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xlJimvel  3;Ii    INTRO  D  U  C  T  I  O  N.       .         h  - 

POLITICAL  oeconomy,  confidered  as  a  branch  of  the  fcicnce  oF 
a  ftatefman  or  leglflator,  propofes  two  d'rftinft  objefts ;  firft, 
*  f  to  provide  a  plentiful  revenue  or  fubfiftence  for  the  people,  or 
more  properly  to  enable  them  to  provide  fuch  a  revenue  or  fub- 
fiftence for  themfelves  J  and-  fecondly,  to  fupply  the  ftate  or  com- 
monwealth with  a  revenue  fufficient  for  the  publick  fei-vices.  It 
propofes  to  enrich  both  the  people  and  the  foverei.-n.      , . 

,f  The  diflferent  progrefs  of  opulence  in  different  ages  and  nations, 
lias  given  occafion  to  two  difterent  fyftems  of  political  ceconomy, 
with  regard  to  enriching  the  people.  The  one  may  be  called 
the  fyftem  of  commerce,  the.  other  that  of  agriculture.  I  fhall 
endeavour  to  explain  both  as  fully  and  diftmaiy  as  I  can,  and  Ihall 
begin  with  the  fyftem  of  commerce.  It  is  the  modern  fyftem,  and 
is  beft  underftood  in  our  own  country  and  in  our  own  times  j  ' ; 
,.VoL.  n.  B 
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I. 


Of  the  Principle  of  the  commercial,  or  mercantile   Syftern^ 

THAT  wealth  conflfts  in  money,  or  in  gold  and  Alver,  i& 
a  popular  notion  which  naturally  arifes  from  the  double 
fundion  of  money,  as  the  inllrument  of  commerce,  and  as  the 
nicafure  of  value.  In  confequence  of  its  bang  the  inftrument  of 
commerce,  when  we  have  money  we  can  more  readily  obtain 
whatever  elfe  we  have  occaHon  for,  than  by  means  of  any  other 
commodity.  The  great  affair,  we  always  find,  is  to  get  money. 
When  that  is  obtained,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  any  fub- 
fequent  purchaie.  In  confequence  of  its  being  the  meafure  of 
value,  we  edimate  that  of  all  other  commodities  by  the  quantity 
of  money  which  they  will  exchange  for.  We  fay  of  a  rich  maa 
that  he  is  worth  a  great  deal,  and  of  a  poor  man  that  he  is  worth 
very  little  money.  A  frugal  man,  or  a  man  eager  to  be  rich,  is 
faid  to  love  money ;  and  a  carelefs,  a  generous,  or  a  profufe  man,, 
is  faid.  to  be  indifferent  about  it.  To  grow  rich  is  to  get  money  s. 
and  wealth  and  money,  in  (hort,  are  in  common  language  coa» 
iidered  as  in  every  cefpeA  fynonyraous. 


A  RICH  country,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  rich  man,  is  fup*- 
pofed  to  be  a  country  abounding  in  money ;  and  to  heap  up  gold 
and  filver  in  any  country  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  readiefl  way  to  enrich 
it.  For  fomc  time  after  the  difcovery  of  America,  the  firfl  en- 
quiry of  the  Spaniards,  when  they  arrived  upon  any  unknown 
coafl:,  ufed  to  be,  if  there  was  any  gold  or  filver  to  be  found  in 
the  neighbourhood.  By  the  information  which  they  received,  they 
|udged  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  make  a  fettlement  there,  or 
if  the  country  was  worth  the  conquering.    Piano  Carpino,  a  monk 
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icAt  ambaflador  from  the  king  of  France  to  one  of  the  fons  of  C  HA  p. 
the  famous  Gcngis  Khan,  fays  that  the  Tartars  ilfed  frequently 
to  afk  him  if  there  was  plenty  of  flieep  and  oxen  in  the  kingdom 
of  France.  Theii'  enquiry  had  the  fame  object  with  that  of  the 
Spaniards.  They  wanted  to  know  if  the  country  was  rich  enough 
to  be  worth  the  conquering.  Among  the  Tartars,  as  among  all 
other  nations  of  Hiepherds,  who  are  generally  ignorant  of  the 
ufe  of  money,  cattle  are  tlie  inftruments  of  commerce  and  the 
mcalures  of  value.  Wealth,  therefore,  according  to  them,  con- 
fifted  in  cattle,  as  according  to  the  Spaniards  it  confilled  in  gold 
and  filver.  Of  the  two,  the  Tartar  notion,  perhaps,  was  the 
neared  to  the  truth. 


Mr.  Locke  remarks  a  di(lin£tion  between  ihoney  and  other 
moveable  goods.  All  otlier  moveable  goods,  he  fays,  are  of 
fo  confumable  a  nature  that  the  wealth  which  confiils  in  them 
cannot  be  much  depended  on,  and  a  nation  which  abounds  in 
them  one  year  may,  without  any  exportation,  but  merely  by  their 
own  wafte  and  extravagance,  be  in  great  want  of  them  the  next. 
Money,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  fteady  friend,  which,  though  it  may 
tiavel  about  from  hand  to  hand,  yet,  if  it  can  be  kept  from  going 
out  of  the  country,  is  not  very  liable  to  be  wafted  and  con- 
fumed.  Gold  and  filver,  therefore,  are,  according  to  him,  the 
moft  folld  and  fubftantial  part  of  the  moveable  wealth  of  a  nation, 
and  to  multiply  thofe  metals  ought,  he  thinks,  upon  that  account, 
to  be  the  great  objeft  of  its  political  oeconomy. 

Others  admit  that  if  a  nation  could  be  feparated  from  all  the 
world,  it  would  be  of  no  confequence  how  much,  or  how  little 
money  circulated  in  it.  The  confumable  goods  which  were  cir- 
culated by  means  of  this  money,  would  only  be  exchanged  for  a 
greater  or  a  fmaller  number  of  pieces ;    but  the  real  wealth  or 
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B  fj'  o  K  poverty  of  the  country,  they  allow,  would  depend  altogether  upoiv 
tlic  nbundauce  or  fcarcity  of  thofe  confumabie  goods.  But  it  is 
othcrwife,  they  think,  with  countries  which  have  connections  with 
foreign  nation.i,  and  which  are  obliged  to  carry  on  foreign  wars,  and 
to  maintain  fleets  and  armies  in  diftant  countries.  This,  they  fay, 
cannot  be  done,  but  by  fending  abroad  money  to  pay  them  vhh  > 
and  a  nation  cannot  fend  much  money  abroad,  unlefs  it  has  a  ^  od 
deal  at  home.  Every  fuch  nation,  therefore,  muft  endeavour  in. 
time  of  peace  to  accumulate  gold  and  ftlver,  that,  when  occaflon^ 
requires,  it  may  have  wherewithal  to  carry  on  foreign  wars. 

In  confcquencc  of  thcfe  popular  notions,  all  the  different  nations, 
of  Europe  have  ftudied,  though  to  little  purpofe,  every  poflible 
means  of  accumulating  gold  and  fiiver  in  their  refpe£tive  countries. 
Spain  ami  Portugal,  the  proprietors  of  the  principal  mines  which 
ilipply  Europe  with  thofe  metals,  have  either  prohibited  their  expor-* 
tation  under  the  fevered  penalties^  or  fubje£ted  it  to  a  confiderabis 
duty.  The  like  prohibition  feems  antiently  to  have  made  a  part  of 
the  policy  of  mod  other  European  nations.  It  is  even  to  be  founds, 
where  we  fliould  expert  leaft  of  all  to  find  it,  in  fome  old  Scotch 
a£ls  of  parliament,  which  forbid  under  heavy  penalties  the  cai- 
rying  gold  or  filver  fortib  of  the  kingdom.  The  like  policy  antiently; 
took  place  both  in  France  and  England.      .,.     ^..  ,.  ^,^, 

When  thofe  countries  became  commercial,  the  merchants  found 
this  prohibition,  upon  many  occafions,   extreamly  inconvenient. 
They  could  frequently  buy  more  advantageoully  with  gold  and^ 
filver  than  with  any  otlier  commodity,  the  foreign  goods  which  i 
they  wanted  either  to  import  into  their  own,  or  to  carry  to  fome 
other  foreign  country..    They  remonftrated,  therefore,  againft  thij, 
groliibition  as. hurtful  to  trade.. 
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They  reprefentcd,  firft,  that  the  exportation  of  gold  and  filvcr  CHAP.. 
in  order  to  purchafe  foreign  goods,  did  not  always  diroini(h  the 
quantity  of  thofc  metals  in  the  kingdom.  That,  on  the  contrary. 
it  might  frequently  increafe  itj  becaute  if  the  confumplion  of 
foreign  goods  was  not  thereby  increalcd  in  tlic  country,  thofc 
goods  might  be  re-expovted  to  foreign  countries,  and  being  there 
fold  for  a  large  profit,  might  bring  back  much  more  treafurc 
than  was  originally  fent  out  to  purchafe  them.  Mr.  Mun  com- 
pares this  operation  of  foreign  trade  to  the  feed  time  and  harve(b 
of  agriculture.  *'  If  we  only  behold,"  fays  he,  "  the  aiStions  of 
**  the  hufbandman  in  the  feed  time  when  he  cafteth  away  muciv 
«•  good  corn  into  the  ground,  we  fliall  account  him  rather  a  madman 
**  than  a  husbandman.  But  when  we  confider  his  labours  in; 
"  the  harveft,  which  is  the  end  of  his  endeavours,  we  fliall  find. 
**  the  worth  and  plentiful  increafe  of  his  actions." 

Thby  reprefentcd,.  fecondly,  that  this  prohibition  could  not- 
hinder  the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  which,  on  account  of 
the  fmallnefs  of  their  bulk  in  proportion  to  their  value,  could  eafily 
be  fmuggled  abroad.  That  this  exportation  could  only  be  prevented 
by  a  proper  attention  to,  what  they  called,  the  balance  of  trade. 
That  when  the  country  exported  to  a  greater  value  than  it  imported*, 
a  balance  became  due  to  it  from  foreign  nations,  which  was  necef- 
farily  paid  to  it  in  gold  and  filver,  and  thereby  increafed  the  quan- 
tity of  thofe  metals  in  the  kingdom.  But  that  when  it  imported 
to  a  greater  value  than  it  exported,  a  contrary  balance  became 
due  to  foreign  nations,  which  was  necefTarily  paid  to  them  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  thereby  diminiflied  that  quantity.  That  in  this 
cafe  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  thofe  metals  could  not  prevent  it, 
but  only,  by  malun/j  it  more  dangerous,  render  it  more  expenfive. 
That  the  exchange  was  thereby  turned  more  againft  the  country 
which  owed  the  balance, ,  than  it  otherwife  might  have  been;  the 
merchant  who  purchafed  a  bill  upon  the  foreign  country  bein^ 
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BOOK  obliged  to  pay  the  banker  who  fold  it,  not  only  for  the  natural 
rifk,  trouble  and  expence  of  fending  the  money  thither,  but  for 
tlie  extraordinary  riik  arifing  from  the  proliibition.  But  that  the 
more  the  exchange  was  againll:  any  coimtry,  the  more  the  balance 
of  trade  became  neceffarily  againfl  it ;  the  money  of  that  country 
becoming  neceflluiJy  of  fo  much  lefs  value,  in  companion  with  that 
of  the  country  to  which  the  balance  was  due.  That  if  the 
exchange  between  England  and  Holland,  for  example,  was  five 
per  cent,  againfl  England,  it  would  require  a  hundred  and  five 
ounces  of  fdver  in  England  to  purchafe  a  bill  for  a  hundred  ounces 
of  filver  in  Holland  :  that  a  hundred  and  five  otmces  of  filver  in- 
England,  therefore,  would  be  worth  only  a  hundred  ounces  of 
filver  in  Holland,  and  would  purchafe  only  a  proportionable  quan- 
tity of  Dutch  goods :  but  that  a  hundred  ounces  of  fdver  in  Hol- 
land, on  the  contrary,  would  be  worth  a  hundred  and  five  ounces 
in  England,  and  would  purchafe  a  proportionable  quantity  of 
Englilh  goods  :  That  the  Englifli  goods  which  were  fold  to  Holland 
v^'ould  be  fold  fo  much  cheaper ;  and  the  Dutch  goods  which  were 
fold  to  England,  fo  much  dearer,  by  the  difference  of  the  ex- 
change i  that  the  one  would  draw  fo  much  left  Dutch  money  to 
England,  and  the  other  fo  much  more  Englifti  money  to  Holland, 
as  this  difference  amounted  to :  and  that  the  balance  of  trader 
therefore,  would  neceffarily  be  fo  much  more  againfl  England, 
and  would  require  a  greater  balance  of  gold  and  filver  to  be  ex- 
ported to  Holland. 


Those  arguments  were  partly  folid  and  partly  fophiflical.  They 
were  folid  fo  far  as  they  aflerted  that  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
filver  in  trade  might  frequently  be  advantageous  to  the  country. 
They  were  folid  too  in  aflerting  that  no  prohibition  could  prevent 
their  exportation,  when  private  people  found  any  advantage  in  ex- 
But  they  were  fophiflical  in  fuppofing,  that  either 
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lo  preferve  or  to  augment  the  quantity  of  thofe  metals  required  C  HA  P. 
more  the  attention  of  government,  than  to  preferve  or  to  augment 
the  quantity  of  any  other  ufeful  commodities,  which  the  freedom 
of  trade,  without  any  fuch  attention,  never  fails  to  fupply  in  the 
proper  quantity.  They  were  fophiftical  too,  perhaps,  in  airert- 
ing  that  the  high  price  of  exchange  neceffarily  increafed,  what  they 
called,  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  or  occafioned  the  ex- 
portation rf  a  grcatser  quantity  of  gold  and  filver.  That  high 
•price,  indeed,  was  extremely  difadvantageous  to  the  merchants 
who  had  any  money  to  pay  in  foreign  countries.  They  paid  fo 
much  dearer  for  the  trills  which  their  bankers  granted  them  upon 
thofe  countries.  But  though  the  rilk  ariling  from  the  prohibition 
might  occafion  fome  extraordinary  expence  to  the  bankers,  it  would 
not  neceflariJy  carry  any  more  money  out  of  the  country.  Tliis 
expence  would  generally  be  all  laid  out  in  the  country,  in  fmug- 
gling  the  money  out  of  it,  and  could  feldom  occafion  the  export- 
ation of  a  fingjle  fix-pence  beyond  the  precife  fum  drawn  for. 
The  high  price  of  exchange  too  would  naturally  difpofe  the  mer- 
chants to  endeavour  to  make  their  exports  nearly  balance  their  im- 
ports, in  order  that  they  might  have  this  high  exchange  to  pay 
upon  as  fmall  a  fum  as  poffible.  The  high  price  of  exchange^ 
therefore,  would  tend,  not  to  increafe,  but  to  diminifh,  what  they 
called,  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  and  confequently  the 
exportation  of  gold  and  filver. 


Such  as  they  were,  however,  thofe  arguments  convinced  the 
people  to  whom  they  were  addrefled.  They  were  addrelTed  by 
merchants  to  parliaments,  and  to  the  councils  of  princes,  to 
nobles  and  to  country  gentlemen ;  by  thofe  who  were  fuppofed  to 
tmderftand  trade,  to  thofe  who  were  confcious  to  themfelves  that 
they  knew  nothing  about  the  matter.  That  foreign  trade  enriched 
the  country,  experience  demonftrated  to  the  nobles  and  country 
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^?v°^  gentlemen,  as  well  as  to  the  merchants;  but  how,  or  in  wh^ 
<-  "x^  -'  manner,  none  of  them  well  knew.  The  merchants  knew  perfectly 
in  what  manner  it  enriched  themfelves.  It  was  their  buiinefs  to 
:know  it.  But  to  know  in  what  manner  it  enriched  the  country, 
was  no  part  of  their  bufmefs.  This  fubjeft  never  came  into  their 
confideration,  but  when  they  had  occalion  to  apply  to  their  country 
for  feme  change  in  the  laws  relating  to  foreign  trade.  It  then 
became  neceflary  to  fay  fomething  about  the  beneficial  effefts  of 
foreign  trade,  and  the  manner  in  which  thofe  efFefts  were  obftru6ted 
by  the  laws  as  they  then  flood.  To  the  judges  who  were  to  decide 
the  bufmefs,  it  appeared  a  moft  fatisfaftory  account  of  the  matter, 
when  they  were  told  that  foreign  trade  brought  money  into  the 
country,  but  that  the  laws  in  queflion  hindered  it  from  bringing  fo 
much  as  it  otherwife  would  do.  Thofe  arguments  therefore  produced 
the  wiflied-for  efFe£l.  The  prohibition  of  exporting  gold  and  filver 
was  in  France  and  England  confined  to  the  coin  of  thofe  refpeftive 
countries.  The  exportation  of  foreign  coin  and  of  bullion  was 
made  free.  In  Holland,  and  in  ibme  other  places,  this  liberty 
was  extended  even  to  the  coin  of  the  country.  The  attention  of 
government  was  turned  away  from  guarding  againfl  the  exportation 
of  gold  and  filver,  to  watch  over  the  balance  of  trade,  as  the  only 
caufe  which  could  occafion  any  augmentation  or  diminution  of 
■thofe  metals.  From  one  fruitlefs  care  it  was  turned  away  to  an- 
other caie  much  more  intricate,  much  more  embarraiTmg,  and  juft 
equally  fruitlefs.  The  title  of  Mun's  book,  England's  Treafure 
in  Foreign  Trade,  became  a  fundamental  maxim  in  the  political 
ceconomy,  not  of  England  only,  but  of  all  other  commercial 
countries.  The  inland  or  home  trade,  the  moft  important  of  all,  the 
trade  in  which  an  equal  capital  affords  the  greateft  revenue  and 
creates  the  grc  iteft  employment  to  the  people  of  the  countiy,  was 
confidered  as  fubfidiary  only  to  foreign  trade.  It  neither  brought 
money  into  the  country,  it  was  faid,  nor  carried  any  out  of  it. 
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The  count  y     ;;refore  could  never  become  either  richer  or  poorer  by  C"H  A  P. 
means  of  it.,  .except  fo  far  as  its  profperity  or  decay  might  indireftiy 
influence  the  fbate  of  foreign  trade. 


A  COUNTRY  that  has  no  mines  of  its  own  muft  undoubtedly 
draw  its  gold  and  filver  from  foreign  countries,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  one  that  has  no  vineyards  of  its  own  muft  draw  its  wines.  It  does 
not  -feem  necefTary,  however,  that  the  attention  of  government 
ihould  be  more  turned  towards  the  one  than  towards  the  other  objeft. 
A  country  that  has  wherewithal  to  buy  wine,  will  always  get  the  wine 
which  it  has  occafion  for  j  and  a  country  that  has  wherewithal  to 
buy  gold  and  filver,  will  never  be  in  want  of  thofe  metals.  They 
are  to  be  bought  for  a  certain  price  like  all  other  commodities,  and 
as  they  are  the  price  of  all  other  commodities,  fo  all  other  com- 
modities are  the  price  of  thofe  metals.  We  truft  with  perfedl  fecu- 
rity  that  the  freedom  of  trade,  without  any  attention  of  govern- 
ment, will  always  fupply  us  with  the  wine  which  we  have  occafion 
for:  and  we  may  truft  with  equal  fecurity  that  it  will  always  fup- 
ply us  with  all  the  gold  and  filver  which  we  can  afford  to  purchafe 
or  to  employ,  cither  in  circulating  our  rommodities  or  in  other 
ufes. 


The  quantity  of  every  commodity  which  human  induftry  can 
either  purchafe  or  produce,  naturally  regulates  itfelf  in  every  country 
according  to-the«fte£tual  demand,  or  according  to  the  demand  of 
thofe  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  whole  rent,  labour,  and  profits  which 
muft  be  paid  in  order  to  prepare  and  bring  it  to  market.  But  no 
commodities  regulate  themfelves  more  eafily  or  more  exaftly  accord- 
ing to  this  efledKial  demand  than  gold  and  filver;  becaufe  on  account 
of  the  fmall  bulk  and  great  value  of  thofe  metals,  no  commodities 
can  be  more  eafily  tranfported  from  one  place  to  another,  from  the 
places  where  they  aie. cheap,  to  thofe  where  they  are  dear,  from  the 
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B  O  O  K  places  where  they  exceed,  to  thofe  where  they  fall  ftiort  of  this  ef- 
feflual  demand.  If  there  was  in  England,  for  example,  an 
effeflual  demand  for  an  additional  quantity  of  gold,  a  packet-boat 
could  bring  from  Lifbon,  or  from  wherever  elfe  it  was  to  be  had,, 
fifty  tuns  of  gold,  which  could  be  coined  into  more  than  five  mil- 
lions of  guineas.  But  if  there  was  an  efFe£lual  demand  forgrmn^ 
to  the  fame  value,  to  import  it  would  require,  at  five  guineas  a 
tun,  a  million  of  tuns  of  fliipping,  or  a  thoufand  ihips  of  a 
thoufand  tuns  each.  The  navy  of  England  would  not  be  fuf<» 
ficient.      >..  ,,    V         -.'  ...;       ■  ■'  '-.    ...  '^;,  -':..•  ■    ■■  "  ■■^•'w -:':vv;.v  :  / 
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When  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  imported  into  any  country:- 
exceeds  the  dFe£tual  demand,  no  vigilance  of  government  can.^ 
prevent  their  exportation.  All  the  fanguinary  laws  of  Spain  and^ 
Portugal  are  not  able  to  keep  their  gold  and  filver  at  home.  The 
continual  importations  from  Peru  and  Brazil  exceed  l^e  effefhial 
demand  of  thofe  countries,  and  fink  the  price  of  thofe  metals  there: 
below  that  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  If,  on  the  contrary,, 
in  any  particular  country  their  quantity  fell  fiiort  of  the  efieflual^ 
demand,  fo  as  to  raife  their  price  above  that  in  the  neighbouring, 
countries,  the  government  would  have  no  occafion  to  take  any 
pains  to  import  them.  If  it  was  even  to  take  pains  to  prevent 
tlieir  importation,  it  would  not  be  able  to  efFeftuate  it.  Thofe- 
metals,  when  the  Spartans  had  got  wherewithal  to  purchafe  them^. 
broke  through  all  the  barriers  which  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  oppofed 
to  their  entrance  into  Lacedemon.  All  the  fanguinary  laws  of, 
the  cuftoms,  are  not  able  to  prevent  the  importation  of  the  teas 
of  the  Dutch  and  Gottenburg  Eaft  India  companies;  bccaufc 
fomewhat  cheaper  than  thofe  of  the  Britifh  company.  A  pound 
of  tea,  however,  is  about  a  hundred  times  the  bulk  of  one  of 
the  higheft  prices,  fixteen  fhillings,  that  is  commonly  paid  for 
it  in  filver,  and  more  than  two  thoufand  times  the  bulk  of  the 
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fuM  price  in  gold,  and  confcquently  juft  fo  many  times  more  dif-  C  HA  P. 
ficult  to  fmuggle.  

It  is  partly  owing  to  the  eafy  tranfportation  of  gold  and  filver 
from  the  places  where  they  abound  to  thofe  where  they  are  wanted, 
that  the  price  of  thofe  metals  does  not  fluctuate  continually  like  that 
of  the  greater  part  of  other  commodities,  which  are  hindered  by 
their  bulk  from  fhifting  their  fituation,  when  the  market  happens 
to  be  either  over  or  underftocked  with  them.  The  price  of  thofe 
metals,  indeed,  is  not  altogether  exempted  from  variation,  but  the 
changes  to  which  it  is  liable  are  generally  flow,  gradual,  and  uni- 
form. In  Europe,  for  example,  it  is  fuppofed,  without  much 
foundation  perhaps,  that,  during  the  courfe  o£  the  prefent  and 
preceeding  century,  they  have  been  conftantly  but  gradually  fink- 
ing in  their  value,  on  account  of  the  continual  importations  from 
the  Spanifli  Weft  Indies.  But  to  make  any  fudden  change  in  the 
price  of  gold  and  fdver,  fo  as  to  raife  or  lower  at  once,  fenfibly 
and  remarkably,  the  money  prke  of  all  other  commodities,  re- 
quiies  fuch  a  revolution  in  commerce  as  that  occafioned  by  the 
difcovery  of  America. 


If  notwithftanding  all  this,  gold  and  filver  fliould  at  any  time 
fall  ftiort  in  a  country  which  has  wherewithal  to  purchafe  them, 
there  are  more  expedients  for  fupplying  their  place,  than  that  of 
almoft  any  other  commodity.  If  the  materials  of  manufefture 
are  wanted,  induftry  muft  ftop.  If  provifions  are  wanted,  the 
people  muft  ftarve.  But  if  money  is  wanted,  barter  will  fupply 
its  place,  though  with  a  good  deal  of  inconveniency.  Buying  and 
felling  upon  credit,  and  the  different  dealers  coropeniating  their 
credits  with  one  another,  once  a  month  or  once  a  year,  will  fupply 
it  with  lefs  inconveniettcy.  A  well  regulated  paper  money  will 
fupply  it*  not  only  without  any  inconveniency,  but  with  very 
^   .       ,  C  2  great 
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BOOK  gi-eat  advantages.  Upon  every  account,  therefore,  the  attention 
of  government  never  was  fo  unneceflarily  employed,  as  when  di« 
redled  to  watch  over  the  prefervation  or  increafe  of  the  quantity  of 
money  in  any  country. . 


No  complaint,  however,  is  more  common  than  that  of  a  fcarcity 
of  money.     Money,  like  wine,  muft  always  be  fcarce  with  thofe 
who  have  neither  wherewithat.to  buy  it,  nor  credit  to  borrow  it^ 
Thofe  who  have  either,  will  feldom  be  in  want  either  of  the  money/ 
or  of  the  wine  which  they  have  occafion  for.     This  complaint; 
however,  of  the  fcarcity  of  money,  is  not  always  confined  to  im- 
provident fpeudthrifts.    It  is  fometimes  general  through  a  whole 
mercantile  town,  and  the.  country  in  its  neighbourhood.    Over- 
trading i»  the  common  caufe  of  it.     Sober  men,  whofe  projects 
have  been  difproportbned  to.  their  capitals,  are  as  Ukdy  to  have, 
neither  wherewithal. to  buy  money,  nor  credit  to  borrow- i^,  as  pro«- 
digals  whofe  expence  has  been  difproportioned  to  their  revenue.:. 
Before  their  proje^s  can  be  brought  to  bear,  their  flock  is  gone,  and 
their  credit.with.it.  They  run  about  everywhere  to  borrow  money; 
and  every  body  tdls  them  that  they  have  none-  to  lend.     Even  fuch 
general  complaints  of  the  fcarcity  of  money  do  not  always  prove:- 
that  the  ufual  number  of  gold  and  filver  pieces  are  not  circulating' 
in  the  country,  but  that  many  people  want  thofe  pieces  who  have 
nothing  to  give  for  them.     When  the  profits  of  trade  happen  to 
be  greater  than  ordinary,  overtrading  becomes  a  general  error  both 
among  great  and  fmall  dealers.     They  do  not  always  fend  more 
money  abroad  than  ufuaU  but  they,  buy  upon  credit  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  an  unufual  quantity  of  goods,  which  they  fend  to 
fome  diftant  market,  in  hopes  that  the. returns  will  come  in  before 
the  demand  for  payment.    The  demand  comes  before  the  returns* . 
and  they  have  nothing  at  hand,  with  which  they  can  cither  pur- 
chafe  money,  or  give,  iblid.  fecurity  for  borrowing.    It  is  not  any, 
_    .^  fcarcity. 
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ftarcity  of  gold  and  filver,  but  the  difficulty  which  fuch  people  find   C  HA  P. 
in  borrowing,  and  which >  their  aeditors  find  in  getting  payment, 
that.occafions  the:general  complaint  of  the  fcarcity  of  money. 

It  would  be  too  ridiculous  to  go  about  ferioufly  to  prove,  that 
wealth  does  not  confift  in  money,  or  in  gold  and  filver;  but  in 
what  money  purchases,  and  is  valuable  only  for  purchafing. 
Mon^,  no  doubt,  makes  always  a  part  of  the  national  capital ; 
but  it  has  already  been  fliown  that  it  generally  makes  but  a  fmall  • 
part,  and  always  the  moft  unprofitable  part  of  it>. 

It  is  not  becaufe  wealth  confiils  more  edentially  in  money  than  in  ■■ 
goods,  that  the  merchant  finds  it  generally  more  eafy  to  buy  goods 
with  money,  than  to  buy  money  with  goods ;  but  becaufe  money 
is  the  known  and  eftabliAied  ihftrument  of  commerce,  for  which 
every  thing  is  readily  given  in  exchange,  but  which  is  not  always 
with  equal  readineft"  to  be  got  in  exchange  for  every  thing.  The 
gi-eater  part  of  goods  befides  are  more- peiifiiable  than  money,  and 
he  may  frequently  fuftain  a  much  greater  lofs  by  keeping  them. 
When  his  goods  are  upon  hand  too,  he  is  more  liable  to  inch 
demands  for  money,  as  he  may  not  be  able  to  anfwer,  than  when 
he  has  got  their  price  in  his  coffers.  Over  and  above  all  this, 
his  profit  arifes  more  diredly  from  felling  than  from  buying,, 
and  he  is  upon  all  thefe  accounts  generally  much  more  anxious 
to  exchange  his  goods  for  money,  than  his  money  for  goods. 
But  though  a  particular  merchant,  with  abundance  of 'good*  in 
his  warehoufe,  may  fometimes  be  ruined  by  not  being  able  to 
fell  them  in  time,  a  nation  or  country  is  not  liable  to  the  fame 
accident.  The  whole  capital  of'  a  merchant  frequently  confifts  in 
perifhable  goods  deftined  for  purchafihg  money.  But  it  is  but  a 
vei-y  fmall  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
a»country  which  can  .ever  be  deftined  for  purchafmg  gold  and  fil'^er. 
'■*<■  fronii 
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BOOK  from  their  neighbours.  The  far  greater  part  is  circulated  and 
^^'  confumed  among  themfelvesj  and  even  of  the  ftirplus  which  is 
fent  abroad,  the  greater  part  is  generally  defiined  for  the  purchale 
of  other  foreign  goods.  Though  gold  and  filver,  therefore,  could 
not  be  had  in  exchange  for  the  goods  deftined  to  purchaCe  them, 
the  nation  would  not  be  ruined.  It  might,  indeed,  fuffer  fome 
lofs  and  inconveniency,  and  be  forced  upon  fome  of  thoie  expe- 
dients which  are  necelTary  for  fupplying  the  (dace  of  money. 
The  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour,  however,  would  be 
the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame,  as  ufual,  becauie  the  fame,  or 
very  nearly  the  fame  confumable  capital  would  be  employed  in 
maintaining  it.  And  though  goods  do  not  always  draw  money  fo 
readily  as  money  draws  goods,  in  the  long-run  they  draw  it  more 
necelTanly  than  even  it  draws  them.  Goods  can  ferve  many  other 
purpofes  befides  purchafing  money,  but  money  can  ferve  no  other 
purpofe  befides  purchafing  goods.  Money,  therefore,  necedarily 
runs  after  goods,  but  goods  do  not  always  or  neceirarily  run  after 
money.  The  man  who  buys,  does  not  always  mean  to  fell  again, 
but  frequently  to  ufe  or  to  confume ;  whereas  he  who  fells,  always 
means  to  buy  again.  The  one  may  frequently  have  done  the  whole* 
Isut  the  other  can  never  have  done  more  than  the  one-half  of  his 
buiinefs.  It  is  not  for  its  own  fake  that  men  defire  money,  but  for 
the  fake  of  what  they  can  purchale  with  it.      ,...•>  ,     .  r.     •, 

Consumable  commodities,,  it  is  laid,  arefoon  deftroyed;  where* 
^s  gold  and  filver  are  of  a  more  durable  nature,  and,  were  it  not 
for  this  continual  exportation,  might  be  accumulated  for  ages  to- 
gether, to  the  incredible  augmentation  of  the  real  wealth  of  the 
country.  Nothing,  therefore,  it  is  pretended*,  can  be  more  dif- 
advantageous  to  any  country,  than  the  trade  which  confifts  in  the 
exchange  of  fuch  laiVing  for  fuch  perilhable  oommodities.  We  do 
j(iot>  however,  reckon  that  trade  dj^vant^geous  which  conltfls 
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in  the  exchange  of  the  hardware  of  England  for  the  wines  of  C  HA  P. 
France ;  and  yet  hai'dware  is  a  very  durable  commodity,  and  was 
it  not  for  this  continual  exportation,  might  too  be  accumulated 
for  ages  together,  to  the  incredible  augmentation  of  the  pots  and 
pans  of  the  country.     But  it  readily  occurs  that  the  number  of 
fiich  utenfils  is  in  every  country  neceffarily  limited  by  the  ufe  which 
there  is  for  them;  that  it  would  be  abfurd  to  have  more  pots 
and  pans  than  were  neceflary  for  cooking  the  victuals  ufually 
confumed  there }  and  that  if  the  quantity  of  victuals  were  to  in- 
creafe,  the  number  of  pots  and  pans  would  readily  increafe  along - 
with  it,,  a  part  of  the  inci-eafed  quantity  of  vi6lua1s  being  employed 
in  purchafing  them,  or  in  maintaining  an  additional  number  of 
workmen  whofe  builnefs  it  was  to  make  them.     It  (hould  as  readily 
occur  that  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  is  in  every  country  limited 
by  the  ufe  which  there  is  for  thofe  metals ;  that  their  ufe  confids 
in  circulating  commodities  as  coin,  and  in  affording  a  fpecies  of 
houihold  furniture  as  plate ;  that  the  quantity  of  coin  in  every 
country  is  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  commodities  which  are 
to  be   circulated  by  it :   increafe  that  value,   and  immediately  a. 
part  of  it  will  be  fent  abroad  to  purchafe,  wherever  it  is  to  be  had, 
the   additional  quantity  of  coin  requifite  for  circulating  them : 
that  the  quantity  of  plate  is^  regulated  by  the  number  and  wealth 
of  thofe  private  families  who  chufe  to  indulge  themfelves  in  tnat 
fort  of  magnificence :    increafe  the  number  and  wealth  of  fuch 
families,    and  a  pait  of  this  increafed  wealth  will  moft  probably 
be  employed  in  purchafing,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  plate :   that  to  attempt  to  increafe  the  wealth, 
of  any  country,    either  by  introducing  or  by  detaining  ii-  it  an, 
unnecefTary  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  is  as  abfurd  as  it  would  be  to.' 
attempt  to  increafe  the  good  cheer  of  private  families,  by>  obliging 
tiiem  to  keep  an  unnecefTary  number  of  kitchen  utenfils.     As  thei. 
expence  of  purchafing  thofe  unnecefiTary  utenfils  would  diminiftv^ 
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'D'O^ac  Inftead  of  incrcafing  cither  the  qu.'ntity  or  goodnefa  of  the  family 
provifious ;  C)  the  cxpence  of  purchafing  an  unnccefl'iry  quantity 
of  goUl  and  iilvcr  mul>,  in  cvei7  counti^,  as  neceflTarily  diminilh 

'  the  wealth  which  feeds,  cloaths  and  lodges,  which  maintains  and 
employs  the  people.  Gold  and  filver,  whether  in  the  fliape  of 
coin  or  of  plate,  arc  utcnfils,  it  mud  be  remembered,  as  much 
as  the  furniture  of  the  kitchen.  Increafe  the  ufe  for  them,  increafe 
the  confumable  commodities  which  are  to  be  circulated,  managed 
and  prepared  by  means  of  them,  and  you  will  infallibly  increafe 
the  quantity ;  but  if  you  attempt,  by  extraordinary  means,  to  in- 
creafe tiie  quantity,  you  will  as  infallibly  diminilh  the  ufe  and 
even  the  quantity  too,  which  in  thofe  metals  can  never  be  greater 
than  what  the  ufe  requires.  Were  they  ever  to  be  accumulated 
beyond  this  quantity,  their  tranfportation  is  fo  eafy,  and  the  lofs 
which  attends  their  lying  idle  and  unemployed  fo  great,  that  no 

ilaw  could  prevent  their  being  immediately  lent  out  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  always  necelTary  to  accumulate  gold  and  filver,  in 
order  to  enable  a  country  to  carry  on  foreign  wars,  and  to  main- 
tain fleets  and  armies  in  diftant  countries.  Fleets  and  armies  are' 
maintained,  not  with  gold  and  fdver,  but  with  confumable  goods. 
The  nation  which,  from  the  annual  produce  of  its  domeftic  induflry, 
from  the  annual  revenue  ariflng  out  of  its  lands,  labour  and  con- 
fumable ftock,  has  wherewithal  to  purchale  thofe  confumable 
goods  in  diflant  countries,  can  maintain  foreign  wars  there. 


A  NATION  may  purchafe  the  pay  and  provifions  of  an  army 

in  a  diftant  country  three  different  ways ;  by  fending  abroad  either, 

firfl,  fome  part  of  its  accumulated  gold  and  filver  \  or,  fecondly, 

fome  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  manufaftures ;  or  lafl  of 

.all,  fome  part  of  its  annual  rude  produce. 
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Thr  gold  and  filvcr  which  can  properly  be  con fidercd  as  accumu- 
lated or  ftored  up  in  any  country,  may  be  diftinguiflied  into  three 
parts  i  firft,  the  circulating  money  {  fecondly,  the  plate  of  private 
families  j  and  laft  of  all,  the  money  which  may  have  been  collected 
by  many  years  parfimony,  and  laid  up  in  the  treafury  of  the  prince. 

It  can  feldom  happen  that  much  can  be  fpared  from  the 
circulating  money  of  the  country  j  bccaufe  in  that  there  can 
feldom  be  much  redundancy.  The  value  of  goods  annually  bought 
and  fold  in  any  country  requires  a  certain  quantity  of  money  to 
circulate  and  diftribute  them  to  their  proper  confumers,  and  can 
give  employment  to  no  more.  The  channel  of  circulation  neceffa- 
rily  draws  to  itfclf  a  fum  fufficient  to  fill  it,  and  never  admits 
any  more.  Something,  however,  is  generally  withdrawn  frt>m  this 
channel  in  the  cafe  of  foreign  war.  By  the  great  number  of  people 
who  are  maintained  abroad,  fewer  are  maintained  at  home.  Fewer 
goods  are  circulated  there,  and  lefs  money  becomes  necefTary  to 
circulate  them.  An  extraordinary  quantity  of  paper  money,  of 
fome  fort  or  other  too,  fuch  as  exchequer  notes,  navy  bills, 
and  bank  bills  in  England,  is  generally  ifTued  upon  fuch  occafions, 
and  by  fupplying  the  place  of  circulating  gold  and  Alver,  gives  an 
opportunity  of  fending  a  greater  quantity  of  it  abroad.  All  this* 
however,  could  afford  but  a  poor  refource  for  maintaining  a  foreign 
war,  of  great  expence  and  feveral  years  duration.  •  ;■ 

The  melting  down  the  plate  of  private  families,  has  upon  every 
'  occafion  been  found  a  flill  more  infignificant  one.     The  French, 
'  in  the  beginning  of  the  lafV  war,  did  not  derive  fo  much  advantage 
from  this  expedient  as  to  compenfate  the  iofs  of  the  fafhion. 

The  accumulated  treafures  of  the  princ  j  have,  in  former  times, 
afforded  a  much  greater  and  more  lafting  refource.     In  the  prefent 
^  times,  if  you  except  the  king  of  Pruflia,  to  accumulate  treafure 
ieems  to  be  no  part  of  the  policy  of  European  princes. 
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B  9^  ^  The  funds  wliich  maintniiiod  the  foreign  wars  of  the  prcfent 
century,  the  moft  expcnUvc  j)trhaps  which  hiftory  records,  feem 
to  have  had  little  dej^endcncy  upon  tlie  exportation  either  of  the 
circulating  money,  or  of  the  plate  of  private  families,  or  of  the 
treafurc  of  the  prince.  The  hft  French  war  coft  Great  Britain 
upwards  of  ninety  millions,  including  not  only  thu  fcventy-five 
millions  of  new  debt  that  was  contracted,  but  the  additional  two 
fliillings  in  the  pound  land  tax,  and  what  was  annually  borrowed 
of  the  Anking  fund.  More  than  two-thirds  of  this  expence  was 
laid  out  in  diflant  countries ;  in  Germany,  Portugal,  America,  in 
the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Ea(V  and  Weft  Indies. 
The  kings  of  England  had  no  accumulated  treafure.  We  never 
heard  of  any  extraordinary  quantity  of  plate  being  melted  down. 
The  circulating  gold  and  filvcr  of  the  country  had  not  been  fup- 
pofed  to  exceed  eighteen  millions.  Since  the  late  recoinage  of  the 
gold,  however,  it  is  believed  to  have  been  a  good  deal  under-rated. 
Let  us  fuppofc,  therefore,  according  to  the  exaggerated  computation 
of  Mr.  Horfely,  that,  gold  and  filver  together,  it  amounted  to  thirty 
millions.  Had  the  war  been  carried  on,  by  means  of  our  money, 
the  whole  of  it  mufV,  even  according  to  this  computation,  have 
been  fent  out  and  returned  again  at  lead  twice,  in  a  period  of 
between  fix  and  feven  years.  Should  this  he  fuppofcd,  it  would 
afford  the  moft  decifive  argument  to  demonftrate  how  unneceflary  it 
is  for  government  to  watch  over  the  prcfcrvation  of  money,  fmcc 
upon  this  fuppofition  the  whole  money  of  the  countiy  muft  have 
gone  from  it  and  returned  to  it  again,  two  different  times  in 
fo  fhort  a  period,  without  any  body's  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
matter.  The  channel  of  circulation,  however,  never  appeared 
more  empty  than  ufual  during  any  part  of  this  period.  Few  peo- 
ple wanted  money  who  had  wherewithal  to  pay  for  it.  The 
profits  of  foreign  trade,  indeed,  were  greater  than  ufual  during  the 
whole  war;  but  efpecially  towards  the  end  of  it.  Thiso.cafic.nycJ, 
what  it  always  cccafions,  a  general  overtrading  in  all  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  this  again  occafioned  the  ufual  complaint  of  the 
,j.  fcarcity 
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fcarcity  of  money,   which  always    follows    overtrading.    Many  CIIAP. 
people  wanted  it,  who  Im''  neither  wherewithal  to  buy  it,  nor  credit    u^>— .^ 
to  borrow  it;  and  bcravifa  the  fcbtors  found  it  difficult  to  borrow, 
the  creditors  found  it  ditr  alt  to  jjel  payment.    Gold  and  lilver, 
however,  were  gcncrallv  to  be  ha('  for  their  value,  by  thole  who  had 
that  value  to  give  for  them. 

The  enormous  cxpencc  of  the  late  war,  thercfovc,  mnft  have 
been  chiefly  defrayed,  not  by  the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  but 
hy  ihat  of  Britifli  commodities  of  fome  kind  or  other.  When  the 
T^ovcrnment,  or  thofe  who  aftcd  under  them,  cont  ^ctcd  with  a 
.nerchant  for  a  remittance  to  fome  foreign  cour.  v,  he  would 
naturally  endeavour  to  pay  his  foreign  correfpondcnt,  upon  whom 
he  had  granted  a  bill,  by  fending  abroad  rather  commodities  than 
gold  and  filver.  If  the  commodities  of  Great  Britain  were  not  in 
demand  in  that  country,  he  would  endeavour  to  feni.  ihcm  to  fome 
other  country,  in  which  he  could  purchafe  a  bill  upoi  that  country. 
The  tranliJortation  of  commodities,  when  properly  fuitcd  to  the 
market,  is  always  attended  with  a  confiderable  profit ;  whereas  that 
of  gold  and  filver  is  fcarce  ever  attended  with  any.  When  thofe 
metals  at.':  fent  abroad  in  order  to  purchafe  foreign  commodities,  the 
merchant's  profit  arifes,  not  from  the  purchafe,  but  from  the  fale 
of  the  returns.  But  when  they  are  fent  abroad  merely  to  pay  a 
debt,  he  gets  no  returns,  and  confcquently  no  profit.  He  naturally, 
therefore,  exerts  his  invention  to  find  out  a  way  of  p.  ying  his 
foreign  debts,  rather  by  the  exportation  of  commodities  than  by 
that  of  gold  and  filver.  The  great  quantity  of  Britifli  gcods  ex- 
ported during  the  courfe  of  the  late  war,  without  bringing  b  ick  any 
returns,  is  accordingly  remarked  by  the  author  of  The  i*refent 
State  of  the  Nation.  ,:,-...,.     . 

BESiDEsf  the  three  forts  of  gold  and  filver  above  mentioned,  there 
is  in  all  great  commercial  countries  a  good  deal  of  bullion  alter- 
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B  O  O  K  nately  imported  and  exported  for  the  purpofes  of  foreign-  trade. 
This  bullion,  as  it  circulates  among  different  commercial  countries 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  national  coin' circulates  in  every  particular 
country,  may  be  eonildered  as  the  money  of  the  great  mercantile 
republick.  The  national  coin  receives  it's  movement  and  di- 
re£lion  from  the  commodities  circulated  within  the  precincts  of 
each  particular  country :  the  money  of  the  mercantile  republickr 
from  thofe  circulated  between  different  countries.  Both  are  em- 
ployed in  facilitating  exchanges,  the  one  between  different  indivi- 
duals of  the  fame,  the  other  between  thofe  of  different  nations. 
Part  of  this  money  of  the  gi'eat  mercantile  republick  may  have 
been,  and  probably  was,  employed  in  carrying  on  the  late 
war.  In  time  of  a  general  war,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
a  movement  and  dire£lion  fhould  be  imprelTed  upon  it,  different 
from  what  it  ufually  follows  in  profound  peace ;  that  it  fhould 
circulate  morjC  about  the  feat  of  the  war,  and  be  more  employed  in 
purchafing  there,  and  in  the  neighbouring  countries;  the  pay  and 
provifions  of  the  different  armies.  But  whatever  part  of  this  money 
of  the  mercantile  republick.  Great  Britain  may  have  annually  cm- 
ployed  in  this  manner,  it  muft  have  been  annually  purchafed,  either 
with  Britifh  commodities,  or  with  fomething  elfe  that  had  been  pur- 
chafed with  them;  which  fltU' brings  us  back  to  commodities,  to  the 
annual  produce  of  the  knd  and  labour  of  the  country,  as  the  ultimate 
refources  which  enabled  us  to  carry  on  the  war.  It  is  natural  indeed 
to  fuppofe,  that  fb  great  an  annual  expence  mufl  have  been  de- 
frayed from  a  great  annual  produce.  The  expence  of  1761^ 
for  example,  amounted  to  more  than  nineteen  millions.  No 
accumulation  could  have  fupported  fo  great  an  annual  profuflom 
There  is  no  annual  produce  even  of  gold  and  filver  which  could 
have  fupported'  it.  The  whole  gold  and  filver  annually  im- 
ported into  both?  Spain  and  Portugal,,  according  to  the  beft 
accounts^  does  not  commonly  much  exceed  fix  millions  flerling, 
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which,  in  fome  years,  would  fcarce  have  paid  four  months  expence  C  HA  P. 
of  the  late  war.  .    ,  ..,•  ,  .,.  .,    ,  v    .  • 

The  commodities  moft  proper  for  being  tranfpdrted  to  diftant 
countries,  in  order  to  purchafe  there,  either  the  pay  and  provifions 
of  an  army,  or  fome  part  of  the  money  of  tlie  mercantile  republick 
to  be  employed  in  purchafmg  them,  feem  to  be  the  finer  and  more 
improved  manufactures;  fuch  as  contain  a  great  value  in  a  fmall 
bulk,  andean,  therefore,  be  exported  to  a  great  diftance  at  little 
expence.  A  country  whofe  induftry  produces  a  great  annual 
furplus  of  fuch  manufaftwes,  which  are  ufually  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  may  carry  on  for  many  years  a  very  expenfive  foreign 
war,  without  either  exporting  any  confiderable  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver,  or  even-  having  any  fuch  quantity  ta  export.  A  con- 
fiderable part  of  the  annual  furplus  of  its  manufadures  mufl, 
indeed,^  in  this  cafe  be  exported,  without  bringing  back  any  returns. 
Some  part  of  it,  however,  may  ftill  continue  to  bring  back  a 
return.  The  manufaflurers,  during,  the  war,  will  have  a  doubla 
demand  upon  them,  and  be  called  upon,  firft,  to  work  up  goods  to 
be  fent  abroad,  for  paying  the  bills  drawn  upon  foreign  countries 
for  the  pay  and  provifions  of  the  army  J  and,  fecondly,  to  work  up 
fuch  as  are  neceflary  for  purchafmg  the  common  returns  that  had 
ufually  been  confumed  in  the  country.  In  the  midft  of  the  moft 
deftru6tive  foreign  war,  therefore,  the  greater  part  of  nianufadtures 
may  frequently  flourifli  greatly  j  and,  on  the  contrary,  they  may 
decline  on  the  return  of  the  peace.  They  may  flourifli  amidft  tlia 
ruin  o(  their  country,  and  begin  to  decay  upon  the  return  of  its 
profperity.  The  different  ftate  of  many  different  brandies  of  the 
Britifh  manufadures  during  the  late  war,  and  for  fome  time  after 
the  peace»  may  ferve  as  an  illuftration  of  what  has  been  juft 
now  faidr 
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B  o  O  K  No  foreign  war  of  great  expence  or  duration  could  conveniently 
be  carried  on  by  the  exportation  of  the  rude  pr'^duce  of  the  folL 
The  expence  of  fending  fuch  a  quantity  of  it  to  a  foreign  country 
as  might  purchafe  the  pay  and  provifions  of  an  army,  would  be  too 
great.  Few  countries  too  produce  much  more  rude  produce  than 
what  is  fufficient  for  the  fubfiftence  of  their  own  inhabitants.  To 
fend  abroad  any  great  quantity  of  it  tlierefore,  would  be  to  fend 
abroad  a  part  of  the  neceflary  fubfiftence  of  the  people.  It  is 
Qtherwife  with  the  exportation  of  manufaclures.  The  maintenance 
of  the  people  employed  in  them  is  kept  at  home,  and  only  the  fur- 
plus  part  of  their  wcy.k  is  exported.  Mr.  Hume  frequently  takes 
notice  of  the  inability  of  the  antient  kings  of  England  to  carry  on, 
without  interruption,  any  foreign  war  of  long  duration.  The 
Englifh,  in  thofe  days,  had  nothing  wherewithal  to  purchafe  the 
pay  and  provifions  of  their  armies  in  foreign  countries,  but  either 
the  rude  produce  of  the  foil,  of  which  no  confiderable  part  could 
be  fparcd  from  the  home  confumption,  or  a  few  manufaftures  of  the 
coarfeft  kind,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  mde  pi'oduce,  the  tranf- 
portation  was  too  expenfive.  This  inability  did  not  arife  from  the 
want  of  money,  but  of  the  finer  and  more  improved  manufaftures. 
Buying  and  felling  was  tranfadled  by  means  of  money  in  England 
then,  as  well  as  now.  The  quantity  of  circulating  money  muft 
have  borne  the  fame  proportion  to  the  number  and  value  of  pur- 
chafes  and  fales  ufualiy  tranfaded  at  that  time,  which  it  does 
to  thofe  tranfafted  at  prefentj  or  rather  it  muft  have  borne 
a  greater  proportion,  Hcaufe  there  was  then  no  paper,  which 
now  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  employment  of  gold  and  filver. 
Among  nations  to  whom  commerce  and  manufaclures  are  little 
known,  the  fovercign,  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  can  felclom 
draw  any  confiderable  aid  from  his  fubjeds,  for  rcafons  vviiich  faall 
be  explained  hereafter.  It  is  in  fuch  countries,  therefore,  that 
he  generally  endeavours  to  accumulate  a  treafure,  as  the  only  refource 
-egainft  fuch  emergencies.     Independant  of  this  neccflity,  he  is  in 
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flich  a  fituation  naturally  difpofed  to  the  parfimony  requifite  for 
accumulation.     In  that  fimpJe  flats,  the  expence  even  of  a  fove- 
reign  is  not  direfted  by  the  vanity  which  delights  in  the  gaudy 
finery  of  a  court,  but  is  employed  in  bounty  to  his  tenants,  and  hof- 
pitality  to  his  retainers.     But  bounty  and  hofpitality  very  feldom 
lead  to  extravagance  j  though  vanity  almoft  always  does.     Every 
Tartar  chief,  accordingly,  has  a  treafure.     The  treafures  of  Ma- 
zepa,  chief  of  the  Coflacks  in  the  Ukraine,  the  famous  ally  of 
Charles  the  Xllth,  are  faid  to  have  been  very  great.     The  French 
kings  of  the  Merovingian  race  had  all  treafures.     When  they 
divided  theii*  kingdom  among  their  different  children,  they  divided 
their  treafure  too.      The   Saxon    princes,    and   the    firft  kings 
after  the  conqueft,  feem  likewife  to  have  accumulated  treafures. 
The  firft  exploit  of  every  new  reign  was  commonly  to  feize  the 
treafure  of  the  preceeding  king,  as  the  moft  eflential  meafure  for 
fecuring  the  fucceflion.     The  fovereigns  of  improved  and  com- 
mercial countries  are  not  under  the  fame  neceflity  of-  accumulating 
treafures,  becaufe  they  can  generally  draw  from  their  fubjefts  ex- 
traordinary aids  upon  extraordinary  occafions.     They  are  likewife 
lefs  difpofed  to  do  fo.     They  naturally,  perhaps  neceflarily,  follow 
the  mode  of  the  times,  and  their  expence  comes  to  be  regulated  by 
the  fame  extravagant  vanity  which  directs  that  of  all  the  other 
great  proprietors  in  their  dominions.     The  infignificant  pageantry 
of  their  court  becomes  everyday  more  brilliant,  and  the  expence. 
of  it  not  only   prevents   accumulation,  but  frequently  encroaches 
upon   the    funds  deftined  for  more   neceflary  expcnces.     What 
Dercyllidas  faid  of  the  court  of  Perfia,  may  be  applied  to  that  of 
feveral  European  princes,  that  he  faw  there  much  fplendor  but 
little  ftrength,  and  many  fervants  but  few  foldiers.  :;-?-' 
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The  importation  of  gold  and  filver  is  not  the  principal,  much  lefs 
the  folc  benefit  which  a  nation  derives  from  its  foreign  trade. 

Between. 
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JJ  o  O  K  Between  whatever  places  foreign  trade  is  carried  on,  they  all  of 
them  derive  two  diftin^  benefits  from  it.     It  carries  out  that  fur- 
plus  part  of  the  produce  of  their  land  and  labour  for  which  there 
is  no  demand  among  them,  and  brings  back  in  return  for  it  fome- 
thing  elfe  for  which  there  is  a  demand.     It  gives  a  value  to  their 
fapei-fluities,   by  exchanging  them  for  fomething  dfe,  which  may 
fatisfy  a  part  of  their  wants,  and  increafe  their  «njoyments.     By 
nieaais  of  it,  the  narrownefs  of  the  home  market  does  not  hinder 
the  divifion  of  labour  in  any  particular  branch  of  art  or  manu- 
'aclure  from  being  caaried  to  the  higheft  perfe6tion.    By  opening 
a  more  extenfive  market  for  whatever  part  of  the  produce  of  their 
labour  may  exceed  the  home  coafumption,  it  encourages  tliem  to 
improvjE  its  productive  powers,  and  to  augment  its  annual  produce 
to  the  utmoft;,  and  thereby  increafe  the  real  revenue  and  wealth  of 
the  Ibciety.    Thefe  great  and  important  fei*vices  foreign  trade  is 
continually  occupied  in  performing,  to  all  the  different  countries 
between  which  it  is  carried  on.     They  all  derive  great  benefit  from . 
it,  though  that  in  which  the  merchant  reiides  generally  derives  the 
greateft,  as  he  is  generally  more  employed  in  fupplying  the  wants, 
and  canying  out  tlie  fuperflu,ities  of  his  own,  than  of  any  other  par- 
ticular country.     To  import  the  gold  and  filver  which  may  be 
wanted,  into  the  countries  which  have  no  mines,  is,  no  doubt,  a  part 
qf  the  buiinefs  of  foreign  commerce.     It  is,  however,  a  moft  infig- 
nificant  part  of  it.  A  country  which  carried  on  foreign  trade  merely 
upon  this  account,  ^ould  fcarce  have  occafion  to  freight  a  fliip 
in  a  century.  .    .      .     . 

It  is  not  by  the  importation  of  gdd  and  filver,  that  the  dif- 
covery  of  America  has  enriched  Europe.  By  the  abundance  of  the 
American  mines,  thofe  metals  have  become  cheaper.  A  fervice  of 
plate  can  now  be  purchafed  for  about  a  third  part  of  the  corn, 
or  a  third  part  of  the  labour,  which  it  would  have  coft  in  the 
7  fifteenth 
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fifteenth  century.    With  the  fame  annual  expence  of  labour  and   CHAP, 
commodities,  Europe  can  annually  purchafe. about  .three  titoes  the 
quantity  of  plate  which   it  could  have  purchafed  at  that  time. 
But  when  a  commodity- comes  to  be  fold   for  a  third  part  of 
what  had  been  its  ufual  price*  not  only  thofe  who  purchafed  it 
before  can  purchafe  three  times  thdr  former  quantity,  but  it  is 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  a  much  greater  number  of  purcha- 
fersi  perhaps -tomore  than  ten,  perhaps  to  more  than  twenty 
times  the  former  number.     So  that  there  may  be  in  Europe  at 
prefenty  not-only  more  than  three  times,  but  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  times  the  quantity  of  plate  which  would  have  been  in  it, 
even  in  its  prefent  ftate  of  improvement,  had  the  difcovery  of  the 
American  mines  never  been  made.     So  far  Europe  has,  no  doubt-, 
gained  a  real  conveniency,  though  furely  a  very  trifling  one.     The 
cheapneis  of  gpld  and  filver  renders   thofe  metals  rather  lefs  fit 
for  the  purpofes  of  money  than  they  were  before.     In  order  to 
make  the  fame  purchafes,  we  mufl:  load  ourfelves  with  a  greater 
quantity  of  them,  and  carry  about  a  Ihilling  in  our  pocket  where 
a  groat  would  have  done  before.     It  is*  difficult  to  fay  which  is 
moft    trifling,   this  inconveniency,  or  th6  oppofite  conveniency. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  have  made  any  very  eflfential 
change  in  the  ftate  of- Europe.     The  difcovery  of  America,  how- 
ever, certainly  made  a  moft  eflehtial  one.     By  opening  a  new  and 
inexhauftible  market  to-  all- the  commodities  of  Europe,  it  gave 
occafion  to  new  divifions  of    labour   and  improvements  of  art, 
which,  in  the  narrow  circle  of  the  antient  commerce,  could  never 
h^ve  taken  place  for  want  of  a  market  to  take  off^  the  greater  part 
of  their  produce.     The  produdive  powers  of  "labour  were  im- 
proved, and  its  produce  increafed  in  all  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  and  together  with  it  the  real  revenue  and  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants.     The  commodities  of  Europe  were  almoft  all  new  to 
America,  and  many  of  thofe  of  Amciica  were  new  to  Europe. 
Vol.  II.  E  Anew 
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BOOK  A  new  fett  of  exchanges,  therefore,  began  to  take  place  which  hafl 
never  been  thought  o£  before,  and  which  (hould  naturally  have 
proved  as  advantageous  to  the  new,  as  it  certainly  did  to  the  old 
continent.  The  favage  injuftice  of  the  Europeans  rendered  an 
event,  which  ought  to  have  been  beneficial  to  all,  ruinous  and 
'^cilru£live  to  feveral  of  thofe  unfortunate  countries. 

The  difcovery  of  a  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  happened  much  about  the  fame  time,  opened, 
|)erhaps,  a  ftill  more  extenfive  range  to  foreign  commerce  than  even 
that  of  America,  notwithftanding  the  greater  diftance.  There  were 
but  two  nations  in  America,  in  any  refpeft  fuperior  to  fav^ges, 
and  thefe  were  deftroyed  almoft  as  foon  as  difcorered.  The 
4'eft  were  mere  favages.  But  tlie  em^Mres  of  China,  Indoftan,  Japan, 
as  well  as  feveral  others  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  without  having  richer 
mines  of  gold  or  lilver,  were  in  every  other  refpeft  much  richer, 
better  cultivated,  and  more  advanced  in  all  arts  and  manufactures 
than  either  Mexico  or  Peru,  even  though  we  fhou'  ^  credit,  what 
plainly  defei-ves  no  credit,  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  Spanifli 
writers,  concerning  the  antient  ftate  of  thofe  empires.  But  rich 
and  civilized  nations  can  always  exchange  to  a  much  greater  value 
with  one  another,  than  with  favages  and  barbarians.  Europe, 
however,  has  hitherto  derived  much  lefs  advantage  from  its  com- 
merce with  the  Eaft  Indies,  than  from  that  with  America.  The 
Portuguefe  monopolifed  the  Eaft  India  trade  to  themfelves  for  about 
a  century,  and  it  was  only  indireftly  and  through  them,  that  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  could  either  fend  out  or  receive  any  goods 
from  that  country.  When  the  Dutch,  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
><:entury,  began  to  encroach  upon  them,  they  vefted  their  whole 
Eaft  India  commerce  in  an  exclufive  company.  The  Englifh, 
French,  Swedes,  and  Danes,  have  all  followed  their  example,  fo 
ihat  no  great  nation  in  Europe  has  ever  yet  had  the  benefit  of  a 
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ffce  commerce  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  No  other  reafon  need  be  affigned  C  HA  p. 
why  it  has  never  been  fo  advantageous  as  the  trade  to  America, 
which,  between  almoft  every  nation  of  Europe  and  its  own  colonies, 
is  free  to  all  its  fubje£ts.  The  exclufive  privileges  of  thofe  Eaft  India 
companies,  their  great  riches,  the  great  favour  and  protection  which 
thefe  have  procured,  them  from  their  refpeClive  governments,  have 
excited  much  envy  againft  them.  This  envy  has  frequently  re- 
prefented  their  trade  as  altogether  pernicious,  on  account  of  the 
great  quantities  of  filver,  which  it  eveiy  year  exports  from  the 
countries  from  which  it  is  carried  on.  The  parties  concerned  have 
replied,  that  their  trade,  by  this  continual  exportation  of  filver, 
might,  indeed,  tend  to  impoverifh  Europe  in  general^  but  not 
the  particular  country  from  which  it  was  carried  on ;  becaufe,  by 
the  exportation  of  a  part  of  the  returns  to  other  European 
countries,  it  annually  brought  home  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
that  met;U  than  it  carried  out.  Both  the.  objedion  and  the  reply 
are  founded  in  the  popular  notion  which  I  have,  been  juft  now 
examining*  It  is,  therefore,  unneceffary  to  fay  any  thing  further 
about  either.  By  the  annual  exportation  of  filver  to  the  Eaft 
Indies,  plate  is  probably  fomewhat  dearer  in  Europe  than  it  other- 
wife  might  have  been  j  and  coined  filver  probably  purchafes  a  larger 
quantity  both  of  labour  and  commodities*  The  former  of  thefe 
two  effedls  is  a  very  fmalllofs,  the  latter  a  very  fmall  advantage; 
both  too  infignificant  to  defei-ve  any  part  of  the  publick  attention. 
The  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  opening  a  market  to  the  com- 
modities of  Europe,  or,  wliat  comes  nearly  to  the  fame  thing, 
to  the  gold  and  filver  which  is  purchafed  with  thofe  commodities, 
muft  neceflarily  tend  to  increafe  the  annual  produdion  of  European 
commodities,  and  confequently  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of 
Europe.  That  it  has  hitherto  increafed  them  fo  little,  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  reftraints  which  it  every  where  labours 
under.         . 
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*B  OO  K  iTHouGHTit  necefTary,  though  at  the  hazard  of  being  tediou9» 
■to  examine  at  full  length  this  popular  notion  that  wealth  condfts 
in  money,  or  in  gold  and  filver.  Money  in  common  language* 
as  I  have  alreadyobferved,  frequently iiignifies. wealth;  and  this 
•ambiguity  6f  -  cxpraflion  has  ■  rendered  this  popular  notion  fa  fa- 
•4ililiar  to  us,  that  even  they,  who  ar«  convinced  of  its  abfurdity* 
•are  veiy  apt  to  forget  their  own  principles,  and  in.  the  courfe  of 
their  reafonings  to  take  it  for  granted  as  a  certain -and  undeniable 
"truth.     Some  of  the  beft  .  EngliHi  -writers  upon  commerce  fet  out 

•  with  observing,  that  the  wealth  of  a  country  confifts,  not  in  its 

•  gold  and  filver  only,  but  in  its  lands,  houfes,  and '  confumable 
goods  of  all  different  kinds.     In  the  CGurfe-of  their  reafonings, 

'however,  the  lands,  'houfes,  and  confumable  'goods  feem  to  (lip 
out  of  their  memory,  and  the  ftrain  of  their  argument  frequen':ly 
fiippofes  that  all  wealth  confifVs  in  gold  and  filver,  and  that  to 
multiply  thofe  metals  is  the  great  x}bje6t  of  national  induftry  aiu! 

•commerce. 

The  two  principles  being  eftabliflied,   however,    that  wealth 

.confided  in  gold  and  filver,  and,  that  thofe  metals  could  be  brought 
into  a  country  which  had  no  mines  only  by  the  balance  of  trade,  or 

.by  exporting  to.  a  greater  vaJue  than  it  imported;  it  neceflarily 
became  the  great  ob^eft  of  political  xecoiiomy  to  diminifli  as  much 
as  poflible  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  for  home-confump- 

.  tion,  and  to  increafe  ,as  much,  as  poflible  the  exportation  of  the  pro- 
duce of  domeftick,  induftry.     Its  two  great  engines  for  enriching 

,the  country,  therefore,  were  reftraints  upon  importation,  and  en- 
couragements to  ex,portatio;i,       .  ^../„  ..  .,_...,-,.. .. 

The  reftraints  upon  importation  were  of  two  kinds. 

•First,  reftraints  upon  the  importation  of  fuch  foreign  goods 

for  home-confumption  as  could  be  produced  at  home,  from  what- 

.  ever  country  they  were  imported. 

7  Secondly, 
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•Secondly,  reftraints  upon  the  importation  of  goods  of  almoft  CHAP, 
all  kinds  from  thofe  particular  countries  with  which  the  L  ice  of  ■  '—  * 
trade  was  fuppofed  to  be  difadvantageous. 

Those  different  reftraints  confifted  fometimes  in  high  duties,  and 
ibmetimes  in  abfolute  prohibitions.  ' ;,:  a;,  i*   ^..i 

,  .  '        ■  •  ..         1  .  .  .  .,  ,  _  ,       . 

Exportation  was  encouraged  fometimes  by  drawbacks,  ibme- 
times  by  bounties,  fometimes  by  advantageous  treaties  of  com- 
merce with  foreign  dates,  and  fometimes  by  the  eftabiifhment  of 
cdonies  in  diftant  countries.     ^  ' '   »    (  -jm  iJ'dv. 
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Drawbacks  were  given  upon  two  different  occaflons.  When 
the  home-manufa6lures  were  fubjeft  to  any  duty  or  excife,  either 
the  whole  or  a  pait  of  it  was  frequently  drawn  back  upon  their 
exportation;  and  when  foreign  goods  liable  to  a  duty  were  im- 
ported, in  order  to  be  exported  again,  either  the  whole  or  a 
pait  of  this  duty  was  fometimes  given  back  upon  fuch  expor- 
tation. 

Bounties  were  given  for  the  encouragement  either  of  fome 
beginning  manufa£lures,  or  of  fuch  forts  of  induftry  of  other  kinds 
as  were  fuppofed  to  defeive  particular  favour* 

By  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce,  particular  privileges  wei^c 
procured  in  fome  foreign  ftate  for  the  goods  and  merchants 
of  the  country,  beyond  what  were  granted  to  tltofe  of  otlier 
countries. 

Bv  the  eftablifliment  of  colonies  in  diftant  countries,  not  only 
particular  privileges,    but  a  monopoly  was  frequently  procured 
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BOOK   for  the  goods  and  merchants  of  the  country,  which  cftabliflied 

them,  '     •'•'<;■   iJc.  « >  f..;g;  •ifi^-;)},.;  ;;  ,>f,.v  J  i.  ;r 
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The  two  forts  of  reftraints  upon  importation  above  mentioned, 
together  with  thefe  four  encouragements  to  exportation,  conftitutc 
the  fix  principal  means  by  which  the  commercial  fyftem  propofes 
to  increafe  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  in  any  country  by  turning 
the  balance  of  trade  in  its  favour.  I  (hall  confider  each  of  them  in 
a  particular  chapter,  and  withoijt  taking  much  further  notice  of 
their  fuppofed  tendency  to  bring  money  into  the  country,  I  fliall 
examine  chiefly  what  are  likely  to  be  the  efFedls  of  each  of  them 
upon  the  annual  produce  of  its  induftry.  According  as  they  tend 
cither  to  increafe  or  diminifli  the  value  of  this  annual  produce,  they 
muft  evidently  tend  either  to  increafe  or  diminifh  the  real  wealth 
and  revenue  of  the  countiy.        . .  , 
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CHAP.    11. 
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O/"  Rejlraintt  upon  the  Importation  of  fuch  Goods  from  Foreran 
Countries  as  can  6e  produced  at  Home,  ^ 

BY  reftraining  cither  by  high  duties  or  by  ablolute  prohibitions  CHAP, 
the  importation  of  fuch  goods  from  foreign  countries  as  can 
be  produced  at  home,  the  monopoly  of  the  home-market  is  more 
or  lefs  fecured  to  the  domeftick  induftry  employed  in  producing 
them.  Thus  the  prohibition  of  importing  either  live  cattle  or 
fait  provifions  from  foreign  countries  fecures  to  the  graziers  of 
Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of  the  home-market  for  butchers- 
meat.  The  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  corn,  which  in 
times  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a  prohibition,  give  a  like  ad- 
vantage to  the  growers  of  that  commodity.  The  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  foreign  woollens  is  equally  favourable  to  the 
woollen  manufacturers.  The  filk  manufacture,  though  altogether 
employed  upon  foreign  materials,  has  lately  obtained  the  fame 
advantage.  The  linen  manufacture  has  not  yet  obtained  it,  but 
is  making  great  ftrides  towards  it.  Many  other  forts  of  manu- 
facturers have,  in  the  fame  manner,  obtained  in  Great  Britain, 
either  altogether,  or  very  nearly  a  monopoly  againft  their  coun- 
trymen.       ,  ,^       .,  .  ,  .     ,       1 

'    --■  ■  '(■'.-' 

That  this  monopoly  of  the  home-market  frequently  gives  great 
encouragement  to  that  particular  fpecies  of  induftry  which  enjoys 
it,  and  frequently  turns  towards  that  employment  a  greater  fliare 
of  both  the  labour  and  ftock  of  the  fociety  than  would  otherwife 
have  gone  to  it,  cannot  be  doubted.     But  whether  it  tends  cither 
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BOOK  to  iiicreafe  the  general  induftiy  of  the  fociety,  or  to  give  it  the 
mod  advantageous  direction,   is .  not,  perhaps,  altogether  fo  cci'<*  • 
tain* 

The  general  induftry  of  the  fociety  never  can  exceed  what  the  ; 
capital  of  the  fociety  can  .employ.     As  the  number  of  woi'kmen  - 
that  can  be  kept  in  employment  by  any  particular  perfon  muft  bear 
a  certain  proportion  to  his  capital.  To  the  number  of  thofe  that  can 
be  continually  employed  by  all  the  members  of  a  greai  fociety 
muft  beai'  a  certain  proportion  to  the  whole  capital  of  that  fociety, , 
and  never  can  exceed  that  proportion.    No  regulation  of  commerce 
can  ihcreafe  the  qi^antity  of  induftry  in  any  (bciety  beyond  what  its  ; 
capital  can  maintain.     It  can.  only  divert  a  part  of  it  into  a  di"- 
reftion  into  which"  it  mightnot  otherwife  have  gone  j  and  it  is  by  - 
no  means  certain  that  this  artificial  direflion  is  likely  to  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  fociety  than  that  into  which  it  would  have., 
gone  of  its  own  accords.    • 

Every  individual  is  continually  exerting  himfelf  to  f  rid  but  the 
mod  advantageous  employment  for  whatever  capital  he  can  com- 
mand. It  is  his  own  advantage,  indeed,  and  not  that  of  the  fo- 
ciety, which  he  has  in  view.  But  the  ftudy  of  his  own  advantage 
naturally,  or  rather  neeeflarily  4eads  him  to  prefer- that  employment . 
which  is  moft  advantageous  to  the  fociety. 

First,  every  individual  endeavouts  to  employ  his  capital  as 
near  home  as  he  can,  and  confequently  as  much  as  he  can  in  the 
fupport  of  domeftick  induftry  j  provided  always  that  he  can  thereby 
obtain  the  ordinary,  or  not  a  great  deal  Icis  than  the  ordinary  pro- 


fits of  ftocfc. 


J  -■>u;. 
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Thus  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits,  every  whblefale  mer- 
chant naturally  prefers  the  home-trade  to  the   foreign  trade  of 

confumption, 
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c0nrumptlon»  and  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption  to  the  carrying 
trade.     In  tlic  home- trade  his  capital  is  never  fo  long  out  of  his 
fight  as  it  frequently  is  in  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption.     He 
can  know  better  the  charafter  and  fituation  of  the  perfons  whom 
he  trufts,  and  t  he  fliould  happen  to  be  deceived,  he  knows  better 
the  laws  of  the  country  from  which  he  muft  feek  rcdrefs.     In  the 
carrying  trade,  the  capital  of  the  merchant  is,  a$  it  were,  divided 
between  two  foreign  countries,  and  no  part  of  it  is  ever  neceflarily 
brought  home,  or  placed  under  his  own  immediate  view  and  com- 
mand.    The  capital  which  an  Amfterdam  merchant  employs  in 
carrying  com  from  Konnigfberg  to   Lilbon,    and  fruit  and  wine 
from  Lifljon  to  Konnigfterg,  muft  generally  be  the  one-half  of  it 
at  Konniglberg  and    the  other  half  at  Lifbon.     No  part  of  it 
need  ever  come  to  Amfterdam.    The  natural  refidence  of  fuch  a 
merchant  fliould  either  be  at  Konniglberg  or  Liibon,  and  it  can 
only  be  fome  very  particular  circumftances  which  can  make  him 
prefer  the   refidence  of  Amfterdam.     The  uneafincfs,    however, 
which  he  feels  at  being  fcparated  fo  far  from  his  capital,  generally 
determines   him  to  bring  part  both   of    the  Konnigfbcrg  goods 
which  he  deftincs  for  the  market  of  Lilbon,  and  of  the  Lilbon  goods 
which  he  deftines  for  that  of  Konnigfbcrg,  to  Amfterdam  :    and 
though  this  neceflarily  fubjefts  him  to  a  double  charge  of  load- 
ing and  unloading,   as  well  as  to  the  payment  of  fome    duties 
and  cuftoms,  yet  for  the  fake  of  having  fome  part  of  his  capital 
always  under  his  own  view  and  command,  he  willingly  fubmits 
to  this  extraordinary  charge;  and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  every 
countiy  which  has  any  confiderable  fliare  of  the  carrying  trade* 
becomes  always  the  emporium  or  gencial  market  for  the  goods  of 
all  the  dillcrcnt  coimtries  whofe  trade  it  carries  on.     The  mer- 
chant, in  order  to  fave  a  fecond  loading  and  unloading,  endeavours 
always  to  fell  in  the  home-market   as  much  of  the  goods  of  all 
thole  different  countries  as  he  can,  and  thus,  fo  far  as  he  can,  to- 
Vol.  II,  F  convert 
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convert  his  carrying  trade  into  a  foreign  trade  of  confumption. 
A  merchant,  in  the  fame  manner,  who  is  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  confumption,  when  he  collets  goods  for  foreign  markets, 
will  always  be  glad,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits,  to  fell  as 
great  a  part  of  them  at  home  as  he  can.  He  faves  himfelf  the 
rifk  and  trouble  of  exportation,  when  fo  far  as  he  can,  he  thus 
converts  his  foreign  trade  of  confumption  into  a  home-trade. 
Home  is  in  this  manner  the  center,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  round  which 
the  capitals  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  are  continually  cir- 
culating, and  towards  which  they  are  always  tending,  though 
by  particular  caufes  they  may  fometimes  be  driven  off  and  repelled 
from  it  towards  more  diflant  employments,  fiut  a  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  home-trade,  it  has  already  been  {hown,  necefiarily 
puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  domeftick  induftry,  and 
gives  revenue  and  employment  to  a  greater  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country,  than  an  equal  capital  employed  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  confumption  :  and  one  employed  ia  the  foreign 
trade  of  confumption  has  the  fame  advantage  over  an  equal  capital 
employed  in  the  carrying  trade.  Upon  equal,  or  only  nearly  equal 
profits,  therefore,  every  individual,  naturally  inclines  to  employ 
his  capital  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  likely  to  afford  the  greateH; 
fupport  to  domeftick  induftry,  and  to  give  revenue  and  employ- 
ment to  the  greatefl  number  of  the  people  of  his  own  country. 


m 


Secondly,  every  individual  who  employs  his  capital  in  the 
fupport  of  domeftick  induftry,  neceflarily  endeavours  fo  to  direft 
that  induftry,  that  its  produce  may  be  of  the  greateft  polfihle  value.- 

The  produce  of  induftry  is  what  it  adds  to  the  fubje6l  or  ma- 
terials upon  which  it  is  employed.     Jn  proportion  as  the  value  of 
this  produce  is  great  or  fmall,  fo  will  likewife  be  the  profits  of  the 
employer.    But  it  is  only  for  the  fake  of  profit  that  any  man  em- 
ploys 
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ploys  a  capital  in  the  fupport  of  induftry;  and  he  will  always,  there-   CHAP, 
fore,  endeavour  to  employ  it  in  the  fupport  of  that  induftry  of 
which  the  produce  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greateft  value,  or  to 
exchange  for  the  greateft  quantity  either  of  money  or  of  other 
goods.         ,  ,  .    , 

But  the  annual  revenue  of  every  fociety  is  always  precifely  equal 
to  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  whole  annual  produce  of  its  in- 
duftiy,  or  rather  is  precifely  the  fame  thing  with  that  exchangeable 
value.  As  every  individual,  therefore,  endeavours  as  much  as  he 
can  both  to  employ  his  capital  in  the  fupport  of  domeftick  induftry, 
and  fo  to  diretSl  that  induftry  that  its  produce  may  be  of  the  greateft 
value ;  every  individual  neceflarily  labours  to  render  the  annual  re- 
venue of  the  fociety  as  great  as  he  can.  He  generally,  indeed,  neither 
intends  to  promote  the  publick  intereft,  nor  knows  how  much  he  is 
promotuig  it.  By  preferring  the  fupport  of  domeftick  to  that  of 
foreign  induftry  he  intends  only  his  own  fecurity ;  and  by  diredling 
that  induftry  in  fuch  a  manner  as  its  produce  may  be  of  the  greateft 
value,  he  intends  only  his  own  gain,  and  he  is  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  cafes,  led  by  an  invifible  hand  to  promote  an  end  which  was 
no  part  of  his  intention.  Nor  is  it  always  the  worfe  for  the  fociety 
that  it  was  no  part  of  it.  By  purfuing  his  own  intereft  he  frequently 
promotes  that  of  the  fociety  more  effeftually  than  when  he  really 
intends  to  promote  it.  I  have  never  known  much  good  done  by 
thofe  who  afFedled  to  trade  for  the  publick  good.  It  is  an  affec- 
tation, indeed,  not  very  common  among  merchants,  and  veiy  few 
words  need  be  employed  in  diflliading  them  from  it. 


What   is  the  fpecies  of  domeftick  induftry  which  his  capital 

can  employ,  and  of  which  the  produce  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greateft 

value,  every  individual,  it  is  evident,  can,  in  his  local  fituation, 

judge  much  better  than  any  ftatefman  or  lawgiver  can  do  for  him. 

.  ^.       '  Fa  The 
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BOOK  The  ftatefman,  who  fhould  attempt  to  direft  private  people  in  what 
manner  they  ought  to  employ  their  capitals,  would  not  only  load 
himfelf  with  a  moft  unneceflary  attention,  but  affume  an  authority 
which  could  fafely  be  trufted,  not  only  to  no  fingle  perfon,  but 
to  no  council  or  fenate  whatever,  and  which  would  no  where  be 
fo  dangerous  as  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  folly  and  pre- 
fumption  enough  to  fancy  himfelf  fit  to  exercife  it. 


Hi    <    I 


To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home- market  to  the  produce  of 
domeftick  induftry,  in  any  particular  art  or  manufafture,  is  in  fome 
meafure  to  direft  private  people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to 
employ  their  capitals,  and  muft,  in  almoft  all  cafes,  be  either  a 
ufelefs  or  a  hurtful  regulation.  If  the  produce  of  domeftick  can  be 
brought  there  as  cheap  as  that  of  foreign  induftry,  the  regulation 
is  evidently  ufelefs.  If  it  cannot,  it  muft  generally  be  hurtful. 
It  is  the  maxim  of  every  prudent  mafter  of  a  family,  never  to  at- 
tempt to  make  at  home  what  it  will  coft  him  more  to  make  than 
to  buy.  Thetaylor  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  ftioes,  but 
buys  them  of  the  (hoemaker.  The  (hoemaker  does  not  attempt  to 
make  his  own  cloaths,  but  employs  a  taylor.  The  farmer  at- 
tempts to  make  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  employs  thofe 
different  artificers.  All  of  them  find  it  for  their  intereft  to  employ 
their  whole  induftry  in  a  way  in  which  they  have  fome  advantage 
over  their  neighbours,  and  to  purchafe  with  a  part  of  its  produce, 
or  what  is  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price  of  a  part  of  it,  whatever 
elfe  they  have  occafi  on  for.       '    :  ' 

What  is  prudence  in  the  condu6l  of  every  private  family, 
can  fcarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great  kingdom.  If  a  foreign  coun- 
try can  fupply  us  with  a  commodity  cheaper  than  we  ourfelves 
can  make  it,  beiter  buy  it  of  them  with  fome  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  our  own  induftiy,  employed  in  a  way  in  which  v/e  have 
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fome  advantage.  The  general  induftry  of  the  country,  being  CHAP, 
always  in  proportion  to  the  capital  which  employs  it,  will  not 
thereby  be  diminiftied,  no  more  than  that  of  the  above-mentioned 
artificers  J  but  only  left  to  find  out  the  way  in  which  it  can  be 
employed  with  the  greateft  advantage.  It  is  certainly  not  em- 
ployed to  the  greateft  advantage,  when  it  is  thus  directed  to- 
wards an  objeft  which  it  can  buy  cheaper  than  it  can  make.  The 
value  of  its  annual  produce  is  certainly  more  or  lefs  diminifhed,  when 
it  is  thus  turned  away  from  producing  commodities  evidently  of 
more  value  tlian  the  commodity  which  it  is  directed  to  produce. 
According  to  the  fuppofition,  that  commodity  could  be  purchafed 
from  foreign  countries  cheaper  than  it  can  be  made  at  home.  It 
could,  therefore,  have  been  purchafed  with  a  part  only  of  the 
commodities,  or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  with  a  pai  "•  only  of  the 
price  of  the  commodities,  which  the  induftry  employed  by  an  equal 
capital,  would  have  produced  at  home,  had  it  been  left  to  follow 
its  natural  courfe.  The  induftry  of  the  country,  therefore,  is 
thus  turned  away  from  a  more,  to  a  lefs  advantageous  employment, 
and  the  exchangeable  value  of  its  annual  produce,  inftead  of  being 
increafed,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  muft  necef- 
farily  be  diminiftied  by  every  fuch  regulation. 

By  means  of  fuch  regirlations,  indeed,  a  particular  manufaflure 
may  fometimes  be  acquired  fooner  than  it  could  have  been  otherwife, 
and  after  a  certain  time  may  be  made  at  home  as  clieap  or  cheaper 
than  in  the  foreign  countiy.  But  though  the  induftry  of  the 
fociety  may  be  thus  carried  with  advant;ge  into  a  particular  channel 
fooner  than  it  could  have  been  otherwife,  it  will  by  no  means 
follow  that  the  fum  total  either  of  its  induftry  or  of  its  revenue 
can  ever  be  augmented  by  any  fuch  regulation.  The  induftry  of 
the  fociety  can  augment  only  in  proportion  as  its  capital  augments, 
and  its  capital  can  augment  only  in  propoilion  to  what  can  be- 
gradually  faved  out  of  its  revenue.  But  the  immediate  chx6t  of 
8  evcrv 
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BOOK  every  fucli  regulation  is  to  dim^nifh  its  revenue,"  and  what  diminiflies' 
its  revenue,  is  certainly  not  very  likely  to  augment  its  capital 
fafler  than  it  would  have  augmented  of  its  own  accord,  had  both 
capital  and  induitry  been  left  to  find  out  their  natural  employments. 


■  i 


Though  for  want  of  fuch  regulations  the  fociety  Hiould  never 
acquire  the  propofed  manufafture,  it  would  not,  upon  that  account, 
neceflarily  be  the  poorer  in  any  one  period  of  its  duration.  In  every 
period  of  its  duration  its  whole  capital  and  induftry  might  ftill  have 
been  employed,  though  upon  different  objeds,  in  the  manner  that 
was  moA  advantageous  at  the  time.  In  every  period  its  revenue 
might  have  been  the  greateft  which  its  capital  could  afford,  and 
both  capital  and  revenue  might  have  been  augmenting  with  the 
greateft  poffible  rapidity.  ^  ,^  ;.i  ■  ^      , 

The  natural  advantages  which  one  country  has  over  another  in 
producing  particular  commodities  are  fometimes  fo  great,  that  it  is 
acknowledged  by  all  the  world  to  be  in  vain  to  ftruggle  with  them. 
By  means  of  glafles,  hotbeds,  and  hotwalls,  very  good  grapes  can 
be  raifed  in  Scotland,  and  very  good  wine  too  can  be  made  of  them 
at  about  thirty  times  the  expence  for  which  at  lead  equally  good 
can  be  brought  from  foreign  countries.  Would  it  be  a  reafonable 
law  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  all  foreign  wines,  merely  to 
encourage  the  making  of  claret  and  burgundy  in  Scotland  ?  But 
if  there  would  be  a  manifeft  abfurdity  in  turning  towards  any  em- 
ployment, thirty  times  more  of  the  capital  and  induftry  of  the 
country,  than  would  be  neceflary  to  purchafe  from  foreign  countricg 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  commodities  wanted,  there  muft  be  an 
abfurdity,  though  not  altogether  fo  glaring,  yet  exadly  of  the 
fame  kind,  in  turniTig  towards  any  fuch  employment  a  thirtieth, 
or  even  a  three  hundredth  part  more  of  either.  Whether  the  ad- 
vantages wliich  one  country  has  over  another,  be  natural  or  ac- 

■  :     quired. 
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quired,  is  in  this  refpefl  of  no  confequence.  As  long  as  the  one  C  HA  P, 
country  has  thofe  advantages,  and  the  other  wants  them,  it  will  ■  '  * 
always  be  more  advantageous  for  the  latter,  rather  to  buy  of  the 
former  than  to  make.  It  is  an  acquired  advantage  only,  which 
one  artificer  has  over  his  neighbour,  who  exercifes  another  trade, 
and  yet  they  both  find  it  more  advantageous  to  buy  of  one  ano- 
ther, than  to  make  what  does  not  belong  to  their  particular 
trades,  ;  •  "        ■►  ",  ,•    :    .'\ 


Merchants  and  manufa£lurers  are  the  people  who  derive 
tlie  greateft  advantage  from  this  monopoly  of  the  home  market. 
The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  and  of  fait 
provifions,  together  with  the  high  duties  upon  foreign  corn,  which 
in  times  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a  prohibition,  are  not  near 
fo  advantageous  to  the  graziers  and  farmers  of  Great  Britain,  as 
other  regulations  of  the  fame  kind  are  ta  its  merchants  and  manu- 
fa£lurers.  Manufa£lures,  thofe  of  the  finer  kind  efpecially,  are 
more  eafily  tranfported  from  one  country  to  another  than  corn  or 
cattle.  It  is  in  the  fetching  and  carrying  manufa£lures,  accord- 
ingly, that  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  employed.  In  manufactures,, 
a  very  fmall  advantage  will  enable  foreigners  to  underfell  our  own 
workmen,  even  in  the  home  market.  It  will  require  a  very  great 
one  to  enable  them  to  do  fo  in  the  rude  produce  of  the  foil.  If 
the  free  importation  of  foreign  manufadures  was  permitted,  feveral 
of  the  home  manufadures  would  probably  fuffer,  and  fc  ne  of 
of  them,  perhaps,  go  to  ruin  altogetlier,  and  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  ftock  and  induftry  at  prefent  employed  in  them,  would  be 
forced  to  find  out  fome  other  employment.  But  the  freeft  \m^ 
portation  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  foil  could  have  no  fuch  effeft. 
upon  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 

If  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  for  example,  was  made  ever 

ft)  free,  fo  few  could  be  imported,  that  the  grazing  trade  of  Great 
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BOOK  Britain  could  be  little  affefted  by  it.  Live  cattle  are,  perhaps,  the 
only  commodity  of  which  the  tranfpoitation  is  more  expenfive  by 
fea  than  by  land.  By  land  they  carry  themfelves  to  market.  By 
fea,  not  only  the  cattle,  but  their  food  and  their  water  too  muft  be 
carried  at  no  fmall  expence  and  inconvenicncy.  The  fbort  fea 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  indeed,  rendei's  the  importation 
of  Irifli  cattle  more  eafy.  But  though  the  free  importation  of 
them,  which  was  lately  permitted  only  for  a  limited  time,  were 
rendered  perpetual,  it  could  have  no  confiderable  effe6t  upon  the 
-  intereft  of  the  graziers  of  Great  Britain.  T  hofe  parts  of  Great 
Britain  which  border  upon  the  Irifh  fea  are  all  grazing  countries. 
Irifh  cattle  could  never  be  imported  for  their  ufe,  but  muft  be  drove 
through  thofe  very  extenfivc  countries,  at  no  fmall  expence  and  in- 
conveniency,  before  the/  could  arrive  at  their  proper  market.  Fat 
cattle  could  not  be  drove  fo  far.  Lean  cattle,  therefore,  only 
could  be  imported,  and  fuch  importation  could  interfere,  not  with 
the  intereft  of  the  feeding  or  fattening  countries,  to  which  by 
reducing  the  price  of  lean  cattle,  it  would  rather  be  advantageous, 
but  with  that  of  the  breeding  countries  only.  The  fmall  number 
of  Irifli  cattle  imported  fince  their  importation  was  permitted, 
together  with  the  good  price  at  which  lean  cattle  ftill  continue  to 
fell,  feem  to  demonftrate  tha':  even  the  breeding  countries  of  Great 
Britain  are  never  likely  to  be  much  affeded  by  the  free  importation 
of  Irifti  cattle.  The  common  people  of  Ireland,  indeed,  are  faid 
to  have  fometimes  oppofed  with  violence  the  exportation  of  their 
cattle.  But  if  the  exporters  had  found  any  great  advantage  in 
continuing  the  trade,  they  could  eafily,  when  the  law  was  on  their 
fide,  have  conquered  this  mobbifh  oppofition.  ■ 


i\> 


Feeding  and  fattening  countries,  befides,  muft  always  be 
highly  improved,  whereas  breeding  countries  are  gen<3raHy  un- 
cultivated.    The  hi^h  price  of  lean  cattle,  by  augmenting  the  value 
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of  unciHtirated  laad,  is  like  a  bounty  agaigft  improvement.  To  C  HA  P. 
any  country  whidi  was  highly  improved  throughout,  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  import  its  lean  cattle  than  to  breed  them. 
The  province  of  Holland,  accordingly,  is  fjud  to  follow  this 
maxim  at  prefent.  The  Biountains  of  (Scotland,  Wales,  and 
Nortbumherland,  indeed,  ^ne  co.untcies  not  capable  of  .much  im- 
provement, and  feem  deftined  by  nature  to  be  the  breeding  coun- 
tries of  Great  Britain.  TJie  freeft  importation  of  foreign  cattle 
could  have  mo  other  tSkdt  than  to  hinder  thofe  breeding  countries 
from  taking  advantage  of  tJfie  increaftng  population  and  improve- 
ment  of  the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  from  raifmg  their  price  to  ati 
exorbitant  height,  and  from  laying  a  real  tax  i\pon  all  the  more 
improved  and<cuhivatsd  parts  of  the  country. 

The  freeft  importation  of  fah  provifions,  in  the  fame  manner, 
could  have  as  Uttle  effoft  upon  the  intereft  of  the  graziers  of 
Great  Brittdn  as  that  of  live  cattle.  Salt  .provifion/.  are  not  only 
a  veiy  bulky  commodity,  but  when  compared  with  frefti  meat, 
they  are  a  comm<Jdity  both  of  worfe  quality,  and  as  they  coft 
more  labour  and  expence,  of  higher  price.  They  could  never, 
therefore,  come  into  competition  with  the  frefh  meat,  thoqgh 
they  might  with  the  ialt  pro^fions  of  the  country.  They  might 
be  uled  for  vi^ualling  ihips  for  diftant  voyages,  and  fuch  like  ufes, 
but  could  never  make  any  confiderable  part  of  the  food  of  the 
people.  The  fmall  quantity  of  fait  provifions  imported  from  Ire- 
land fince  their  importation  was  rendered  free,  is  an  experimental 
proof  that  oi:r  graziers  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  it.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  price  of  butcher's-meat  ha.«?  ever  been 
fenfibly  aflfefted  by  it. 

EvEW  the  free  importation  of  foreign  com  could  very  little 
nffeft  thft  inteieft  of  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain.  Corn  is  a 
much  more  bulky  commodity  than  butcher's-meat,     A  pound  of 
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B  ^^^P  K  wheat  at  a  penny  is  as  dear  as  a  pound  of  butcher's-mcat  at  four- 
pence.  The  fmall  quantity  of  foreign  corn  imported  even  in  times: 
of  the  greateft  fcarcity,  may  fatisfy  our  farmers  that  they  can  have 
nothing  to  fear  fixan  the  freeft  importation.  The  average  quantity 
imported,  one  year  with  another,  amounts  only,  according  to  the 
very  well  informed  author  of  the  trafts  upon  the  corn  trade,  to 
twenty-three  thousand  feven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  quarters 
of  all  forts  of  grain,  and  does  not  exceed  the  five  hundredth' 
and  feventy-one  part  of  tlie  annual  confumption.  But  as  the 
bounty  upon  corn  occafions  a  greater  exportation  in  years  of  plenty, 
fo  it  mull  of  confequence  occafion  a  greater  importation  in 
years  of  fcarcity,  than  would  otherwife  take  place.  By  means 
of  it,  the  plenty  of  one  year  does  not  compeniate  the  fcaicity  of 
another,  and  as  the  average  quantity  exported  is  neceflarily  aug- 
mented by  it,  fo  mu(l  likewife,  in  the  a£lual  ftate  of  tillage,  the 
average  quantity  imported.  If  there  was  no  bounty,  as  lefs  corn 
would  be  exported,  fo  it  is  probable  that  one  year  with  another, 
lefs  would  be  imported  than  at  prefent.  The  corn^  merchants,  the 
fetchers  and  carriers  of  com,  between  Great  Britain  and  foreign 
countries,  would  have  much  lefs  employment,  and  might  fuffer 
confiderably ;  but  the  country  gentlemen  and  farmers  could  fuffer 
very  little.  It  is  in  the  corn  merchants  accordingly,  rather  than 
in  the  counti-y  gentlemen  and  farmers,  that  I  have  obferved  the 
greatefl  anxiety  for  the  renewal  and  continuation  of  the  bounty^ 


Country  gentlemen  and  farmers  are,  to  their  great  Honour, 
of  all  people,  the  leafl  fubjeft  to  the  wretched  fpirit  of  monopoly. 
The  undertaker  of  a  great  manufactory  is  fometimes  alarmed  if 
another  work  of  the  fame  kind  is  eftablifhed  within  twenty  miles 
of  him.  The  Dutch  undertaker  of  the  woollen  manufacture  at 
Abbeville,  flipulated  that  no  work  of  the  fame  kind  fhould  be 
eftabliflied  within  thirty  leagues  of  that  city.     Farmers  and  country 

gentlemen 
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gentlemen,  on  the  cbntrary,  are  generally  difpofed  rather  to  promote  C  H^A  P. 
than  to  obftru6l  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  their  neigh- 
bours farms  and  eftates.  They  have  no  fecrets,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
the  greater  part  of  manufa^".  .rers,  but  are  generally  rather  fond 
of  communicating  to  their  neighbours,  and  of  extending  as  far 
as  poffible  any  new  praftice  which  they  have  found  to  be  advan- 
tageous. Pius  ^ejlust  fays  old  Cato,  JiabiliJ/imufque,  minime' 
que  invidlqfus  \  minimeque  male  cogitantes  funt,  qui  in  eo  Jiudio 
occupati  funt.  Country  gentleman  and  farmers,  difperfed  in  dif" 
ferent  parts  of  the  cpuntry,  cannot  fo  eaiily  combine  as  merchant^ 
and  manufacturers,  who  being  coileCled  into  towns,  and  accuflomed 
to  that  exclufive  corporation  fpirit  which  prevails  in  them,  na- 
turally endeavour  to  obtain  againft  all  their  countrymen,  the 
fame  exclufive  privilege  which  they  generally  poflefs  againft  the 
inhabitants  of  their, refpeiftive  towns.  They  accordingly  feem  to 
have  been  the  original  inventors  of  thofe  reftraints  upon  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods,  which  fecure  to  them  the  monopoly 
of  the  home  market.  It  was  probably  in  imitation  of  them, 
and  to  put  themfelves  upon  a  level  with  thofe,  who,  they  found 
were  difpofed  to  opprefs  them,  that  the  country  gentlemen  and 
farmers  of  Great  Britain  fo  far  forgot  the  generofity  which  is  na- 
tural to  their  ftation,  as  to  demand  the  exclufive  privilege  of 
fupplying  their  countrymen  with  corn  and  butcher's-meat.  They 
did  not  perhaps  take  time  to  confider,  how  much  leff  their  intereft 
could  be  affefted  by  the  freedom  of  trade,  than  that  of  the  people 
whofe  example  they  followed.    '  ' /' 


IJ  ^1U%.* 


To  prohibit  by  a  perpetual  law  the  importation  of  foreign  corn 
and  cattle,  is  in  reality  to  cnaft,  that  the  population  and  induftry 
of  the  country  fliall  at  no  time  exceed  what  the  mde  produce  of 
its  own  foil  can  maintain,,      ,  .^      , 
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There  feem,  however,  to  be  two  cafes  in  vdnchit  will  generally 
be  advantageous  to  lay  fome  burden  upoa  fomgn,  for  die  encou- 
ragement of  domeftickinduftry. 

The  firft  u  when  f&mr  particular  fort  of  induftry  is  ncceflary 
for  the  defence  of  the  country.  The  defence  of  Great  Britain^ 
for  example,  depends  very  much  upon  the  number  of  its  failors 
and  (hipping.  The  aft  of  navigation,  therefore,  very  properly 
endeavours  to  give  the  failors  and  fhipping  of  Great  Britain  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade  of  their  own  country,  in  fome  cafes,  by 
abfblute  prohibitions,  and  in  others  by  heavy  burdens  upon  the 
ihipping  of  foreign  countries.  The  following  arc  the  principal 
difpofitions  of  this  a£l :.         ■''■■   ...  ■        . 

First,  all.  fhips,  of  which  the  owners,  maflfers,  and  three- 
fourths  of  th<.'  maiiners  are  not  Britifh  fubjedts,  are  prohibited> 
upcNi  pain  of  forfeiting  ihip  and  cargo,  from  trading  to  the  Britidi 
fettlements  and  plantations*  or  from  being  employed  in  the  cord- 
ing trade  of  Great  Britain. 

Secondly,  a  great  vanety  of  the  moft  bulky  articles  of  im- 
portation can  be  brought  into  Great  Britain  only,  either  in  fuch 
{hips  as  are  above  defcribed,  or  in  (hips  of  the  country  where 
thofc  goods  are  produced,  and  of  which  the  owners,  mailers,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  mariners  are  of  that  particular  country ;  and 
when  imported  even  in  fhips  of  this  latter  kind,  they  are  fubjeft  to 
double  aliens  duty.  If  imported  in  fliips  of  any  other  country,  the 
penalty  is  forfdture  of  fliip  and  cargo.  When  this  aft  was  made, 
the  Dutch  were,  what  they  ftill  are,  the  great  carriers  of  Europe,  and 
by  this  regulation  they  were  entirely  excluded  from  being  the  carriers 
to  Great  Britain,  or  from  importing  to  us  the  goods  of  any  other 
European  country,  • 

Thirdly^ 
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Thirdly,  a  great  variety  of  the  moft  bulky  articles  of  im-  CHAP, 
portation  are  prohibited  from  being  imported,  even  in  Britifh  fhips, 
fi  om  any  country  but  that  in  which  they  are  produced ;  under  pain 
of  forfeiting  fhip  and  cargo.  This  regulation  too  was  probably 
intended  againft  the.  Dutch.  Holland  was  then,  as  now,  the  great 
emporium  for  all  European  goods,  and  by  this  regulation,  Britifli 
(hips  were  hindered  from  loading  in  Holland  the  goods  of  any  other 
European  country.    ^  v   '     ..     *     ;    i--! 


ittk  --,.     f  ««'\  I 


Fourthly,  fait  fifli  of  all  kinds,  whale-fins,  whale-bone,  oil 
and  blubber,  not  caught  by  and  cured  on  board  Britifh  vefTels,  when 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  are  fubje£ted  to  double  aliens  duty.  The 
Dutch,  as  they  are  ftill  the  principal,  were  then  the  only  fifhers 
in  Europe  that  attempted  to  fupply  foreign  nations  with  fi(h.  By 
this  regulation,-  a  very  heavy  burden  was  laid  upon  their  fupplying, 
Great  Briton. 

When  the  adl  of  navigation  was  made,  though  England  and 
Holland  were  not  aftually  at  war,   the  moft  violent  animofity 
fubfifted  between  the   two  nations.      It   had  begun  during  tlie 
government  of  the  long  parliament  which  firft  framed  this  aft 
and  it  broke  out  foon  after  in  the  Dutch  wars  during  that  of  the 
Proteftor  and  of  Charles  the  lid.     It  is  not  impoflible,  therefore 
that  fome  of  the  regulations  of  this  famous  aft  may  have  proceeded, 
from  national  animofity.     They  are  as  wife,  however,  as  if  they 
had  a!l  been  dilated  by  the  moft  deliberate  wifdom.    National  ani- 
mofity at  that  particular  time  aimed  at  the  very  fame  objeft  which 
the  moft  deliberate  wiftiom  wouH  have  recommended,  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  naval  power  of  Holland,   the  only  naval  power 
which  could  endanger  the  fecurity  of  England. 

The  aft  of  navigation  is  not  favourable  to  foreign  commerce, 
or  to  the  growth  of  that  opulence  which  can  arife  from  it.     The 
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J^  f|>  O  K  intcrcft  of  a  nation  in  its  commercial  relations  to  foreign  nations 
c — r-^  is,  like  that  of  a  merchant  with  regard  to  the  different  people  with 
whom  he  deals,  to  buy  as  cheap  and  to  fell  as  dear  as  pofllble.  But 
it  will  be  moft  likely  to  buy  cheap,  when  by  the  moft  perfedl  free- 
■dom  of  trade  it  encourages  alt  nations  to  bring  to  it  the  goods 
which  it  has  occafion  to  purchafej  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  will 
ie  moft  likely  to  fell  dear,  when  its  markets  are  thus  filled  with 
the  greatcft  number  of  buyers.  The  adt  of  navigation,  it  is  true, 
lays  no  burden  upon  foreign  (hips  that  come  to  export  the  produce 
of  Britifli  induftry.  Even  the  antient  aliens  duty,  which  ufed  to 
be  paid  upon  all  goods  exported  as  well  as  imported,  has,  by  feveral 
fubfequent  ads,  been  taken  off  from  the  greater  part  of  the  articles 
of  exportation.  But  if  foreigners,  either  by  prohibitions  or  high 
xluties,  are  hindered  from  coming  to  fell,  they  cannot  always  afford 
to  come  to  buy ;  becaufe  coming  without  a  cargo,  they  muft  lofe  the 
freight  from  their  own  country  to  Great  Britain.  By  diminifhing  the 
number  of  fellers,  therefore,  we  necelTarily  diminifh  that  of  buyers, 
and  are  thus  likely  not  only  to  buy  foreign  goods  dearer,  but  to  fell 
our  own  cheaper,  than  if  there  was  a  more  perfe(5l  freedom  of 
trade.  As  defence,  however,  is  of  much  more  importance  than 
opulence,  the  a(5l  of  navigation  is,  perhaps,  the  wifeft  of  all  the 
commercial  regulations  of  England. 


|.  .. 
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The  fecond  cafe,  in  which  it  will  generally  be  advantageous  to 
lay  fome  burden  upon  foreign  for  the  encouragement  of  domeftick 
induftry,  is,  when  fome  tax  is  impofed  at  home  upon  the  produce 
of  the  latter.  h\  this  cafe,  it  fecms  reafonable  that  an  equal  tax 
ftiould  be  impofed  upon  the  like  produce  of  the  former.  This 
would  not  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  domeftick 
indulby,  nor  turn  towards  a  particular  employment  a  greater  fhar. 
of  the  ftock  and  labour  of  the  country,  than  what  would  naturally 
go  to  it.    It  would  only  hinder  any  part  of  what  would  naturally 
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go  to  it  from  being  turned  away  by  the  tax,  into  a  lefs  natural  C  HA  p. 
diredion,  and  would  leave  the  competition  between  foreign  and 
domeftick  induftry,  after  the  tax,  as  nearly  as  poflible  upon  the 
fume  footing  as  before  it.  In  Great  Britain,  when  any  fuch  tax 
is  laid  upon  the  produce  of  domeftick  induftry,  it  is  ufual  at  the 
fame  time,  in  order  to  ftop  the  clamorous  complaints  of  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  that  they  will  be  underfold  at  home, 
to  lay  a  much  heavier  duty  upon  the  importation  of  all  foreign 
goods  of  the  fame  kind.      -  ny^    >, ,,  ({Hr,    ..  »  >  j^».    ,      • 


This  fecond  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  trade  according  to* 
fome  people  ftiould,  upon  fome  occnfions,  be  extended  much  further 
than  to  the  precife  foreign  commodities  which  could  come  into 
competition  with  thofe  which  had  been  taxed  at  home.  When  the 
necelTaries  of  life  have  been  taxed  in  any  country,  it  becomes  proper, 
they  pretend,  to  tax  not  only  the  like  neceflfaries  of  life  imported 
from  other  countries,  but  all  forts  of  foreign  goods  which  can 
come  into  competition  with  any  thing  that  is  the  produce  of 
domeftick  induftry.  Subfiftence,  they  fay,  becomes  neceftarily 
dearer  in  confequence  of  fuch  taxes ;  and  the  price  of  labour  muft 
always  rife  with  the  price  of  the  labourers  fubfiftcnce.  Every  com- 
modity, therefore,  which  i§  the  produce  of  domeftick  induftry,. 
though  not  immediately  taxed  itfelf,  becomes  dearer  in  confequence 
of  fuch  taxes,  becaufe  the  labour  which  produces  it  becomes  fo. 
Such  taxes,  therefore^  are  really  equivalent,  they  fay,  to  a  tax 
upon  every  particular  commodity  produced  at  home.  In  order 
to  put  domeftick  upon,  tlie  fame  footing  with  foi;eign  induftiy, 
therefore,  it  becomes  neceflary,  they  think,  to  lay  fome  duty 
upon  eveiy  foreign  commodity,  equal  to  this  enhancement  of  the 
price  of  the  home  conwiodities  with  which  it  car.  come  into  com- 
petition.. 

Whether 
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Whether  taxes  upon  the  neccffaries  of  life,  fuch  as  thofe  in 
Great  Britain  upon  malt,  beer,  foap,  fait,  leather,  candles,  &c. 
necel^rily  rufe  the  price  of  labour,  and  confequently  that  of  all 
other  commodities,  I  fhall  confider  hereafter,  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  taxes.  Supfpdfing,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  that 
they  have  this  ef&6t,  and  they  have  it  undoubtedly,  tlus  general 
(enhancement  of  the  price  of  all  commodities,  in  confequence  of 
that  of  labour,  is  a  cafe  which  differs  in  the  two  following 
refpefls  from  that  of  a  particular  commodity,  of  which  the  price 
^as  enhanced  by  a  particular  tax  immediately  impoied  upon  it. 


First,  it  might  always  be  known  with  great  cxafhicfs  how 
far  the  price  of  fuch  a  commodity  could  be  enhanced  by  fuch  a  tax: 
but  how  far  the  general  enhancement  of  the  price  of  labour  might 
afFeft  that  6f  every  different  commodity,  about  which  labour  was 
Employed,  could  never  be  known  with  any  tolerable  exatSlnefs. 
It  would  be  impoflible,  therefore,  to  proportion  with  any  tolerable 
j£]ta6lnefs  the  tax  upon  every  foreign  to  this  enhancement  of  the 
price  of  every  home  commodity. 


Secondly,  taxes  upon  the  neceflkries  of  life  have  nearly  the 
fame  effedt  upon  the  circumftances  of  the  people  as  a  poor  foil 
and  a  bad  climate.  Provifions  are  thereby  rendered  dearer  in  the 
fame  maimer  as  if  it  required  extraordinary  labour  and  expence  to 
raife  them.  As  in  the  natural  fcarcity  arifing  from  foil  and  cli- 
mate, it  would  be  abfurd  to  dire£t  the  people  in  what  manner  they 
x>ught  to  employ  their  capitals  and  induilry,  fo  it  is  likewife  in  the 
artificial  fcai'city  arifing  from  fuch  taxes.  To  be  left  to  accommo- 
date, as  well  as  they  could,  their  induftry  to  their  fituatton,  and  to 
find  out  thofe  employments  in  which,  notwithflanding  their  un- 
favourable circumfliances,  they  might  have  fome  advantage  either  in 
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the  home,  or  in  the  foreign  market,  is*what  in  both  cafes,  would  C  HAP, 
evidently  be  moft  for  their  advantage.  To  la.y  a  new  tax  upon  them, 
becaufe  they  are  already  overburdened  with  taxes,  and  becaufe  they 
already  pay  too  dear  for  the  necelTaries  of  life,  to  make  them  likewife 
pay  too  dear  for  the  greater  part  of  other  commodities,  is  certainly 
a  moft  abfurd  way  of  making  amends.. 


f  ♦»!' 


r.h 


Such  taxes,  when  they  have  grown  up  to  a  certain  height,  are 
a  curfe  equal  to  the  barrennefs  of  the  earth  and  the  inclemency  of 
the  heavens ;  and  yet  it  is  in  the  richeft  and  moft  induftrious  coun- 
tries that  they  have  .been  moft  generally  impofed.  No. other  coun- 
tries could  (uppoit  fo  great  a  diforder,.  As  the  ftrongcft  bodies 
only  can  live  and  enjoy  health,  under  an  uiiwholelbme  regimen; 
fo  the  nations  only,  that  in  every  fort  of  induftry  have  the  greateft 
natural  and  acquired  advantages,  can  fubiift  and  profper  under  fuch 
taxes.  Holland  is  the  country  in  Europe  ia  which  they  abound 
moft,  and  which  from  peculiar  circumftances  continues  to  profper*  ' 
not  by  means  of  them,  as  has  been  moft  abfurdly  fuppofed,  but 
in  (pite  of  them. 

As  there  are  two  cafes  in  which  it  will  generally  be  advantage- 
ous to  lay  fome  burden  upon  foreign,  for  the  encouragement  of 
domeftick  induftry;  fo  there  are  two  others  in  which  it  may  fome- 
times  be  a  matter  of  deliberation ;  in  the  one,  how  far  it  is  proper 
to  continue  the  free  importation  of  certain  foreign  goods;  and 
in  the  other,  how  far  or  in  what  manner  it  may  be  proper  to  reftorc 
that  free  importation  after  k  has  btcn  for  fome  tune  Interrupted. 

The  cafe  in  which  it  may  fometimes  be  a  matter  of  deliberation 
how  for  it  is  proper  to  continue  the  free  importation  of  certain 
foreign  goods,  is,  when  fome  foreign  nation  reftrains  by  high  duties 
or  prohibitions  the  importotion  of  fome  of  our  manufadures  into 
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BOOK  their  countty.    Revenge  in  this  cafe  xiJiturally  diftates  retaliation, 
and  that  we  (hould  impc^  the  like  duties  and  prohibitions  upon' 
the  importation  of  fome  or  aU  of  their  manufactures  into  ours^ 
Nations,   accordingly>  feldom  fail  to  retaliate  in  this  manner. 
The  French  have  been  particularly  forward  to  favour  thfeir  own 
manufaftures  by  reftraining  the  importation  of  fuch  foreign  goods 
as  could  come  into  competition  with  them.    In  this  confifted  a 
great  part  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Colbert>  who,  notwithftanding  his 
great  abilities.  Teems  in  tikis  cafe  to  have  been  impofed  upon  by  the 
fophiftry  of  morchants  and  manufacturers,  whbare  always  demand- 
ing n  monopoly  agalnft  their  c&Untrymeh-.     It  is  at  prefent  the 
opinion  of  the  moft  intelligent  meu  in  Fratoce  th^  hlsr  operaftiofis 
of  this  kind  have  not  been  benefi(^l  td  his  country^.     That  minifter 
by  the  tarif  of  1667,  ihipofedvcry  high  duties  upon  a  great  num^ 
ber  of  foreign  msinufaChireSk    Upon  his  itfufing  to  moderate  them 
in  favour  of  the  Dutoh,  they  in  16^*  p^^hibited' the  ittipOrtatiort 
of  the  winesi  brandixs^  and<  mttnufaffllures  of  Prahce.     I'he  war 
of  1672  feems- to  hove  bten  in  ptt^  oecafionai  by  this  <«fhmtrcial 
difpute.     The  peace  of  Nimeguen  put  an  end  to  it  in  ity^,  by 
moderating  feme  of  thofe  duties  in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  who  in 
confequence  took,  off  their  prohibitron.     It  was  about  th«  famis  rime 
that  the  French  and  Engliih  begairmutoafH)^  to  opprefi  each  othefS 
indttftry*  by  the  like  duties  and  prbhi^tA^si,  of  whichthfe  French, 
howevei-,  feem  to  liAve  fet  the  firft  e8?ft»tplis.     The  If irit  of  hof- 
tility  winch  has  fubftfted  between  tiie  two  nbtiens  ever  ffftce;  has 
hitherto  hindered  them  from  beii^imodeVat«d  <>n  eithei"  ilde.     Irt 
1697  the  Eng^i^   pfohibited   the  importation  of'  bonehice,   tise 
manufacture  of  Flanders.     The  government  of  that  country,  at 
that  time  under  the  dominion  of  Spaing  prohibited  in  return' the 
importation  of  Engliih  wooUens.     In  1700,  the  prc^ibition  of 
importing  bonelace  into  England,  v/as  taken  off  upon  colidkiott 
that  the  importation  of  Engliih  woollens  into  flanders  ihould  be 
put  on  the  fame  footing  as  before. 

There 
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Thb&e  tn^  be  good  policy  in  jetaliation?  of  this  kin4,  whcji  C  HA  P. 
tliere  is  a, probability  that  they  will  procure  the  rcpc^  of  thp  bigh  ^ 
ffuties  or  prohibitions  coOTpla.ined  of.  The  recover j'  of  a  great 
foreign  njarjcet  will  generally  more  than  compenfate  the  tranfitory 
inconveoiency  of  paying  dearer  during  a  fhort  time  for  (bme  fort» 
flf  goods^  To  judge  whetbfir  fueh  rstaliations  are  likely  tp  produce 
iUch  ^n  effe^  dpes  not,  perhaps,  belong  fo  much  to  the  fciencc 
of  a  lsgyi?itpr»  whofe  dsliberations  ought  to  be  governed  by  general 
principles  which  are  always  the  fame,  a?  to  the  fldU  of  that  in- 
fidieus  aii4  crafty  animal,  vulgairly  called  a  ftatefinan  or  politician, 
whofe  cpuncil^  are^irefted  by  th?  momentary  flu^tuatijGtns  of  affairs. 
When  there  is  no  probability  that  any  iuch  repeal  can  be  procure/^^ 
it  feems  a  bad  method  of  coippenlatin5  the  injury  ^oae  to  certain 
clafles  of  our  people,  to  do  another  injury  ourfelves  both  to  thofe 
claflfes  and  to  almoft  all  the  other  claOes  of  them.  When  our 
neighbours  proWbit  fonje  manufafture  of  ours,  we  generally  pro? 
bibit,  >nly  the  fame,  for  that  alpne  would  feldora  affed  theim 

confic-»-'iy,  but  fome  other  manufaiSlure  of  theirs.  This  may 
no  doubt  give  encouragempnt  tp  fome  particular  clafs  of  workmen, 
among  purfelve^  and  by  excluding  fome  of  their  rivals,  may  ea- 
able  them  to  raifc  their  price  in  the  home  market.  Thofe  work* 
men,  however,  wbo  fuffered  by  our  neighbours  m-o})ibition  wiU 
not  be  benefited  by  ours.  On  the  contrary,  they,  and  almoft  aU 
the  other  clafles  of  our  citizens  will  thereby  be  obliged  to  pay  dearer 
than  before  for  certain  goods.  Eyery  fu-ch  law,  t^eiefore,  in^pofes 
a  real  tax  upon  the  whole  cpuntiy,  iiot  in  favour  of  that  particular 
clafs  of  workmein  who  were  injured  by  our  neigbbours  pi'ohibition, 
but  of  fome  other  clafs. 
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The  cafe  in  wJucJi  it  may  ^Mnetimes  be  a  matter  of  deliberation 
how  far  or  in  what  manner  it  is  proper  to  reftore  the  free  impor- 
tation of  focogn  goods,  after  it  has  been  for  feme  time  interrupted  ^ 
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BOOK  is,  when  particular  manufaflures,  hy  mean«  of  high  duties  or 
prohibitions  upon  all  foreign  goods  which  can  come  into  compe- 
tition with  them,  have  been  fo  far  extended  as  to  employ  a  great 
multitude  of  hands.  Humanity  may  in  this  cafe  require  that  the 
freedom  of  tradf*  (hould  be  reftored  only  by  flow  gradations,  and 
with  a  good  dea.  of  referve  and  circumfpef^ion.  Were  thofe  high 
duties  and  prohibitions  taken  away  all  at  once,  cheaper  foreign  goods 
of  the  fame  kind  might  be  poured  fo  faft  into  the  home  market^ 
as  to  deprive  all  at  once  many  thoufands  of  our  people  of  their  or- 
dinary employment  and  means  of  ''ibfiftence.  The  diforder  which 
this  would  occafion  might  no  doubt  be  very  coniiderable.  It  would 
in  all  probability,  however,  be  much  lefs  than  is  commonly  ima* 
gined,  for  the  two  following  reafons:-    , 


u 


First,  all  thofe  manufa6lures,  of  which  any  part  is  commonly^ 
exported  to  other  European  countries  without  a  bounty,,  could  be 
very  littlfe  aflPe6led  by  the  freed  importation  of  fcreigi;!  goods.  Such 
manufadures  muft  be-  fold  as  cheap  abroad  as  any  other  foreign 
goods  of  the  fame  quality  and  kind,  and  confequently  muft  be  fold 
cheaper  at  home.  They  would  ftill,  therefore,  keep  poffeffion  of 
the  home  market,  and  though  a  capricious  man  of  fafliion  mighi 
fometimes  prefer  foreign  wares,  merely  becaufe  they  were  foreign,  to 
cheaper  and  better  goods  of  the  fame  kind  that  were  made  at  home, 
this  folly  could  from  the  nature  of  things  extend  to  fo  few,  that 
it  could  make  no  fcnfible  impreffion  upon  the  general'employment 
of  the  people;  But  a  great  pait  of  all  the  different  branches  of 
our  woollen  manufadure,  of  our  tanned  leather,  and  of  our  hard- 
ware, are  annually  exported  to  other  European  countries  without 
any  bounty,,  and  thefe  are  the  manufaftures  which  employ  the 
grcaleil  number  of  hands.  The  filk,  perhaps,  is  the  manufadure 
which  would  fuffer  the  mod:  by  this  freedom  of  trade,  and  after  it 
the  linen,  though  the  latter  much  lefs  than  the  forma:.  <« 
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Secondly,  though  a  great  number  of  people  (hould,  by  thus  C  HA  P. 
reftoring  the  freedom  of  trade,  be  thrown  all  at  once  out  of  their 
ordinary  employment  and  common  method- of  fubiiftence,  it  would 
by  no  means  follow  that  they  would  thereby  be  deprived  either  of 
employment  or  fubfiftence.  By  the  redu6lion  of  the  army  and  navy 
at  the  end  of  the  late  war  more  than  a  hundred  thoufand  foldiers  and 
feamen,  a  number  equal  to  what  is  employed  in  the  greateft  manu- 
ia£tures,  were  all  at  once  thrown  out  of  their  ordinary  employ- 
ment; but,,  though  they  no  doubt  fuffered  fome  inconveniency, 
they  were  not  thereby  deprived  of  all  employment  and  fubfiftence. 
The  greater  part  of  the  feamen,  it  is  probable,  gradually  betook 
themfelves  to  the  merchants  fervice  as  they  could  find  occafion, 
and  in  the  mean  time  both  they  and  the  foldiers  were  abforbed  in 
tlie  great  mafs  of  the  people,  and  employed  in  a  great  variety  of 
occupations.  Not  only  no  great  convulfion,  but  no  fenfible  dif- 
order  arofe  from  fo  great  a  change  in  the  fituation  of  more  than 
a  hundred  thoufand  men,  all  accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  and- 
many  of  them  to  rapine  and  plunder.  The  number  of  vagrants 
was  fcarce  anywhere  fenfibly  increafed  by  it,  even  the  wages  of 
labour  were  not  reduced  by  it  in  any  occupation,  fo  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  except  in  that  of  feamen  in  the  me  .hant  fer- 
vice. But  if  we  compare  together  the  habits  oi  a  foldier  and  of 
any  fort  oi  manufacturer,  we  fliall  find  that  thofe  of  the  latter  do 
not  tend  fo  much  to  difqualify  him  from  being  employed  in  a  new 
trade,  as  thofe  of  the  former  from  being  employed  in  any.  The 
manufaflurer  has  always  been  accuftomed  to  look  for  his  fubfiftence 
from  his  labour  only  :  the  foldier  to  expef  '*:  from  his  pay.  Appli- 
cation and  induftry  have  been  familiar  tb  the  one;  idlenefs  and  dif- 
fipation  to  the  other.  But  it  is  furely  much  eafier  to  change  the 
direction  of  induftry  from  one  fort  of  labour  to -another,  than  to- 
turn  idlenefs  and  difi?pation  to  any.  To  the  greater  part  of 
manufa&ui^  befides,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  there  are  other 
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.ppoK  cp^kteral  m^Qu{a^^w.e^  ^  fa  fimilftr  «  natpir?,  tM  a  workman 
can  e^y  (i'ao^r  ^^i^  in^jL^ftry  ff am  on^  of  th«n  io  another.  Th? 
greater  pant  <^f  fMQh  workmiw  too  are  oocafionaUy  employed  in 
country  Mbp^.  Th«  (lock  whkh  employed  them  in  a  parttcular 
iiiaiiiufaftk^e  b^ore*  will  AiU  remain  in  the  country  to  employ  an 
<equ4  ny^Hpb^r  qC  nfioph  in  fi^me  other  way.  The  capital  of  the 
countiy  rem^hii  th/B&me,  the  demand  for  labour  will  likswiie 
be  the  fame,  or  \  i.y  nearly  the  fame*  though  it  may  be  ejcerted  in 
.di&rent  places  and  for  different  occupations^  Soldiers  and  fea» 
mei^  indeed,  when  dilcharged  from  the  kings  fervice,  are  at  liberty 
Jto  exercife  any  trade^  within  any  town  or  place  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland.  Let  the  fame  naiural  liberty  of  exercifing  what  fpecies 
of  induftry  th^  please  be  reftored  to  all  his  majefty's  fubjeds,  in 
4he  iame  manner  as  to  fokliers  and  ieamen ;  that  is,  break  down 
the  exclullve  pilviieges  of  corporations,  and  repeal  the  ftatute  of 
apprenticefhip,  both  which  are  real  encroachments  upon  natural 
liberty,  and  add  to  theie  tlie  repeal  of  the  law  of  fettlements,  fo 
that  a  poor  workman,  when  thrown  out  of  employment  either  in 
one  trade  or  in  one  place,  may  feek  for  it  in  another  trade  or  in 
another  place,  without  the  fear  either  of  a  profecution  or  of  a 
removal,  and  neither  the  publkk  nor  the  individuals  will  flifier 
much  more  from  tlie  occafional  diibanding  fome  particular  dafles  of 
manufa^urecs,  than  from  that  of  foldiers.  Our  manufadurers  have 
no  doubt  great  merit  with  Uieir  country,  but  they  csu^not  have  more 
than  thofe  who  defend  it  with  t^^  blood>  nor  deferve  to  be  treated 
with  more  delicacy,   t  .,, 


ill' 


To  exped,  indeed,  that  the  freedom  of  trade  (hould  ever  be  entirely 
reftored  in  Gceat  Britain,  is  as  abfurd  as  to  expert  that  tai  Oceana 
or  Utopea  fhould  ever  be  eftaUiihed  in  it.  Not  only  the  prejudices 
of  the  publick,  but  what  is  much  mor«  unconquerable,  the  private 
intecefts  of  m^ny  individuals  irrefiflably  o^)oie  it.  Were  die 
.  ..      ,     ,  S  officers 
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officers  of  the  army  to  oppofe  with  the  fame  zeal  and  uhiinimity  C  HA  P. 
any  redu6ti6rt  in  the  number  of  forces,  vvith  which  mafter  manu-  '    ■ 

fJlAurers  fet  themfelVeft  agaiflft  &f6ty  kw  that  is  likely  to  iricreafe 
the  number  of  their  rivals  in  the  hortie  rtiafket,  ^Vere  the  fdrmef 
to  animate  their  (bldlers  in  the  fame  mahner  as  the  lattei*  ehflame' 
their  workmen  to  attack  with  \*iolence  and  odttage  the  propofers 
of  any  fuch  regulation,  to  altterfipt  tb  reduce  the  aftifiy  would  b6 
as  dangerous  as  it  has  no^  become  to  attempt  to  ditrtirtifh  irt  any 
refpcft  the  nidrtdpoly  Which  out  riiahufafturet-s  haVe  bbt^ned' 
againft  us.  This  monopoly  has  Co  much  incfeafed  the  niimbeif 
of  fome  particular  tribes  of  them,  that,  like  an  overgrowtt  ftlahd- 
ing  army,  they  have  become  formidiable  to  the  government,  anr!' 
upon  many  occafions  intimidate  the  legillature.  The  member  of 
parli^Ynentwho  fuppdits  every  propofal  for  ftrehgthfehhig  this  mb- 
rtopcly,  is  fure  to  acquire  not  only  the  reputatibrt  of  underftiahding: 
ttadtr,  but  ^ttst  p6pularity  attd  influence  with  itti  order  of  meh^ 
whoft  mimfeei's  and  wealth  rendet  .n  of  gftat  in^portartce.  If 
he  oppofes  them,  on  the  contrary,  and  ftift  more*  if  he  h*s  authority* 
enough  to  be  able  to  thv^art  therti,  neither  the  nftdft  acknowledged^ 
probity,  nor  the  higheft  rank,  nor  the  greateft  publick  fervices  can- 
protedt  him  from  the  mofl:  infamous  abufe  and  detra6lion,  from 
perfonal  infults,  nor  fbmetimes  from  real  danger,,  arifing  from  the- 
infolent  outrage  of  furious  and  difappointedmonopolifts« 

The  undertaker  of  a  great  manufa6lure  who^  by  the  home- 
markets  being  fuddenly  laid  open  to  the  competition  of  foreigners^ . 
Ihould  be  obliged  to  abandon  his  trade,  would  no  doubt  fuffer 
very  confiderably.  That  part  «./  his  capital  which  had  ufually 
been  employed  in  purchaAng  materials  and  in  paying  his  workmen*, 
might,  without  much  difficulty,  perhaps,  find  another  employment.  • 
But  that  part  of  it  which  was  fixed  in  workhoufes,  and  in  the  in- 
ftruments  of  trade,  could  fcarce  be  difpofed  of  without  confiderable 
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B op  K  lofs.  The  equitable  regard*  therefore,  to  his  intereft  requires  that 
changes  of  this  kind  ihould  never  be  introduced  fuddenly,  but 
(lowly,  gradually,  and  after  a  very  long  warning.  The  legiflature 
were  it  pofTible  that  its  deliberations  could  be  always  dire£ted,  not 
by  the  clamorous  importunity  of  partial  interefts,  but  by  an 
extenfive  vicvr  of  the  general  good,  ought  upon  this  very  account 
perhaps,  to  be  particvdarly  careful  neither  to  edabliHi  any  rtew 
monopolies  of  this  kind,  nor  to  extend  further  thofe  which  are 
already  ^(^abliihed.  Every  fuch  regulation  introduces  fome  degsee 
of  real  diforder  into  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate,  which  it  will 
be  difficult  afterwa^s  to  cure  witliopt  occaiioning  another  dif-* 


,  order. 
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How  far  it  may  be  proper  to  impoijb  taxes  upon  the  importation, 
of  foreign  goods,  in  order,  not  to  prevent  thdr  importation,  but  to 
raife  a  revenue  for  government,  I  (hall  confider  hereafter  when  I. 
come  to  treat  of  taxes.  Taxes  impofed  with  a  view  to  prevent,  or 
even  to  dimim(h  importation,  are  evidently  as  deftru£Uyeof  thS; 
r^vei^ue  of  jthe  <;u0;qiiv8  as  of  t)ie  freedom  of  txadcu         i^i-^-  -in^^ii 
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'    CHAP.    III. 

Of  tbi  extraordinary  Rejiraints  upon  the  Importation  of  Goods  of 
almoft  all  Kinds,  from  thofe  Countries  neitb  nsbicb  tbe  Balance  is 
fuppofed  to  be  difadvantageous, 

TO  lay  extraordinary  reilraints  upon  the  importation  of  goods  CHAP, 
of  almoil  all  kinds,  from  thofe  particular  countries  with 
which  the  balance  of  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be  difadvantageous,  is  the 
fecond  expedient  by  which  the  commercial  fyftem  propofes  to  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver.  Thus  in  Great  Britain 
higher  duties  are  laid  upon  the  wines  of  France  than  upon  thofe  of 
Portugal.  German  linen  may  be  imported  upon  paying  certain 
duties  i  but  French  linen  is  altogether  prohibited.  The  principles 
which  I  have  been  examining,  took  their  origin  from  private  intereft 
and  the  fpiiit  of  monopoly :  thofe  which  I  am  going  to  examine 
from  national  prejudice  and  animofity.  They  are,  accordingly,  as 
might  well  be  expefted,  ftill  more  unreafonable.  They  are  fo,  even 
upon  the  principles  of  the  commercial  fyftem. 

First,  though  it  were  certain  that  m  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade 
between  France  and  England,  for  example,  the  balance  would  be 
in  favour  of  France,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  fuch  a  trade 
would  be  difadvantageous  to  England,  or  that  the  general  balance 
of  its  whole  trade  would  thereby  be  turned  more  againft  it.  If 
the  wines  of  France  are  better  and  cheaper  than  thofe  of  Portugal, 
or  its  linens  than  thofe  of  Germany,  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
for  Great  Britain  to  purchafe  both  the  wine  and  the  foreign  linen 
which  it  had  occafion  for  of  France,  than  of  Portugal  and  Ger- 
many. Though  the  value  of  the  annual  importations  from  France 
would  thereby  be  greatly  augmented,  the  value  of  the  whole  annual 
Importations  would  be  diminilhed,  in  proportion  r;s  the  French 

Vol.  II.  I  goods 
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B  6  O  l^  goods  of  the  fame  quality  were  cheaper  than  thofe  of  the  other  two 
countries.  This  would  be  the  cafe,  even  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
the  whole  French  goods  imported  were  to  be  confumed  in  Great 
Britain.  -    ,=  ^.w.   „..  ^     .m^iu  m 

'■•tKiriif! 
But,  fecor  'ly,  a  great  part  of  them  might  be  re-rxportcd  to 
other  countries,  where,  being  fold  with  profit,  they  might  bring 
back  a  return  equal  in  value,  perhaps,  to  the  prime  coft  of  the 
whole  French  goods  imported.  What  has  frequently  been  faid  of 
the  Eaft  India  trade  might  poffibly  be  true  of  the  French  i  that 
though  the  greater  part  of  Eaft  India  goods  were  bought  with  gold 
and  filver,  the  re-exportation  of  a  part  of  them  to  other  countries-, 
brought  back  more  gold  and  filver  to  that  which  carried  on  the 
trade  than  the  prime  coft  of  the  whole  amounted  to.  One  of  the 
moft  important  branches  of  the  Dutch  trade,  at  prefent,  confifts  in 
the  carriage  of  French  goods  to  other  European  countries.  A  great 
part  even  of  the  French  wine  drank  in  Great  Britain  is  clandeftinely 
imported  from  Holland  and  Zealand.  If  there  was  either  a  free 
trade  between  France  and  England,  or  if  French  goods  could  be 
imported  upcm  paying  only  the  fame  duties  as  thole  of  otiier  Euro- 
pean nations,  to  be  drawn  back  upon  exportation,  England  might 
have  fome  fhare  of  a  trade  which  is  found  fb  advantageous  to 
Holland. 

Thirdly,  and  laftly,  there  is  no  certain  criterion  by  which  we 
can  determine  on  which  fide  what  is  called  the  balance  between  any 
two  countries  lies,  or  which  of  them  exports  to  the  greateft  value. 
National  prejudice  and  animofity,  prompted  always  by  the  private 
intereft  of  particular  traders,  are  the  principles  which  generally  di- 
re£t  our  judgement  upon  all  queftions  concerning  it.  There  are 
two  criterions,  however,  which  have  frequently  been  appealed  to 
upon  fuch  occafions,  the  cuftom-ho^f?  tooks  and  the  courfe  of  ex- 
change. 
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change.   This  cuftom-houfe  books,  I  think^  it  is  now  generally  ac-  ^^.^  ^* 
knowledged,  are  a  very  unceitain  criterion,  on  account  of  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  valuation  at  which  the  greater  part  of  goods  are  rated 
in  them.     The  courie  of  exchange,  at  leafl;,  as  it  has  hitherto  b<on 
eftimated,  is,  perhaps,  almoft  equally  fo. 

When  the  exchange  between  two  places,  fuch  as  London  and 
Paris,  is  at  par,  it  is  faid  to  be  a  fign  that  the  debts  due  from  Lon- 
don to  Paris  are  compenfatcd  by  thofe  due  from  Paris  to  London. 
On  the  contrary,  when  a  premium  is  paid  at  London  for  a  bill 
upon  Paris,  it  is  faid  to  be  a  fign  that  the  debts  due  from  London 
to  Paris  are  not  compenfated  by  thofe  due  from  Paris  to  London, 
but  that  a  balance  in  money  muSt  be  fcnt  out  from  the  latter  place ) 
for  the  rifle,  trouble,  and  expence  of  e^^porting  which,  the  pre- 
mium, is  botli  demanded  and  given.  But  the  ordinary  date  of  debt 
and  credit  between  thofe  two  cities  muft  neceflarily  be  regulated,  it 
is  faid,  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  their  dealings  with  oite  another. 
When  neither  of  tliem  imports  from  the  other  to  a  greater  amount 
than  it  exports  to  it^  the  debts  and  credits  of  each  may  compenfat^ 
one  another.  But  when  one  of  them  imports  from  the  other  to  a 
greater  value  than  it  exports  to  it,  the  former  neceflarily  becomes 
indebted  to  the  latter  in  a  greater  fum  than  tlie  latter  becomes  in- 
debted to  it :  the  debts  and  credits  of  each  do  not  compenfate  one 
anotlier,  and  money  rauft  be  fent  out  from  that  place  of  which 
the  debts  over-balance  the  credits.  The  common  courfe  of  ex- 
change, therefore,  being  an  indication  of  the  ordinary  ftate  of  debt 
and  credit  between  two  places,  muft  likewife  be  an  indication  of 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  their  exports  and  imports,  as  thefe  neccfla- 
rily  regulate  that  ftate.  -  .    '       "     "'       i     '      •- 

But  though  this  doftrine,  of  which  fome  part  is,  perhaps,  not  a 
little  doubtful,  were  fuppofed  ever  fo  certain,  the  manner  in  which 
the  par  of  exchange  has  hitherto  been  computed,  renders  uncer- 
tain every  conclufion  that  has  ever  yet  been  drawn  from  it. 
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When  for  a  fam  of  money  paid  in  England,  containing,  accord- 
ing to  the  ftandard  of  the  Englifh  mint,  a  certain  number  of 
ounces  of  pure  filver,  you  receive  a  bill  for  a  fum  of  money  to  be 
paid  in  France,  containing,  according  to  the  (landard  of  the  French 
mint,  an  equal  number  of  ounces  of  pure  filver,  exchange  is  faid 
to  be  at  par  between  England  and  France.  When  you  pay  more, 
you  are  fuppofed  to  give  a  premium,  and  exchange  is  faid  to  be 
againft  England,  and  in  favour  of  France.  When  you  pay  lefs, 
you  are  fuppofed  to  get  a  premium,  and  exchange  is  fsad  to  be 
againft  France,  and  in  favour  of  England.  '-"  -'^f^i  f/j'ix 

But,  firft  we  cannot  always  judge  of  the  value  of  tlie  current 
money  of  different  countries  by  the  ftandards  of  their  refpe£tive 
mints.  In  fome  it  is  more,  in  others  it  is  lefs  worn,  dipt,  and 
otherwife  degenerated  from  that  ftandard.  But  the  value  of  the 
current  coin  of  every  country,  compared  with  that  of  any  other 
country,  is  in  proportion,  not  to  the  quantity  of  pure  filver  which 
it  ought  to  contain,  but  to  that  which  it  afhially  does  contain. 
Before  the  reformation  of  the  filver  coin  in  king  William's  time, 
exchange  between  England  and  Holland,  computed,  in  the  ufual 
manner,  according  to  the  ftandards  of  their  refpe£tive  mints,  was  five 
and  twenty  per  cent,  againft  England.  But  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  England,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Lowndes,  was  at  that 
time  rather  more  than  five  and  twenty  per  cent,  below  its  ftandard 
value.  The  real  exchange,  therefore,  may  even  at  that  time  have 
been  in  favour  of  England,  notwithftanding  the  computed  exchange 
was  fo  much  againft  it  -,  a  fmaller  number  of  ounces  of  pure  filver, 
adlually  paid  in  England,  may  have  purchafed  a  bill  for  a  greater 
number  of  ounces  of  pure  filver  to  be  paid  in  Holland,  and  the  man 
who  was  fuppofed  to  give,  may  in  reality  have  got  the  premium.  The 
French  coin  was,  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  Englifli  gold 
coin,  much  lefs  worn  than  the  Englifh,  and  was,  perhaps,  two  or 

three 
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three  pen  cent,  nearer  its  ftandard.    If  rthe  computed  qxc^iaage  ^^jf  ^' 
with  France,  therefore,  was  not  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent, 
againft  England,  the  real  exchange  might  have  been  in  its  favour. 
Since  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  the  exchange  has  heen  con- 
ilamly  ii»,favour  of  England,  ^nd  againft  Fr?nce^^  .^^.j,^  ,.,^  ^,^1,^^ 

Secondly,  in  fome  countries,  theexpence  of  coinage  is  defrayed 
by  the  government,  in  others,  it  is  defrayed  by  the  private  people 
who  cariy  their  bullion  to  the  mint,  and  the  government  even  de- 
rives fome  revenue  from  the  coinage.  In  England,  h  is  diefrayed  by 
the  government,  and  if  you  carry  a  pound  weight  ox  ftandard  filver 
to  the  mint,  you  get  back  fixty-two  (hillings,  containing  a  pound 
weight  of  the  like  ftandard  filver.  In  France,  a  duty  of  eight  per 
:cent.  is  deduifled  for  the  coinage,  which  not  only  defrays  the  ex- 
pence  of  it,  but  affords  a  fmall  revenue  to  the  government.  Ir^ 
England,  as  the  coinage  cofts  nothing,  the  current  coin  ca  never 
,  be  much  more  valuable  than  the  quantity  of  bullion  which  it  <i£livally 
contains.  In  France,  the  workmanlhip  as  you  pay  for  it,  adds  to 
the  value,  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  that  of  wrought  plate.  A 
fum  of  Frep  ii  money,  therefore,  containing  a  certain  weight  of 
pure  filver,  is  more  valuable  than  a  Sum  of  Englifh  money  contain- 
ing an  equal  weight  of  pure  filver,  and  muft  require  more  bullion, 
or  other  commodities  to  purchafe  it.  Though  the  current  coin  of 
the  two  countries,  therefore,  were  equally  near  the  ftandards  of 
their  refpedive  mints,  a  fum  of  Englilh  money  could  not  well  pur- 
chafe a  fum  of  French  money,  containing  a.  cjual  number  of 
ounces  of  pure  filver,  nor  confequently  a  bill  upon  France  for  fuch 
a  fum.  If  for  fuch  a  bill  no  more  additional  money  was  paid  tjian 
what  was  fufficicnt  to  compenfate  the  exptuce  of  the  F|-ench  coin- 
age, the  real  exchange  might  be  at  pzr  between  the  two  countries, 
their  debts  and  credits  might  mutually  compenfate  one  another, 
while  the  computed  exchange  was  confidcrably  in  favour  of  France. 

If 
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BOOK   If  Icfs  than  this  wns  paid,  the  real  exchange  might  be  in  favour  of 
England,  wliilc  the  computed  was  in  favour  of  France.    '  '• 

Thirdly,  and  laftly,  in  fome  places,  as  at  Amfterdam,  Ham- 
burgh, Venice,  Sec.  foreign  bilk  of  exchange  are  paid  in  what  they 
call  bank  money ;  while  in  others,  as  at  London,  Lifbon,  Antwerp, 
Leghorn,  &c.  they  are  paid  in  the  common  airfency  o£  the  coun- 
tiy.  What  is  called  bank  money  is  always  of  more  value  than  the 
fame  nominal  fum  of  common  currency.  A  thoufand  guilders  in 
the  bank  of  Amfterdam,  for  example,  are  of  more  value  than  a 
thoufand  guilders  of  Amfterdam  currency.  The  differmce  between 
them  is  called  the  agio  of  the  bank,  which,  at  Amfterdam,  is  gene- 
rally about  five  per  cent.  Suppofing  the  current  money  of  two 
countries  equally  near  to  the  ftandard  of  their  refpeftive  mints,  and 
that  the  one  pays  foreign  bills  in  this  common  currency,  while  the 
other  pays  them  in  bank  money,  it  is  evident  that  the  computed  ex- 
change may  be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in  bank  money,  though 
the  real  exchange  ftiould  be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in  cur- 
rent money  ;  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  computed  exchange  may 
be  in  favour  of  that  which  pa)rs  in  better  money,  or  in  money 
nearei*  to  its  own  ftandard,  though  the  real  exchange  fliould  be  in 
favour  of  that  which  pays  in  worfe.  The  computed  exchange, 
before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  was  generally  againft 
London  with  Amfterdam,  Hamburgh,  Venice,  and,  I  believe,  with 
all  other  places  which  pay  in  what  is  called  bank  money.  It  will 
by  no  means  follow,  however,  that  the  real  exchange  was  againft 
it.  Since  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  it  has  been  In  favour  of 
London  even  with  thofe  places.  The  computed  exchange  has  gene- 
rally been  in  favour  of  London  with  Lifl>on,  Antwerp,  Leghorn, 
and,  if  you  except  France,  1  believe,  with  moft  other  parts  of 
Europe  that  pay  in  common  currency  j  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  real  exchange  was  fo  too. 
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TH  E  currency  of  a  great  ftate,  fuch  as  France  ox,  England, 
generall/  confifts  almoft  entirely  of  its  own  coin.  Should 
this  currency,  therefore,  be  at  any  time  worn,  dipt,  or  otherwife 
degraded  below  its  ftandard  value,  the  ftate  by  a  reformation  of 
its  coin  can  effectually  re-eftablifli  its  currency.  But  the  currency 
of  a  fmall  ftate,  fuch-  as  Genoa  or  Hamburgh,  can  feldom  confift 
altogether  in  its  own  coin,  but  muft  be  made  up,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  of  the  coins  of  all  tlie  neighbouring  ftates  with  which  its  in- 
habitants have  a  continual  intercourfe.  Such  a  ftate,  therefore,  by 
reforming  its  coin,  will  not  always  be  able  to  reform  its  currency. 
If  foreign  bills  of  exchange  are  paid  in  this  currency,  the  uncertain 
value  of  any  fum,  of  what  is  in  its  own  nature  fo  uncertain,  muft 
render  tlie  exchange  always  very  ntuch  againft  fach  a  ftate,  its  cur- 
rency being,  in  all.  foreign  ftates,  necelTarily  valued  even  below 
what  it  is  worth* 


f;t 


In  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  to  which  this  difadvanta- 
geoua  exchange  muft  have  fubjefttd  their  merchants,  fuch  fmall 
ftates,  when  they  began  to  attend  to  the.  intereft  of  trade,  have 
frequently  enacted,  that  foreign  bills  of  exchange  of  a  certain  value 
ihould  be  paid,  not  in  common  currency,  but  by  an  order  upon,  or 
by  a  transfer  in  the  books  of  a  cert£un  bank,  eftablifhed  upon  the 
credit,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  ftate ;  this  bank  being  al- 
ways obliged  to  pay,  in  good  and  true  money,  exadtly  according  to 
the  ftandard  of  the  ftate.  The  banks  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Amfter- 
dam^  Hamburgh,  and  Nuremberg,  feem  to  have  been  all  originally 
eftablilhed  with  this  view,  though  fome  of  them  may  have  after- 
wards 
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wards  been  made  fubfervient  to  other  purpofes.  The  money  of 
fuch  banks  being  better  than  the  common  currency  of  the  coun- 
try, neceflarily  bore  an  agio,  which  was  greater  or  fmaller,  accord- 
ing as  the  currency  was  fuppofed  to  be  more  or  lefs  degraded  below 
the  ftandard  of  the  ftate.  The  agio  of  the  bank  of  Hamburgh, 
for  example,  which  is  faid  to  be  commonly  about  fourteen  per  cent, 
is  the  fuppofed  difference  between  the  good  ftandgrd  money  of  the 
flate  and  the  dipt,  worn,  and  diminiilied  currency  poured  into  it 
from  all  the  neighbouring ftates.,./        .,  J      .     . 

Before  1609  the  great  quantity  of  dipt  and  worn  foreign  coin, 
which  the  extenfive  trade  of  Amfterdam  brought  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  reduced  the  value  of  its  currency  about  nine  per  cent, 
below  that  of  good  money  fielh  from  the  mint.  Such  money  no 
fooner  appeared  than  it  was  melted  down  or  carried  away,  as  it  al- 
ways is  in  fuch  circumftances.  The  merchants,  with  plenty  of 
currency,  could  not  always  find  a  fufficient  quantity  of  good  money 
to  pay  their  bills  of  exchange;  and  the  value  of  thofe  bills,  in  fpite 
of  feveral  regulations  which  were  made  to  prevent  it,  became  in  a 
great  meafure  uncertain. 

In  order  to  remedy  thefe  inconveniencies,  a  bank  was  eftabliflied 
in  1609  under  the  guarantee  of  the  city.  This  bank  received  both 
foreigii  coin,  and  the  light  and  worn  coin  of  the  country  at  its  real 
intrinfic  value  in  the  good  ftandard  money  of  the  country,  deduft». 
ing  only  fo  much  as  was  neceflary  for  defraying  the  expencc  of 
coinage,  and  the  other  neceflary  ex|)ence  of  management.  For  the 
value  which  remained  after  this  (mail  dedu6lion  was  made,  it  gave 
a  credit  in  its  books.  This  credit  was  called  bank  money,  which, 
as  it  reprefented  money  exadly  according  to  the  ftandard  of  the 
mint,  was  always  of  the  fame  real  value,  and  intrinfically  wprth 
more  than  current  money,     It  was  at  the  fame  time  ^naft^d,  that 
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all  bills  drawh  ttpofl  or  negotiated  at  Airtfterdam  of  the  value  of  C  HA  P. 
fix  hundred  gUdcrs  ahd  upwards  fhould  be  paid  in  bank  money, 
whi6h  at  ones  took  AWay  aJl  nncertainty  in  the  value  of  thofc 
bills.  Every  mcichant,  in  confeqaencc  of  this  regulation,  was 
obliged  to  keep  an  account  with  the  bank  in  order  to  pay  his  fo- 
reign bills  of  exchange,  which  neceffarily  occafioned  a  certain  de- 
mand fot  bank  money* 


.  1^     **-^*:» 


BAKlt  money>  over  and  above  both  its  intrinfic  fuperibrity  to 
cUrrtrtCy,  aftd  the  additional  valne  whidi  this  demand  neceflarily 
gives  it,  has  likewife  fome  other  advantages.  It  is  fecure  from 
5re,  robbery*  and  other  accidents »  the  city  of  Amfterdam  ifc 
bound  for  it/  it  cafi  be  paid  away  by  a  fimple  transfer.  Without 
the  trouble  of  counting,  or  the  rift:  of  tnui^poiting  it  from  onfe 
place  to  another,  fn  confequenct  of  thofe  difibrent  advantages-,  it 
feems  from  tiie  beginning  to  lK!ve  borne  an  agio>  and  it  is  ges- 
neralty  believed  that  all  the  money  originadly  deposited  in  the 
bank  w»t  allowed  to  remain  there,  nobody  caring  to  demand  psy- 
ment  of  a  debt  which  he  could  fell  for  a  premiuitk  in  the  market. 
By  demanding  payment  of  the  bank,  the  owner  of  a  bank  credit 
would  k^e  thii  premium.  As  a  fhilling  frefh  from  the  mint  will 
buy  no  mors  goods  in  the  market  than  one  of  our  common  worn 
ihilUngs,  So  the  good  and  true  money  which  might  be  brought 
from  die  cofidrs  of  the  bank  into  thoie  of  a  private  perfon,  being 
mixed  and  c(»founded  with  the  common  currency  of  the  country, 
would  be  of  no  more  value  than  that  currency,  itom  which  it 
could  no  longer  be  readily  diilingui(hed«  While  it  remained  in 
the  coffers  of  the  bank,  its  fuperiority  was  known  and  aicertained. 
When  it  had  come  into  thofe  of  a  private  perfon,  its  fuperibrity 
could  not  well  be  afcertained  without  more  trouble  than  perhaps 
the  difference  was  worth.  By  being  brought  from  the  coffers  of 
ihe  bank,  befides,  it  loft  all  the  other  advantages  of  bank  money  j 
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BOOK  its  fccuiity,  its  eafy  and  fafe  transferability,  its  ufe  in  paying  fo- 
reign bills  oi'  exchange.  ^Over  and  above  all  this,  it  could  not  be 
brought  from  thofe  coffers,  as  it  will  appear  by  and  by,  without 
previoufly  paying  for  the  keeping. 

Those  depofits  of  coin,  or  v/hich  the  bank  was  bound  to  re- 
/lore  in  coin,  conftituted  the  original  capital  of  the  bank,  or  the 
whole  value  of  what  was  reprefen':ed  by  what  is  called  bank  mo- 
ney. At  prefent  they  are  fuppofed  to  con^itute  but  a  vjry  fmall 
part  of  it.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  trade  in  bullio:..  the  bank  has 
been  for  thefe  many  years  in  the  practice  of  giving  credit  in  its 
books  upon  depofits  of  gold  and  filver  bullion.  This  credit  is 
generally  about  five  per  cent,  below  the  mint  pric&  of  fuch  bullion. 
The  bank  grants  at  the  fame  time  what  is  called  a  recipice  or  re« 
ceipt,  intitling  the  perfon  who  makes  the  depofit,  or  the  bearer,  to 
take  out  the  bullion  again  at  any  time  within  fix  months,  upon 
re-transferring  to  the  bank  a  quantity  of  bank  money  equal  to 
that  for  which-  credit  had  been  given  in  its  books  when  the  depofit 
was  made,  and  upon  paying  one-fourth  per  cent,  for  the  keepings 
if  the  depofit  was  in  filver  i  and  one-half  per  cent,  if  it  was  in 
gold ;  but  at  the  fame  time  declaring,  that  in  default  of  fuch  pay- 
ment, and  upon  the  expiration  of  this  term,  the  depofit  fliould 
belong  to  the  bank  at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been  received,  or 
for  which  credit  had  been  given  in  the  transfer  books.  What  is 
thus  paid  for  the  keeping  of  the  depofit  may  be  confidered  as  a 
fort  of  warehoufe  rent  j  and  why  thi«  warehoufe  rent  fhould  be  fo 
much  dearer  for  gold  than  for  filver,  feveral  different  reafons  have 
been  affigned.  The  finenefs  of  gold,,  it  has  been  fnid,  is  more 
difficult  to  be  afcertained  than  that  of  filver.  Frauds  are  more  eafily 
pradifed,  and  occafion  a  greater  lofs  in  the  more  precious  metak 
Silver,  befides,    being  the  flandard  metal,  the  flate,  it  has  been 
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faid,  wiflies  to  encourage  more  the  making  of  depofits  of  filvCj.  ^  ",t4  ^* 
than  of  thofe  of  gold,    ,:i»ef)»;  t<*ri,P(V>>..i  i  i<^ftn^'itf-  ^•C'i»'f'fi>j<ji 

Deposits  of  bullion  are  moft  commonly  made  when  the  price 
is  fomewhat  lower  than  ordinary  j  and  they  are  taken  out  again 
when  it  happens  to  rife.  In  Holland  the  market  price  of  bullion 
is  generally  above  the  mint  price,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  it  was 
lb  in  England  before  the  kte  reformation  of  the  gold  coin.  The 
diiference  is  faid  to  be  commonly  from  about  fix  to  fixteen-  ftivers 
upon  the  mark,  or  eight  ounces  of  filver  of  eleven  parts  fine, 
.nd  one  part  alloy.  The  bank  price,  or  the  credit  which  the 
bank  gives  for  depofits  of  fuch  filver  (when  made  in  foreign  coin, 
of  which  the  finenefs  is  well  known  and  afcertaiiicd,  fuch  as 
Mexico  dollars)  is  twenty-two  gilders,  the  mark;  the  mint 
price  is  about  twenty -three  gilders;  and  the  market  price  is 
from  twenty-three  gilders  fix,  to  twenty-three  gilders  fixteen 
ftivers,  or  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  above  the  mintprice,* 
The  Proportions  between  the  bank  price,  the  mint  price,  and  the 
market  price  of  gold  bullion,  arenearly  thefame.  A  perfon  ;an 
generally  fell  his  receipt  for  the  difference  between  the  mint  price 
of  bullion  and  the  market  price.     A  receipt  for  bullion  is  almoft 

'*■  ^  .     ,         always 

•  The  followins  are  the  prices  at  which  the  bank  of  Amfterdam  at  prcfcnt  f  Sep. 
temberj  177  J )  receives  bullion  and  coin  of  different  kinds. 


}Gil 


Gilders, 

22  per  mark. 


t.r:l  ;t 


SILVER. 

Mexico  dollars 

French  crowns 

Englifli  filver  coin 

Mexico  dollars  new  coin    - 
.•  u;-'  1:  -:     Ducatoons     -    ....    ^  .     ,  .  ■ 

Rix  dollars    ----_      2g  '•, 

Bar  filver  containing  ji  fine  filver  a  i  per  mark,  and  in  this  proportion  down  to  ■  fi  le. 
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on  which  j  gilders  are^iven. 
Fine  bars,  23  per  mark. 
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n!\vavs  worth  fomething*  and  U'  very  fddom  happens,  therefoi«» 
that  any  body  fuftcrs  his  receipt  to  expire,  or  allows  his  bullion  to 
fall  to  the  bank  at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been  received,  cither 
by  not  taking  it  out  before  the  end  oii;  the  fix  months,  or  by  neg- 
kfting  to  pay  the  one-fourth  or  ;;ine-half  per  cent,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  new  receipt  for  another  fix  months.  This,  ho',v«vt;>v 
tliough  it  happens  foldom,  is  faid  to  happen  fometinies,  aad  moii 
frequently  with  regard  to  gold  than  with  rtgard  to  i?.lver,  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  higher  warehoufc-rent  wdiich  is  paid  for  t!ic  keeping 
of  the  more  precious  metaL 

Tm  perfon  who  by  making  a  depofi*  of  buHi'in  obtains  both 
a  bvtnk  credit  and  a  receipt,  pays  his  bills  of  exchanf f  a>  they  be- 
come due  with  hi>  bank  credit;  and  eltlicr  fells  or  keeps  his  re- 
ceipt according  as  i;e  jud|,{e':  that  tli^  price  of  bullion  is  lively  to 
rife  or  to  fall.  The  re  ^'pt  am!  the  bank  credit  feldom  keep  long, 
together,  and  there  is  no  occalicn  that  they  (hould.  The  perfon 
who  h.5s  a  rec<ipt^  and  who  wants  to  take  out  bullion,  finds  al- 
ways plenty  of  bank  credits,  or  bank  money  to  buy  at  the  ordi- 
nary price  i  and  the  peiibn  who  has  bank  money,  and  wairts  to 
take  out  buHion,  finds  receipts  always  in  equal  abundance. 

The  owners  of  bank  credits  and  ^le  holders  ef  receipts  con- 
ftitnte  two  different  forts  of  creditors  againft  the  bank.  The 
holder  of  a  receipt  cannot  draw  out  the  bullion  for  which  it  is 

GOLD. 

Portugal  coin      >  ^  ,  ' 

Guineas  >B— siopcrtnarlu 

Louis  d'ors  new  J 

Ditto  old     -      -     -    joo  i 

New  ducats    ---       4i98per  ducat. 

Bai  or  ingot  gold  is  received  in  proportion  to  its  fincnefs  compared  witli  the  abo\'e 
foreign  gold  coin.  Upon  fine  bars  the  bank  gives  340  per  mark.  In  general,  how- 
ever, fomething  more  is  Riven  upon  coin  of  a  known  finenels,  than  upon  gold 
and  filver  bars,  of  which  '.he  finencfs  cannot  be  afccrtained  but  by  a  procefc  of  melt, 
ing  and  afTaying. 
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granted,  without  re-afligning  to  the  bank  a  fum  of  bank  money 
equal  to  the  p'ice  at  which  the  bullion  had  been  received.  If  he 
has  no  bank  money  of  his  own,  he  muft  purchaTt  it  of  thofc 
who  have  it.  The  owner  of  bank  money  cannot  draw  out  bul- 
lion without  producing  to  the  bank  receipts  for  the  quantity 
which  he  wants.  If  he  has  none  of  his  own,  he  mufl  IjHiy  thenv 
of  thofe  who  have  them.  The  holder  of  a  receipt,  when  lift 
purchafes  bank  money,  purcha&s  the  power  of  taking  out  a 
quantity  of  bullion,  of  which  the  mint  price  is  five  per  cent, 
above  the  bank  price.  The  agio  of  five  per  cent,  therefore, 
which  he  connmonly  paya  for  it,  is  paid,  not  for  an  imaginaryr 
but  for  a  real  value.  The  owner  <^  bank  money^  when  he  pur- 
chafes a  receipt,  purchafes  the  power  of  taking  out  a  quantity  of 
bullion  of  which  the  market  price  is  commonly  from  two  to 
three  per  cent,  above  the  mint  price.  The  price  which  he  pays 
for  it,  therefore,  is  paiid  likewife  for  a  real  value.  The  price  of 
the  receipt,  and  the  price  of  the  bank  money,  compound  or  make, 
up  between  them  t)ie  full  value  or  price  of  the  bullion.. 

Upon  deppfits  of  the  coin  current  in  the  country,  the  bank 
grants  receipts  likewife  as  well  as  bank  credits;  but  thofe  re- 
ceipts are  frequently  of  no  vajue,  and  will  bring  i^o  price  in  the 
market.  Upon  ducatoons,  for  example,  which  in  the  currency 
pafs  for  three  gilders  three  (livers  each,  the  bank  gives  a  credit  of 
riiree  gilders  only,  or  five  per  cent,  below  their  current  value.  It 
grants  a  receipt  likewife  intitling  the  bearer  to  take  out  the  num- 
ber of  ducatoons  depofited  at  any  time  within  fix  months,  upon 
paying  one-fourth  per  cent,  for  the  keeping.  This  receipt  will 
frequently  bring  no  price  in  the  market.  Three  gilders  bank  mo- 
ney generally  fell  in  the  market  for  three  gilders  "thVee  ftivers,  the 
full  value  of  the  decatoons  if  they  were  taken  out  of  the  bank ;: 
and  before  they  c^n  be  taken  Qjut,  ©ne-foucth  per  cent^  muft  be 
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\md  for  the  keeping,  wliich  would  be  mere  lofs  to  the  holder  of  the 
receijjt.  If  the  agio  of  the  bank,  however,  fhould  ^t  any  time  fall 
to  three  per  cent,  fuch  receipts  might  bring  fome  price  in  the 
market,  and  might  fell  for  one  and  three-fourths  per  cent.  But 
the  agio  of  tlie  bank  being  now  generally  about  five  per  cent, 
fuch  receipts  are  frequently  allowed  to  expire,  or  as  they  exprefs  it, 
to  faU  to  the  bank.  The  receipts  which  are  given  for  depofits  of 
gold  ducats  fall  to  it  yet  more  frequently,  becaufe  a  higher  ware- 
houfc-rent,  or  one-half  per  cent,  muft  be  paid  for  the  keeping  of 
them  before  they  can  be  taken  out  again.  The  five  per  cent, 
which  the  bank  gains,  when  depofits  either  of  coin  or  bullion  are 
allowed  to  fall  to  it,  may  be  confidered  as  the  warehoufe-rent  for 
the  perpetual  keeping  of  fuch  depofits. 

The  fum  of  bank  money  for  which  the  receipts  are  expired 
muft  be  very  confiderable.  It  muft  comprehend  the  whole  origi- 
nal capital  of  the  bank,  which,  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  there  from  the  time  it  was  firft  depofited,  no- 
body caring  either  to  renew  his  receipt  or  to  take  out  his  depofit, 
as,  for  the  reafons  already  afllgned,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
could  be  done  without  lofs.  But  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of 
this  fum,  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  mafs  of  bank 
money  is  fuppofed  to  be  very  fmall.  The  bank  of  Amfterdam  has  for 
thefe  many  years  paft  been  the  great  warehoufe  of  Europe  for  bul- 
lion, for  which  the  receipts  are  very  feldom  allowed  to  expire,  or, 
as  they  exprefs  it,  to  fall  to  the  bank.  The  far  greater  part  of  the 
bank  money,  or  of  the  credits  upon  the  books  of  the  bank,  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  created,  for  thefe  mary  years  paft,  by  fuch 
depofits  which  the  dealers  in  bullion  are  continually  both  making 
and  withdrawing.       '  "  ' 


^i 


No  demand  can  be  made  upon  the  bank  but  by  means  of  a 

recipice  or  receipt.     The  fmaller  mafs  of  bank  money,  for  which- 

the  receipts  are  expired,  is  mixed  and  confounded  with  the  much 
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greater  mafs  for  which  they  are  ftill  in  force ;  fo  tljat,  though  C  HA  P. 
there  may  be  a  confiderable  Aim  of  bank  money,  for  which  there 
are  no  receipts,  there  is  no  fpecific  Aim  or  portion  of  it,  which 
may  not  at  any  time  be  demanded  by  one.  The  bank  cannot  bo 
debtor  to  two  perfons  for  the  fame  thing ;  and  the  owner  of  bank 
money  who  has  no  receipt  cannot  demand  payment  of  the  bank 
till  he  buys  one.  In  ordinary  and  quiet  times,  he  can  find  no  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  one  to  buy  at  the  market  price,  which  generally 
correfponds  with  the  price  at  which  he  can  fell  the  coin  or  bullion' 
it  in  titles  him  to  take  out  of  the  bank.  ....    .<  iu.{    t-;  • 

It  might  be  otherwife  during  a  public  calamity;  an  invafion, 
for  example,  fuch  as  that  of  the  French  in  1672.    The  owners 
of  bank  money  being  then  all  eager  to  draw  it  out  of  the  bank, 
in  order  to  have  it  in  their  own  keeping,  the  demand  for  receipts 
might  raife  their  price  to  an  exorbitant  height.     The  holders  of 
them  might  form  extravagant  expe^ations,   and,  inftead  of  two 
or  three  per  cc  .t.  demand  half  the  bank  money  for  which  credit 
had  been  given  upon  the  depofits  that  the  receipts  had  refpe6lively 
been  granted  for.     The  enemy,  informed  of  the  conftitution  of 
the  bank,  might  even  buy  them  up  in  order  to  prevent  the  cany- 
ing  away  of  the  treafure.     In  fuch  emergencies,  the  bank,  it  is 
fuppofed,  would  break  through  its  ordinary  rule  of  making  pay- 
ment only  to  the  holders  of  receipts.     The  holders  of  receipts, 
who  had  no  bank  money,  muft  have  received  within  two  or  three 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  depofit  for  which  their  refpeaive  re- 
ceipts had  been  granted.    The  bank,  therefore,  it  is  faid,  would 
in  this  cafe  make  no  fcruple  of  paying,  either  with  money  or  bul- 
lion, the  full  value  of  what  the  owners   of  bank   money  who 
could  get  no  receipts,  were  credited  for  in  its  books  j  paying  at 
the  fame  time  two  or  three  per  cent,  to  fuch  holders  of  receipts  as 
had  no  bank  money,  that  being  the  whole  value  which  in  this  ftatc 
of  things  could  Juftly  be  fuppofed  due  to  them. 
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Even  in  ordinary  jwd  quiet  times  it  is  the  intcrcft  of  the 
holders  of  rec«i[>t«  to  depreft  the  agio,  in  order  either  to  buy 
ijank  money  (and  confequently  the  bullion,  whkh  their  receipti 
would  then  enable  them  to  take  out  of  the  bank)  fo  much 
-cheaper,  cr  to  fell  their  receipts  to  thofc  who  have  bank  money, 
«nd  who  wont  to  take  out  bullion,  fo  much  dearer;  the  price  of 
a  receipt  being  generally  equal  to  the  diiference  between  the 
market  price  of  bank  money,  and  that  of  the  coin  or  bullion  for 
which  the  receipt  had  been  granted.  It  is  the  intereft  of  the  owners 
of  bank  money,  on  the  contrary,  to  raife  the  agio,  in  order  either  to 
fell  their  bank  money  fo  much  dearer,  or  to  buy  a  receipt  fo 
much  cheaper.  To  prevent  the  flock  jobbing  tricks  which  thole 
oppofite  interefts  might  fometimes  occafion,  the  bank  has  of  late 
■years  come  to  the  refolution  to  fell  at  all  times  bank  money  for 
currency,  at  five  per  cent,  agio,  and  to  buy  it  in  again  at  four 
per  cent.  agio.  In  confcqucnce  of  this  refolution,  the  agio  can 
never  either  rife  above  five,  or  fink  below  four  per  cent,  and  the 
proportion  between  the  market  price  of  bank  and  that  of  current 
money,  is  kept  at  all  times  very  near  to  the  proportion  between 
their  intrinfic  values.  Before  this  refokrion  was  taken,  the  market 
price  of  bank  money  ufed  fometimes  to  rife  fo  high  as  nine  per 
•cent,  agio,  and  fometimes  to  fink  fo  low  as  par,  according  as 
oppofite  interefls  happened  to  influence  the  market. 


The  bank  of  Amfterdam  profefles  to  lend  out  no  part  of  what 
is  dcpofited  with  it,  but,  for  every  gilder  for  which  it  gives  credit  in 
its  books,  to  keep  in  its  repofitories  the  value  of  a  gilder  either  in 
money  or  bullion.  That  it  keeps  in  its  repofitories  all  the  money 
or  bullion  for  which  there  are  receipts  in  force,  for  which  it  is  at 
all  times  liable  to  be  called  upon,  and  which,  in  reality,  is  conti. 
nually  going  from  it  and  returning  to  it  again,  cannot  well  be 
tdoubtcd.     But  whether  it  does  fo  likewlfe  with  regard  to  that  part 
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of  its  capital,  for  which  the  receipts  are  long  ago  expired,  for  which  C  HA  P. 
in  ordinary  and  quiet  times  it  cannot  be  called  upon,  and  which 
in  reality  is  very  likely  to  remain  with  it  for  ever,  or  as  long  as 
the  States  of  the  United  Provinces  fubfift,  may  perhaps  appear 
more  uncertain.  At  Amfterdam,  however,  no  point  of  faith  is 
better  ellabliihcd  than  that  for  every  gilder,  circulated  as  bank  mo- 
ney, there  is  a  correfpondent  gilder  in  gold  or  filver  to  be  found  in 
the  treafure  of  the  bank.  The  city  is  guarantee  that  it  (houid  be 
fo.  The  bank  is  under  the  diretStion  of  the  four  reigning  burgo- 
mafters,  who  are  changed  every  year.  Each  new  fett  of  burgo- 
mafters  vilits  the  treafure,  compares  it  with  the  books,  receives  it 
upon  oath,  and  delivers  it  over,  with  the  f^me  awful  folcmnity,  ta 
the  fett  which  fucceeds  it  -,  and  in  that  fober  and  religious  country 
oaths  are  not  yet  difregarded.  A  rotation  of  this  kind  feems  alone 
a  fufficient  fccurity  againft  any  pra6tices  which  cannot  be  avowed. 
Amidfl:  all  the  levolutions  which  fadion  has  ever  occafioned  in  the 
government  of  Amfterdam,  the  prevailing  party  has  at  no  time 
accufed  their  predccefTors  of  infidelity  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
bank.  No  accufation  could  liave  affefted  more  deeply  the  reputa- 
tion and  fortune  of  the  difgraced  party,  and  if  fuch  an  accufation 
could  have  been  fupported,  we  may  be  affured  that  it  would  have 
been  brought.  In  1672,  when  the  French  king  was  at  Utiecht» 
the  bank  of  Amfterdam  paid  fo  readily  as  left  no  doubt  of  the  fide- 
lity with  which  it  had  obferved  its  engagements.  Some  of  the 
pieces  which  were  then  brought  from  its  repofitories  appeared  to 
have  been  fcorched  with  the  fire  which  happened  in  the  town-houfe 
foon  after  the  bank  was  eftabliflicd.  Thofe  pieces,  therefore,  rauft 
have  lain  there  from  that  time.  h 
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What  may  be  the  amount  of  the  treafure  in  the  bank  is  a  quef- 
tion  which  has  long  employed  the  fpeculations  of  the  curious.  No- 
thing but  conjecture  can  be  offered  concerning  it.  It  is  generally 
reckoned  that  there  are  about  two  thoufand  people  who  keep 
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BOOK  accounts  with  the  bank,  and  atlowing  diem  to  hare,  one  with  an^J'^ 
ther,  the  value  of  ^teen  hundred  pounds  fterling  lying  upon  their 
refpeflive  accounts,  (a  very  large  allowance)  the  whole  quantity  o^ 
bank  money,  and  confcquently  of  treaTura  in  the  bank,  will  amount 
to  about  three  millions  (lierling,  or,  at  eleven  gilders  the  pound  (ler< 
ling,  thirty- three  millions  of  gilderaj  a  great  Turn,  and  fufllkient  to 
carry  on  a  very  cxtenfive  circulation*  bnt  vaftly  below  the  extra- 
vagant ideas  which  Ibme  people  have  formed  of  this  treafure. 


The  city  of  Amfterdam  derives  a  confideiablc  revenue  from  the 
bank.  Bcfides  what  may  be  called  the  warehoufe-rent  above-men- 
tioned, each  perfon,  upon  firft  opening  an  account  with  the  bank, 
pays  a  fee  of  ten  gilders ;  and  for  every  new  account  three  gilders 
three  ftivcrs  j  for  every  transfer  two  ftivers  -,.  and  if  the  transfer  is 
for  lefs  than  three  hundred  gilders,  fix  ftivers,  in  order  to  difcou- 
rage  the  multiplicity  of  fmall  tranfa£tions.  The  pcrfbn  who  neg- 
leds  to  balance  his  account  twice  in  the  year  forfeits  twenty-five 
gilders.  The  perfon  who  orders  a  transfer  for  more  than  is  upon 
his  account,  is  obliged  to  pay  three  per  cent,  for  the  fum  over- 
drawn, and  his  order  is  fet  afide  into  the  bargain.  The  bank  is 
fuppofed  too  to  make  a  confiderabfc  profit  by  the  fale  of  the  foi'eign 
coin  or  bullion  which  fometiraes'  h}\9  to  it  by  the  expiring  of  re- 
ceipts, and  which  is  always  kept  till  it  can  be  fold  with  advantage. 
Jt  makes  a  profit  likewife  by  felling  bank  money  at  five  per  cent, 
agio,  and  buying  it  in  at  four.  Thefe  different  emoluments 
amount  to  a  good  deal  more  than  what  is  neceflary  for  paying  the 
falaries  of  officers,  and  defraying  the  expence  of  management. 
What  is  paid  for  the  keeping  of  bullion  upon  receipts,  is  alone  fup- 
pofed to  amount  to  a  neat  annual  revenue  of  between  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  arid  two  hundred  thoufand  gilders.  Public  utility, 
however,  and  not  revenue,  was  the  original  objeft  of  this  inftitu-. 
tion.  Its  objeft  was  to  relieve  the  merchants  from  the  inconveni- 
ence of  a  difadvantageous  exchange.     Th^  revenue  wliich  has  ari- 
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fen  from  it  was  unforefeen,  and  xmlj  bt  confidered  as  accidental. 
But  it  is  now  time  to  return  from  this  long  digrefHon,  into  which  I 
have  been  infenfibly  led  in  endeavouring  to  explain  the  realbns  why 
the  exchange  between  the  countries  which  pay  in  what  is  called 
bank  money,  and  thofe  which  pay  in  common  currency,  (liould 
generally  appear  to  be  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  againfl  the 
latter.  The  former  pay  in  a  fpecies  of  money  of  which  the  intrin- 
fic  value  is  always  the  fame,  and  exa£lly  agreeable  to  the  llandard 
of  their  refpeflive  mints  i  the  latter  in  a  fpecies  of  money  of  which 
the  intrinfic  value  is  continually  varying,  and  is  almofl  always  more 
«r  lefs  below  that  ftandard.  But  though  the  computed  exchange 
mud  generally  be  in  favour  of  the  former,  the  real  exchange  mny 
frequently  be  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

\End  of  the  Digreffion  concerning  Banks  of  Depofii.] 

Though  the  computed  exchange  between  any  two  places  wcic 
in  every  refpeft  the  lame  with  the  real,  it  would  not  always  fol- 
low that  what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  favour  of  that 
place  which  had  the  ordinary  courfe  of  exchange  in  its  fa/our. 
The  ordinary  courfe  of  exchange  might,  indeed,  in  thii  cafe,  be 
a  tolerable  indication  of  the  ordinary  (late  of  debt  and  credit 
between  them,  and  (how  which  of  the  two  countries  ufually  had 
occafion  to  fend  out  money  to  the  other.  But  the  ordinary  ftate  of 
debt  and  credit  between  any  two  places  is  not  always  entirely  regu- 
lated by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  their  dealings  with  one  another,  but 
is  influenced  by  that  of  the  dealings  cf  both  with  many  other 
countries.  If  it  was  ufual,  for  example,  for  the  merchants  of 
England  to  pay  the  goods  which  they  buy  from  Hamburgh,  Dant< 
zick,  Riga,  &c.  by  bills  upon  Holland,  the  ordinary  ftatc  of  debt 
and  credit  between  England  and  Holland  would  not  be  entirely 
regulated  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  dealings  of  thofe  two  coun- 
tries with  one  another,  but  would  be  influenced  by  that  of  Eng- 
land with  thofe  other  places.  England  might,  in  tliis  cafe,  be 
annually  obliged  to  fend  out  money  to  Holland,  though  its  annual 
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exports  to  that  country  exceeded  the  annual  value  of  its  imports 
from  it,  and  though  what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade  was  very 
much  in  favour  of  England.  ';   '  t    '      ,,     • 

Hitherto  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  (hew,  even  upon  the 
principles  of  the  commercial  lyftem,  how  unneceflary  it  is  to  lay 
extraordinary  reftraints  upon  the  importation  of  goods  from  thofe 
countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be  difad- 
vantageous. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  abfurd  than  this  whole  doc- 
trine of  the  balance  of  trade,  upon  which,  not  only  thefe  reftraints, 
but  almoft  all  the  other  regulations  of  commerce  are  founded. 
When  two  places  trade  with  one  another,  this  dofbrine  fuppofes 
that,  if  the  balance  be  even,  neither  of  them  either  lofes  or  gains  -, 
but  if  it  leans  in  any  degree  to  one  fide,  that  one  of  them  lofes,  and 
the  other  gains  in  proportion  to  its  declenfion  from  the  exaft  equi- 
librium. Both  fuppofitions  are  falfe.  A  trade  which  is  forced  by 
means  of  bounties  and  monopolies,  may  be,  and  commonly  is  dif- 
advantageous  to  the  country  in  whofe  favour  it  is  meant  to  be  efta- 
bliftied,  as  I  (hall  endeavour  to  (hew  hereafter.  But  that  trade 
which,  without  force  or  conftraint,  is  naturally  and  regularly  car- 
ried on  between  any  two  places*  is  always  advantageous,  though 
not  always  equally  fo,  to  both..  ^  ^.     ,. 

By  advantage  or  gain,  I  underftand,  not  the  increafe  of  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  but  that  of  the  exchangeable  value  of 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  countiy,  or  tlie 
increafe  of  the  annual  revenue  of  its  inhabitants. 

If  the  balance  be  even,  and  if  the  trade  between  the  two  places 
confift  altogether  in  the  exchange  of  their  native  commodities, 
they  will,  upon  moft  occafions,  not  only  both  gain,  but  they  will 
gain  equally,  or  very  near  equally :  each  will  in  this  cafe  afford  a 
market  for  a  part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  the  other :  each  will 
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replace  a  capital  which  had  been  employed  in  raifing  this  part  of  C  HA  P. 
the  furplus  produce  of  the  other,  and  which  had  been  diftributed 
among,  and  given  revenue  and  maintenance  to  a  certain  number 
of  its  inhabitants.  Some  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  there- 
fore will  indireftly  derive  their  revenue  and  maintenance  from  the 
other.  As  the  commodities  exchanged  too  are  fuppofed  to  be  of 
equal  value,  fo  the  two  capitals  employed  in  the  trade  will,  upon 
moft  occafions,  be  equal,  or  very  nearly  equal  j  and  both  being 
employed  in  raifing  the  native  commodities  of  the  two  countries, 
the  revenue  and  maintenance  which  their  diftribution  will  afford 
to  the  inhabitants  of  each  will  be  equal,  or  veiy  nearly  equal. 
This  revenue  and  maintenance,  thus  mutually  afforded,  will  be 
greater  or  fmaller  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  dealings.  If 
thefe  fliould  annually  amount  to  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  fur 
example,  or  to  a  million  on  each  fide,  each  of  them  would  afford 
an  annual  revenue,  in  the  one  cafe,  of  an  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  in  the  other,  of  a  million,,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other. 


If  their  trade  fhould  be  of  fuch  a  nature  that  one  of  them  ex- 
ported to  the  other  nothing  but  native  commodities,  while  the 
returns  of  that  other  confifled  altogether  in  foreign  goods ;  the 
balance,  in  this  cafe,  would  ft  ill  be  fuppofed  even,  commodities 
being  paid  for  with  commodities.  They  would,  in  this  cafe  too,  both 
gain,  but  they  would  not  gain  equally  j  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  which  exported  nothing  but  native  commodities  would 
derive  the  greateft  revenue  from  the  trade.  If  England,  for  exam- 
ple, fliould  import  from  France  nothing  but  the  native  commodi- 
ties of  that  country,  and,,  not  having  fuch  commodities  of  its 
own  as  were  in  demand  there,  fliould  annually  repay  them  by 
fending  thither  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  goods,  tobacco,  we  fliall 
fuppofe,  and  Eaft  India  goods ;  this  trade,  though  it  would  give 
fome  revenue  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries,  would  give 
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more  to  thofe  of  France  than  to  thofe  of  England.  The  whole 
French  capital  annually  employed  in  it  would  annually  be  diftri- 
buted  among  the  people  of  France.  But  that  part  of  the  Englifli 
capital  only  which  was  employed  in  producing  the  Englifli  commo- 
dities with  which  thofe  foreign  goods  were  purchafed,  would  be 
annually  diftributed  among  the  people  of  England.  The  greater 
part  of  it  would  replace  the  capitals  which  had  been  employed  in 
Virginia,  Indoftan,  and  China,  and  which  had  given  revenue  and 
niaintenance  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  diflrant.  countries.  If  the 
capitals  were  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  therefore,  this  employment 
of  the  French  capital  would  augment  much  more  the  revenue  of 
the  people  of  France,  than  that  of  the  Englifli  capital  would  the 
revenue  of  the  people  of  England.  France  would  in  this  cafe 
cany  on  a  direft  foreign  trade  of  confumption  with  England  j 
whereas  England  would  carry  on  a  round-about  trade  of  the  fame 
kind  with  France.  The  different  efl'edts  of  a  capital  employed  in 
the  dire6V,  and  of  one  employed  in  the  round-about  foreign  trade 
of  confumption,  have  already  been  fully  explained. 

'  V.  ..  .; 
There  is  not,  probably,  between  any  two  countries,  a  trade 
which  confifts  altogether  in  the  exchange  either  of  native  commo- 
tlities  on  both  fides,  or  of  native  commodities  on  one  fide  and  of 
foreign  goods  on  the  other.  Almofl:  all  countries  exchange  with 
one  another  partly  native  and  partly  foreign  goods.  That  coun- 
try, howevei',  in  whofe  cargoes  there  is  the  greatefl:  proportion 
of  native,  and  the  leaft  of  foreign  goods,  will  always  be  the  prin- 
cipal gainer.  If  it  was  hot  with  tobacco  and  Eaft  India  goods, 
but  with  gald  and  filver,  that  England  paid  for  the  commodities 
annually  imported  from  France,  the  balance,  in  this  cafe,  would 
be  fuppofed  uneven,  commodities  not  being  paid  for  with  commo- 
dities, but  with  gold  and  filver.  The  trade,  however,  would,  in 
tJiis  cafe,  as  in  the  foregoing,  give  fome  revenue  to  the  inhabitants 
8  of 
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of  both  countries,  btif  ftiCfi  to  thoft  of  France  than  to  thofe  of  C HA P, 
England.     It  vrould  give  fome  revenue  to  thofe  of  England.     The 
capital  which  had  been  employed  in  producing  the  EngliOi  goods 
that  purchafed  this  gdd  and  filver,  the  capital  which  had  beerf 
diftributed  among^  and  given  revenue  to  certain  inhabitants  of 
England,  would  thereby  be  reptecedy  and  enabled  to  continue  that 
employment.    The  whole  capital  of  Engjand  would  no  more  be^ 
eliminiftied  by  this  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  than  by  the  expor- 
tation of  an  equal  value  of  any  other  goods.     On  the  contrary,  it 
would,  in  rooft  cafes,  be  augmented.     No  goods  are  fent  abroad: 
but  thofe  for  which  the  demand  is  fuppofed  to  be  greater  abroad 
than  at  home,  and  of  which  the  returns  confequently,  it  is  expeft- 
6d,  will  be  of  more  value  at  home  than  the  commodities  export- 
ed.    If  the  tobacco  which,  in  England,  is  worth  only  a  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  when  fent  to  France  will  purchafe  wine  which 
is,  in  England,  worth  a  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  pounds,  the 
exchange  will  augment  the  capital  of  England  by  ten  thoufand 
pounds.     If  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  Englifh  gold,  in  the 
fame  manner,  purchafe  French,  wine  which,  in  England,  is  worth 
a  hundred  and  ten  thoufand,  this  exchange  will  equally  augment 
the  capital  of  England  by  ten  thoufand  pounds.     As  a  merchant 
who  has  a  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  wine  in  his 
cellar,  is  a  richer  man  than  he  who  has  only  a  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  worth  of  tobacco  in  his  warehoufe,  fo  is  he  likewife  a 
licher  man  than  he  who  has  only  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
worth  of  gold  in  his  coffers.     He  can  put  into  motion  a  greater 
quantity  of  induftiy,  and  give  revenue,  main»^e!iance,  and  employ- 
ment, to  a  greater  number  of  people  than  either  of  the  other  two. 
Put  the  capital  of  the  country  is  equal  to  the  capitals  of  all  it. 
different  inhabitants,  and  the  quantity  of  induftry  which  can  be 
annually  maintained  in  if,  is  equal  to  what  all  thofe  different  capi^ 
als  can  maintain.     Both  the  capital  of  the  country,  therefoie, 
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BOOK  and  the  c^uantity  of  induftiy  which  can  be  annually  maintained  in 
it,  muft  generally  be  augmented  by  this  exchange.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  more  advantageous  for  England  that  it  could  purchafe 
the  wines  of  France  with  its  own  hardware  and  broad-cloth,  than 
with  either  the  tobacco  of  Virginia,  or  the  gold  and  iilver  of  Brazil 
and  Peru.  A  dire<5l  foreign  trade  of  confumption  is  always  more 
advantageous  than  a  round-about  one.  But  a  round-about  foreign 
trade  of  confumption  which  is  carried  on  with  gold  and  filver,  does 
not  feem  to  be  lefs  advantageous  than  any  other  equally  round- 
about one.  Neither  is  a  country  which  has  ncJ  mines  more  likely 
to  be  exhaufted  of  gold  and  filver  by  this  annual  exportation  of 
thole  metals,  than  one  which  does  not  grow  tobacco  by  the  like 
annui.1  exportation  of  that  plant.  As  a  country  which  has  where- 
witijal  to  buy  tobacco  will  never  be  long  in  want  of  it,  fo  nei- 
ther will  one  be  long  in  want  of  gold  and  filver  which  has  where- 
withal to  purchafe  thofe  metals.         ^  ,  »  , 

Jt  is  a  lofing  trade,  it  is  faid,  which  a  workman  carries  on 
with  the  alehoufe ;  and  the  trade  which  a  manufaduring  nation 
would  naturally  carry  on  with  a  wine  country,  may  be  confideicd 
as  a  trade  of  the  fame  nature.  I  anfwer,  that  the  trade  with  the 
alehoufe  is  not  neceflarily  a  lofing  trade.  Jn  its  own  nature  it  is 
juft  as  advantageous  as  any  other,  though,  perhaps,  fomewhat 
more  liable  to  be  abufcd.  The  emj^loyment  of  a  brewer,  and  even 
that  of  a  retailer  of  fermented  liquors,  are  as  neceflaiy  divifions  of 
labour  as  any  other.  It  will  generally  be  more  advantageous  for 
a  workman  to  buy  of  the  brewer  the  quantity  he  has  occafion  for 
than  to  make  it  himfelf,  and  if  he  is  a  poor  workman,  it  will  ge- 
nerally be  more  advantageous  for  him  to  buy  it  by  little  and  littk 
of  the  retailer,  than  a  large  quantity  of  the  brewer.  He  may  t\6 
doubt  buy  too  much  of  either,  as  he  may  of  any  other  dealei*j  in 
his  neighbourhood,  of  the  butcher,  if  he  is  a  glutton,  or  of  the 
draper,  if  he  affeds  to  be  a  beau  among  his  companions.     J:  is 
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advantageous  to  the  great  body  of  woricmen  notwithftanding,  that  C  HA  P. 
all  thefe  trades  (hould  be  free,  though  this  freedom  may  be  abufed 
in  all  of  them,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  fo,  perhaps,  in  fome  than 
in  others.  Though  individual*,  bcfides,  may  fometimes  ruin  their 
fortunes  by  an  exceffive  confumption  of  fermented  liquors,  there 
feems  to  be  no  rifk  that  a  nation  fliould  do  fo.  Though  in  every 
country  there  are  many  people  who  fpend  upon  fuch  liquors  more 
than  they  can  afford,  there  are  always  many  more  who  fpend  lefs. 
It  defer ves  to  be  remarked  too  that,  if  we  confult  experience,  the 
cheapnefs  of  wine  feems  to  be  a  caufe,  not  of  drunkennefs,  but 
of  fobri.^ty.  The  inhabitants  of  the  wine  countries  are  in  ge- 
neral the  lobereft  people  in  Europe  ^  witnefs  the  Spaniards,  the 
Italians,  anc'  the  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  France. 
People  aic  fddom  guilty  of  excefs  in  what  is  their  daily  fare. 
Nobody  afFe<5ls  the.chara6ler  of  liberality  and  good  fellowfhip,  by 
being  profufe  of  a  liquor  which  is  as  cheap  as  fmall  beei*.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  countries  which  from  either  exceffive  heat  or 
cold  produce  no  grapes,  ^und  where  wine  confequently  is  dear  and 
a  rarity,  drunkennefs  is  a  common  vice,  as  among  the  northern 
nations,  and  all  thofe  who  live  between  the  tropicks,  the  negroes, 
for  example,  on  the  coall  of  Guinea.  When  a  French  regiment 
comes  from  fume  of  the  northern  provinces  of  France,  where 
wine  is  fomewhat  dear,  to  be  quaitered  in  the  fouthern,  where  it 
is  very  cheap,  the  foldiers,  I  have  frequently  heard  it  obferved, 
are  at  firft  debauched  by  the  cheapnefs  and  novelty  of  good  wine ; 
but  after  a  icw  months  refulence,  the  gi'cater  part  of  them  become 
as  fober  as  th^  reft  of  the  inhabitants.  Were  the  duties  upon 
foreign  wines,  and  the  cxcifes  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  to  be 
taken  away  all  at  once,  it  might,  in  the  fame  manner,  occafion 
in  Great  Britain  a  pretty  general  and  temporary  drunkennefs 
among  the  middling  and  inferior  ranks  of  people,  which  would 
.probably  be  foon  followed  by  a  permanent  and  almoU  univcrfal 
Vol.  .11.  M  fobriety. 
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BOOK  fobriety.  At  prefent  dmnkennefs  is  by  no  means  tlie  vice  of  pcb»- 
pie  of  fafliion,  or  of  thofe  who  can  eafily  afford  the  niofl  expcn- 
ilve  liquors.  A  gentleman  drunk  with  ale,  has  fcarce  ever  been 
fcen  among  us.  The  reftraints  upon  the  wine  trade  in  Great 
Britain  befides,  do  not  fo  much  fsem  calculated  to  hinder  the 
people  from  going,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  to*  the  alelioufe,.  as  from- 
going  where  they  can  buy  the  belt  and  cheapeil  ..liquor.  They 
favour  the  wine  trade  of  Portugal,  and  difcourage  that  of  France. 
The  Portuguefe,  it  is  faid,  indeed>  are  better  cuftomers  for  our 
manufac:"lures  than  the  French,,  and  fliould  therefore  be  encou- 
rap/jd  lii  preference  to.  them.  As  they  give  us  their  cuftom,  it  is 
pretended,  we  fliould  give  them  our's..  The  fneaking  arts  of  un- 
der'iug  tradefmen  are  thus  erected  into  political  maxims  for  the 
conduct  of  a  great  empire  :.  for  it  is  the  moft  underling  tradefiisen 
only  who  make  it  a  rule  to  employ  chiefly  their  own  cuftomers. 
A  g  ,  c  tiader  purchafes  his  goods  always  wJierc  they  are  cheapeft 
and  bell,  without  regard  to  any  little  intereft  of  this  kind. 


By  fuch  maxims  as  thefe,  however,  nations  have  been  taught 
that  their  i  ntereft  confifted  in  beggaring  all  their  neighbours* 
Each  nation  has  been  made  to  look  with  an  invidious  eye  upon 
the  profperity  of  all  the  nations  with  which  it  trades,  and  to  con- 
fider  their  gain  as  its  own  lofs.  Commerce,,  which  ought  naturally 
to  be,  among  nations,  as  among  individuals,  a  bond  of  union 
and  friendfliip,  has  become  the  moft  fertile  fburce  of  difcord  and 
animofity.  The  capricious  ambition  of  kings  and  minifters  has 
not,  during  the  prcfcnt  and  the  preceeding  century,  been  more 
fatal  to  the  repofe  of  Europe  than  the  impeitinent  jealoufy  of 
merchants  and  manufadlurei ; .  The  violence  and  injuftice  of  the 
rulers  of  mankind  is  an  ancient  evil,  for  wluch,  I  am  afraid  the 
nature  of  human  affairs  can  fcarce  admit  of  a  remedy.  But  the 
mean  rapacity,  the  monopolizing  fpirit  of  merchants  and  manu- 
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faaurers,  who  neither  are,  nor  ought  to  be  the  rulers  of  man-   C  HA  P» 
kind,  though  it  cannot  perhaps  be  correaed,  may  very  eafily  be 
|)revented   from  difturbing   the    tranquillity    of  any  body   but 


themfelves. 


>     .?r>. 
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That  it  was  the  fpirit  of  monopoly  which  originally  both  in- 
vented and  propagated  this  doftrine,  cannot  be  doubted  j  and  they 
^ho  firft  taught  it  were  by  no  means  fuch  fools  as  they  who  be- 
lieved it.  In  every  country  it  always  is  and  muft  be  the  intereft  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  to  buy  whatever  they  want  of  thofc 
who  fell  it  cheapeft.  The  propofitioh  is  fo  very  manifeft,  that  it 
feems  ridiculous  to  take  any  pains  to  prove  it  i  nor  could  it  ever 
have  been  called  in  queftion  had  not  the  interefted  fophiftry  of 
merchants  and  manufafturers  confounded  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankind.  Their  i^tereil  is,  in  this  refpeft,  direftly  oppolite  to 
•that  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  As  it  is  the  intereft  of  the 
freemen  of  a  corporation  to  hinder  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  from 
employing  any  workmen  but  themfelves,  fo  it  is  the  intereft  of 
the  merchants  and  manu  faaurers  of  every  country  to  fccure  to 
themfelves  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market.  Hence  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  moft  other  European  countries  the  extraordi- 
nary duties  upon  almoft  all  goods  imported  by  alien  merciiants. 
Hence  the  high  duties  and  prohibitioi%»  ujxm  all  thofe  foreign 
manufaftures  which  can  come  into  competition  with  our  own. 
Hence  too  the  extraordinary  reftraints  upon  the  importation  of 
almoft  all  forts  of  goods  from  thofe  countries  with  which  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be  di  {advantageous  j  that  is,  from 
thofe  againft  whom  national  animofity  happens  to  be  moft  vio- 
lently inflamed.        .  .  ,» 

The  wealth  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  however,  though  danger- 
ous in  war  and  politicks,  is  certainly  advantageous  in  trade.    In  a 
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BOOK   ftatc  of  lioiVility  it  may  enable  our  enemies  to  maintain  fleets  an# 
.mj  armies  lliperior  to  our  ownj  but  in  a  ftate  of  peace  and  commerce 
it  muft  likev/ife  enable  them  to  exchange  with  us  to  a  greater 
value,  and  to  afford  a  bet:cr  market,  either  for  the  immediate 
produce  of  our  own  induftry,  or  for  whatever  is  purchafed  with 
that  produce.     As  a  rich  man  is  likely  to  be  a  better  cuftomcr  to 
the  induftrious  people  in  his  neighbourhood,  than  a  poor,  fo  is 
likewile  a  rich  nation.     A  rich  man,  indfced;  who  is-  himfelf  a' 
manufadlurer,  is  a  very  dangerous  neighbour  to  all  thole  who  deal' 
in  the  fame  way.   All  the  reft  of  the  neighbourhood,  however,   by- 
tar  the  greateft  number,  profit  by  the  good  market  which  his  ex- 
pence  affords  them.     They  even  profit  by  hi?  underfelling  the* 
poorer  workmen  who  deal  in  the  fame  way  with  him*     The  ma- 
nufacturers of.  a  rich. nation,  in  the  fame  manner,  may  no  doubf 
be  veiy  dangerous  rivals  to  thofe  of  their  neighbours.     This  very 
competition,  however,  is  advantageous  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  who  profit  greatly  befides  by  the  good  market  which  the 
great  expence  of  fuch  anation  affords  them  in  every  other  way. 
Privatt,  people  who  want  to  make  a  fortune,  never  think  of  retir- 
ing to  the  remote  and  poor  provinces  of  the  country,  but  refoif 
cither  to  the  capital  or  to  fome  of  the  great  commercial  towns. 
They  know,  that  where  little  wealth  circulates  there  is  little  to  be 
got,  but  that  where  a  great  deal  is  in  motion,  feme  (hare  of  it 
may  fall  to  them.     The  fame  maxims  which  would  in  this  man- 
.  ner  direCl  the  common  fcnfe  of  one,    or  ten,  or  twenty  indivi- 
duals,  fhould  regulate  the.  judgement  of  one,  or  ten,  or  twenty 
millions,  and  fliould  make   a  whole  nation  regard  the  riches  of 
its  neighbours,  as  a  probable  caufe  and  occafion  for  itlclf  to  acquire 
riches.     A  nation  that  would  enrich  itfelf  by  foreign  trade  is 
certainly  moft  likely  to  do  fo  when  its  neighbours  are  all  rich, 
induftrious,  and  commercial  nations.      A  great  nation  furrounded 
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ott-  all  fides  by  wandering  favages  and  poor  barbarians  might,  no  C  ^J^A  P. 
doubt,  acquire  riches  by  the  cultivation  of  its  own  lands,  and  by 
its  own  interior  commerce,  but  not  by  foreigti  trade.  It  fcems  t& 
/have  been  in  this  manner  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the 
modern  Chinefe  acquired  their  great  wealth.  The  ancient  Egyp-- 
tians,  it  is  faid,  negledled  foreign  commerce,  and  the  modern 
Chinefe,  it  is  known,  hold  it  in  the  utmoft  contempt,  and  fcarce 
deign  to  afford  it  the  decent  prote6lion  of  the  laws.  The  modern 
maxims  of  foreign  commerce,  by  aiming  at  the  impoverifhmenf 
of  all  our  neighbours,  fo  far  as  they  are  capable  of  producing 
their  intended  tffc&,  tend  to  render  that  very  commerce  infigni* 
ficant  and  contemptible*.  ) , 
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'There  is  no"  commercial  country  in  Europe  of  which  the 
approaching  ruin  has  not  frequently  been  foretold  by  the  pre- 
tended doftors  of  this  fyftem,  from  an  unfavourable  balance  of 
trade.  After  all  the  anxiety  however  which  they  have  exciterf 
about  this,  after  all  the  vain  attempts  of  almoft  all  trading  nations' 
to  turn  that  balance  in  their  own  favour  and  againft  their  neigh- 
boursi  it  does  not  appear  that  any  one  nation  in  Europe  has  bfcen 
in  any  refpeft  impoveriftiedby  this  caufe.  Every  town  and  coun^ 
try,  on  the  contrary,  in  proportion  as  they  have  opened  their 
ports  to  all  nations;  inftead  of  being  ruined  by  this  free  trade, 
as  the  principles  of  the  commercial  fyften*  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pert, have  been  enriched  by  it.  Though  there  are  in  Europe, 
indeed,  a  few  towns  which  in  fome  refpefts  dcferve  the  name  of 
ft ee  ports,  there  is  no  country  which  does  fo.  Holland,  perhaps, 
approaches  the  neareft- to  this  charadw'  of  stny,  though  ftill  very 
remote  from  it  j  and  Holland,  it  is  acknowledged,  not  only  derives 
»ts  whole  wealth,  but  a  great  part  of  its  neceffary  fubfiftence,  from- 
foreign  trade,    ■"    •    .  "•      .ruv/'-  «;.■....     ,»..    •-  .     '■*-.>. 
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JiaoK  Therr  is  another  balance  indeed,  which  has  already  been  ex- 
plained, very  different  fro  i  the  balance  of  trade,  and  which, 
according  as  it  happens  to  be  cither  f:'.vourabIe  or  unfavo'u  jI  'e, 
neceflarily  occafions  the  profperity  or  decay  of  every  nation!.  'ihi« 
is  the  balance  of  the  annual  produce  and  confumption.  If  the 
exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce,  it  has  already  been 
obferved,  exceeds  that  of  the  annual  confumption,  the  capital  of 
the  fociety  mufl:  annually  increafe  in  proportion  to  this  excefs. 
The  fociety  in  this  cafe  lives  within  its  revenue,  and  what  is 
annually  faved  out  of  its  revenue,  is  naturally  added  to  its  capi- 
tal, and  employed  Co  as  to  increafe  ftill  further  the  annual  pro- 
duce. If  the  exchangeable  value  o^  the  annual  produce,  on  tlie 
contrary,  fall  fhort  of  the  annual  confumption,  the  capital  of 
the  fociety  mufl:  annually  decay  in  proportion  to  this  deficiency. 
The  expence  of  the  fociety  in  this  cafe  exceeds  its  revenue,  and 
necefTarily  encroaches  upon  its  capital.  Its  capital,  therefore,  mull 
neceflarily  decay,  and  together  with  it,  the  exchangeable  value  of 
Jthe  annual  produce  of  its  induftry.  ,    , 


"% 


This  balatv:e  of  ii^i'i  (iu.!e  and  confumption  is  entirely  different 
from,  what  h  ca'K.^r,  the  balance  of  trade.  It  might  take  place 
in  a  nation  which  hue?  no  foreign  trade,  but  which  was  entirely 
Separated  from  all  the  world.  It  may  take  place  in  the  whole 
globe  of  the  earth,  of  which  the  wealth,  population,  and  improve- 
ment may  be  either  gradually  incrcafing  or  gradually  decaying. 

The  balance  of  produce  and  confumption  may  be  confl;antly 
in  favour  of  a  nation,  though  what  it  cidled  the  balance  of  trade 
be  generally  againfl:  it.  A  nation  may  import  to  a  greater  value 
than  it  exports  for  half  a  century,  perhaps,  together;  the  gold 
^nd  filver  which  comes  into  it  during  all  this  time  may  be  all  im- 
mediately fent  out  of  it  j  its  circulating  coin  may  gradually  decay, 
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dSfTerent  forts  of  paper  money  being  fubftituted  in  its  place,  and  C  HA  P. 
even  the  debts  too  which  it  contrails  in  the  principal  nations 
with  whom  it  deals  may  be  gradually  incrcafing )  and  yet  its  real 
wealth,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  lands 
and  labour  may,  during  the  fame  period,  have  been  increafmg  in 
a  much  j^reater  proportion.  The  ft  ate  of  our  North  American 
colonics,  and  the  trade  which  they  carried  on  with  Great  Britain, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  late  diftu; 'ances,  may  ferve  aS' 
a  proof  that  this  is  by  no  means  an  imp'^f^  ppolition. 


G  H  A  p.    IV. 
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MERCHANTS  and  manufacturers  are  not  contented  with 
the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  but  defire  likewife  the 
moft  extenfive  foreign  fale  for  their  goods.  Their  country  has  no 
Jurifdidion  in  foreign  nations,  and  therefore  can  feldom  procure 
them  any  monopoly  there.  They  are  generally  obliged  therefore 
to  content  themfelves  with  petitioning  for  certain  encouragements 
to  exportation. 

Of  thefe  encouragements  what  are  called  Drawbacks  feem  to  be 
tlie  moft  reafonable.  To  allow  the  merchant  to  draw  back  upon 
exportation,  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  whatever  exoife  or  in- 
land duty  is  impofed  upon  domeftick  induflry,  can  never  occafion^ 
the  exportation  of  a  greater  quantity  of  goods  than  what  would 
have  been  exported  had  no  duty  been  impofed.  Such  encourage- 
ments do  not  tend  to  turn  towards  any  particular  employment  a 
greater  fliare  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  than  what  would  go 
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'boo  tc  to  it  of  its  own  accord,  but  only  to  hinder  the  duty  from  driving 
away  any  part  of  that  fhare  to  other  employments.  They  tend 
not  to  overturn  that  balance  which^  naturally  eftabli(hes  itfelf 
among  all  the  variouf  employments  of  thefociety;  but  to  hinder 
4t  from  being  overturned  by  the  duty.  They  tend  not  to  deftroy 
but  to  preferve,  what  it  is  in  moft  cafes  advantageous  to  pre- 
ferve,  the  natural  divifion  and  diftribution  of  labour  in  the 
itociety, 

'^  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  drawacks  upon  the  re-expor- 
tation of  foreign  goods  imported ;  which  in  Great  Britain  generally 

'  «meunt  to  by  much  the  larg«fl:  part  of  the  duty  upon  impoitation. 
Half  the  duties  impofed  by  what  is  called  the  old  Aibfidy,  are  drawn 
back  univerfally>  except  upon  goods  exported  to  the  Britifli  plan- 
tations {  and  frequently  .the  whole,  ahnoft  always  a  part  of  thofe 
impofed  by  later  fublidies  and  impofts.  Drawbacks  were,  per- 
liaps,  originally  granted  for  the  encouragement  of  the  carrying 
trade,  wihich*  as  the  freight  of  the  fhips  is  frequently  paid  by  fo- 
xeignecs  in  money,  was  fuppofed  to  be  peculiarly  fiittrd  fbr-bring- 
ing  gold  and  filver  into  Ahe  country.  But  'though  the  carrying 
trade  certainly  delerves  no  peculiar  encouragement,  though  the 
motive  of  the  inftitution  was,-  perhaps,  abundantly  fooUih,  the 

,  inA|tution  it&lf  ^ems  x^onabl^  enough.    JSuch  drawbacks  cannot 

force  into  this  trade  a  greater  fhare  of  the  capital  qf  the  country 

than  what  would  have  gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord,  had  there 

been  no  duties  upon  importation.    They  only  prevent  its  being 

/excluded  altogether  by  thofe  duties.    The  cariying  trade,,  though 

it  deferves  no  preference,  ought  not  to  be  precluded,  but  to  be 

Jeft  free  like  all  other  trades.    It  is  a  necefliuy  refource  for  thofe 

/capitals  which  cannot  find  employment  rither  in  the  agriculture  or 

in  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  either  in  its  home  trade  or  in 

jfs  /oreign  trade  of  confumption. 

8 

Th«, 


TUB  y/^AhT^  o.f  m^^MlV'  ??• 

.  The  revcniw  of  the^cuftoms^  jnftq»d  <^^qfi«g.  p^Sj/^fqm :,9>|^P. 
iitth  4rawbacki,.  by  that  p^rt  pf  thf  di^ty  vrh^c^  i^,,^e^^.  t— s^ 
If  the  whole  duties  had  been  reuOtied^  t^c  foreiga  goajb  ^ppn 
wjbwh  they  are  paid,  could   fel4oai   h^f,  ^efsa  mm^  ^^ 
€qniii;quentiy  impojted,   for  want  off  »  n>^t..    /^Iic,  <Uiti/5s, 
tlvrefr>re,  of,  which  a  part  is  retained,  would  neycjtj^J^ajr?  ^n 

paid*     »  ■..    .  ■.:.-■■  -Vi :■••.•,«    t'.<il     »*\«^- 
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These  reafbns  feetn  fufficiently  to  juftify  drawbacks,  and 
would'  ju/l^y  them,  though  the  whole  duties,  whethei;:  upon  the 
produce^,  domeftick  induftry,  or  upon  foreign  goods,  .were 
always  drawn  back  upon  exportation.  The  revenue  of  exdie 
would  in  this  cafe,  indeed,  fufFer  a  little,  and  that  of  the.cuftoms 
a  good  ideal  more;  but  the  natural  balance  of  induftiy,.  4he  natural 
divifion  and  diftnbution  of  labour,  which  is  always  moreor  lefs 
difturbed  by  fuch  duties,  would  be  more  nearly  re-eftabliflifd)  by 
fuch  a  regulation.         aiiw* 


[Ui 


^t'THfiSx  reafons,  however,  will  juitify  drawbacks  onlyi^Km  ex* 
porting  goods  to  thofe  countries  which  are  altogether  foitign  and 
independent,  not  to  thofe  in  which  our  meixfaants  and  lAanu- 
fadurers  enjoy  a  monopoly.-  A  drawback,  for  example,  upon 
the  exportation  of  European  goods  to  our  American  looloniss, 
will  not' always  occafion  a  greater  exportation  thant  wkit'woUld 
have  taken'  place  without  it.  fiy  means  of  the  monopoly  wluch 
our  merchants  and  manufacturers  enjoy  there^  the  fame  quantity 
might  frequently,  perhaps,  be  fent  thither,  though  the  whole 
duties  were  retained.  The  drawback,  thereftoe^  ntay.  ^fieqiienidy 
be  pure  lofs  to  the  revenue  of  excife  and  cuftod])i»  iwithbut  altering 
theftateof  the  trade,  or  rendering  it 'in  any- re^£k-  tnoie  exjben- 
five.  Mow  far  fuch  drawbacks  can  be  juftified,  as  a  proper  en- 
couragement to  the  induftry  of  our  colonies,  or  how  far  it  <  is 
Vol.  II.  N  advantageous 
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B^op  K  advantageous  to  the  mother  eountryt  thftt  thisy  Should  bte  e]tbtt)t>ted 
from  taxes  v^ich  are  paid  by  aU  the  reft  ^f  their  feHdvr  ^bj<kb,. 
will  appear  hereafter  tvhen  I  come  to-  tttat  of  edotiie^. 

<  IVkawbacks  howetrer,  it  fimff  alw^s  be  uftderitoOd,  attt  td^l 
^Only  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  good^  for  the  exportation  of  wfaicK 
they  are  given,  are  really  exported  to  Ibmc  foreign  country ;  and 
not  clandeftinely  reimpoited  into  our  own.  That  fome  drawbacks,, 
particularly  tfiofe  ttp<m  tobacca,  have  frequently  been  abufed  hr  this 
manner,  and  hkve  given  occafion  to  many  fraodr  e<)ua]!y  htmfUL 
,  both  to  the  revenue  iam)  to  the  fau  trader,  h  ^1  known.. 


c  i  .  £W  1  r 
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CHAP.     V. 
Of  Bounties, 


1  iipjif^hiiik  im:     ^     .;h; 


BOU  N  T I E  8  upon  exportation  are,  in  Great  Britain,  fre- 
quently peti)tioned  for,  and  ibmetimes  granted  to  the  produce 
of  particular  branches  of  domeftick  induftry.  By  means  of  them 
our  merchants  and  manufacturers,  it  is  pretended,  will  be  enabled 
to  fell  their  goods  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  their  .  ;  in  the 
foreign  market.  A  greater  quantity,  it  is  £iid,  will  tbu.  ue  export^ 
ed,  and  the  balance  of  trade  coniequently  turned  mere  in  favour 
of  our  own  country.  We  cannot  give  om  'vorkmen  a  monopoly 
in.  the  foreign,  as  we  have  done  in  the  home  market.  We  camnot 
force  foreigiiers  to  buy  their  goods,  <as  we  have  done  ourown  coun<- 
trymen.  The  next  befl  expedient,  it  has  been  thought,  th«'efore^ 
is  to  pay  them  for  buying.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  mercan* 
^ile  fyflcm  propoies  to  enrich  the  whole  country,  and  to  put  money 
into  all  our  pockets  by  me^ins  of  the  balance  of  trade.    * 


■•>A^  ■■  . 
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Bqvnti96*  it  19  aUowe4>  o>i^Ht  to^  b©  giv«n  to  thoA  branches  of  C  I^AP. 
trade  only  which  cannot  be  carried  on  without  thf  ip,  $^t  every 
branch  of  ti'ade  in  which  the  merchant  can  fell  his  goods  for  a 
price  which  rephccs  to  him,  wiA  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock, 
the  whole  capital  employed  in<  preparing  and  ftnding  them  tb  mar- 
ket, can  be  carried  on>  without  a  bounty^.  Every  fUch  branch  is 
evidently  upon  a  lev4  with  all  the  o^er  branches  of  trade  which 
are  carried  on 'wilHouti  bowf^^  and  cannot  ttferefbre  require  anc 
more  than  theyv  [  Tliofe  trades  otily  requirrbeuntits  in  which  the- 
meiichant  is*  obliged  €0  ftVf  his  goti^  for  %  pcftce  whidi  does  not; 
replace  to  him  his  capitals  together  with  the  or^nary- profit}  or'' 
in  which  he  is  obliged  toiletl  them'  fdr  leCs  than  it  really  cofts  him' 
to  ftnd^hem  to  markot.  The  towCy'iS' given  in  oi/d«ii  to  make' 
up  this  40fs»  and  to  <nco«frage4iik>40'ts^nt6iu«^  of*  perhapr  ta  bt^ 
gin,  a  tnade  of  Whkh  tli&^e^^>eirte  is^rci{^k>ftd^  td  ite'gi-eater '  thtR' 
the  returns,  of  which  every  operationr  e^ts-up  a  part'of<!thte  capii 
tal'«m|^yed  in  itj  sind^w4)ieh  is  of  fiich  ft  nature^.  tlMt/if^allot^Ver' 
trades  itfemWedftj  there  would^fOoh-be  nb'  capitai-kfti  iir  the 
country;,'  ■  -i.       i- 

The  trades,  it  is  tot>e  obfervcd,  which' are  carried  on  fcy  means 
of  "bountiesi  are  the  only  ones  Which  can  be  carri^  on  betvireen 
two  nations  for  any  confiderable  time  togeth'er,  in  fuch' a  manner 
as  that  one  of  them  (hall  always  and  reguhrly  lofe,  or  fell'its  goods 
for  lefs  tha;ir.it  really  <»ft5  to  fqndr  thsm  to  jnjgrM^*  J8\jt  if  4he 
bounty  did.  not  repay  to.  tke  wercjigpt  wliatr  hft.WPwW  Atlwrwife 
lofe  "Ppn  tb?  jn<ie.Qf,  his^Q<j3^  ,his  pwjkimerieft  WPMWX9Pn..9bJigj^ 
^»m,to.!apploy,hi^„ilo„cX  i.o..%nQtlv«;rxay,  Qr,.tQ;6|i4  ml'  a  ^tcadjjjn 
whic|»  thq  price  of,  the|;ocK(s  vvouW  rep|jip,e  to  ^^insji^  ,witU  ^P^ordj, 
nary  profit,  the  capital  employed  ia  feNi^g^J^iSm.^o  ^^j^qj;.  TJil^ 
effea  of^t^ounties,  lik^  that  of  aH,jthe,pth«•„?^?pe4i^er)|t?^Q^^t^  t}^^)^^ 
cantile  fyftem,  can  only  be  to  force  t^e.;(rM«U«f  .«-^9.u»l:r^^4iU9.f[ 

N  2  channel 
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BOOK  channel  much  Jefs  advantageous  than  that  in  which  it  would  natiw 
rally  run  of  its  own  accord. 

The  ingenious  and  well  iafocmed  author  of  the  trads  upon*, 
the  corn  trade  has  (hown  very  dearly,  that  fince  the  bounty  upoa 
the  exportation  of  corn  was  firft  eftabliflied,.  the  price  of  the  com. . 
exported,  valued  moderately  enough*  ha&  exceeded  that  of  the  com, 
imported*  valued  very  high*  by  a  much  gseater  fum  than  the. 
amount  of  the  whole  bounties  which  have  been  paid  during  that 
period.  This,,  he  imagoes,  upon,  the  tme  principles  of  the.mer<- 
cantile  fyAem,  is  a  clear  proof  that  this  forced  com  trade  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  nation ;  the  value  of  the  exportation  exceeding  that 
of  the  importation  by  a  mnchi  greater  fum  than  the  whole  extraor- 
dinary expense  which  the  publick  has  been  at  in  order  to  get  it 
exported.  He  docs  not  confider  that  this  extraordinary  expence,  or 
the  bounty,^  is>the  fmalleft  pact  of  the  expcnce  which,  the  exporta- 
tion of  com  really  cofts  the  fbciety..  The  capital  which-  the  far- 
mer employed  in  raifing  it  muft.  likewife  be.  taken  intathe  accounts 
Unle&  die  price  of  ^e  com  when  fbid  in  die  foreign  markets  re^ 
places,  not  only  the  bounty,  but  this  capital,  together  with  the. 
ordinary  profits  of  ftock,  the  fociety  is  a  lofer  by  the  difiference,,  or 
the  national  ftock.is  fo  much  diminifiied.  But  the  very  reafon  foe 
which,  it  has  been  thought  necef&ry  to  grant  a  bouni^  is  the  fup* 
pofed  infufficiency  of  the  price  to  do  this. 

The  average  price  of  com,  iit  has  been  laid;  has  fallen  confider-^^ 
ably  fince  the  eftablilhment  of  the  bounty.  That  the  average  price 
of  corn  began  to  fall  Ibmewhat  towards  the  end  of  the  lait  cen?* 
tury,  and  has  cpntinued  to  do  fo  during:  the  courfe  of  the  fixty- 
four  firft  years  of  the  prefent,.  I  have  akeady  endeavoured  to  ihow» 
But  this  event,  fuppofmg  it  to  be  as  real  as  I  bcHcve  it  to  be,  muft 
have  happened  in  fpite  of  the  bounty,  and  cannot  poflihly  hav« 
bappene^  iij  confc jiieiice  of  it*  to  Y*r; 


nrould  natu^ 
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In  years  of  plentyi  it  has  already  been  obferved,  the  bounty,  by 
occafioning  an  extraordinary  exportation,  neceiTarily  keeps  up  the 
price  of  corn  in  the  home  market  above  what  it  would  naturally 
fall  to.  To  do  fo  was  the  avowed  purpoTe  of  the  inftitution.  In 
years  of  fcaixity,  though  the  bounty  is  frequently  fufpended,  yet 
the  great  exportation  which  it  occafions  in  years  of  plenty,  muft 
frequently  hinder  more  or  lefs  the  plenty  of  one  year  from  relieving 
the  fcarcity  of  another.  Both  in  years  of  plenty,  and  in  years  of 
fcarcity,  therefore,  the  bounty  neceiTarily  tends  to  raife  the  money 
price  of  com  fomewhat  higher  than  it  otherwife  would  be  in  the 
home  market. 

That,  in  the  aftual  ftatc  of  tillage,  the  bounty  muft  ncceffarily 
have  this  tendency,  will  not,  I  apprehend,  be  difputed  by  any  rca- 
fohablc  perfon.  But  it  has  been  thought  by  many  people,  that  by 
iecuring  to  the  farmer  s  better  price  than- he  could  otherwife  expedt 
in  the  a£lual  ftateof  tillage,  it  tends  to  encourage  tillage;  and  that 
the  confequent  increafe  of  com  may,  in  a  long  period  of  years, 
tower  its  price  more  than  the  bounty  cBXt  raife  it  in  the  actual  ffate 
which  tillage  may,  at  the  end  of  that  period;  happen  to  be  in. 

I  ANSWER,  that  this  might  be  the  cafe  if  the  effect  of  the  bounty 
was  to  raife  the  real  price  of  com,  or  to  enable  the  fkrmer  witH 
an  equal  quantity  of  it  to- maintain  a  greater  number  of  labourers 
in  the  iame  manner,  whether  liberal,  moderate,  or  fcanty,  that  other 
labourers  are  commonly  maintsuned  in  his  neighbourhood.  But 
ndther  the  bounty,  it  is  evident,  nor  any  other  human  inftitution,. 
can  have  any  (iich  eSeSt.  It  is  not  the  real,,  but  the  nominal  price 
of  com  only,  which  can  be  at  all  affected  by  the  bounty. 

Tkb  real  cfFeft  of  the  bounty  is  not  fo  much  to  raife  the  real 
value  of  com,  as  to  degrade  the  real  value  of  filveri  or  tamake  an 
equal  quantity  of  it  exchange  for  a  iinaller  quantity,  not  only;  of 
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B  ^  O  K  ^Qj.„^  but  of  all  other  commodities :  for  the  money  price  of  corn 
regulates  that  of  all  other  commodities.  ' 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  labour,  which  mud  always  be 
fuch  as  to  enable  the  labourer  to  purchafe  a  quantity  of  corn  fuf- 
ficient  to  maintain  him  and  his  family  either  in  the  liberal,  mode- 
rate, or  fcanty  manner  in  which  the  advancing,  ftatiooary,  or  de- 
clining circumftances  of  the  fociety  oblige  his  cmployert  to  main- 
tain him. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  all  the  other  part?  of  the  rude 
produce  of  land,  which,  in  every  period  of  improvement,  muft 
bear  a  certain  proportion  to  that  of  corn,  though  this  proportion 
is  digerent  in  <lifferent  periods.  It  r^iilates,  for  example,  the 
money  price  of  grafs  and  hay,  of  butcher's  n^eat,  of  hories.  and  the 
maintenance  of  horfes,  of  land  carriage  coni^uentjy,  or  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  inland  commerce  of  the  country* 

Bv  regulating  the  money  price  of  all  the  other ^arts  of  the  rud^ 
produce  of  land,  it  regulates  that  of  the  materials  of  all  mamifac- 
tures.  By  regulating  the  money  price  of  labour,  it  regulates  that 
of  manufa6turing  art  and  induftiy.  And  by  regulating  both,  it 
regulates  that  of  tlie  compleat  manufacture.  T,be  nioney  price  of 
labour,  and  of  every  thing  that  is  the  produce  eit^ef ,  of  land  or 
labour,  muft  neceflarily  either  rife  or  fall  in  prapoitioo  to  the  mo-r 
ney  price  of  corn. 

Though  in  confequence  of  the  bounty,  therefore,  the  farmer 
fhould  be  enijbled  to  fell  his  com  for  four  fliilUngs  the  bufhel  in- 
ftead  of  three  and  (ixpence,  and  to  pay  his  landlord  a  money  rent 
proportionable  to  this  rife  in  the  money  price  of  hisprpduce ;  yet, 
if  in  confequence  of  this  rife  in  the  price  of  corn,  four  fliiliirjgs 
will  purchafe  ho  more  goods  of  any  other  kind  th^n  three  and  fix- 
'^  '  •  pence 
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pence  would  have  done  before,  neither  the  circumftances  of  the  C  H^A  P, 
farmer,  nor  thofc  of  the  landlord,  will  be  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
mended  by  this  change.    The  farmer  will  not  be  able  to  cultivate 
better :  the  landlord  will  not  be  able  to  live  better. 


That  degradation  in  the  value  of  filver  which  is  the  effe6l  of  the 
fertility  of  the  mines,  and  which  operates  equally,  or  very  near 
equally,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  commercial  world,  is  a 
matter  of  very  little  confeqUence  to  any  particular  country.  The 
confeqtient  rif^  of  all  moniey  prices,  though  it  does  not  make  tho(e 
who  receive  them  really  richer,  does  not  make  them  really  poorer. 
A  fervice  of  plstte  becomes  really  cheaper,  and  every  thing  elfe  re* 
mains  precifely  of  the  fame  real  value  as  before. 

Bi/t  tM  degrad^tl6rt''8i'tlie  v^ucof  ftlver  v^fiich;  ^ing  t*Ke 
effe£t  either  of  the  peculiar  lituation,  or  of  the  political  inftitu- 
tions  of  a  particular  country,  takes  place  oiily  in  that  country,  is 
a  rtiatter  of  very  great  confequence,  which,  far  from  tending  to 
make  any  body  really  richer,  tends  to  make  every  body  really 
poorer.  The  rife  in  the  money  price  of  all  commodities,  which  is 
ih  this  cafe  peculiar  to  that  country,  tends  to  difcourage  more  or 
U(s  every  fort  of  indUftry  which  is  carried  on  within  it,  and  to 
eaable  foreign  nations,  by  furniflnng  almoft  all  forts  of  goods  for 
a  fmaller  quantity  of  fllver  than  its  own  workmen  can  aiFord  to  do,- 
to  underfeil  them,  nOt  only  in  theforeigti,  biit  even  in  be  home 
market. 

It  is  the  peculiar  fitiiation  of^  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  pi'oprietors^ 
of  the  mines,  to  be  the  di^nbutbrs  of  gold  and  filver  to  all  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  Thofe  metals  ought  naturally,  there- 
fore, to  be  fomcwhat  cheaj)er  in  Spain  arid  Portugal  than  iii  any 
olhef  part  of  Europe.    The  difference,  hdvirever,  flioiild'  be  no 

more 
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BOOK.  hioHethari  the  ainoqnt  of  the  freight  and  infurancej  and,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  value  and  fmall  bulk  of  thofe  metals,  their 
freight  is  no  great  matter,  and  their  infurance  is  the  fame  as  that 
of  any  other  goods  of  equal  value.  Spain  and  Portugal,  there- 
fore^ could  fuffisr  very  little  from  their  peculiar  fituation,  if  they 
did  iiot  aggravato  its  difadvantages  by  their  political  inftitutions. 

^'  Spain  by  taxing,  and  Postugal  by  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  gold  and  filver,  load  that  exportation  with  the  expence  of  fmug- 
glinig,  and  raife  the  value  of  thofe  metals  in  other  countries  £o 
much  more  above  what  it  is  in  their  own,  by  the  whole  amount 
of  this  expence.  When  you  dam  up  a  ftream  of  water,  as  foon 
as  the  dam  is  full,  as  much  water  muft  run  over  the  dam-head  as 
)f  therd  was  no  dam  at  all.  The  prohibition  of  exportation  can- 
Mot  detain  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and  filvcr  in  Spain  and  For- 
tngal  than  wh^t  they  can  afford  to  employ,  than  what  the  annual 
produce  of  their  land  and  labour  will  allow  them  to  employ,  in 
coin,  plate,  gilding,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver.  When 
they  have  got  this  quantity  the  dam  is  full,  and  the  whole  flream 
which  fiowB  in  afterwards  muft  run  over.  The  annual  exportation 
of  gold  and  filver  from  Spain  and  Portugal  accordingly  is,  by  all 
accounts,  notwjthftanding  thefe  reftraints,  very  near  equal  to  the 
whole  annual  importation.  As  the  water,  however,  muft  always 
be  deeper  behind  the  dam- head  than  before  it,  to  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  filver  which  thefe  reftraints  detain  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal muft,  in  proportion  to  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour,  be  greater  that  what  is  to  be  found  in  other  countries. 
The  higher  and  ftronger  the  dam-head,  the  greater  muft  be  the 
difference  in  the  depth  of  water  behind  and  before  it.  The  higher 
the  tex,  the  higher  the  penalties  with  which  the  prohibition  is  guard- 
ed, the  more  vigilant  and  fevere  the  police  which  looks  after  the 
(:xecution  of  the  law,  the  greater  muft  be  the  difference  in  the 
8  '    propor- 
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proportion  of  goI4  mi4  ^\ftt  to  tUm^  iim^ual  produce  of  the  lai^d  C  ^^  f. 
and  labour  of  Spun  and  f  oirtugi^,  and  to  that  of  o^er  couf\triex.  '  ' 

It  is  (4^4  accordingly  to  ha  very  ?9Wfl4wablc,  ai^d  th^t  you  fr^r 
^Ufntly  find  thcrf  ^  pro^fiq^  of  pUte  ifi  hqvdc$,  whl»«  thqw  U 
nothing  sjfe  which  wouk),  ip  othfr  countries,  be  thouifh^  ftiitable 
or  coirrafpondent  to  this  ^rt  of  n^igni^nce.  The  chciipneft  of 
gold  ^^  filver,  or,  wh^  U  the  farn<;  ^Pg»  thff  4eamf4  of  all 
commodUiw,  which  ^  *im  Wficpi&ty  fl^^  9^  thjs  redundancy  of 
the  prfciom  inetali*  4ifiMWr«K9l  bot^l  ^  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures of  Spain  and  ?ortug»)»  au4  enfihl^  ffW^I^^  r>n^on^  to  rup^ly 
them  viih  manyibr^  ^  jfifdf^  ?n4  with  aUi^oft  aU  forts  0/  mauu- 
faidlttrcd  pwduw.  fer  »  frwlkr  ^WW^ty  ^  ^  ^^  f4ver  than 
what  thi^y  themJclww  qwi  i|itfc«r  raiif  of  mk^  theff?  for  »t  hQ^P* 
The  t^  «o4  pwhiWtiou  opcrat?  iff  tW9  4i%pn^  yff^t,  yh^j  nqt 
9«ly  lowfT  vofY  ffu«i^  the  vah^  of  tkp  prepM»^  petals  in  8pai^ 
awl  Portugal,  l?ut  Vy  <|etwing  thepe  a  i:?p^  iitfntiity  of  thofe 
metals  why:h  ¥roul4  pj^pvilb  ^w  oxer  .9^  l^y^f^f!^  ^hP^  >e«P 
up  thw  y»l*e  m  thofc  othfr  )Q0un|^jpf  fsniiewh^t  ^J^vff  wli^t  it 
otherwise  wouVi  be*  m^  thefffhy  giye  tho<P  f;9\i|it^  %  do,V))le  advai^. 

tigf  in  th«iir  ^ommiuct  with  Spaui  and  ^Pf^9g4*  PjP^  ^^  fl?od- 
gaJ^s  and  l^re  V4i  pve^eqtly  he  )f^  wa;^  J^>oye,  and  mor^  \)c\pw,  ^e 
d«n-head,  and  i^  yn^^  f(K>n  cqme  to  a  leyc;!  }n  bgtth  jpi^ccf ,.  Remove 
the  tax  ^d  the  prohibiti9n,  and  as  the  quantity  of  gol4  and  (ilyer 
will  dinsin^h  ceniidcrably  in  Spain  ax^d  j'ortugal,  fp  ^t  w4i  inccealt 
fomewhat  in  other  countries,  and  the  value  of  thofe  metals,  their 
proportion  to  the  annual  produce  of  land  and  labour,  wiUfbon 
cojtpejto  ^  l^th  or  very  near  to  a  level,  in  all.  The  lofi  which  Spain 
and  Portu^l  co^ld  fuftain  by  this  exportat^ion  of  their  gold  and 
filver  would  be  altogether  nqn^inal  and  in^a^inaiy.  Thf  nominal 
valye  of  their  goqd$,  and  of  the  ani^ual  produqe  of  their  land  and 
labour  >^Quld  ffdl,  arid  would  be  exprefled  qr  reprefented  by  a 
linger  quantity  of  filycr  than  before ;  but  their  real  value  vyould 
Vol,  ir.  O  be 
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BOOK  be  the  fame  si  before,  and  would  be  fufficient  to  maintain,  com* 
mand«  and  employ,  the  (ame  quantity  of  labour.  As  the  nonu- 
nal  value  of  their  goods  would  fall,  the  real  value  of  what  re* 
maitied  of  their  gold  and  filver  would  rife,  and  a  fmaller  quantity 
of  thofe  metals  would  anfwer  all  the  fame  purpofes  of  commerce 
and  circulation  which  had  employed  a  greater  quantity  before.  Th«. 
gold  and  filver  which  would  go  abroad  would  not  go  abroad  for 
nothing,  but  would  bring  back  an  equal  value  of  goods  of  fome 
kind  or  another.  Thofe  goods  too  would  not  be  all  matters  of 
tnere  luxury  and  expence,  to  be  confumed  by  idle  people  who  pro- 
duce nothing  in  return  for  thdr  confumption.  As  the  real  wealth 
and  revenue  of  idle  people  would  not  be  augmented  by  this  extraor- 
dinary exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  fb  neither  would  their  con- 
fumption be  much  augmented  by  it.  Thofe  goods  would,  proba- 
bly, the  greater  part  of  them,  and  certainly  ibme  part  of  them, 
confift  in  materials,  tools,  and  provifions,  for  the  emj^oyment  and 
maintenance  of  iitduftrioua  people,  who  would  reproduce,  with  a 
profit,  the  full  value  of  their  confumption.  A  part  of  the  dead 
ftockof  the  (bciety  would  thu9  be  turned  into  a6tive  (lock,  and 
would  put  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  induftry  than  had  b^n 
employed  before.  The  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour 
would  immediately  be  augmented  a  little,  and  in  a  few  years  would, 
probably,  be  augmented  a  great  deali  their  induftry  being  thus 
reliieved  from  one  of  the  moft  oppreflive  burdens  which  it  at  {wiew 
fint  labours  under. 
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The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  ieoni' iieceflarily  ope- 
rates exa£lly  in  the  fame  way  as  this  abfurd  policy  of  Spain  and 
Portu|;al.  Whatever  be  the  a£tual  ftate  of  tillage,  it  renders  our 
corn  fothewhat  dearer  in  the  home  market  than  it  otheniyife 
would  be  in  that  ftate,  and  fomewhat  cheaper  in  the  foreign  j  and 
as  the  average  money  price  of  com  regulates  more  or  lefs  tl^t .  of 
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all  other  commodititi,  it  lowon  the  vdooof  iUmi  ftmAdfqnO^  ift  O  H^A  P. 
th«  one,  and  tends  to  raUe  it  a  little  in  the  other*  It  enahlet 
ibreigneri,  the  Dutch  in  particular*  not  only  W(i>  eat  our  com 
cheaper  than  they  otherwife  could  do,  but  fdm^timct  to  <^t  it 
fheaper  than  even  our  own  people  can  do  Upon  the  Amboo  p^ca- 
fioni)  as  we  are  aflfurcd  by  an  excellent  iuthority,  thft^.^f  $ir 
Mathew  Decker.  It  hinders  our  own  workmen  from  f^miihing 
their  goods  for  fa  fmall  a  quantity  of  filver  as « they  otherwiie 
might  do  I  and  enables  the  Dutch  to  iomiflL  their's  for,  a  (malice. 
It  tends  to  render  our  manufa£turea  fomewhat  dearer  in  every 
market,  and  their's  fomewhat  cheaper- than,  they  othfcrwiiewou^ 
be,  and  confequently  to  give  their  induftry  a  double  advamtage 
over  our  own,  tlosj  io  nouttiorjyD  fUdih 

.  The  bounty,  is  ^  raifes  in  the  h«me  ii|i|kelVi»Pl  the  nnif« 
but  only  the  nominal  price  of  our  corn,  m  it  raiigmentfii  nqt,  ,jtl)e 
quantity  of  labour  which  a  certain  qvantifty  of  com  feanimawtain 
mnd  employ,  but  only  the  quantity  of  filvcr  which  it/wiUexchange 
for,  it  difcourages  our  manufaftufeswkhoutnnderingitheiimUeft 
real  fenice  either  to  our  farmers  or  country  gentlemei)»  It  puts, 
indeed,  a  little  more  money  into  the  pockets  of  both,  und  it  will 
perhaps  be  fomewhat  difficult  to  perfuade  the  gircMef:  paft  of 
them  that  this  is  not  rendering  them  a  very  real  f«r«^ce.^  3.ut  if 
this  money  finks  in  its  value,  in  the  quan^ty  of  labour,  prpvifipns, 
and  commodities  of  all  different  kinds  which  it,  is  ^capable.pf  pur* 
chafing,  as  much  as  it  rifes  in  its  quantity^  the  fervice  vyill  be 
merely  nominal  and  imaginai7.       v         "wqjp  <^/,,kj  {   ,^'£^ 

.  There  is,  perhaps.  Hut  one  fet  of  men  in  the  whv.le.^cpm' 
monweakh  to  whom  the  bounty  either  wa9  of,cou)4. 'be  really 
Serviceable.  Thefe-  were  the  corn  merchants,  the  exporters  and 
importers  of  com*  In  years  of  plenty, the  bounty,  necfiflarily 
t.  ■  O  a  occafioned 
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J=?«3>  pl^ ;  ^nid  by  liDMcfritig  the 'ij^ttnUy  df-dMe  ^i^fMn' VkiSeflA^  «6 
mraty  ^f  tiftdfteit,  ft  bbiafiohM  !h  y^ifrs = 'bf  i«Aii«ity  «  |;iiratl6^ 
MhpbAa^on  fhtf^  ««M>iiftil  oltfe^fe  hii^  WtlA.  t^ectfRky.  ft  ihw 
Citkftd  tMe  bnfih^  bf  ^e  cdrh  Vrlfrch^  Mi1)bl9i,  Hhd  in  ytiti 
df  Cc^cJUy  \t  Hht  6mf  ihmeA  Uih  tb  iiftj^  a  ^atvf  ^aiiitity» 
but  to  fcH  ft  f6r  anWdtttr  prke»  «td  ^ddiift^utfiitly  ^li  a  'f^tt 
profit 'thshi  he  cbloia  dtfieiWife  hai^  Made,  ilF  l!he  plciitf  6i  the 
year  li^A  -ndtbdfeii  ^Mbie'dr  lefi  M»iei<ea  fvim  Mitnhg  lOfe  (cair* 
dty  bf  andthbr.  It  n  th  'Ih!^  ^flltt  <xF  iniih,  dceoKKiljgly,  ^(htlt  I 
have  db(e!t1^ed  the.g^i^t^  zeal  ^r  the  tbhtmuaMce  or  renmal  of 
the  bbtittty.'^*"^''""*"'^''^"' *^ 

Our  country  gentlemen,  when  they  impofed  the  high  duties 
wpdih  Ale  iftipbr^itioR  <bf  -fofeigA  &>m,  #hidi  4n  ^mie^  of  'moderate 
plmtf  bnioi^t  toa  'pi'bhibi^dnk  %nd  ^tti  llhiy  dkbtifhed  the 
bounty,  ftem  td  haVte  liycfflttd  the  ^dbh^£^  of  dtir  ctibritif^Ar^n. 
Sy  the  dne  inftitutioti,  they  fecuilBd  tb^htlhf<$!^s  the  itabnbiM>ly'bf 
^  hoihie  market,  tfnd  hy  lihe  bl!kl$r  they'Mi^voured  tb  ^itvefnt 
th^tbiarket  '^rbm  ^et  ^iAg  bv^lflbeked  ^ith  fheti^ 'cbmtnodity. 
By  bdth  «hey  cndedVooifWl  ^  htrfe  'its  t6A^fBV^»  $h  fhbifathe'ihah'- 
her^ourma^]Nifji6hiilef9had,  by  the  like  ihftitutibns,  iaHbd  the 
realValuebf  many  difl^nt  ioHs  of  ioiamlfaftuired  goods.  They 
did  not  perhaps  attend  ^  <Ae  gr^t  And  ^(fimtiaH  ^fferdnce  %hich 
natdre^has'^ablifhed1)ei!w^en  ebrn  'iEihd  ^lMoft-bv«ry  other fbrt  of 
goods.  When  ekhbr  by  the  mbnopoly  6f  the  hbnie  inarkss^,  or 
by  a  bounty  upon  exportation,  you  enable  ^our  woollen  or  linen 
manufa£hirers  to  fell  theiif  goods  for  (bmewhat  a  better  price  than 
they  «therwife«buld  g^t'for  them,  yoU  riEdfe,  iibt  only  t^  nomi« 
nal,  biit  the  rtad  price  bf  thofe  goods.  Ybu  i«ender  ^thtfm  equiva- 
lent  tb  a  greftteir  quantity  of  labour  atid  fubfiftttnce,  youincreafe, 
hot  only  the  nbHiinal,  but  the  rettl  profit,  the  real  wealth  and 
;  «,  revenue 


Mvelietterilietnfelves,  or  ttv  empkry;  9  greater  qotntily  0f  laboui^ 
kt  thoie  psrticcilar  Rnnufc^KS.  You  reatly  mcourage  th^ 
man^feChireSk  imd  dirb^l  towards  them  a  grqtter  4piaiitity  of  ^ 
induftiyc^  the  oountry,  t^n  what  would  probattlygptp-tHei^' 
of  its  own  accord.  But  when  ^  thp  like  infUtutionff'ypia  r«(c' 
^  tUHttinai  or  money  price  of  coni^  you-  do  not  raife  it«^^  seal 
value;  You  4o  iwt  increafe  the  rea^l  wealtii,  the  rctl  reveiHie 
either  of  >our  Aarmei^  or  country  gentlemen.  You  <do  not  enco^^. 
rage  .the  growth  of  corn,  becaufe  jk>U>  do  «ot  enable  them  to 
maintain  <aad- employ  more  labourers,  in  raifing- k.  The  naturf 
of  things  has  ftamped  upon  corn  a  real  value  which  no  human 
inftitution  can  alter.  No  :bounty  upon  exportation,  no  monopoly 
©f  the  home  mmiket  «an  rai&  iiu  The  froBftcompeiitian cannot' 
lower  k.  Through  ithe  world  in  general  that  vdae  is  equal  to 
the  quantity  of  labour'  which  k  can  maintain,  and  ia  every  par- 
ticular place  k  is  eqnad  to  the  quantity  of  labour  wliieh  it  can 
maintain  in  the  wj^,  whether  liberal,  moderate,  or  'fcanty,  ia 
which  labour  is  commonly  msintiuncd  in  that  pUicCi  Wioollch 
or  linen  cloth  are  not  the  regulating  commodities  by  which  the 
real  value  of  all  other  commodities  muft  be  foaHy  meafurcd  and 
determhicd.  Com  is.  Hhe  real  value  ofi  every -other  commodity 
is  finally  meafured  and  determined  by  the  proportion  which  .ks 
average  money  price  bears  to  the  average  money  price  of  coni. 
The  real  value  of  corn  does  not  vary  with  thoie  variations  in  its 
average  money  price,  which  fometimes  occur  from  One  century  to 
another.    Jt  is  the  ical  value  raf  .filwr  which  van®  with  them* 

!'  Bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  any  home-made  commodity 
are  Uable,  firft,  to  that  general  obje^ion  which  may  be  made  to 
all  the  different  eaqHMiiente^  the  mercantile  fyftem  j  the  Objeaion 
of  fordng  fi)me^part«f  .tnc  mduftry  of  the  country  into  a  channel 

r.ra:mi  -  left 
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BOOK    lefs  advantageous  than  that  in  which  it  would  run  of  its  own 
accord :  and,  fecondly,  to  the  particular  objeftion  of  forcing  it, 
not  only  into  a  channel  that  is  lefs  advantageous,  but  into  one 
that  is  a6tually  difadvantageous ;  the  trade  which  cannot  be  carried 
on  but  by  means  of  a  bounty  being  neceflfarily  a  lofing  trade. 
The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  com  is  liable  to  this  further 
obje£lion,  that  it  can  in  no  refpeft  promote  the  raifmg  of  that  par- 
ticular commodity  of  which  it  was  meant  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion. When  our  country  gentlemen,  therefore,  demanded  the  efta- 
bliftiment  of  the  bounty,  though  they  a6^ed  in  imitation  of  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  they  did  not  ad  with  that  com- 
pleat  comprehenfipn  of  their  own  intereft  which  commonly  diredli 
the  conduct  of  thofe  two  other  orders  of  people.  They  loaded  the 
pubiick  revenue  with  a  very  confiderable  expence ;  but  they  did 
not  in  any  refpe£t  increafe  the  real  vdue  of  their  own  commodity, 
and  by  lowering  fomewhat  the  real  value  of  (ilver  they  diicouraged 
in  fome  degree  the  general  induftry  of'  the  country,  and  inftead.  of 
advancing,  retarded  more  or  lefs  the  improvement  of  their  own 
lands,  wluch  neceflarily  depends  upon  the  general  induftiy  of  the 
country. 


,  To  encourage  the  production  of  ariy  commodity,  a  bounty 
upon  production,  one  ihould  imagine,  would  have  a  more  dire6: 
operation  than  one  upon  exportation.  It  has,  however,  been 
more  rarely  granted.  The  prejudices  eitablilhed  by  the  commer- 
cial fyltem  have  taught  us  to  believe  that  nationail  wealth  ariies 
more  immediately  from  exportation  than  from  production.  It 
has  been  more  favoured  accordingly,  as  the  more  imniediate  means 
of  bringing  money  into  the  country.  Bounties  upon  prOdiiCHon, 
It  has  been  faid  too,  have  been. found  by  experience  more  liable  to 
frauds  than  thofe  upon  exportation.  How  farthis  is  true,  I  know 
Txot.  That  bounties  upon  exportadon  have  been  abufed  to  many 
'':•  fraudulent 
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fniudulent  purpoffc;  ^  very  well  known.  But  it  is  not  the  intercft  C  HA  P. 
of  merchants  and  mmiufafturers,  the  great  inventors  of  all  thefe 
expedients,  that  the  home  market  (hould  be  ovcrftocked  with  their 
goods,  an  event  which  a  bounty  upon  production  might  fome- 
times  occafion.  A  bounty  upon  exportation,  by  enabling  them  to 
fend  abroad  the  furplus  part,  and  to  keep  up  the  price  of  what 
remains  in  the  home  market,  effectually  prevents  this.  Of  all  the 
expedients  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  accordingly,  it  is  the  one  of 
-which  they  are  the  fondeft.  I  have  known  the  different  under- 
takers of  fome  particular  works  agree  privately  among  themfelves 

.;te  give  a  bounty  out  of  their  own  pockets  upon  the  exportation 
o(  a  certjdn  proportion  of  the  goods  which  they  dealt  in.     This 

:,  expedient  fucceeded  fo  well  that  it  more  than  doubled  the  price  of 
their  goods  in  the  home  market,  notwithflanding  a  very  confider- 
able  increafe  in  the  produce.  The  operation  of  the  bounty  upon 
com  muft  have  been  wondeifuUy  different,  if  it  has  lowered  the 
money  price  of  that  commodity. 


<  Something  like  a  bounty  upon  production,  however,  hay 
been  granted  upon  fome  particular  occafions.  The  encourage- 
ments given  to  die  white-herring,  and  whale-fifheries  may,  perhaps^  , 
be  confidered-  ae  ibmewhat  of  this  nature.  They  tend  direCtly  to 
render  the  goods  cheaper  in  the  home  market  than  they  otherwife 
'••would  be  in  the  aCtual  ftate-  of  production^  la  other  refpeCts 
their  effeCts  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  bounties  upon  exportation. 

'  By  meana  of  them  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  is  em- 
ployed in  bringing  goods  to-  market,  of  which  the  price  does  not 
repay  the  coft>  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock..  But . 
though,  the  bounties  to  thofe  fifheries  do  not  contribute  to  t^e 
opulence  of  the  nation,,  they  may  perhaps  be  defended  as  con- 
ducing to  its  defence,  by  augmenting  the  number  of  its  failors 
and  fhipping^    This  may  frequentLy  be  done  by  means  of  fueh 

bounties,, 
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BOOK  bounties/  at  a  iriuch  fmallcr  expence  than  by  keeping  up  a  gre^t 
^rv^  ftanding  navy,  if  1  may  ufe  fuch  an  expreflion*  in  time  of  peae«, 
v^         in  theiamiB  manner  as  a  ftanding  army. 

"^  •  ,         ■ 

'SoMS*  edier  bounties  may  be  vindicated  pcfhaps  upon  -the  (ame 
ipnnafk*  It  is  of  importance  th^t  the  kingdom  /houkl  depend 
MS  litde  as  poffiUe  upon  ita  noghbours  for  the  manufafturas 
neceflary  for  its  defence;  and  if  thefe  cannot  otherwife  be  main- 
tained at  home,  it  is  reafonable  that  all  other  branches  ^indnftiy 
ifliouM  be  taxed  in  order  to  fupport  them.  The  bounties  upon 
rthe  importation  of  naval  ftores  from  America,  upon  JBriti(h  made 
iail-cloth,  and  upon  firitiAi  made  ^npowdflr,  may  perhaps  aU 
three  be  vin(hcated  upon  this  principle.  The  At&  u  a  bounty 
43pon  the  produ£Hon  of  America,  for  the  ufe  of  Great  Britain. 
The  two  othas  are  bounties  upon  exportation* 


What  ris  called  a  bounty  k  (bmetimes  no  more  than  a 
drawback,  and  confequently  is  not  liable  to  the  fame  objedions 
as  what  is  properly  a  bounty.  The  bounty,  for  example,  upon 
refined  fngar  exported  may  be  cimiidered  as  a  drawback  of  the  duties 
4.ipon  tlie  brown  and  mufcovado  fugars,  from  which  it  is  made. 
The  bosniy^  upon  wrought  jfilk  exported,  a  drawback  of  the  duties 
Mpon  raw  and  thrown  lilk  imported.  T^  bouaty  upon  guii- 
rpowder  exported,  a  .drawliadc  of  liie  .duties  upon  briraftone  and 
faltpetrc  imported.  In  the  language  of  itfae  cuftoms  thoie  aUow- 
ances  onl^  are  called  ilrawbacks,  which  are  given  upon  goods 
exported  in  die  firnie  form  in  which  tthey  are  in^rted.  When 
that  form  has  been  ahered  by  manofaftuis  ef  any  iuod,  jihey  are 
.called  bounties. 

Premiums  given  by  the  ptiblick  tp  artifts  and  manuj^aiirers 
who  excel!  in  their  particular  occvpations,  ace  not  hable  to  the 
iame  objeftions  as  bounties.  ^  Bjr  encouraging  extraordinary  dex- 
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tecity  and  ingenuity,  they  fervie  to  keep  up  the  enrolatian  of  the  CH|AP« 
workmen  adtaally  eniplojred;  in  thofe  refpe^ve  occupatiqns» 
;»n4iare  notcoofideraUe  enoio^  to  tarn  towards  any  one  of  thetn: 
^  gireater  iliaie  of  t;Ue  capital  of.  tin  country  ^an  what  wouH 
^o  to  it  of  its  own  aiccordk  Th^r  tendency  is  not  to  overtunt 
the  natural  balance  of  employments^,  but  to  render  the  work 
which  i$  done  in  each  as  perft^b  and  compkat  as  poffible.  The 
expeace  of  premiums,,  hefidesi  is'  very  triifling.j  that  of  bounties 
very  great.  The  bounty  upon  corn  alone  has  fometimes  cofl  the 
pubiick  iflL  one  year,  more  than  thre& hundred  thouiand  pounds.   ^ 

j  EoyNi?»9  are  fometimes  called  premiums,,  as  drawbacks  aiv 
fometimes .  c^kjUed  bounties^  But  wel  muib  in.  all  cafds- attend  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  without  paying  atiy  regard  tdthe'wordi        ii 

I  CANNO/r  conclude  this  chapter  concerning  bounties,  with- 
out ob/ervingi  that  the  prailfis  wliich  have  been  beftowed  upoa 
the  law  which,  eilabliilies  the  bounty,  upon  the  exportation  of 
corn,  and  upon  that  fyftem  of  regulations  which  is  conneded 
with  it,,  are  altogether  unmerited.  A  particular  examination  of 
the  nature  of  the  com  trade,  and  of  the  principal  Bpitifh  laws- 
which  relate  to  it,  will  fufficiently  detnonftrato  the  tinth  of  this' 
aflicrtion.  The  great  importance  of  this  fubjeft  muft  jufti%  tlM 
length  of  the  digreflion. 


IThe  trade  of  the  corn  merchant  is  compoled  of  four  different 
tranches,  which,  though  they  may  fometimes  be  all  carried  on  by 
the  fame  pcrfon,  are  in  their  own  nature  fourfeparate  and  diftinft 
trades.  Thefe  are,  firft,  the  trade  of  the  inland  dealer ;  fecondly, 
that  of  , the  mercliant  importer  for  home  confumptionj  thirdly, 
that  of  the  merchant  exporter  of  home  produce  for  foreign  con- 
fumptionj  and,  fourthly,,  that  of  tlie  merchant  carrier,  or  of  the 
iaiporter  of  corn  in  order  to  export  it  again. 
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t.'  The  intereft  Of  the  inland  dealer,  and  that  of  the  great  bod^ 
of  the  people,  how  oppoflte  foevcr  they  may  at  firil  fight  appear; 
are,  even  in  years  of  the  greateft  fcarchyy  cxa6i]y  the  fame.  It  it 
his  intereil  to  rufe  the  price  t^  his  com  aa  high  as  die  real  (caroitf 
of  the  feafon  requires,  and  it  can  never  be  his  intereft  to  raife  it 
higher.  By  raifing  the  price  he  difcourages  the  confumption,  and 
puts  every  body  more  or  lefs,  but  particularly^  the  infiirior  ranks  of 
people,  upon  thrift  and  good  managcmont.  K,  by  raifing^  St  toa 
higi),  he  difcourages  the  confiunptioir  fo  much  that  the  ftij^ply  ^ 
the  feafon  is  likely  to  go  beyond  the  confumption  of  the  Aafbh^. 
and  to  laft  for  fome  time  after  the  next  crop  begins  to  come  in»,. 
he  runs  the  hazard,  not  only  <^  Ibfing  a  ccmfiderable  parr  of  his 
corn  by  natural  caiifes,  but  oi  being  obliged  to  fdi  ^at  remauis  06 
it  for  mucble6  than  what  ho  might  have  had  for  it  fctvtral  monthfe^ 
before.  If  by  not  raifing  the  price  high  enough  he  difcourages  the 
confumption  ft)  little,  that  the  fupply  of  the  feafoir  is  likely  to  fall 
Ihort  of  the  confumption  of  the  feafon,  he  not  only  lofes  a  part  6f 
the  profit  which  he  might  otherwife  have  made,  but  he  expofts  tKb 
people  to  fuffer  before  the  end  of  the  feafon,.  mftead  of  the  hardf 
fliips  of  a  dearth,  the  dreadful  horrors  of  a  famine,  it  is  thfer 
intereft  of  the  people  that  their  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  con- 
fumption, (hould  be  proportioned  as  exa£lly  as  poffible  to,  the:^p- 
ply  pf  the  feafon.  The  intereft  of  the  inland  com  de^er  49,,tlier 
fapie.  By  fupplymg  them,  as  nearly  as  he  can  judge,  in  this  pro^ 
^rtion^  he  is  likely  to  fell  all  his  com  for  the  higheft  price,  and; 
vvith,  the  greateft  profit;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  the 
(^op,  ^n4  of  his  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  fales^  c^fble  him  to 
judge,  with  more  or  lefs  accuracy,  how  far  thpy  really  ar^  i^pplied' 
in  this  manner.  Without  intending  the  intereft  of  the  people, .he 
is  necefTarily  led^  by  a  regard  to  his  own  intereft,  to  treat  them,  even 
in  years  of  fcarcjty,  pretty  mqch.  in  the  fame  manner  afi  th^  pru- 
dent mafter  of  a^veil^l  Jis,  fo^etunes  oI;>lig!^  to  tr^at  his  cr^.  ^hen 
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lib  ft>(«fttt'>tha<  ptiotirionB  iu^likdy  to  mm  ihort,  he  putf  them  CHAP. 
upoV!4hMt  ftUowance. '  Though  from  exccfs  of  caution  he  fliould 
fooietimcs  do  this  without  «ny  reiit  neceffity»  yet  all  the  inconveni- 
fnoiss/Mthiobltts^citw  tan  thereby^  foffer  are  inconfiderable  in  conv* 
patifim  of  the 'danger;  mi&ryj.  and  ruin,  to  which  they  might 
fiNnetiiiiiesi  the  expofed  by  a  lef»  provident  condu£i:.  Though  from 
exceft.  oft  avarice,  in  the  iame  manner,  the  inland  com  merchant 
fltQuldrometimes  raife  the  price  of  <his  com  fomewhat  higher  than 
the.  fqa/ncity  of -rthe  ieafon  tiequirea,  yet  all  the  inconveniencies  which 
thespfiople  can  ifuffi:r  from,  this  conduA,  which  eflfisftually  fecures 
tinemfromaiumnein  theendof  thefeafon,  are  inconfiderable  in 
compariion  of  what  they,  might  have  been  expoled  to  by  a  mor« 
Uh€X9\w9if  of  dealing  in  the  banning  of  it.  The  com  merchant 
himfelf  isi  likely  to  fuffiir 'the  m6ft  by  this  «xoe&  of  avarice  j  not 
only  ipom  the  indignation  which  it  generally  excites  againft  himi 
.but,  though  he  (hould  eicape  the  efFe£ls  of  this  indignation,  from 
the  i|uantity  of  com  which  it  neceflTarily  leaves  upon  his  Ittnds  in 
the  end,  of  the  ieafon^  and  which,  if  the  next  feafon  happens  to 
prove  avoorabl^  he  muft  always  fdl  fbi^  amuch  lo^er  price  than 
he  might  otherwiie  have  had.  "vt|fr(t 

uMvf-'.jfciMA^'Viftl  in^^.-.Vi-i:;  'a;,..i;iJi3i.  ;w{5...H<]'j\yq  ii^irf-'tH  #i-Ji*{rt? 

-n  Wfe^fe  it  poteble,  indeed,  for  oiii^  gMt  compatif  of  nierchiiifs 
¥6  poflefsr  them&Ives  of  the  whole  crop  of  an  extenfive  country,  it 
might;  pertiaps,  be  their  interiift  to  deal  with  it  as  the  Dutch  are 
faid  to  dd  with  the  fpiceries  of  the  Molliiccas,  io  deftroy  or  throw 
away  a  confiderable  part  of  it,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price  of  the 
reft.  But  it  is  fcarcJe  poffiblc,  even  by  the  violertce  of  laW,  toefta- 
Wifh  ifiich  an  attenfive  monopoly  with  regard  to  com  i  ^hdi:  wlwr^i. 
ever^he  law  leaves  the  trade  free,  it  is  of  all  commedities  the  leaft 
liaWo  to'be  engrofftd  or  monopolifed  by  the  foi^ce  of  a  few  large 
caphalii  Which  bdly  lip  the  greater  part  of  It.  I^ot  only  its  valiie 
fat^  ixcern'ma  ^hc  capitals  of  a  ftVr  Jitivktb  tt^h  are  ^kiiable'  <Jf 
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B  O  o  K  puithafing,  but;  -rMppoTing  they  were  capable  of  purchtfing  it,  tbe 
mamner  in  w]^h  it  is  produced  readers  this  purchafe  altogether 
impra^licable.  As  in  evtry  civilized  i:ountry  it  is  the  commodity 
of  which  the  annual  confumptton  is  the  greatdl>  fo  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  induftry  is  annually  employed  in  producing  com  than  in 
produjcing  any  odieir  commodity.  Wheaitfirft  comes  )firom  the 
ground  tooi,  it  is  neceflTaoily  divided  among  a  igreater  number  of 
owners  than  any  otheir  commodity }  and  ihefe  owners  can  never  be 
colle6ted  into  one  place  like  a  number  of  independent  manufadu- 
rers,  but  are  neceiTaiily  fcattered  through  all  the  different  comers 
of  tlie  country.  The(e  firil  owners  either  immediately  fupply  the 
confumers  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  or  they  ilipply  other  inland 
dealers  who  fupply  thofe  confumers.  The  inland  dealers  in  com* 
therefore,  including  both  the  farmer  and  the  baker,  are  necefla* 
rily  more  numerous  than  the  dealers  in  any  other  commodity,  and 
their  difperied  fituation  renders  it  altc^ther  iaipoflible  £or  them  to 
enter  into  any  general  combination,  if  in  a  year  of  fcarcity,  there* 
fore,  any  of  them  Should  find  that  he  had  a  good  deal  more  com 
upon  hand  than,  at  the  current  price,  he  could  hope  to  difpefe  of 
before  the  end  of  the  feafon,  he  would  never  think  of  'keeping  up 
this  price  to  his  own  lofs,  and  to  the  fole  benefit  of  his  rivals  and 
competitors,  but  would  immediately  lower  it  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
his  corn  before  the  nev/  crop  began  to  come  in.  The  fimie  mo« 
tives,  the  fame  interefts,  which  would  thus  regulate  the  condu6t  of 
any  one  dealer,  would  regulate  that  of  every  other,  A^d  oh%e  them 
all  in  general  to  fell  their  corn  at  the  price  which,  according  to 
the  beft  of  their  judgement,  was  moft  fuitable  to  the  fcarcity  or 
plenty  of  the  feafon.  t* 

.•,•:•■  I  .  '  if^i 

Whoever  examines,  with  attention,  theliiftory  of  the  dearth's 
and  famines  which  have  afflicted  any  part  of  Europe,  during  either 
the  courfe  of  the  prefent  or  that  of  the  two  precccding  centuries,- 
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of  &vafd  t>f  tvhich  we  have  pretty  exa£t  «ccoant»,  will  find,  I  CHAP. 
believe,  tliat  a  dearth  never  has  ariTen-fram  atiy  combinatidn  among 
the  inland  dealers  in  com,  nor  frpm  any  other  caufe  but  a  real  fear- 
city,  oocafioned  Ibmettmes  peifhaps,  and  in  Tome  ^rticular  places, 
by  tlie  waAc  of  war,  but  in  by  far  the  greateft  number  «f  trnfes, 
by  the  faolt  of  the  feafons  t  and  that  a  famine  ha^  ^^ver  arifen 
from  ain^  other  caufe  but  the  vic^nce  of  government  attempting, 
by  improper  means,  to  remedy  the  inconveniencies  of  a  deartht 

*  In  an  extenfive  com  country,  bettveen  all  tlie  different  parts  of 
which  there  is  a  free  commerce  and  commankation,  the  fcarcity 
occafioned  by  the  mod  unfavourable  fcafdhs  can  never  be  fo  great 
as  to  pibduce  a  famine ;  and  the  Icanticft  crop,  if  managed  with 
frtigali^  and  ceconomy,  wlH  maintain,  through  the  "je&r,  the  fame 
number  of  people  that  arc  commonly  fed  in  a  more  affluent  man- 
ner by  one  of  moderate  plenty.  The  feafons  moft  unfavourable  to 
the  crop  are  thofe  of  excefllve  drought  or  exceffive  raitt.  But,  as 
corn  growrs  equally  upon  high  and  low  lands,  upon  grounds  that 
are  difpofed  to  be  too  wet,  and  upon  thofe  that  are  difpofed  to  be 
too  dry,  either  the  drought  or  the  rain  which  is  hurtftil  to  one 
part  of  the  country  is  favourable  to  another;  and  thotigh  both  in 
the  wet  and  in  the  dry  feafon  the  crop  is  a  good  deal  lefs  than  in 
one  more  properly  tempered,  yet  in  both  what  is  loft  in  one  part 
of  the  country  is  in  feme  meafure  compenfated  by  what  is  gained 
in  the  other'.  In  'rice  countries,  Where  the  crop  not  only  requires  d 
very  moift  foil,  but  where  in  a  certain  period  of  its  growih*  it  mu*ft 
be  laid  under  water,  the  effWh  of  a  drought  are  mulch  tnore  dif- 
mal.  Even  in  fuch  countries,  however,  the  drought  is,  perhaps, 
fcarce  ever  fo  univerfal  as  neceflarily  to  occafion  a  famine,  if  the 
government  would  allow  a  free  trade.  The  drought  in  Btt>gai,  a 
few  years  ago,  might  probably  have  occalfioneda  very  great  deart^i. 
Some  improper  regvflatiofw^  feme  injudicious  reftraints  impofed  by 
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B  c)  o  f:   the  fei-vants  of  the  Baft  India  Company  upon  the  rice  tradci  con« 
tributcd,  perhaps,  to  turn  thsu  dearth  into  a  famine.  •  '4 

When  the  government,  in  order  to  remedy  the  inconveniencies 
of  a  dearth,  orders  all  the  dealers  to  fell  their  com  at  what  it  fup- 
pofes  a  reafonable  price,  it  either  hinders  them  from  bringing  it  to 
market,  which  may  fometimes  produce  a  famine,  even  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  feafon ;  or  if  they  bring  it  thither,  it  enables  the  peo- 
ple, and  thereby  encourages  them  to  confume  it  fo  faft,  as  mud 
necelTarily  produce  a  famine  before  the  end  of  the  fealbn.  The 
unlimited,  unrellrained  freedom  of  the  corn  trade,  as  it  is  the  only 
effeftual  preventative  of  the  miferies  of  a  famine,  To  it  is  the 
bed  palliative  of  the  inconveniencies  of  a  dearth ;  for  the  incon- 
veniencies  of  a  real  fcarcity  cannot  be  remedied  ;  they  can  only  be 
palliated.  No  trade  deferves  more  the  full  protection  of  the  law, 
and  no  trade  requires  it  Co  much ;  becaufe  no  trade  is  fo  much  ex- 
pofed  to  popular  odium. 

In  years  of  fcarcity  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  impute  their 
diftrefs  to  the  avarice  of  the  corn  merchant,  who  become^  the  ob- 
je6l  of  their  hatred  and  indignation.  Inftead  of  making  profit 
upon  fuch  occafions,  therefore,  he  is  often  in  danger  of  being 
utterly  ruined,  and  of  having  his  magazines  plundered  and  de- 
Uroyed  by  their  violence.  It  is  in  years  of  (carcity,  however, 
when  prices  are  high,  that  the  com  merchant  expe£ts  to  make  his 
principal  profit.  He  is  generally  in  contract  with  fome  farmers 
to  furniih  him  for  a  certain  number  of  years  with  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  com  at  a  certain  price.  This  contract  price  is  fettled  ac- 
cording to  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  moderate  and  reafonable, 
that  is,  the  ordinary  or  average  price,  which,  before  the  late  years  of 
fcniclty,  was  commonly  about  eight  and  twenty  {hillings  ^or  the 
i^uarter  of  wheat,   and.  for  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion. 
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In  years  of  fcArcity,  therefore,  the  com  merchant  buys  a  great  part  of  C  HA  P. 
liis  com  for  the  ordinary  price,  and  fells  it  for  a  much  higher.  That 
this  extraordinary  profit,  however,  is  no  more  than  fufficient  to 
put  his  trade  upon  a  fair  level  with  other  trades,  and  to  compen- 
fate  the  many  lodes  which  he  fuAains  upon  other  occafions,  both 
from  the  periftiable  nature  of  the  commodity  itfelf,  and  from  the 
frequent  and  unforefeen  fluftuations  of  its  price,  ieems  evident 
enough,  from  this  fingle  circumftance,  that  great  fortunes-  are  as 
feldom  made  in  this  as  in  any  other  trade.  The  popular  odium«^ 
however,  which  attends  it  in  years  of  fcarcity,  the  only  years  in 
which  it  can  be  very  profitable,  renders  people  of  charader  and 
fortune  averfe  to  enter  into  it..  It  is  abandoned  to  an  inferior  fett 
of  dealers }  and  millers,  bakers,  meal  men  and<  meal  fa£lors,  toge- 
ther  with  a  number  of  wretched  huckfters,  are  almoft  the  only 
middle  people  that,  in  the  home  market,  come  between  the  growev 
and  the  confumer* 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe,  inftead  of  difcountenancing  this 
popular  odium  againft  a  trade  fo  beneficial  to  the  publick,  feems^ 
on  the  contrary,  to  have  authonfed  and  encouraged  it.  ; 'r; 


^  By  the  5th  and  6th  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  14.  it  was  enafted, 
That  whoever  fhould  buy  any  corn  or  grain  with  intent  to  fell 
it  again,  ihould  be  reputed  an  unlawful  engrolTer,  and  ihould, 
jR>r  the  iirft, fault,  fuffer  two  months  imprifonment,  and  forfeit 
the  value  of  the  com  j  for  the  fecond,  fuffer  fix  months  imprifon- 
ment, and  forfeit  double  the  value ;  and  for  the  third,  be  fet  in 
the  pillory,  fuflfer  imprifonment  during  the  king's  pleafure,  and 
forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels.  The  antient  policy  of  mofl? 
other  parts  of  Euiope  was  no  better  than  that  of  England. 
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Our  anc9(loi-8  f^om  to  have  imagined  that  the  people  would 
buy  their  com  cheajxr  of  tiie  farmer  than  of  the  corn  merchant, 
who«  they  were  afraid*  would  require,  over  and  above  the  price 
yih]ck  he  paid  to  the  farmer,  an  exorbitant  profit  to>  liimlidil 
They  endeavoui'ed,  therefore,  to  anniliilate  his  trade  alt()getlier. 
They  even  endeavoui'ed  to  hinder  as  much  aa  poflible  any  middle 
man  of  any  kind  from  coming  in  between. the  grower  and  the 
confumeri  and  tliis  was  the  meaning  of  the  many  rcftraints 
which  they  impoied  upon  the  trade  of  thofe  whom  they  called 
kidders  or  carriers  of  com,  a  trade  which  nobody  was  allowed  to 
exercife  without  a  licence  afcertaining  his  qualifications  ns  a  man 
of  probity  and  fair  dealing.  The  authoiity  of  three  juftices  of 
tlie  peace  was,  by  the  ftatute  of  Edwand  VI.  necefiary,  in  order 
to  grant  this  licence  But  even  this  reilraint  was-  af\erwnrds 
thought  iufufHcicnt,  and.  by  a  ftatute  of  Elizabeth,  the  piivilege 
of  granting  it  was  confined  to  the .quarter-leflions. 

,.  Tu'K  aotient.  policy  of  Europe  endeavouird  in  this  maaner  to 
regulate  agriquiture,  the  great  trade  of  the  country,,  by  maxtms 
quite  different  from  tiiofe  which  it  eftabJiiacd  with  regaid  to-  ma-- 
nufa6turcs,  tiie  great  trade  of  the  towns.  Cy  leaving  the  farmer 
no  other  cuftomers  but  either  the  confumw  or,  his  immediate 
fa(Slors,  the  kidders  and  carriers  of  corn,  it  endeavoured  to  foi"ce 
him  to,  exercife  the  trade,  not  only  of  a  farmer,  but  of  a  com 
merchant  or  corn  retailer.  On  the  oontrary,.  it  in  manyr  cafes 
prohibited  tK.  manufa^rer  f'om  exercifmg,  the  trade  of  a  ihoph 
keeper,  or  from  felling  his  own  goods  by  retaih  Ibmeanc  by  tiie 
one  law  to  promote  the  general  intei'eft  of  the  country, .  or  to  lun.^ 
der  corn  cheap,  without,  perhapy^  its  bang  wett' underftoo^l  ho*v 
this  was  to  be  done.  By  the  other  it  meant  to  promote' that  6f 
a  particular  order  of  men,  the  fliopkecpcrs,  who  would  be  fo 
>•  .        ',  ..H  ^i       'much 
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«ludi  *ttidcdbkl  by  the nMnufaauitu^.  it  wm  fitppofed,  tfaifc  thdr  CHAP, 
tiidfc  wonU  be  fuined  if  bt  wat  allowoil  to  irtail  a(  all. 

hV  T«i  miiulaAunr,  hsurcvier,  *^hough  he  liti  bMn  alloiired  to 
lE0cp  a'ihop,  «id  10  fdl  Im  own  goodi  by  reuii»  cmjy  not  have 
ufMlerrold  the  comtem  fliopkeeper.  Whatevtr  part  of  hla  captal 
he  au^t  ha!ve  pkccd  in  hit  fliap»  he  muft  have  withdrawn  it 
ftxrni  hit  manufiiAiire*  in  order  to  oMry  on  hit  bufkMlii  on  <a 
le..?  h  i>«tof  other  people,  at  he  muft  have  had  the  pridiit 
x)i  a  manu/aCturtr  on  the  one  part,  ib  he  muft  have  had  that  of 
Ik  ill  ^i^keeper  upon  ^  other.  Lot  ut  fiippole,  for  example,  t!iat 
in  the  particular  town  wh«re  he  lived,  ten  per  tent,  was  the  orAi* 
ti.irf  profit  both  of  mannfa^ring  and  fhopkeephig  ftock ;  he 
fnuft  in  tilts  ttk  hovt  diai|^  upon  evet^  pieee  of  his  own  goods 
^whidh  hefold  iA)ns  fliop,  a  profit  of  twenty  per  tent.  Whn  he 
carried  them  from  his  workhoufe  to  his  (hop,  he  muft  -have  valued 
thero  ^t  the  price  /or  which  -he  could  have  ibid  them  to  a  dealer 
or  ihopkecper,  who  would  have  bought  them  by  wholefale.  If 
lie  valued  them  lower,  h?  loft  a  part  of  the  profit  of  his  manu- 
fa£kuring  capital.  When  again  be  <  fold  them  irom  his  fhopr 
unlefs  he  got  the  fame  price  at  which  a  flu>pkeq>er  would  have  fold 
them,  he  loft  a  pact  of  the  profit  of  his  flu^keeping  cifutal. 
Though  he  might  appear,  therefore,  to  make  a  doubk  profit 
upon  the  fame  piece  of  goods,  yet  as  thefe  goods  made  fiKceflivdy 
a  part  of  two  diftinA  capitals,  he  made  but  a  iingle  profit  upon 
the  whde  capital  cmpbyed  about  them  i  and  if  he  mode  Jefs  than 
this  profit,  he  was  a  lofer,  or  did  not  employ  hi^  whde  capiul 
with  the  fame  adrants^c  as  the  greater  part  of  his  ne^hbours. 

„,j  W6AT  the  manufaauier  was  prohibited  to  do,  the  farmer  was 

in  fome  meafure  enjoined  to  do ;  to  divide  Ivis  capital  between 

two  4ifierent  eo^ymcntsi  to  keep  one  part  of  it  in  his  gr^na- 
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lies  ^jiiid  ftack  yard,  for  fiipplying  the  occadonal  demands  <#  the 
market  J  and  to  employ  the  other  in  the  cultivation  of  his  hnd. 
But  as  he  could  not  afford  to  employ  the  latter  for  fefs  than  the 
ordinary  profits  of  ifarming  flock,  fo  he  could  as  little  aibrtf  to 
employ  the  former  for  Icfs  than  the  ordinary  profits  of  mercantife 
ftock.  Whether  the  ftock  which  really  carried  on  the  bufinefs  of 
the  corn  merchant  belonged  to  the  perfon  who  was  called  afavmer, 
or  to  the  perlbn  who  was  called  a  corn  merdsant,  an  equal  profit 
was  in  both'  cafes  requifite,  in  order  to  indemnify  its  owner  for 
employing  it  in  Kus  manner;  in  order  to  put  bis  bufinefs  upon 
a  level  with  other  trades,  and  in  order  to  hinder  him  from  having 
an  interefl  to  changp  it  as  foon  aspoffible  for  Ibmo  other.  Tihe 
farmer,  therefore,  who  was  thqs  forced  to  exerciie  the  trade  o|-a 
corn  meichanty.  could  not  afford  to  fell  his  coror  cheafyer  than  any 
other  corn  mei'chant  would  have  beea  obliged  to  do  in.  ths  cafe  of 
a  free  corapetiUpa,  ^^^-^ii,.,^\y^,-As^^.f.  .,j,^.^^f.?yii,..,5,(^rf5;.;avok{ 


I'lTE  dealef'wlidi  (jaii  cfnofoV  his  whole  ftock '  in'  6rti  linlfe 
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branch  of  bufinefs,  lias  an  advantage  of  ^he  fame  kind  with '  the 
workman  who  can  employ  his  whole  labour  in  one  fihgle  opera- 
tion. As  the  latter  acquires  a  dexterity  which  enables  him,  with 
th6  fame  two  hands,  to  perform  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
work;  fo  the  former  acquires  fo  eafy  and  ready  a  method  of 
tranfadling  his  bufinefs.  of  buying  and  difpofing  of  his  goods, 
that  with  the  fame  capital  he  can  tranfaSl  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  bufinefs.  As  the  one  can  commonly  afford  his  work  a 
good  deal  cheaper,  fo  the  otlier  can  commonly  afford  his  goqds  fome- 
what  cheaper  than  if  his  flock  and  atiehtion  were  both  employed 
about  a  greater  variety  of  objeds.  The  greater  part  of  manu-. 
fadlurers  could  not  afford  to  retail  their  own  goods  fo  cheap  ^s  a 
vigilant  and  aiSlive  fhopkeeper,  whofe  fole  bufinefs  it  was  to  buy 
them  by  wholefale,  and  to  retail  them  again.  The  greater  part  of 
farmers  could  flill  lefs  afford  to  retail  their  own  corn,  or  to  fupply 

the 
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ihi  fl^habitentosofaotown,  at  perhaps ibur  or  five  miles; diftance  CHAP, 
ftptn  the,  gi;eatei><ipait  of  them,  fo  cheap  as  a  vigilant  and  a£live 
corn,  merchant,  whole  fole  bufinefs  it  was  to  purchafe  corn  by 
whokrale,  to  coUefl  it  into  a. great  magazine,   and  to  retail  it 

t^i  v8>3ttiH;it'i&itt.J fVi:j/feuliBV;v;ii»  •  x  flOip  « <  '?*■  JiJ^i  V(kl^i>il !>i;W,-.  i+>|s>y/«; 

.  The  law  which  prohibited  the  manufefturcr  from  exercifing  the 
trade  of  .a  fhopkeq)eri  -  endeavoured  to  force  this  divifion  in  the 
employment  of  ftockto  go'on  fafter  than  it  might  otherwife  hav6 
doflcw  iTbei'law^vhich  obliged  the  farmer  to  exerdfe  the 'trade  of 
a  corn  merchant,  endeavoured  to  hinder  it  from  going  on  fo  faft. 
Both  laws  were  evident  violations  of  natural  liberty,  and  there- 
fore unjnft }  knd  they  were  both  too  as  impolitick  as  they  were 
unjufti  It  is  the  intereft  of  every'fo<jitty,  that  things  6f  this  kind 
fliould  neve^  eith*  be  forced'  <)y  obftraftfed.  The  nidn  who  em- 
ploys either  his  labour  or  his  ftock  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways 
than  his  fituation  renders  neceflary,  can  never  hurt  his  neigh- 
bour by  underfelling  him.  He  may  hurt  himfelf,  and  he  gene- 
rally does  fo.  Jack  of  all  trades  will  never  be  rich,  fays  the 
provetb.  But  the  law  ought  alvvays  ,t6  truft  people  with  the  care 
of  their  own  intereft,  as  in  their  local  fituations  they  muft  gene- 
rally be  able  to  judge  better  of  it  than  the  legiflator  can  do. 
The  law,  however,  which  obliged  ;  he  farmer  to  exercife  the  trade 
of  a  corn  merchant,  was  by  far  the  moft  pernicious  of  the  twot-f^ 

:  It  obftrufted,  not  only  that  divificn  in  the  employment  of 
ftock  which  is  fo  advantageous  to  every  fociety,  but  it  obftrucled 
Ukewife  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  land.  By  oblig- 
ing the  farmer  to  cari-y  on  two  trades  inftead  of  one,  it  foiced  hin\ 
to  divide  his  capital  into  two  parts,  of  which  .  one  only  could  be 
employed  in  cultivation.  But  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  fell  his 
whole  crop  to  a  com  merchant  aa  faft  as  he  could  threfh  it  out, 

''•  Mi      .  ■■        1      tf)       ■■■')'        ■  •   ■■         1  -  ■  ■:-       M     :>"■■..  1  ■         1   .'  :  i  ■.    i  tt  '  r.     ?    r      v> '  ;     ',- 
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and-'hav«i  beew  eiiiployed:  iu/  buying  moos  cattk^  attct  ha'^;m<M» 
iervants^  in  otdeir  to  improve  and  cokivate-  it  bettor.  But  by 
being)  obli^sdl  to  f^  hi?  Gorn  hjf  retail;  he  vvras.  obligod  to  Jupep  » 
great  part  of  bis  capital  in  his  granaries  and  backyard  throm;^ 
the  year,  and  could  not,  therefore^  cultivate  Td  well  as  withtl^ 
fainaca(»it^  he  migfatotbeiiwife;  have  dcme..  .  ThiiS)  I^w^  tliercforei 
necef&krily  ohihu^lfid  the  imfi-QvemeDt  of  the  bmd.  and,  ipilcad 
of  tflndwug:  tQirendeif  Qorn ^boaper,  mud  have  tended t^roodef;, it 
fi;arc9r>i  aiaditheFefm«  dearer^  tli^i  it  would  othcr^yvife  hav^  beqi<..tf,^ 
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AfTEiR  th&bttfinefi  of  the£irmer,.  that:  of  tjie  com  mcf^chaoEt 
h-'iDt  r^a^ty;  the  trade;  wluchr,  if  propei^y  pn>te<^ed  and ,  ei:K:oii)» 
iiaged,^  wpuld  contsibute  the  moft>  to  tht  m^f)^  of  com^.,  Ui- 
wpuld)  fuppofit  the  trade  of,  the  farntu  in*  the  fame  m{ViOGir,aB> 
the  trade  pf  t^je  ,yibokiah.4^lm  fiifipoiits  tlj^f  q(  jj^  ^awuj^^ 

rTn^,  whote(ale  de^]l^r„  by*  aflbsding&read)^'  marker, ta  the  v^e^ 
ni)fa4lw«r*c  by  taking,  his-goods^  off  his  hand  as^faft  as  hfji«fu^ 
make  them>  and  by  ibmetimes  ev£a  advancii^  their  price  tabin^ 
before  he  has<made  them»  enables  him  to. keep  his  whole  capital^ 
and  rom«time»-  even  more,  than  his  whole  capital^  conilantly  em» 
ployed  mi  manu&^turingK,  and  confe<^ently  to  manufadiin;  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  goods  than  if  he  was  obliged  to  dif- 
pofe  of  them,  himfelf  to  the  immsdiate  confiimecs>.oireven>to  the 
retailers.  As^  the  coital  of  the.  wholeiale.  merchant,  too.*  is  ge»* 
nerally  fufEcitnt  to.  replace  that  at  many  maniifafiureis,  tlus  iii>* 
tercourfe  between  him.  and  them  interefts  the.  ovnur  oTa.  lai^ 
capital  to  fupport  the  owners  of  a  great  number  of  fmall  ones*, 
and  to  aflift  them  ia  thoie  lofTeaand^  misfortunes,  which,  might 
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efite^t*  fc^uelfy  ftiietfiiefidftl  «*  the  ferriiert'.  Tfeejr  vV6rifd  be  enabled 
tb^  ItidJ^  t^i<' Whiflfe  cdj^tali^,  and  drih  ih6it^  thdh  l!fiet^  whole 
^ef/Mm  edMftftUlf  te^tfyed  frf  ctHgVdtionp.  lA  eafe^  of  #lby  of 
«ll6f^^^id«tt#/'  «i»  #likH  ito  fi^de  is  itiore  li^bli^  fH^n  theiii^ 
they  wdUldi  fim^  In  ^k\^  <!t<rdmai^  eul^mer,  tl^e  ^9It<iy  cof li 
iney^lkirti>>  n  p«rfeM'  wAo*  ha^  k>^  iM^  mteteft  to^  Tti^H:  thleiri*' 
«nd2  tke^  fSSSatf  t&  do  h^  ^)td<  they  #ott!d  not,  ds:  at  preT^rir,  bii 
enti^Hy^dfe^iindirrttl'ttpdWtfte  forbtt^iiiflfc^c^  theVi*  fafi'dtdf-d,  or  tKd 
mercy  of  his  fteward^  Were  it  poffibIe»  ds  perhaps  it  is  hot,  to 
cftablifh  this  intcrcourfe  univcrfaHy,  and  all  at  once,  were  it  pof- 
Hble  to  torrt  all'  atoHce^  the  whole  farmihg  flock  of  the  kingdonr 
to  its  proper  bafrnefs,  the  cultivation  of  lantl;  withdrawing  it- 
from  cmy  other  employment  iwto  which-  aiiy  part  of  it  ma/  be- 
at preient  diverted^^  and  were  it  poffible,  iti^  ^'der  to  Alpport  and 
afHA  upon  occafron  the  operations  of  thib  great  ftock>  to  provide: 
all  at  once  another  ftock  almoft  e^ally  great,  it  is  not  perhaps^ 
very  eafy  to  imagine  how  great,  how  extenfive,,  and  ho^V  fadden 
would  be  the  improvemoit  which  this  change  of  circum^aiiee^ 
would  ^one  produce- upon  the  whole  face  of  the  cotmti^. 

Th^  flfatutb  of  Edward  VI.  therefore,  by  proliibiting,  as  mucfiu 
as  po0bre  any  middfe  man  from  coming  in  between  the  grower; 
and  the  confomer,  endeavoured  ta  annihilate  a  trade  of  which  the: 
free  exercife  is  nor  orfy  tlie'^  beffe  palliative  of  Ae  inconvenienciej; 
of  a  dearth,  bufcthe  bed  preventative  of  that  calamity :  after  the; 
trade  of  the  farmer,  no  trade  contributing,  fo  much  to  the  g^ow-^ 
H»g /^rf^  (Com  as  that  of  the  com  merchaitf,,    r,u  m: /u  u  .  iu^ijoi 

¥he  rigour  of  this :lft#  was  afterwai^i' ffeffeftetiK'ljy  fivet^^ 
fubfisqnent  ftatutesy  Whkh-fUideflively  pfertnitted  the  ehgrt)ffirig  olf 
com  when  the  price  of  whreat  fhoUld  not  o^cded  twettty,  tWehty-' 
ficftjii,  thirty-two,  and  forty  Ihillings  the  quarter.   At  lafl,  by  the 
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1.5th  of  Charles  II.  c.  7.  the  engroffing  or.  buying  of; coin  in 
order  to  fell  it  again,  as  long  as  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed 
forty-eight  fliillings  the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain  in  pro- 
portion, was  declared  lawful  to  all  perfons  not  being  foreftallers, 
.that  is,  not  felling  again  in  the  fame  market  within  three  months. 
All  the  freedom  which  the  trade  of  the  inland  corn  dealer  has 
ever  yet  enjoyed,  was  beftowed  upon  it  by  this  ftatute.  The 
flatute  of  the  twelfth  of  the  prefent  king,  which  repeals  almoft 
all  the  other  antient  laws  againft  engroflers  and  foreftallers, '  does 
not  repeal  the  reftriflions  of  this^particuUr  ftatute,  which  there- 
ifore  .ftili  continue  in  force. 


-^6\-:-ri\ 
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This  ftatute,  however,  authorizes.  ii},.fQRie_m.eajryr$,jtwo  y^rjf 

*- First,  it  fif|>p6rds  that  when  me  price  of  wheat  Has  rifen'  fo 
high  as  forty-eight  (hillings  the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain 
in  proportion,  corn  is  likely  to  be  fo  engrofled  as  to  hurt  the 
people.  But  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  it  fecms  evident 
enough  that  corn  can  at  no  price  be  fo  engrofled  by  the  inland 
dealers  as  to  hurt  the  people  j  and  forty-  eight  fliillings  the  quarter 
befides,  though  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  very  high  price,  yet 
in  years  of  fcarcity  it  is  a  price  which  frequently  takes  place 
immediately  after  harveft,  when  fcarce  any  part  of  the  new  crop 
can  be  fold  off,  and  when  it  is  impoflible  even  for  ignorance  to 
fuppofe  that  any  part  of  it  can  be  (o  engrofTed  as  to  hurt  the 

-Secondly,  it  fuppofes  that  there  is  a  certain  price  at  which  corn  is 
likely  to  be  foreftalled,  that  is,  bought  up  in  order  to  be  fold  ag^in 
foon  after  in  tb.e  fame  market,  fo  as  to  hurt  the  people.  But  if  a  mer- 
chant ever  buys  up  corn,  either  going  to  a  particular  market  or  in  a 
particular  market,  in  order  to  fell  it  again  foon  after  in  the  fame  mar- 
ket. 


TTHE  i  WEALTH ^OI? '  NATFONS.*'*!" 


ti^ 


keti  it  muft  be  becaiife  he  judges  thiat'the  market  canudrt  be  fo  libe-    C ITA  P. 
rally  fupplied  through  the  whole  feafon  as  upon  that  particular  occa- 
(ion,  and  that  the^  price,  therefore,  muft  foon  rife.  If  he  judges  wrong 
in  this*  and  if  the  price  docs  not  rife,  he  not  only  lofts  tlie  whole 
profit  of  the'ftock  which  he  employs^  in  this  mariner,  but  a  part 
of  the  ftock  itfelf,  by  the  expence  and  lofs  which  nefceffafily  attends 
the  ftoring  and  keeping  of  corn.     He  hurts  himfelf,   therefbi^,' 
much  more  eflentially  than  he  can  hurt  even  the  partrcular  people 
whom  he  may  hinder  from  fupplying  themfelves  upon  that  particu- 
lar market  day,"  becaufe  they  may  afterwards  fupply  themfelves  fuft 
as  cheai)  upon  any  other  market  day.  If  he  judges  right,  infteadof 
hurting  the  great  body  of  the  people,  he  renders  them  a  moft  im- 
portant fervicc*     By  making  them  feel  the  inconveniencies  of  a 
dearth  fomewhat  earlier  than  they,  otherwife  might  do,  he  prevents 
their  feehng  them  afterwards  fo  feverely  as  they  certainly  would 
do,  if  the  cheapnefs.of  price  encouraged  them  to  confqpie  fader- 
than  fuited  the  real  fcarcity  of  the  feafo^.     W  hen  the  fcarcity  is- 
real,  the  beft  thing  that  can  be  done  for  the  people  is  to  divide  the 
inconveniencies  of  it  as  equally  as  ppffible  througl?  all  the, diffe- 
rent months,  and  weeks,  and  days  of  the  year.     The  intereft  of: 
the  corn  merchant  makes  him  fludy  to  do  this  as  exadtly  as  he- 
can;  and  as  no  other  perfon  can  have  either  the  fame  intereft,  orj; 
the  fame  knowledge,  or  the  fame  abilities  to  do  it  fo  exadlly  as  he,j 
this  moft  important  operation  of  commerce  ought  to  be  trufled^; 
entirely  to  him ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  com  trade,  fo  far  at  leaft 
as  concerns  the  fupply  of  the  home  market,  ought  to  be  left  per- 

fc6lly  free.  ,       .  ... 

'    '    '   ■q,<'?  ft?.  .''''.  _    ■    ■     . 

IThe  popular  fear  of  engrofling  and  foreftalfing  may  be  com*.' 
pared  to  the  popular  terrors  and  fufpicions  of  witchcraft.     Thc> 
unfortunate  wretches  accufed  of  this  latter  crime  were  not  more 
innocent  of  the  misfortunes  imputed  to  them,  than  thofe  who  : 


<i'\. 


have 


ia6  fW%r  WArtjRfe'AWfe^eAlJiSEd^^Cfip       - 

-  alf  ptxjfecmiohs  agan{tv<4lx:hc«Ut,  %<^hich  pirt  il?w^ 

power  tb'gfirittify  Ms  own  nk^Uce  by  actufing  Ms  iitigh^ur  of  fhtt 
iflhalinary  critne;  feeira  tfibfliutUy  to  have  ^  aR<Mt6>tiK]ift^f)!iii« 
ahdM^pidbhfl^  by  takittg  awtty  the  greiitciiU<b>#fai^4t«G«uM|^ 
knd  ftti^pdrted  them.'  The  liV«r  which  ihoidd  refttiErePt^tUte  t(<66adAl 
to  the  Inland  trade  of  com,  v^buld  probably  proti*  tattStStnA^  pit 
an  end  to  the  popular  fears  t>f  engroffihg  atid  fdi«Aa]iili|f^i''  '>i^'  ^^ 

The  15th  of  Chartcs  II.  c.  f  ffdwiver;  llrM^lPlfe 
tlons,  has  perhaps  contiibuted  more  both  to  the  plentiful  fupply  of 
the  home  market,  and  to  th<?i  incrbafe  of  tillarge,  thibi  ai^y  ^her 
law  in  the  ftatote  book.  It  is  froni  this  law  thidt  t!tt  ihfiintf  'cSWl 
trade  has  derived  all  the  liberty  and  prote^ion  which  it  has  ever  yet 
tfnjoyedj  and  both  the  fupply  bf  the  Horttfe  disrk^i'^rtd'tlie  Ijite- 
reft  of  tillage,  are  rtiuch  nitxt  <fff66tuatty  ipucmic^xl  by  thie  intend, 
than  cftthfir  by  the  importation  or  e}<po)ftfttl6n  tMite* '  >      i  jci  1^. 

'  Ihitt  proportion  of  thfe  average  qtoihtity  df  ^TI  ibrft' ttf 'gfiiii 
imported  into  Great  Britain  to  that  of  all  f6rts  bf  gtiM'tbtiniinm, 
it  has  been  computed  by  the  author  of  the  trafts  Upbrf  tlid  cbi^ 
trade,  does  not  exceed  that  of  one  t6  five  hundred  diid  fevehty. 
Fdr  flipplyihg  the  h&me  market,  therefore,  the  irtjidrtartWdr  ttic 
inland  trfede  nnlft  be  tx>  that  of  the  hnpoitjitioh  tirakc  #  fiVeliiiii- 
fidredandfeventytborie.  ^««»S  J^vm  wi  ii(iWo«r'^«!R/  wmlo 

^'  The  average  quantity  of  all  forts  of  grain  exported  from  Great 
Britain  does  hot,  according  to  the  /ame  author,  exceed' th^'tih<lfl&d 
thirtieth  part  of  die  annual  prodtfce.  For  thfe  enifoui^ttnekt'^bf 
tillage,  therefore,  by  prdviding  a  market  for  the  home  produce,  *tfee 
importance  of  the  inland  trademuft  be  to  thait  of  the  expbit«ipn 
trade  as  tWrty  to  one,  •  ~  -"•''  ''"  -^^  ■•'-•*-4  ';w^^^^«-'  Jtnv/?nio.  • 
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i,ll4!K*^l>K?  |p-ci»t,£w$b  ip j)oUtic^  »i:k|^^eti4;,,  «j4  ^j»yfKi4>9|t  9 ^P« 


fftrP^rpwt  the  CM^flwT^  of  pUbw  qf  thefts 'C0ff\putatiw8.,  f  flaqoL^- 
twa  tbeiaooJijf  u)  pr4er  to  ihpw  of.  ^ow  much  le^  ccup&que^cq,  ji| 
,jehl?)PpiiiHOQ.iQf  ^  4nQft  judicious ff^.pxp^4q^ed|>u'ibiv«.th«49r 
91^  JWdc  *f,  .corn  is  than  the  >hoBie  Jtra49««  t  T,he  jjf^  ^^M^^pnit^ 
)(|.  i$»«lll  ip.  jl^  ^«sivs  ^mediately  preceding  the  r^abhfljqi^pftt  ^  of 
^,bo«An^,tinay  pe^hafts,  withreafoo,  be  aifubed  in  fome .pA^fuc-e 
to  tlie  op^atip^  of  tlu$  ^btute  of  Charles  }I.  vrhich  had  been  en- 
aded  about  five  and  twenty  years  before,  and  which  had  there^ 
*»mM  *«^e^  j?f«»«ce  its  efiea;,  ^^  ,  j^  ,^,^,^  j,  ^^  .,.,^ ,  ^,,^v 

.  „wil^  vs»iiy  fe;w  words  will  fuflkiently  «Kplain  all  Hiat  J  have  tofa}' 
jCpnc^jniing  the  other  three  branches  of  the  corn  trade. 


''•*^*\^^**^*^ 
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)  II.  TAB^iadfr  Oif  the  merchant  knportepr.  of  foreign  com  for 
,home  cwikfaaiptvon*^  evidently  contributes  to  the  inunediate  fup^y 
of  the  home  maricet,  and  muftio  .far  be  inunediatdy  beneficial  t^ 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  It  tends,  indeed,  to  lower  fomewhat 
4he.fwn;age,|Qoney |)rice ,of  corn,  but not.to dio^niih its ceajyalae, 
^tho;  ^munti^  of  ]M)Our  which  it  is  cap^le  of  mwitajmag.  if 
in^ortatipn  was  at  all  times  free,  our  farmers  and  country  gende- 
ipAon  would*  probably,  one  year  with  another,  get  leismonqr  fiMr 
^a,r  coTA  than  they  do  at  prefent,  when  importation  is  at  moft 
times,  in  e^e^  prohibited }  but  the  mon^  which  th^  gotwouM  be 
«f  more  value,  would  buy  more  goods  of  all  other  kinds,  and 
would  employ  more  labour^  Their  real  wealth,  th«r  rcsd  revenue, 
therefore,  would  be  the  fame  as  at  prelent,  though  it  might  be 
,exp^fsC(b4J>y.a  toller  quantity  of  filver;  and,  they  Wguld  nether 
be,j()fj^b!lcd  iipr  difcouraged  from  cultivating  com  as  much  ^  they 
4o  at  prefent.  On  the  contraty,  as  the  rife  in  the  real  vjdue  of  fil- 
ver,  in  confequence  of  loweiiag  the  money  price  of  coni:*  lowers 
fomewhat  the  money  price  of  all  other  commodities^  it  gives  the 
^^  VOjL.  II.  R  induftry 
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BOOK  indiiftry  of  the  country  where  it  takes  place  feme  advantage  'in'  alF 
foreign  markets,  and  thereby  tends  to  encourage  and  increafe  th^ 
induftry.  But  the  extent  of  the  home  market  for  corn  mud  be  in 
proportion  to  the  general  induftry  of  the  country  where  it  grows, 
or  to  the  number  of  thofe  who  produce  fomething  elfe,  and  tiiere- 
fore  have  fomething  elfe,  or  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  price 
of  fomething  elfe,  to  give  in  exchange  for  corn.  But  in  every 
country  the  home  market,  as  it  is  the  neareft  and  mod  convex 
nient,  fo  is  it  likewife  the  greateft  and  moft  important  market  for 
corn.  That  rife  in  the  real  value  of  filver,  therefore,  which  is  the 
efk&.  of  lowering  the  average  money  price  of  com,  tends  to  en« 
large  the  greateft  and  moft  important  market *for  corn,  and  thereby 
to  encourage,  inftead  of  difcouraging,  its  growth.,  vjr  u:^;idj/vj  jiiQ 

By  the  22d  oF  CRartes  11.  c.  itj.  the  importation  df  whe^^. 
whenever  the  price  in  the  home  market  did  not  exceed  fifty-three 
ihillings  and  four  pence  the  quarter,  was  fabje6ted  to  a  duty  of 
fixteen  ^tilings  the  quarter;  and  to  a  duty  of  eight  ftiilitngs 
whenever  the  price  did  not  exceed  four  pounds.  The<^'mer«f 
thefe  two  prices  has,  for  more  than  a  century  paft,  faken  'place 
only  in  times  of  very  great  fcarcity  j  and  the  latter  has,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  not  taken  place  at  all.  Yet,  till  wheat  had  rifen  above  this 
latter  price;  it  was  by  this  ftatute  fubjefted  to  a  very  higfr  ^tity-; 
and,  til/  it  had  rifen  above  the  former,  to  a  diity  which  amoUhted 
to  a"  prohibition.  The  importation  of  odler  forte  of  graitt  wtki 
reftrained  by  duties  proportionably  high:'^'^**^  ^m^^m  rno  Hkwr^ 

The  diftrefs  which,  in  years  of  fcarcity,  the  fl^riSl^  execijti"qri  qf 
this  ftaiute  might  have  brought  upon  the  people.  Would  proBiaWy 
have  been  very  great.  But,  upon  fuch  occa/ions,  its  executipn  was 
generally  fufpepded  by  temporary  ftatutes,  which  permitted,  for  a 
Ujpited.time,  the  importation  qf  foreign  corn.    The  neceflity  of 

thefe 
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.r/TaEsc  rdlKaints  upoa  imporUtion,  thou^i  prior,  to  the. efta«* 
bUihraentj  of  l!he, bounty,  were  didlated  by  the  fame  fpivtt^  by  the 
fame  principles,  which  afterwards  enabled  that  regulattoiii  How 
hurtful  focuer  in  themfelves,  thel'e  or  fome  other  reftraints  upon 
importation  became  necefTary  in  confequence  of' that  regulation. 
If^  when  wheat  w;as  either  below  forty-eight  fhil]ii\gs  the  quarter, 
ot  not  nmch  above  it/  foreign  corn  could  have  been  imported  eitlier 
duty  free,  or  upon  paying  only  a  fmall  duty,  it  might  have  been 
exported  again,  with  the  benefit  of  the  bounty,  to  the  great  lofs  of 
the  publlck  I'evenue,  and  to  the  intire  perverfion  of  the  inflitutlon, 
of  which  the  object  was  to  extend  the  market  for  the  home 
growth,  not  that  for  the  growth  of  foreign  countries.     wji,jx£ma 

III.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  of  com  for  foreign 
confumption,  certainly  docs  not  contribute  direflly  to  the  plen- 
tiful fupply  of  the  home  mai'ket.  It  does  fp,  however,  indire(3;ly. 
tFrom  whatever  fource  this. fupply  may  be  ufually  drawn,  whether 
from  home  growth  or  from  foreign  importation, .  unlefs  more  com 
is  cither  ufually  grown,  or  ufually  imported  into  the  country,  than 
wh^t  ^  ufually  confumed  in  it,  the  fupply  of  the  home  market 
caf>  pever  be  very  plentiful.  But,  unlefs  the  furplus  can,  in  ail 
itfdinary  cafes,  be  exported,  the  growers  will  be  careful  never  to 
grow  more,  and  the  importers  never  to  import  more,  than  what 
the  bare  confumption  of  the  home  market  requires.  That  market 
will  very  feldom  be  overftocked;  but  it  will  generally  be  uhder- 
'i):9C>ed,  the  people,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  fupply  it,  being  gene- 
rally afraid  left  their  goods  ftiould  be  left  upon  their  hands.  The 
prohibition  of  exportation  limits  the  improvement  ahd  culti- 
v^bn  of  the  country  to  what  the  fupply  of  its  own  inhabitants 
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BO^pK  i^qaifcs.    The fireeddm  o^  exporiMioneniibksat totSxtenti^^ 

tivation  for  the  fupply  oi  foccigjA  nations*  otN^rbi^rlt  hns  ,nfM 
.KTi,->rffrij  "^o  In'^rfnjjr.inorirfb  "ult  vB       J'jjlfianri  :)mori  odl  nr  illiuoh 

.»V  the?  rath  <rf  Gh«:l«i  II.  t.  44  the  eftfkitmixm  Hi  ctfWi  Wa» 
^rititlted  whMe\rer-^h6  pr'm  of  "(vlkeat  did  hoe  eiieeoA  lbitf(hilc« 
foi|g$  the' ({jiiatt^r,  aiid  thnt  of  other  ^rainiii  ^it»pertiolt.  By  th< 
i3tH  of  fhe  fknie  pt\hct  thir  fiberty  was  eitteftcfed  till  the  pAtv  of 
^heat  exoeeded  fbrty-dght  (hiUhigt  the  ([darter  $  and  hf  the  20d« 
to  an  higher  priced;  A  poundage;  indeed;  waf  to  be  ptiidjt^  the 
king  upon*  ifoch' exportation.  But  all  grain  was  rated  A»  hnir  iii 
the  book  of  rate»,  that  this  poundage  amoonted  only  upon  wheM 
to  a  (hilling,  upon  oats  to  fouT^pence,  and  upon  all  other  grain  10 
^pence  the  quarter.  J^tke  ihof  WilHam  and  Masy,  the  n^ 
which  eftabli0ied  the  bounty,  this  fniall  duty  was  virtually  idknn 
off  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  fbity-eight  fhil^ 
lings  the  quarter;,  and  by  the  nth  and  lathof  William  1I{.  c.  so. 
it  was  exprefily  taken  off  atalthigher  prices.,    .^^^j., :  .^,  .  ^^^,^, ,, ,^^j 


•^■JJU-  <w 
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l^HE  tnrde  of  Ae  merchant  exporter  wa»  in  this  nUnnitt  tf^. 
only  encouraged  by  a  bounty,  but  rendered  Much  more  rVee  thaft 
that  of  the  inland  dealer.  By  the  laA  of  theie  ftatutes»  corn  ^ouk)'- 
be  engrofled  at  any  price  for  exportation  y  but  it  oould.  not|>e  en:« 
groiTed  for  inland  fale»  except  when  the  price  i^idnot  excttdfortft 
eight  (hillings  the  quarter.  The  intereft  of  the  inland  <!ea[t(n».hdWT 
everi,  it  has  already  been  (hown,  can  never  be  oppofite  ta  that  of 
tlie  great  body  of  the  people.  That  of  the  merchant  exptfftei 
Ijnayt  aiM^jin  fa£l  fometimes  is.  If,  while  his  ownr  country  ^bou(t$ 
Undjiji'  adparfeh^  a  neighbouring  country  (hould  be  ai!tl£j^wii^i' 19 
famine,  it  might  }^  his  intere(t  to  carry  corn  to  the  latter  ^oun!^y 
in  fuch  quantities  as  might  v^ry  much  aggravate  the  calamities  of 
t|ie  dearth.  The  plentiful  fupply  of  the  home  marl^et  w^s  not  thd 
^^^  objeft  of  thofs  ftatut^i  but,  under  the  pretence  of  enicou^i 

■jdX 
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itfgkig  agtkohaitjite  raiA  the  manef  prke  of  com  «  Uigh  as  pof-  t  tijk  f. 
fibli,  and  thtrtby  to  oceafion,:  as  nwuclii  t^  ppfllbk,  a  conibm  ^^ 
dearth  in  the  home  market.  By  the  difconragement  of  importa* 
im»!^  IfippljKof  tlia^.narket,  even  hv!  ttniQi 'of  g9Pit>,fcareh]r, 
«{M<of>!n0n«Jl-t(»lhe  home  growths  and  by  thetnQonragamcnli  of 
iltpqnation*.  w^Mft  tht  pride  wa»  lb  high  as  forty-eight  AnMingitM 
^uarteF*  that/  market  was  not^  evtn  in  times  of  ocmfidafabia  ibar*' 
IBlty)  alkJwld  10  enjoy  cho  ^ol»  of  tfiai  g^omhi^  The  temporary 
bVr9^if«aMbillflr  ^«  Hmilcd  time  tht  eflpoi^tafidn^of  ifutni  tinA 
Hiking  off  lar«  Ikuiied'^rtiethe  da^e&  u)>oa,i«f  tmpoitatioo,  expef 
dierits  t<rwhich<Great  Britain  haibecft  oUigld  ib  fiftt|iiiently>  to  hairt 
ttcourfc,  fbfflciently^  denwnftrflfe  the  hrtpfo|nicty  of  hei<  gtmt^X 
lyiVeMl;  ftad  thst  fyit«tti  bifeii  good^  fhe  ^ould  Mt  fb  frequently 
hat^  bttt^^y^ddidtothe  n^eeffitf  idf  (tepariingln^3ti  i^b  i.^iriv; 

-liiii    j''.^'ji."  •'();";  .', I ■);.i ;;':.•  -'.;r-  bib    ;.■;:),"■•/,■    i,,i..  j'im    j:l*   i  yund-K  fio 

« 'W^i^i'  dtl  tibtf^fiikf^i^  tii^  Kbet^'  i9(tiMir  0f  ftvcr  ett{)d»»t 
tion  andi  fre^  imporfatidn,  the  diff(&ithtfy(tt»  hltb  \ffiidl'  a  gteat 
continent  was  divided  would  fo  far  refemble  the  different  pfovlnc^d 
bt  >a  g^ebi  emlpirb.    As  aMcn]^  the  dlffigimit  jy^ovine^ df  a  gii-eat 
tfrnpireff^e  fV^edohi  of  the  inland  trade  kpptatB,  both  fbffi  reaJTon 
and  experience,  ndt  only  the  be(^i>atliativa:  of  s  dcafth^btit  th« 
moft'ef!b£hial  preventative  of  a  famine  j  fo  would  the  freedom  of 
tfie  e:t{^rraficffl  and  iM]^ortat}6n  trade  te  aAiong  the  dMTerenf  ftatea  ^ 
h)to  whtelk'  a  pt&t  ednthienrwatf  divided.    1%e  kvgef  the  tdnti^ 
Aenf,  theeali^r  the  edfft'ftJiihieitioi!  thf&ti^  all  the  different  pat^^ 
i6fi¥,  both  by.  land  iftit  tsy  Watef,  th^left  v^bulddnfdftt'  partictfi 
far  fiti  6f  ie  eV6f  bil  e«p6fk  to  e'itfief  df*  fhfefe*  edbrtfitfeirv  tlit  fcaMiy 

«f  toy  oh^eiiituiwy  beih^  iKbfe  ilkefy  t6  i^  «flkved  by  A<*  pf^nt^ 
6f -(btne  dtheK  But  very  few  tounh-iei  haVe  entirtiy  ddoj>tea'tTj1i 
liberal  Tyftem.   Tftfe'  fftedotti  of  the  ^dnf  ^  tfade  \i  ahrtw*.  eVefy 

whefe  wort  or  lefs  reftrained,  ahd».in  many  coantifes,  is- confined^ 
by  fteh  ^bfflifd>iP^l«iorl*i>  «r  &tt^ttmf  a^^n^v^e  tTfc'ifhslVoitoe 
tlifeftaltune  of  a  dearth  into  the  dreddful.  calamity,  of  i.,/aittine.- 
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BOOK  The  demand  of  fuch  countries  for  corn  may  frcquenlfiy  becbmt  '^ 
great  and  fo  urgent,  that  a  fmall  (tate  in  their  neighbourhood^ 
which  happened  at  the  fame  time  to  he  labouring  under  Tome  de- 
gree of  dearth,  could  not  venture  to  fupply  them  without  ticpodng 
itielf  to  the  like  dreadful  calamity.  I'he  very  l>£(d  policy  of  one 
counti7  may  thus  render  it  in  fome  meafure  dangerous  and  impru- 
dent to  eftablifli  what  would  otherwife  be  the  bed  policy  in  Si'im 
ther.  The  unlimited  freedom  oC  exportation,  however,  would  be 
much  lels  dangerous  in  great  dates,  in  which  the  growth  bei;ig 
much  greater,  the  fupply  could  feldom  be  much  affe£led  by  any 
quantity  of  corn  that  was  likely  to  be  exported.  In  a  bwifs  can- 
ton, or  in  fome  of  the  little  {lates  of  Italy,  it  may,  perhaps^  fome- 
times  be  necefTary  to  leflrain  the  exportation  of  corn.  Ii>  fuch 
great  countries  as  France  or  England  it  fcarce  ever  can.  To  hin- 
der, befides,  the  farmer  from  fending  his  goods  at  all  times  to  the  heCt 
market^  is  evidently  to  facrifice  the  ordinary  laws  of  juftice  to  an 
idea  of  public  utility,  to  a  fort  of  reafons  of  ftate  j  an  zSt  of  legi- 
flative  authority  which  ought  to  be  exerciied  only,  which  can  be 
pardoned  only  in  c^fes  of  the  mod  urgent  neceflity.  The  price 
at  which  the  exportation  of  corn  is  prohibited,  if  it  is  ever  to  be 
proliibited^  ought  alvvays  to  be  a  very  high  price. 
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^'  The  laws  concerning  com  may  every  where  be  cbmpared  tb  the 
laws  concerning  religion.  The  people  feel  themfelves  fo  much  inte^ 
reded  in  yrh^X  relates  either  to  their  fubfiftence  in  this  life,  or  to 
their  happinefs  in  a  life  to  come,  that  government  muft  yield  to 
their  prejudices,  and,  in  order  to  preferve  the  public  tranquillity,  efta- 
blifli that  iyAem  which  they  approve  of.  It  is  uj^on  idlis  account; 
perhaps,  that  we  fo  feldom  iind  a  reafonable  fyftem  eftabliflied 
with  regard  to  either  of  thofe  two  capital  objeds. 
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:;  IV.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  carrier,  6r  of  the  importer  of 
foreign  corn,  in  order  to  export  it  again,  contributes  to  the 
..  £  <     ;-  plentiful 
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pl^q^lfpl  fupply.of  the  honje  market.,  |t  is  not.uKlecid  the  4i«£k  C  H^AP, 
p^rpofeof  htstr^  to  fell  his  corn  there.  But  he  will  generally 
be  willing  to  ,4o  (b,  and  even  for  a  good  deal  leCs  money  than 
he  might  fixpe^t,  in  a  foreign  market »  hc^aufe.  be  iaves.  in  this; 
mfinntf  the.  efpence  of  loading  and,  Mi^oAding>  ^f  freight  anci 
infurance.  Th^  inhabitants  of  the  cpuntry  which,  .by  means  of 
the  carrying  tr^e.  Incomes  the  magazine  and  ftorehoufe  for  the 
fupply  of  other  countries,  can  very  feldom  be  in  want  them- 
fclves.  Though  the  carrying  trade  might  thus  contribute  to 
reduce  the  average  nioney  price  of  corn  in  the  home  market,  it 
would  not  thereby  lower  its  real  viedue.  It  would  only  raife  fome 
what  the  real  value  of  filver. 


''Ml\ 


'V 


ThS'  carrying  trade  was  in  eflfeft  prohibited  in  Great  Britain 
upon  all  ordinary  occafions,  by  (he  high 'duties  upon  the  im- 
portation of  foreign' com;  and  upon  extraordinary  occafions^ 
when  a  fcarcity  made  it  necelTary  to  fufpend  thofe  duties  by  tem- 
porary ftatutes,  exportation  was  always  prohibited.  By  this  fyftem 
of  laws,  therefore,  the  carrying  trad^  was  in  effe^  prohibited 
upon  aU  occaiions.  '•''  •  T"  '-  ^f-^*^^  =»-^'    v*i;t:«"<. 
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That  fyftem  of  laws,  therefore,  which  is  conne^ed  with 
tlifi  eftabli{^nj\ent  of  the  bQ^inty,  feems  to  defervp ,  iio  paiit  of,  the 
praife  whiciv  has  J)een  beftowed  upon  it.  Thq  improvement  ,ajft4 
profper'^t^  of ;  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  ,f9^  often  ascribed  to 
thofe  laws,  may  very  eafily  be.accQunted  fpjr  >y  othq*  caufts. 
That  fe<;urit^  which  the  laws  ia  Great  Britain  giy<Q  jtp  (?v^ry  mSH 
t^i^:t  he-.fj^^  enjoy  the  fruits  of  hiiso.wn  labour,  .i&aloneiiifee^t 
tQ  m^<^,  any  country  flourilh,  notwitliftan^ing  thf  fe  ap4  .tw-enjiy 
other  abfurd  reg.u{2^Jons  of  commerce  j:  and  this  fecuri^y  was 
perfefted  by  the  revolution,  much  about  the  fame  time  that  the 
J>PUj?»fy  w^3  ;^ft^W^5<^rr,!  1^*^  ^^A  ?^V  ««>^.  ^^pry  individual 
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to  ^JMtter  hi*  own  ^wdktkon,  'whrni  ftafkttA  to  €xeit  k^  wirii' 
f'-eedem  and  feeuritf ,  is  /»  powerful -a  principle  that  it  is  ftlone« 
iad  without  My  afBftsmceu  not  only  capaUe  of  carrying  on  tha 
iociety  to  wetlcb  and  ppofperity,  but  ol  Surmounting  «  Imndred 
Mnpertiqant  o^ftnifliom  witKw4ii6h  ^ke  f<^ly^  human  laws  too 
•ften  incucDbcrs  its  operations;  though  the  tSeSt-af  -Aelb  ob- 
ftraSlions  is  always  more  or  leis  either  to  encroach  upcm  its  free- 
dom, or  to  diminifh  its  fecurity.  In  Great  Britain  induftrjr  is 
perfectly  ftcwre  ;  and  though  it  is  far  from  bring  petfWUy  free, 
it  is  as  &ee  or  freer  than  in  any  other  part  of  Etttope.   '^ '' ' 

Though  the  period  of  the  greateft  pro^Mtit^y  and  improve* 
tnent  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  pofterior  to  that  fyftem  of  laws 
wi^ich  is  copiM<5tMl  witl^thf  )h^9<^«  ^hc  muft  nod^xm  that 
M90VUCA  impute  it  to  thft(«  \am%  U  hw  Imsb  poflfrior  Viuswyk  D9 
^he  nationj^  deibt.  But  th«  natkmal  dcsbt  Ym  moft  tfliitsilly  jemc 
hmn  iHe  xmk  of  it. 

Though  the  fyftem  of  laws  wliich  is  conneded  with  the 
bounty,  has  exa£tly  the  fame  tendency  with  the  folicB  of  Spsua 
and  Portugal  j  to  lower  ibmewhat  the  value  of  the  precious 
tnetals  in  the  country  where  it  takes  places  yet  Great  Britain  is 
certainly  one  of  the  richeft  countries  in  Europe,  while  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  perhapp  among  the  moft  beggarly.  This  difFermce 
of  fituation,  however,  may  eafily  be  accounted  for  from  two  dif- 
^ertnt  caufes.  Firft,  the  tax  in  Spadn,  the  prohibition  in  Portu- 
gal of  exporting  gold  and  iilver,  and  the  vigUont  police  which 
watches  over  the  execution  of  thpfe  laws,  muft,  in  two  very  poor 
countries,  which  b^weeji  them  import  annuaUy  upwards  of  fix 
millions  fter&ig,  operate,  not  only  ipore  direAty,  but  much  more 
forcibly  in  reducing  the  value  of  thofe  metals  there,  than  the 
corn  laws  can  do  in  Great  Britain.  An4,  f^condly,  this  bad 
policy  is  not  in  thofe  countries  counter^balanced  by  the  general 
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itdr  ieciir^  and  iiltt  «if U  an4  eeeleftaftica)  govestimtiitt  tff.thotli  s«e-«;;9«A. 
S^ain  tnii'Poitiigill,  are  inch'  as'irould  alone ^oAii^ffidBnt'tb  pern, 
fiemmtikUeh^teitnt  fkstt  of  povetty,t«v«n  ^thuugh  tlttirrc^ulft^ 
th3t\9  0f>lcomKatc9wcte  as  wife  as  the'  greattr  |)ait  of  tiieM  jaM 

^,  Jh^,, J 3th  of  the.prefcnt  king,  c.  43.  fecn)8  l!p  have  eftabllflied 
a  i^e^>fy^jDa  wth*rxi^  to  the,  corn  law^,  in  ^K^apy^refpe^s 
better  than  ij^fga^ent  im^»  hut  iq.  one  r«f{»e^  {>^rl;mp»  i^ot  (^ite 
fogood.     .     .     ; 

.  <By  ith«»  ft«b>fap"the  bi^  ibities  upon  impoftatxoit  .fofvhoiD^ 
cenafumptioa  are  (taksq^f^  as,  iibon  as  the.  price  .«f .  wheat  .is  fo 
htgti,  4C.;^rtyf«i^  ihsUiogd;  the  qutBte^»  «nd;iiiftetiA!jo£  theiik  a 
fniaUitlMlyiia  id^m&d;  of  .fthly.iiicpance  upon  the  tpfaitairofMwhcat;, 
and  upon  that  of  xither  gram  ia  pcoporticm. .  i>  Hhe  home  mai4»t 
is  in  this  manner  not  fo  totally  excluded  from  foreign  iiipplics  as: 
it  was  before»>5n»»«3  »i  d^dw  ^wkI. )o  inslixt  sjW  ho\?*'iiT 
.miii[i'  tu  '.  >iU>^  ^:H>  tl^l'ff  v'iff.f'fn?  hm^  ^jrfl  "{H-'irx';  .>«(!  /.(iniiit-d 
ipijY  the  fanft  ftatute  the  old  bounty  of  five  (hillings  upon  the 
<}uarter  of  wheat  ceafes  when  the  price  rifes  fo  high  as  forty^ 
four  (hiUbigB,  and  upon  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion.  The 
bounties  too  upon  the  coarfei*  ibrts  of  grain  are  reduced  fome« 
what  lower  than  they  were  before,  even  at  the  prices  at  which 
they  take  places  If  boui^tiqs  are  as  unprpper  as  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  prove  them  to  be,  the  fooner  they.ceafe  and  the-lowei: 
ikq  «e,  (o  much  l|h«  hotter,  '-ooiitj  V>'©i-:>Aiu-i.'»K*  .>iitt-rid  i-Kljit-.v 

.,  K)X(H*  :iiwq  Aatme  pornwJs  9I  all  prjc?*  thu  ii^pofi^^  q(  win 
iQi  9r4wrr  tp,  he  exported  ^gm*  duty,  fr<e  j;  proyicWr  iti  ikM'  t\^ 
iBiaiani^e  Mg«4  >n  tl^e  king's  warehoufe.     i;his  li^ef^  in^ied      ^     . 
«jit^»  to  VVQ  mprft  t^aa  tw«nty-6ve  of  the.dii&reat  ports  of 
^JTioo,.  if.  S        '  ^         Great 
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BOO  IC  Great  Britain.  They  are,  howevep,  the  principal  ont6t  and  there 
may  not  perhaps  be  warehoufes  proper  for  this  purpoie  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  others.  Some  provilion  is  thus  made  for  the 
eftabliihrnent  of  the  carrying  trade.       .    nii-xi;   j  om  iu/;ovUii> 

So  far  this  la>Y  Teems  evidently   an   imprcfyemetit  ,upo^,;the 
antient  fyftem..     ^^  ^^  ^^ni^t^h-i-itn  ^t\f  ^^Hfti:0d  \?a()i>'^^^^^ 

'  BvT  hy  the  fame  law  exportation  is  prohibited  as  (bon^as  tnq 
^rice  of  wheat  rifes  to  forty-four  (hillings  the  quarter,,  and  that 
of  other  grain  in  proportion.  The  price  feems  to  be  a  good  deal 
too  low,  and  there  feems  to  be  an  impropriety  befides  in  flopping  ex- 
portation altogether,  at  the  very  fame  price  at  which  that  bounty 
which  was  given  in  o^rder  to  force  it,  is  withdrawn.  The;  bounty 
ought  certainly  either  to  have  been  withdrawn  at  a  much  lower 
price,  or  exportation  ought  to  have  been  allowed  at  a  much 
higher.  So  far,  therefore,  this  law  feems  to  be  inij^ripj:  to, thl^ 
aiicient  fyftem 
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^'^  °  Of  treattis  of  commerce. 
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WH  E  N  a  nation  bind?  itfelf  by  treaty  either  to  permit 
the  ent)7  of  certain  goods  from  one  foreign  country  which 
it  prohilMts  from  all  others,  or  to  exempt  the  goods  of  one  coun- 
try from  duties  to  which  it  fubjefts  thofe  of  all  others,  the 
country,  or  at  leafl  the  merchants  and  manufaflurers  of  the 
country,  whofe  commerce  is  fb  favoured,  mufl  necefliuily  derive 
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gFQ^t  iadvaotags  from  (the  treaty;  Thofe  merchants  and  miHilfaC' 
turers  ^jpy  a^foit  of>  monopoly  in  the  country  which  is  (a  indul- 
gent to  them,  .jThat  country  becomes  a  market  both  mfH^e  ex- 
tenftve  and  more  advantageous  for  their  goods :  more  exteniiviey 
becaufe  the  goods  of  other  nations  being  either  excluded  or  fub- 
je5led  to  heavier  duties,  it  takes  off  a  greater  quantity  of  theirs: 
more  advantageous,  becaufe  the  merchants  of  the  favoured  Coiih- 
tiy,  enjoying  a  fort  of  monopoly  there,  will  often  fell  their  goods, 
for  k  better  price  than  if  expofed  to  the  free  competition  of  all 
M^r^'iiatibn^^"^^'-'":    i;.:\r^.    _  ^;  ~  .    '■'-■-■^u    .' 

■'■■■'<.  T 

Such  treaUes,' however,  though  they  may  be  advantageous  to 
i^e  merchants  and  manufa6turers  of  the  favoured,  are  neceflarily 
difaidyantageous  to  thofe  of,  the  favouring  country.  A  m  ^nopoly 
is  ihus  granted  againft  them  to  a  foreign  nation ;  and  they  muft 
frequently  ibuy  the  foreign  goods  they  have  occaiion  for  dearer  thait 
if  the  free  competition  of  other  nations  was  admitted.  That  part  of 
its  own  produce  with  which  fuch  a  nation  purchaies  foreign  goods* 
muft  confequently  be  fold  cheaper,  becaufe  when  two  things  are  ex- 
changed for  one  another,  the  cheapnefs  of  the  one  is  a  necellary 
confequence,  or  rather  is  ths  fame  thing  with  the  deamefs  of  the 
other.  The  exchangeable  value  of  its  annual  produce,  therefore,  is 
likeiy  to  be  diminifhed  by  every  fiKh  treaty.  This  diminution,  however, 
can  fcarce  amount  to  any  pofitive  lois,  but  only  to  a  leflening  of 
the  gain  which  it  might  otherwife  make.  Though  it  fells  its  goods 
cheaper  than  it  otherwife  might  do,  it  will  not  probably  fell 
t)i^pi  for  lefs  tha^i  they  coft  ;•  nor,  as  in  the  c^epf^  ibpunties,^for 
^(  jpr|ce  w;hich  vviU  not  replace  the  capital  employed  ii^iibrit^itfg 
th?m  to  market,  together  with  t\\p  ordinary  profit?  offt^k..  The 
tr^e  covild  not  go  on  long  if  it  did.  Even  tlie  £ayou|-ing  coun- 
try, tl^erefore,  may  ftill  gain  by  the  trade,  though  lefs  thai>  if 
th^  was  a  free  competition.  ,  ^  ,  ^wc:r^^  :.w^.v^^  »v^/l.wv. 
•^^*a  S  2  .  ^ "       Some 
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Some  treaties  of  commerce,  however,  h«v€  bcciv  fuppoifed  ad- 
vantageous upon  principles  very  diffi;r«nt  feoni  thefe  j  and  a  com- 
mcFcial  c^ufttry  has  fometimcs  granted  a  monopoly  of  this  kind 
againft  itfetf  to  certain  goods  of  a  foreign  nation,  becaufe  it 
expected  that  in  the  whole  commerce  between  them,  it  would 
araiually  fell  more  thaii.  it  would  buy,  and  that  a  balance  in  gold 
and  filver  would  be, annually  retwned  to  it.  It  is  upon  this-^ 
principle  that  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  England  and  Por- 
tugal, concluded  in  i^^oj  by  Mr.  Methuen,  has  been  fo  much* 
commended.  The  following  is  a  literal  tranilation- of  that  tf«aty>. 
which  confifts  of  three  articles  only^ 
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y  His  facred  royal  majefty  of  Portugal  promi£s».  both  in  his  owit 
name,  and  that  of  his  fiicccflbrs,  to  admit,  for  ever  hereafter, 
into  Portugal,  the  woollen  clodis,  and  the  reft  of  the  wooikn^ 
inanufa£tures  of  the  Britifhy  as  was  acouftomed^,  till  tfaey  «were 
pix>hibitied  by  the  law;  neverthckfs  upoil  this  condition  :  ■  t 
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That  is  to  lay,  that  her  facred  rc^al  majefly  of  Givat  firitaiii- 
(hall,  in  lier  own  name,  and  that  of  her  Aiceeflbr},  be  obliged 
for  ever  hereafter,  to  adnut  the  wiiies  of  the  growth  of  Portu- 
gal into  Bi*itain ;  fo  that  at  no'  time,  whether  there  ihall  be  peaco 
or  war  between  the  kingdoms  of  Britain  and  France,  any  thing, 
more  fhall  be  demanded  for  the&  wines  by  the  name  of  cuftom 
or  duty,  or  by  whatfocver  other  title,  direftly  or  indireAly,  whe- 
ther they  fhall  be  imported  into  Great  Bntain  in  pipes  or  hogf- 
heads,  or  other  caHcs,  than  what  fhali  be  demanded  for  the  like 
quantity  or  meafure  of  French  wine„  dedudlimg  or  abating  a  third- 
part  of  the  cuftom  oi  duty.  But  if  at  any  time  this  dedu^lion  oi 
abatement  of  cuC,ms»  which  is  to  be  made  as  afore&id,  ihall  in 
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sny  manner  be  attempted  and  prejudiced)  it  Piall  be  juft  and   ^^f^' 
lawful  for  his  facred  royal  majefty  of  Portiagal,  again  to  pro- 
liibit  the  woollen  cloths,   and  the  jif ft.  of,  th«  9ritiAi  iptoqU^ 
jnanufa^uresi  in;f^-.  V  f    Vr  !-rr:-?  mdiao  ot  Vsl?i-'-ft<i:.R^ 


ART.     III. 


Hff* 


rrr    t>?rf?  ■ft')-f'^:'r.c> 


'  TH^  ttioft  excellent  lords  the  plenipotentiaries  promife  arid  It'ake 
upon  thcmfelves,  that  their  above-named  mafters  fliall  ratify  this« 
treaty,  and  within  the  fpace  of  two  months,,  the  ratifications 
ihall  be  exchanged.         '  ''^''^^ 

By  this  treaty  the  crown  of  Portugal  becomes  bound  to  admit 
ihe  Englifli  woollens  upon  the  fame  footing  aS  before  the  prohi- 
bition, that  is,  not  to  f aife  the  duties  which  had  been  paid  before 
that  time.  But  it  does  not  become  bound  to  admit  thefn  upon 
any  better  terms  thaii  thofe  of  any  other  nation,,  of  France  or 
Holland,  for  example.  The  crown  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
contrary,  becomes  bound  ta  admit  fh^  wines^  of  Portugal,  upon 
paying  only  twO'-thirds  of  the  duty,  v/hich  is  paid  for  thofe  of 
l^rance,  the  wines  mofll  likely  to  come  into  competition  with  them,. 
So  far  this  treaty,  therefore,  is  evidently  advantageous  to  Portu- 
gal, and  difadvantageous  to  Great  Britam; 

It  has  been  celebrated,  however,  as  a  mafter-piece  of  the: 
commercial  policy  of  England.  Porti^l  receives  annually  from 
the  Brazils  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  than  can  be  employed  in 
its  domeftick  commerce,  whether  in  the  (hape  of  coin  or  of 
plate.  The  furplus  is  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  lie  idle  and 
locked  up  in  coffers,  and  as  it  can  find  no  advantageous  market 
at  home,  it  muft,  notwithfbnding  any  prohibition,,  be  fent  abroad: 
and  exchanged  for  fomething  fbr  which  there  is  a  more  advan- 
tageous market  at  home.  A  large  (hare  of  it  comes  annually  tO' 
England,  in  cotum  either  for  Engliih  goods,,  or  £(^  thofe  of  other 
\  ■  ,  Europeani 
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European  nations  that  receive  their  returns  through  England'., 
Mr.  Baretti  was  informed  that  the  weekly  packet-boat  from; 
Liflx>n  brings,  one  week  with  another,  more  than  fifty  thoufand 
pounds  in  gold  to  England.  The  fum  had  probably  been  exag- 
gerated. It  would  amount  to  more  than  two  millions  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  a  year,  which  is  more  than  the  Brazils  are 
fuppofed  to  afford. 


im^y: 


*%''j"4 


Our  merchants  were  fome  years  ago  out  of  humour  with 
the  crown  of  Portugal.  Some  privileges  which  had  been  granted 
them,  not  by  treaty,  but  by  the  free  grace  of  that  crown^ 
at  the  folicitation,  indeed,  it  is  piobable,  and  in  return  for  much 
greater  favours,  defence  and  proteftion,  from  the  crown  of  Great 
Biitain,  had  been  either  infringed  or  revoked.  The  people,' 
therefore,  ufually  moft  interefted  in  celebrating  the  Portugal  trade, 
were  then  rather  difpofed  to  reprefent  it  as  lefs  advantageous 
than  it  had  commonly  been  imagined.  The  far  greater  part, 
alnioft  the  whole,  they  pretended,  of  this  annual  importation  of 
gold,  was  not  on  account  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  other  European 
nations ;  the  fruits  and  wines  of  Portugal  annually  imported  into 
Great  Britain  nearly  compenfating  the  value  of  the  Britifh  goods 
fent  thither. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  however,  that  the  whole  was  on  account 
of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  amounted  to  a  fl:ill  greater  fum 
than  Mr.  Baretti  fecms  to  imagine :  this  trade  would  not,  upon 
that  account,  be  more  advantageous  than  any  other  in  which  for 
the,  fame  value  fent  out,  we  received  an  equal  value  of  confum- 
able  goods  in  return.  "t^,   *   >.'    ;  >>^'i>       - 

It  is  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  this  importation  which,  it  can  be 
fuppofed,  is  employed  as  an  annual  atldition  either  ,tQ:  the  pUte  or 
to  t^e  coin  of  the  kingdom.    The  reft  muft  all  be  fent  abroad  and 

exchanged 
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exchanged  for  confumable  goods  of  Tome  kind  or  other.  But  if 
tho(&  confumable  goods  were  purchafed  dire6lly  with  the  produce  of 
EngliAi  induflry,  it  would  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  England 
than  firft  to  purchafe  with  that  produce  the  gold  of  Portugal,  and 
afterwards  to  purchafe  with  that  gold  thofe  confumable  goods,. 
A  direfl  foreign  trade  of  confumption  is  always  more  advantageous 
than  a  round-about  one ;  and  to  bring  the  fame  value  of  foreign 
goods  to  the  home  market,  requires  a  much  fmaller  capital  in  the 
one  than  in  the  other.  If  a  fmaller  (hare  of  its  induftry,  there- 
fore, had  been  e;jployed  in  producing  goods  fit  for  the  Portugal 
market,  and  a  greater  in  producing  thofe  fit  for  the  other  markets 
where  thole  confumable  goods  for  which  theie  is  a  demand  in 
Great  Britain  are  to  be  had,  it  would  have  been  more  for  the 
advantage  of  England.  To  procure  both  the  gold,  \vhich  it  wants 
for  its  own  ufe,  and  the  confumable  goods,  would,  in  this  way,; 
employ  a  much  fmaller  capital  than  at  prelent.  There  would  be  & 
fpare  camtal,  therefore,  to  be  employed  for  other  purpofes,  in 
exciting  an  additional  quantity  of  induflry,  and  in  raifing  a 
greater  annual  produce. 


»3S 
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Though  Briton  were  entirely  excluded  from  the  Portugal  trade, 
it  could  find  very  little  difficulty  in  procuring  all  the  annual  fup-  \ 
plies  of  gold  which  it  want£,  either  for  the  purpofes  of  plate,  or 
of  coin,  or  of  foreign  trade.     Gold,  like  every  other  commodity,  is 
always  fomewhere  or  another  to  be  got  for  its  value  by  thofe  who  * 
have  that  value  to  gi/e  for  it.     I'he  annual  furplus  of  gold  in  Por-  ' 
tugal,  befides,  would  ftill  be  fent  abroad,  and,  though  not  carried  ' 
away  by  Great  Britain,  would  be  carried  away  by  fome  other  nation* 
which  would  be  glad  to  fell  it  again  for  its  price,  in  the  lame  man- 
ner as  Grti^  Britain  does  at  prefent.     In  buying  gold  of  Portu- 
gal, indeer^,  we  buy  it  at  the  firfl  hand;  whereas,  in  buying  it  of 
any  other  nation,  except  Spain,  we  ihould  buy  it  at  the  fecond, 

arid 
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and  might   pay  fomewhat   dearer.      This  difference,  hanbrtrf 
would  Turely  be  too  iofignificant  to  defei-ve  the  publick  attention.  J 

■'  -^"1  .  .       .11' 


iii-j  itnttiii     1,1  is 


•  Almost  all  ourgoW,  it  is  faid,  comes  from  Portugal.  With 
other  nations  the  balance  of  trade  is  either  againft  us,  or  not  mv>ch' 
in  our  favour.  But  we  fhould  remember,  that  the  more  gold 
we  import  from  one  country,  the  Icfs  we  muft  necefTarily  import 
from  all  others.  The  effeftual  demand  for  gold,  like  that  for  every 
other  commodity,  is  in  every  countiy  limited  to  a  certain  quan- 
tity. If  nine-tenths  of  this  quantity  are  imported  from  one  coun- 
try, there  remains  a  tentli  only  to  be  imported  from  all  others,' 
The  more  gold  befides  that  is  annually  imported  from  fome  parti- 
cular countries,  over  and  above  what  is  requillte  for  plate  and  for 
«oin,  the  more  muft  neceiTarily  be  exported  to  fome  others ;  and 
the  more,  that  moft  infignificant  obje£t  of  modem  policy,  the  ba- 
lance of  trade,  appears  to  be  in  our  favour  with  fome  particular 
countries,  the  more  it  muft  necefTarily  appear  to  be  againft  us  with 
many  others.       >,;',;  v"  . 

'•-■■■' I     'i-"'     i'!!l;''"     '"^-r.-iffl  'I'll?':*      s-t    h'fy^    '-^A     ;-.f     t-  'j,,     m.«^».^ -j.,^  j.^-V 

Jt  was  upon  this  filly  notion,  however,  that  England  cowld 
not  fubfift  without  the  Portugal  trade,  that,  towards  the  end  of 
the  late  war,  France  and  Spain,  without  pjetending  eitlier  Qffence 
or  provocation,  r^quked  the  king  of  Portugal  to  exclude  all-  Brir 
tifh  fhips  from  his  ports,  and  for  the  fecurity  of  this  excljifiioii* 
to  receive  into  them  French  or  Spanifh  garrifons.  Hi^^  the 
l^ing  of  Portugal  fubmitted  to  thofe  ignominioi»s  terms  which 
his  brother-rin-law  the  king  of  5p^«  prpppJfcd  ^o  liim,  Brita^i 
would  have  hqen  freed  from  a  much  jgreftter  ^pfpovef^jet^cy  th?yx 
the  lofs  of  the  Portugal  trade,,  the  burd^j^i  ^^r.^P^W^^S,  \^^^y 
weak  ally,  fo  unprovided  of  cvefy  tbwg  fctr  l^i*  ^ own  ^^J^nqp, 
that  the  whole  power  of  En|;lan(l,  bad  it  I^en  direfted  to  that 
ijngle  purpofe,  could  fcarce  perhaps  have  defended  him  for  another 

-        cjunpaign. 
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campaign.    The  lofi  of  the  Portugal  trade  would,  no  doubt,  have   C  HA  P. 

Qccafioned  a  confiderable  embarrafiment  to  the  merchants  at  that 

time  engaged  in  it,  who  might  not,  perhaps,  have  found  out,  for  a 

year  or  two,  any  other  equally  adva  .w-geous  method  of  employing 

their  capitals;   and  in  this  would   probably  have  confided   all 

the  inconvenienCy  which  England  could  have  fuffered  from  this 

notable  piece  of  commercial  policy. 

The  great  annual  importation  of  gold  and  filver  is  neither  for 
the  purpofe  of  plate  noi*  of  coin,  but  of  foreign  trade.  A  round- 
about foreign  trade  of  confumption  can  be  carried  on  more  advan- 
tageoufly  by  means  of  thefe  metals  than  of  almoft  any  other 
goods.  As  they  arc  the  univerfal  inftruments  of  commerce,  they 
are  more  readily  received  in  return  for  all  commodities  than  any 
other  goods ;  and  on  account  of  their  fmall  bulk  and  great  value, 
it  cods  Icfs  to  tranfport  them  backward  and  forwards  from  one 
place  to  andther  than  almoft  any  other  fort  of  merchandize,  ?.nd 
they  lofe  lefs  of  their  value  by  being  fo  tranfported.  Of  all  tiic 
commodities,  therefore,  which  are  bought  in  one  foreign  countiy, 
for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  be  fold  or  exchanged  again  for  fome 
-other  goods  in  another^  there  are  none  fo  convenient  as  gold  and 
fUver.  In  facilitating  all  the  different  round-about  foreign  trades 
of  confumption  which  are  carried  on  in  Great  firitain,  confifts  the 
principal  advantage  of  the  Portugal  trade;  and  though  it  is  not  a 
•<:apital  advantage,  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  confiderable  one. 

'     That  any  annual  addition  which,  it  can  reafonably  be  fup- 

"pofed,  is  mad6  either  to  the  plate  or  to  the  coin  of  the  kingdom, 

could  require  but  a  very  fmall  annual  importation  of  gold  and 

filver,  feems  evident  enough ;  and,  though  we  had  no  diie<a  trade 

'with  Portugal,   this  fmall  quantity  could  always,  fomewhere  or 

another,  be  very  eafily  got. 

Though  the  goldfmiths  trade  be  very  confiderable  in  Great  Bri- 
,  tab,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  new  plate  which  they  annually; 
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iJ  Vv°  ^  ^«^^'  '"  "***^'  ^"^"^  ®^^*^  ®^  P'***  *tt«it«d  dowft)  (<>  that  the  «ddU 
tion  annually  made  to  the  whole  plate  df  the  kingdom  cannot  bft 
very  great,  tod  eould  require  but  a  very  fkAsAl  annual  importation. 

If  k  the  fame  cafe  with  the  coin.  Noboi!y  Imdgiiie^,  t  befieve* 
that  even  the  greater  part  of  the  annual  coinage,  amounting,  foi*  ten 
years  together  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  goM  coin,  to  xip^ 
v.ards  of  eight  hundred  thoubnd  pounds  a  year  in  gold,  was  an 
annual  addition  to  the  money  before  current  in  the  Iqingdom.  In  • 
country  where  the  expence  of  the  coinage  ifl  defrayed  by  the  govemff 
ment,  tiie  value  of  the  coin,  tven  wbea  it  conUuns  its  fall  ftandant 
weight  of  gold  and  filver,  can  never  be  much  greater  than  that  of 
an  equal  quantity  of  thofe  metals  uncoined  i  bccaufe  it  requires  <mly 
the  trouble  of  going  to  the  nunt^  and  the  de!«y  ^hape  «f  a  iew 
weeks,  to  procure  for  any  quantity  of  uncoined  gold  and  fihrer  an 
equal  quantity  of  tnoie  metals  in  coin.  fiut»  in  evety  country,  the 
greater  part  of  the  current  coin  is  admoil  always  more  or  lefs  worn,, 
or  otherwife  degenerated  from  its  ftandard.  In  Greait  Britain  it  was» 
before  th6  late  reformation,  a  good  deal  ib,  the  gold  being  more  than 
two  per  cent,  and  the  iihrer  more  than  eight  per  cent,  bel^w  it^  ftand- 
ard weight.  But  if  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half,  containing,  their 
full  ftandard  weight,  a  poilnd  weight  of  gold,  could  purchaie 
very  little  more  than  a  pound  weight  <^  UACoined  gold,  forty-jEour 
guineas  and  a  half  wanting  a  part  <^  their  weight  could  not  purr 
chafe  a  potmd  weight,  and  fomething  was  to  be  added  in  prder  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  The  current  price  of  gdd  bullion  at 
market,  therefore,  inftead  Of  being  the  fame  with  the  m^t  pri9^,,,or 
46 1.  14a.  6d.  was  then  about  47 1.  14s.  and  ibmetimes  abp^t  forty- 
eight  pounds.  When  the  greater  part  of  the  coin,  however^  was 
in  this  degenerate  condition,  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half,  fre(h 
from  the  mint,  would  purchafe  no  more  goods  in  tlie  market  than 
aiiy  other  ordinary  guineas,  becaule  when  they  come  into  the  cof- 
fers of  the  merchant,  being  confounded  with  other  money,  they 

could 
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coiild  riot  afferwards  be  dUfiilguillied  wlihioiaV  hidrt'ti^^ 
the  difff^rcnce  was  worth.  Like  other  guineas  they  w«i«  worth  no 
more  than  46I.  14s.  6A.  If  thrown  into  the  melting  pot,  how- 
ever, they  produced,  without  any  fenfible  lo(s,  a  pound  weight  of 
ft»ndard  gcjd,  which  could  be  fold  at  any  time  for  between  47 1.  14s. 
»nd  4S  \»  either  in  gold  or  filver,  as  fit  for  all  the  purpofes  of  coin 
as  tliat  whkh  had  been  mdted  down.  There  was  an  evident  pro- 
fit, therofore,  in  nielting  ^own  new  coined  money,  and  it  was 
done  io  inftantancoufly,  that  no  precaution  of  government  could 
pi«vent  it.  The  operations  of  the  mint  were, '  upon  this  account, 
fomewhat  -like  ^theweb  of  Pmelopei  the  wor|c  that  was  done  in 
the  day  was  undoiw  in  thiB  ni^t.  The  mint  was  employed,  not 
f(y  much  iiA  making  dBiiy  additions  to  the  coin,  as  in  regl^uing  the 
\firy  beft  pdrt-^^f  ]t  which  was  daily  melted  dawn.^^^  to  aldijioit  of.'.; 
nr.  tMiH  biiK  him  hw»Q:»cj£/-^  to. ifa^nM^^p, villi ;iot3H<icnq,  oif  .ajiaaw 

Weh^  the  prlviate  people,  who  carry  tlheir  gold  and  filver  to  tlie 
^int,  ^o  pay  tbemfeWes  for  the  coinage,  it  would  add  <to  the  value 
of  thoft  metals  in  the  Ikme  manner  as  -l^e  fafhion  does  to  that 
<>f  plate.  Coined  gold  aqd  ftlver  wocJid  be  more  valuable  rthan 
uncoined.  The  feignorage,  if  it  was  not  exorbitant,  would  .add  to 
the  bullion  the  whole  value  of  the  duty;  becaufe,  the  government 
Slaving  «very  whfipe  th<fi  exel^five  ,{M-ivilc)ge  qf  cojiniiig,  Qprcoan  can 
.come  to  market  <iheaper  than  they  ihink  proper  to  affwA  it.  If 
•the  duty  was  exorbitant  indeed*  thftt  is,  >if  it  was  very  «mch  «(|x>ve 
^tiie  jnal  *.alue  of  the  labour  and  ejipence  requiitte  for  coinage, 
falfe  coirers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  might  be  encouraged^  by  the 
great  difference  between  the  value  of  ibuBion, end  that  of  <;0in,  jto 
ipoui^  in  fo  great  a  quantity  of  counterfeit  tmonjsy  .as  might  reduce 
the  .vjduc  of  Jthc  government  money.  Jpn  Fr imce,  :howcver,  ithough 
the  feignorage  is  eight  per  cent,  no  fenfible  inconveniency  of  this 
'kind  is  found  to  arife  frorp  it.  Thtf  dangers  to  which  a  fatfe  cQJner 
is  every  where  expojfed,  if  he  lives  in  the  country  of  which  he  coun- 
'p[\i  ,pnom  fulJo  dtiw  bubniKT  2    . '-'"t!  jiwdjiiu  terfcits 
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BOOK  terfeits  the  coin*  and  to  Which  his  agents  or  correfpotulents  are 
expofed  if  he  lives  in  a  foreign  country,  are  by  far  too  ^reat  to  be 
incurred  for  tlie  fake  of  a  profit  of  fix  or  fi»ven  per  cent.,  ,^0  -yrr ; 

'  The  fdgnoi'dgc  in  France  raifcs  tWe  value  6^  th<i  coJn  higher 
than  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  which  it  contains. 
Thus  by  the  cdift  of  Januaiy,  1716,  •the  mint  price  of  fine  gold 
of  twenty-four  carats  was  fixed  at  feven  hundred  and  fbrty  Hvres, 
"nine  fous  and  one  denier  one-eleventh,  the  mark  of  eight  Paris 
"ounces.  The  gold  coin  of  France,  making  an  allowance  for  the 
•  remedy  of  the  mint,  contains  twenty-one  carats  and  three-fourths 
of  fine  gold,  and  two  carats  one-fourth  of  alloy.  The  mark  of 
ftandard  gold,  therefore,  is  worth  no  more  than  about  fix  hundred 
and  feventy-one  livres  ten  deniers.  But  in  France  this  mark  of 
ftandard  gold  is  coined  into  thirty  Louis  d'  ors  of  twenty-four 
livres  each,  or  into  feven  hundred  and  twenty  livres.  The  coinage, 
therefore,  increafes  the  value  of  a  mark  of  ftandard  gold  bullion, 
by  the  diflFerence  between  fix  hundred  and  feventy-one  livres  ten 
deniers  and  feven  hundred  and  twenty  livres;  or  b;  forty-'cight 
livres,  nineteen  fous,  and  two  deniers.  "V 

-if,  , 

.    * 

AsEiGNORAGE  will,  iti  many  ca(es,  take  away  altogether,  and 
wiU,  in  all  cafes,  diminifh  the  profit  of  melting  down  the  new  coin. 

^,This  profit  always  arifes  from  the  difference  between  the  quan- 
tity of  bullion  which  the  common  currency  ought  to  contain,  and 
that  which  it  actually  does  contain,     if  this  difference  is  lefs  than 

.^.the  ieignorage,  there  will  be  lofs  inftead  of  profit.  If  It  is  equal 
to  the  feignorage,  there  will  neither  be  profit  nor  lofs.  If  it  is 
greater  than  the  feignorage,  there  will  indeed  be  (bme  profit,  but 

*  See  Di£lionaire  des  Monnoies,  torn.  i.  article  Seigneurage,  p.  489.  par  M.  Abot 
de  Baziiighen,  Confeiller-ComilEiire  en  la  Cour  des  Munnoiet  i  Farit. 
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I^s  thin  if  i  there  WM  no  feignoragie.  If,  before  the  late  reforina-  C  HA  P. 
t'ton  of  the  gold  coin,  for  example,  there  had  been  a  feignorage  of 
five  per  cent,  upon  the  coinage,  there  would  have  been  a  lofs  of 
three  per  cent,  upon  the  melting  down  of  the  gold  coin.  If  the 
feignorage  had  been  two  per  cent,  there  would  liave  been  neither 
profit  nor  lofs.  Jf  the  feignorage  had  been  one  per  cent,  there 
would  have  been  a  profit,  but  of  one  per  cent,  only  inftead  of 
two  per  cent.  Wherever  money  is  received  by  tale,  therefore,  and 
noti  by  weight,  a  feignorage  i^  the  moft  efTedual  preventative  of  the 
melting  down  of  the  coin,  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  of  its  expor- 
tatioti.  It  is  the  beft  and  heavieft  pieces  that  are  commonly  either 
melted  down  or  exported  i  becaufe  it  is  upon  fuch  that  the  largeft 
profiits. arc  made.      .     nmir^y  n^^fnr.hnfJl 

llO    )lrR«T»  i>lrit   MHfRi'l   til   ""*'  ^    '  •tfr*"-'*  J'ftf  ! 

,,jj.  The  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  coinage,  by  rendering  it 
duty-free,  was  firfl:  enabled,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II  for  a 
limited  time;  and  afterwards  continued,  by  different  prolonga- 
tions, till  1769,  when  it  was  rendered  perjjetual.  The  bank  of 
England,  in  order  to  repleniih  their  coffers  with  money,  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  carry  bullion  to  the  mint ;  and  it  was  more  for 
their  intereft,  they  probably  imagined,  that  the  coinage  fhould  be 
at  the  expence  of  the  government,  than  at  their  own.  It  was, 
probably,  out  of  complailance  to  this  great  company  that  the  go- 
vernment agreed  to  render  this  law  perpetual.  Should  the  cuftom 
of  weighing  ^old,  however,  come  to  be  difufed,  as  it  is  very  likely 
to  be  on  account  of  its  inconvenlency ;  (hould  the  gold  coin  of 
England  come  to  be  recdved  by  tale,  as  it  was  before  the  late  re- 
coinage,  this  great  company  may,  perha^'S,  find  that  tney  have 
upon  this,  as  upon  fome  other  occafions,  millaken  their  own  inte- 
refl  not  a  little. 


Before  the  late  re-coinage,  when  the  gold  currency  of  Eng- 
land was  two  per  cent,  below  its  ilandaid  weight,  as  there  was 
B  -^  no 


^^«# 
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BOOK  no  feignoinge,  it  was  twd  per  cent.  bek>w  the  valiie^olf  that 
quantity  of  ftandanl  gold  bulUon  which  it  ought  to  hayci  'ceb* 
tained.  When  this  great  company,  therdWe,  bought  gold  bt^ 
Mon  in  order  to  have  it  coined,  they  were  obliged t to  pay'  for'% 
two  per  cent,  more  than  it  was  worth  aifter  thecdinage.  But' IT 
there  hod  been  a  feignorage  of  two  per  cent,  upon  the  coinage, 
tlie  common  gold  currency,  though  two  per  cent,  hdow  its  ftand- 
ard  weight,  would  notwithftanding  have  been  equal  jn  yaluf  to 
the  quantity  of  ftandard  gold  which  it  ought  to  have  cont^ied  j 
the  value  of  the  fafhion  compenfating  in  tbi«  cafe  the  difnin;iiitip|i 
of  the  w^ght.  They  would  indeed  liave  liad  the  feignorg^  fp 
pay,  wluch  being  two  per  cent,  their  lofs  upon  the  whole  lK;f|nj(^ 
a6tion  would  have  been  two  per  cent,  exadly  the  fam^  ixi^t  no 
greater  than  it  aftuaUy  was.  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ,««;?>«  ,i  ib^ot  loino 

If  the  feignorage  had  been  five  per  cent,  and  the  gol4  cur- 
rency only  two  per  ceitt.  below  its  ilandard  weight,  the  bank 
would  in  this  cafe  have  gained  three  .per  cent,  upon  the  price  of 
the  bullion ;  but  as  th^  would  liafve  had  a  fdgnorage  of  five  per 
cent,  to  pay;upon  the  coinage,  their  Idfs  upon  the  whole  tranfac- 
tion  would,  in  the  fame  manner,   have  iieen  exaStly  two  {>er 


cent. ;'/iivriq  rKiicy.'i;  iO'-''?'  -      •  •   ■'  '.m]iue; 

If  the  feignorage  had  been  oiily  one  per  cent,  and  ths.  gigJd 
currency  two  per  cent,  b^low  its  ftandard  weight,  the  bank 
would  in  this  cafe  jhave  loft  onty  one  percent,  qpon  the  price  of 
the  bullion ;  but  as  they  would  IHcewiie  have  had  a  ^feignocfgc  pf 
one  *per  cent,  to  pay,  their  lofs  upon  the  whole  .tranfa^lion  woi))d 
have  been  exactly  two.  per  cent,  in  the  ifiune  xBanner  99  il^>#y 
other  cafes.  .  i,,,,,^^^ 

-    If  there  was  a  ceafbnoble  lieignorage,  while  at  the  iame  itime 
the  coin  contain^  its  ifiiUi-ilandanl'wei^,' as  it  ha»  doi^e  very 
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nearly  fince  the  late  re-cpinag^  whatever  the  bank  might  lo(e  by  ^^f  ^* 
tiifr  feignorage,  they  wouM  gain  vpon  the  price  of  the  builioni 
and  whatever  they  nii^ht|;atniiipon  the  price  of  tlie  bullion,  they 
jtirou)d  lofe  by  the  fcignorage.  They  would  neither  lofe  nor  gain> 
thq;e|bre,,  upon  the  whole  tran£t^ion»  and  they  would  in  this,  as 
in  all  the,  foregoing  cafe*,,  be  ^a£tly  in  jheJuaie  iituation  »s  if 
■%l^,^i5«is,iwjeig^v»age.-    ;,j  ..^..,.  .    '-umuh  hioj,  ..^.>:^,\o:>  ud* 

"i^  liP'HEN  the  tax  i]^on  a  commodity  is  ib  moderate  asi  not  to 
tnc6urage  fmuggling,  the  merch^t,  who  deals  in  it»  though  he 
advances,  does  not  properly  pay  the  tax,  as  he  gets  it  back  m 
jl^he  piice  of  the  commodity.  The  tax  is  finally  paid  by  the  lafl: 
purchafer  or  confumer.  But  money  is  a  commodity  with  regard 
to  which  every  man  is  a  merchant.  Nobody  biiys  it  but  lii 
order  to  fell  it  again  j  and  with  regard  to  it  there  is'  in  ordinary 
cafes  no  laft  purchafer  or  confumer.  When  the  tax  upoii  coin- 
age^  therefore,  is  fo  moderate  as  liot  to  encourage  falfe  coin- 
ing, though  every  body  advances  the  tax,  nobody  finally  pays  itj 
becauie  every  body  gets  it  back  in  die  advanced  value  of  the 

■i         I    Ki  j^Erjiiif.j'.  J    siAi  jfix^i   .^m-   ■:'.-   ^u:    f^i.  .•,^.|■;:    4  i!t/;u|/'.i  m: 

''ii'^liiM.ji^t  ffigMtsi^f  therefore,  would  not  in  any  cafe 
augment  the  expence  of  the  banic,  or  of  any  other  private  per* 
fbns  who  carry  their  bullion  to  the  mint  in  order  to  be  coined, 
aitd  the  w^nt  of  a  moderate  &ignorage  does  not  in  any  cafe  dimi- 
mfh  it.  Whether  there  is  <»:  is  not  a  feignorage,  if  the  currency 
contaihs  its  full  flahdaixl  weight,  the  coinage  cofls  nothing  to 
any  btsdy,  and  if  it  is  (hort  of  that  wdght,  the  comage  miift 
diWiys  cbft  the  difference  between  the  quantity  of  bullion  which 
iotig^t  to  be  Contained  in  it,  and  tibt  which  actually  is  con- 
tained in  it.  .«»tiJU,iiiVUO. 

'  Thb  govermncnt,  therefore,  when  it  defrays  the  expence  of 
coinage,    not  only  incurrs  fome  fmall  expence^  but  lofes  fome 

'    '  ,  fhiall 
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BOOK  imail  revenue  which  it  might  get  by  a  proper  duty!  and  neither 
the  bank  nor  any  other  private  perfons  are  in  the  rmalleft  degree 
benefited  by  this  ufclefs  piece  of  public  generoiity. 

The  dire6tors  of  the  bank,  however,  would  probably  be  unwilling 
to  agree  to  the  impofition  of  a  fejgnorage  upon  the  authority  of  a 
fpeculation  which  promifes  them  no  gain,  but  only  pretends  to  in- 
lure  them  from  any  lofs.  ,  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  gold  coin, 
and  as  long,  as  it  continues  to  be  received  by  weight,  they  cer- 
ta'mly  would  gain  nothing  by  fuch  a  change.  But  if  the  cuftom 
of  weighing  the  gold  coin  (hould  ever  go  Into  difuff^,  as  it  is  very 
likely  to  do,  and  if  the  gold  coin  (hould  ever  fall  into  the  fame 

•  liate  of  degradation  in  which  it  was  before  the  late  re-coinage,^ 
the  gain,  or  more  properly  the  favings  of  the  bank,  in  confeqiience 
of  the  impofition  of  a  feignorage,  would  probably  be  very  confi- 
derable.  The  bank  of  England  is  the  only  company  which  fends 
any  confidcrable  quantity  of  bullion  to  the  mint,  and  the  bur- 
den of  the  annual  coinage  falls  entirely  or  almoft  entirely  upon 
it.  If  this  annual  coinage  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  repair  the 
unavoidable  lolTes  and  necefTary  tear*  and  wear  of  the  coin,  it 
-could  feldom  exceed  fifty  t'loufand  or  at  moft  a  hundred  thou/and 
pounds.  But  when  the  coin  is  degraded  below  its  ftandard 
weight,  the  annual  coinage  muft,  befides  this,  fill  up  the  large 
vacuities  which  exportatiou  and  the  melting  pot  are  continually 

'  making  in  the  current  coin.  It  was  upon  this  account  that  dur- 
'ingthcten  or  twelve  years  immiediately  preceeding  the  late  refor- 
;ination  of  the  gqld  coin,    the  annual  coinage  amounted  at  an 

■  average  to  more  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds. 

•  But  if  there  had  been  a  feignorage  of  four  or  five  per  cent,  upon 
thcgakl  coin,  it  would  probably,  even  in  the  ftate  in  which  thiiigs 
then  were,  have  put  an  effectual  ftop  to  the  bufincfs  both  of 
exportation  and  of  the  melting  pot.    The  ba^nk/  ihftead  of  lofing 

evert 
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every  year  about  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon    the  bullion   CHAP, 
which  was  to  be  coined /into  more,  than^  eight  hundred  and  fifty 


thoufand  pounds,  or  incurring  an  annual  lofs  of  more  than 
twenty  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  would  not 
probably  have  incurred  the  jenth  part  of  that  lofs. 


/:>'? 


The  revenue*  allotted  by  parliament  for.  defraying  the  expence 
of  .the  coinage  .is  but  fourteen  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  and  the 
real  expence  which  it  cofts  the 'government,  or  the  fi^s  of  the 
ofiicers  of   tlie  mint,    do  not  upon  brclinary    occafions,   I   am 
alfured,  exceed  the  hajf  of  that  fum.     The  fa:mig  of  fo  very 
finall  a  fum,  oi:  even  the  gaining  of  ^nbther  which  coufd  hot 
i^L'bfB  mylich  laii^r,   are  obje6ls  too,  inconfideraUe,  it  may  be 
thought,   to  deiervethe  ferious  attention  of  government.      But 
the  faving  of  eight^cenori  twenty  thoufand  pounds  a  year  lA  cafe^ 
cf  an  eveiit  which  :i9;nQt  Improbable,  which  has  frequently  hap>^ 
peiied  before,  and  ^hi^h  is  very  likely  to  happen  again,  is  furely  v 
an  .objfibv      .    iweU  deferyes  the  fexious  attention  even  (^  fo  great 
a  fcompa.«>  ^s  the  bank  of  England. 

i  fibia*  pf;the  fpcegpifig  yc^nings  and  obfervation&  might  pcr-^^ 
haps  have  been  more  prt^erly  placed  in  thofe  chapters   of  the 
fir^! book. which  treat  of  the  origin  and  uie  of  money,  and  of 
the  difference  betvyeen.  the  real  and  the  nominal  price  of  com-, 
modities.    But  as  the  law  for  the  encouragement  of  coinage  de« . 
rives  its  origia  from  ^ofe  vulgar  prejiidices  which  have  been  in* 
troducod  by  the  mercantile  fyftem ;  I  judged  it  more  proper  to 
rfferve  dieip  for  this  chapter.     Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable 
tp  the  fpirit  of  that  fyftem  than  a  fort  of  bounty  upon  the  pro- 
du<^4on  of  money,  the  very  thing  which,  it  fuppofes,  conftitut^s, 
the  wealth  of  every  nation.     It  is  on,e  of  its  niaay  admicablp  ex-; 
ll^dients  f^tr  onrtching  tlie  ^^ouutry. 
*.^" , ,  ■'■■,-. 

.        Vol.      n.  U  -      r^-..^^.^.     ■^..^..^     I 
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i-y::>^p  \  Of  toe ntonves    ,r  ejiaol^ng  niw  coiinteu^.-  .:'.\^-i^  \  ,^ 

npHE   intereft  whicK  occafi'oncd  the  firft  fettlement  of  thtf' 

■*-"  (different  European  colonies  in  America  and  the  Weft  Itidies» 

was  not  ^together  fo  plain  and  diftin£t  as  that  which  directed  the 

eftabli(hment  of  thofe  of  antient  Greece  «id  Xome.         ..    ■ , »  \ 

lAvL  the  different  ftatfei  df  anticiit  OMece  poTleflled,  each  Of 
them,  but  a  very  fmall  territory,  and  when  th«pe^e  in  afiyMOOf 
of  therti  nuihipiied  beyond  what  diat  territo^  could  eafily  main**- 
tain,  a  part  of  than  were  fent  in  qiteft  of  a  new  halMtation  in. 
fome  rsmorne  and  diftant  part  of  the  world ;  the  warlike  neigh- 
bours whc^  farrouhdtfd  them  on  aH  ifidto,  rendering  it  difSoilt  for 
any  of  them  to  enlarge  very  much  its  territory  at  hopic*  The 
colonies  of  the  Dorians  reforted  chiefly  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  which 
ill  the  tintvtsr  preceeding  the  fouiidEitioit  i6f  Rome,  weiTe  mhahited 
by  barbarous  and  tmeivilize^  ratlok^s ;  thofe  of  the  Idnians  tod 
Eolians,  the  two  Other  gredit  tribes  of  the  Greeks,  ^co  AfM  minor 
and  tiie  iflands  of  the  Egean  fea,  of  which  th^  inhabitants'  (eem 
at  that  time  to  hiive  been  pretty  much  in  the  fame  ftsite  -as  thofe  of 
Sicily  and  Italy.  The  mother  city,  though  ihe  eoilAdered  thd 
cbiony  as  a  child,  at  all  times  etttttlcd  to  gceat  favour.  And  aflift** 
ance,  and  owing  in  return  much  gratitude  and  refpe£^,  y^  con- 
flderdi  it  as  an  emancipated  chiki  over  whom  fhe  pretended  to  claim 
no  dire^  authority  or  jurifdiftion.  The  colony  fettled  its  own 
form  of  govemmehtj  en^fted  its  own  laws,  elected  its  own  ma^- 
flrates,  and  made  peace  or  war  with  its  neighboura  as  an  tndow. 
pendant  ftate  which  had  no  occafion  to  wait  for  the  approbation 

.  -♦^^  '--^     or 
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or  confent  of  *He,  wwth^r  Jtaty,    rN^thing  can  be  mt^e  plain  and   C 
diftin^  than  t^^  iv^f^  ,wfe*ch.  dwe^td  .<wery  fuch  iBftaJ)lifhi?)ei;it. 

;  :  •    .   ,  '  hnln  rri  rich  it-  .      '} 

.I'Rqmi:,  like  mgft  of  the  other  aoticntT^publicks,  was  originally 

founded  upon  an  A^Miifi  Ivfff  ivhid^  diy^ded  the  pi^blick  territory 

in  a  QMtmo  proportion  J9in0ng  Ube  idifTerent  citizens  who  cQmpore4 

the  ftate.    The  <ouf(e  qf  Umnw  j^ji^airs,  by  marriage,  by  f^qc^^ 

fiQii,  and  >y  alietidtioA,  n^ce^i^ly  ;d|Brang«d  th^s  priginal  div^* 

iic>r»»i)andi  ffflqw?>ntJy  tjvfivv^^e  4and«,  wb^  had  been  plotted 

fgr  fcbft:i»ftintei»snee  <rf  ownydiffe^iwt  farwU^s,  into  the- po^e/lip^i 

or  a  fingle  .perlbn.:  /T-o  j!eroeiiy.Jjfe*8tdi6)i'd«r,'  fpr  ilich  it  >yas/up^ 

pof'^d  tp  be,  ^  i93v  was  tHHui^,  refliridtir^  the  r^V^antity  of  land 

whidi  any  citizen  could  poiTefs  to  five  hundred  jug-eira,  about  three 

hundred  and- fifty  EipgUfh  acres.     Tlus  law,  however,  though  we 

read  of  its  hay^^g  ^ei\  ei^epufe^  i>pon  one  or  itwo  pcq^ion^,  w^ 

either  neglefted  pr  «vwl«d#,  eiid  !thc  inequality  of  fortunes  went  ,qu 

continually  inqreaCing.    The  greater  part  pf  ithe  citizwsihjid  no 

land,  and  without  it  the  manners  and  cuftoms  pf  .thpfe  tiines  i:en- 

dered  it  difficult  for  a  freeman  to  maintain  his  independancy.    In 

(the  prefen^  times,  though  a  pcjor  maaihasinolland  df  his  oi^n,  if  he 

iuis  a  little  ftock,  he  may  lathef  Ifarm  the  lands  cf  snpthec,  ^or  Jhe 

may  carry  on  fome  little  retail  trade;  and  if  he  has  n0#  cik;  he 

•may  find  employment  either  as  a  country  labourer,  wr  as  a^i  artifi^*^ 

jjjet'^.'^'Bttt,  among  the  antient  Romans,  tlie  lands  of  the  rich  were 

flll  cnhivated  by  (laves,  who  wrought  under  an  overfeer,  who 

iwas  likewife  a  flaxej  fo  that  a  poor  freeman  had  little  ch;^hce 

of  being'  employed  either  as   a  farmer  or  as  a  labourer.      AU 

trades  and  manufactures  too,  even  the  ret*-!  trade,  were  carHed 

ort  by  the  flavjs  of  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  their  mafters,  whofe 

.wealth,  authorHy  and  protedtion,  made  it  difficult  for.  a  poor  free-' 

man  to  maintain  the  competition  againft  them.     The  citizens, ' 

thcrefpjfe,  who  had  no  la.id,  had  fcarce  any  other  means  of  fufbfift- 

.U  2  ;-":.;v:.:^  V{— ---""ence' 
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B'lbj.bk  eilice  but'tfie  twiiiities  bf^t^^^nclid^ei  at  M  amiu^  e^^ion^w 
The  tribunes,  wheti  they  had  a  tiiind  t<>  anfmdte  the  pe^pW  agdmft 
the  rich  and  the  great,  put  them  in  mind  of  the  antient  divifidn 
of  lands,  and  leprefented  that  law  which  reftri£tfed  thi»  fort  of  pri- 
vate property  as  the  fhhdamenttHaw  bf  the  republkk.  Thtf  pc6- 
'p\t  became  damoroti^  to  gi^t  lani,  and  the  rich  and  the  g^t,' '  Ws 
may  believe,  Syei-c  perfeaiy  <epOnifted  not  to  give  them  any  j^rt 
of  theirs.  To  fatisfy  them  u  fume  meafbre,  therefore,  theyfW- 
quently  propofed  to  fend  out  a  new  colony.  But  conquering  Rome 
'^as,  evtn  tipon=  fuch  oetafions,  Tindcf  no  neceflity  of  ttoliti^  out 
her  citizens  to  ktk  their,  fortune,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  through  the 
wide  world,  without  knowing  where  they  were  to-  fettle. '  She 
iifligned  them  lands  generally  in  the  conquered  prbvincei  of  haly, 

*  %dicrei  %eing  within  the  dominions  of  the  republick,  thiy  c6t^ 
lievcr  form  any  independe  ^t  ftate  j  but  were-  at  beft  but  a  ftft'bf 
€Orporatk>n,  which»  though  it  had  the  pbwtfp  6f  ena^ng  bye-I^Ws 
for  it's  own  government,  was  at  all  times  fubje6V  to  the  cdrre6ti€in> 
)urifdi£ti(Mi,  and  legiilative  authority  of  the  mother  city.  The 
fending  out  a  colony  of  this  kind,  not  only  gave  feme  fatisfa£tipn 

'  to  the  people,  but  often  eftabK/hed  a  fort  of  garrifbn  tob  in  a 

'newly  conquered  province,  of  which  the  obedience  might  bth^- 
Wife  have  been  doubtful.  A  Roman  colbny,  therefore,  whether  we 
confider  the  nature  of  the  eftablifliment  itfelf,  or  the  motives  for 
"making  it;  was  altogether  different  from  a  Greek  one;  The  words 
accordingly,  which  in  the  original  languages  dfenote  thofe  different 

'  eftabUfhnaents,  have  very  different  meanings.^  The  latin  word 
(ColomaJ  fignifies  (imply  a  plantation.     The  Greek  word  {atromx) 

'  6n  the  contrary;,  fignifies  a  feparation  of  dwelling,  a  departure  from 
home,  a  going  but  bi  the  houfe.  But,  though  tlie  Roman  colo* 
nies  were  in  many  refpefts  dilferent  from  the  Greek  ones,  the  inte- 
reft  which  prompted  to  eftablifh  them  was  equally  plain  and  dl- 
ftinft.  Both  inftitutions  derived  their  origin  Vither  fiom  irrtlifta- 
ble  neceflity,  or  from  clear  and  evident  utility. 

Thb 
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Tub  e(^abli(hnie|\t  pf  thcEuropea^c^loniesin  Am^f^a^nd  the  p. 
^^sftin^ks  ajTofe  from  no  neceflity ;  and  though  the  utility  which  , 
has  reTulfedirom  them  has  been  very  great,  it  is  not  altogether  fo 
clear  and  evident.  It  vf^s  npt  underftood  at  their  firft  eftabliih- 
mpnt,!  ^nd  w^s  fl,ot ,  the  motive  cither  pf  that  eliabliftwriqn)^  9^  of 
the  diftoveries  which,  gave  occafion  to  it,  and  the  nature,  ei^teiiit, 
and  limits  pf  that  utifity  are  not,  perhaps,  well  underftood  at  this 
day.  .;;[;     ,  ni9fd  to 

3mo>l  ^niTJUpao'j  iwU  ..vnp/ii:*  wjh  b,  mo.tnii.-.cJ  bitoqci-;^  \lniouj^^ 
Uiu  T"^  Venetlanfl,  ddnng  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  ccnturi^, 
carried  on  a  very  advantageous  ccmmerre  in  fpiceries»  and, other 
Baft  India  gpods,  which  they  diftributed  among  the  other  nations 
9f  Europe.  They  purchafed  them  in  Egypt,  at  that  time  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Mammeluks,  the  enemies  of  tl>&  ,Ti%rHs>  of 
whom  the  Venetians  were  the  enemies  j,  and  this  union  of  inter^ft, 
aflifted  by  the  money  of  VenicCr  formed  fuch  a  connection  ,as 
,ffi|ye,th<;  Venetians  almoft  a  monopoly  of  the  trade*    .  ..^        ,  ^t 

-  <The  great  profits  of  the  Venetian?  tempted  the  avidity,  of  uiq 
Pprtugueze.  They  had  been  endeavouring,  during  the  courfe  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  to  find  out  by  fea  a  way  to  the  countries  fronv 
which  tlie  Mcwrs  brought  them  ivory  arid  gold  duft  acrofs  the  De- 
iart.  1  hey  difcovered  the  Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  the 
.  Cape  de|  Verd  iflands,  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  that  of  Congo,  Angola, 
andl^oango,  and,  finely,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  had. 
long  wiihed  to  ftiare  in  the  profitable  traffic  of  the  Venetians,  and 
this  laft  difcovery  opened  to  them  a  probable  profpe^  of  doing  fa. 
In  ii(.9|7>  Vafco  de  Gama  failed  from  the  port  of  Liibon  with^  a. 
&;et  of  fo^  (hips,  anc^,  after  a  na  igation  of  eleven  months,  arrived 
"  upon' the  coaft  of  Indoftan,  and  thus  cbmpleated  a  cdurie  of  dif- 

coveries  which  had.  beenpurfued  with  great  fteadinds,.  and  witiv 

•    '        ■  -1    ■  ,   a^iiiw  ji'ii 
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"  yq:y  lime  mterruptionf  for  near  a  century  togetheiJ   ^    \n 
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Sdms  ycrirs  -before  this,  while  tUe  &xpe€katioQs  of  ^urops  ^vcre 
m  fu/pence  about  the  proie£ls  of  the  Poituguezc,  of  which  the 
fuccefs  iippcared  yet  to  be  doubtful,  a  Genoefe  pilot  formed  the 
yet  more  daring  projedt  of  failing  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  tlie.wefl;. 
The  fituation  of  thofe  countries  was  at  that  time  very  imperffi«5tly 
known  in  Euroi>e.  The  few  European  travfiUers  wl\o, had  beeji 
there  had  magnified  the  diftance ;  perhaps  through  Hmpli^ity  aj^ii;! 
ignorance,  what  was  really  very  great  appearing  almoft  infinite  to 
thofe  who  could  not  meafure  it  j  or,  perhaps,  in  order  to  increafe 
fomcwhat  more  the  marvellous  of  their  own  adveptuicis  yi  vifiting 
regions  fo  immenfely  remote  from  Europe.  The  longer  the  way 
was  by  the  Eaft,  Columbus  very  juftly  concluded,  the  fliorter  it 
would  be  by  the  Weft.  He  propofed,  therefore,  to  take  that  way, 
as  both  the  fliorteft  and  the  fureft,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
convince  Ifabella  of  Caftile  of  the  probability  of  his  projeft.  He 
failed  i:om  the  port  of  Palos  in  Auguft  1492,  near  five  years  bp-, 
fore  tlie  expedition  of  Vafco  de  Gama  fet  out  from  Portugal,  ana,  ' 
after  a  voyage  of  between  two  and  tliree  months,  difcovered  firft 
fome  of  the  fmall  Bahama  or  Lucayan  iflands,  and  afterwards  the 
^greatmand  of  St.  Domingo,  ; 


v» 


But  the  countries  which  Columbus  difcovered,  either  in  this  or 
in  any  of  his  fubfequent  voyages,  had  no  refemblance  to  thofe 
which  he  had  gone  in  queft  of.  Inftead  of  the  wealth,  cultivar 
tion,  and  populoufnefs  of  China  and  Jndoftan,  >he  found,  in  St. 
Domingo,  and  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  new  world  which  he 
ever  vifited,  nothing  but  a  country  quite  covered  with  wood,  uncut'- 
tivated,  and  inhabited  only  by  fome  tribes  of  naked  and  miferable 
favages.  He  was  not  very  willing,  however,  ito  believe  that  they  . 
were  not  the  fame  witii  fome  of  the  countries  defcribed  by  Marco  , 
Polo,  the  firft  European  who  had  vifited,  or  at  leaft  liad  Jeft  be- 
'    hind  him,  any  defcription  of  China  or  the  Eaft  Indies;  and  a  very,  > 

'  flight^ 
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night  reftihbiancc,  fuch  as  that  which  he  found  between  the  n^me  ^  ^.4  ^* 
of  Cibao,  a  mountain  in  St.  Domjngo,  and  that  of  Cipango,  men- 
tioned by  Marco  Polo,  was  frequently  fufficient  to  make  him  return  to 
this  favourite  prepolfeflion,  though  contrary  to  the  cleared  evidence. 
In  his  letters  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  he  called  the  countries 
which  he  iiad' diftovered  the  Inters.  He  entertained  no  doubt  but 
that  they  were  the  e)(tirmity  of  thofe  which  had  been  defcribed  bf 
Marco  Polo>  and  that  they  were  not  very  diftant  frorti  the  Ganges^ 
or  from  the  countries  which  had  been  conquered  tiy  Alexaruler. 
EVeh  when  at  laft  convinced  that  they  were  dif&rent,  he  ftill  flat- 
tb'ed  himfelf  that  thofe  rich  countries  were  at  no  great  diftance,.  and,, 
in  a  fiibfequent  voyage,  accordingly,  went  in  quell  of  them  along, 
the  coafl:  of  Terra  Firma,  and  towards  the  iftbmua  of  Daricn. 


u*( 


In  confequence  of  this  miftake  of  Columbus,  the  name  of  the 
Indies  has  ftuck  to  thofe  unfortunate  countries  ever  iince;  and 
when  it  was  at  Jaft  clearly  difcovered  that  the  new  were  altogether 
different  from  the  dd  Indies,  the  former  were  called  the  Weft  in 
oontradfflin£tion  to  the  latter,  which  were  called  the  Eaft  Indies.  ,^,. 


*  It  was  of  importance  to  Columbus,  however,  that  the  coun- 
tries which  he  had  difcovered,  whatever  they  were,  fliould  be  repre-  ^ 
fented  to  the  court  of  Spain  as  of  very  great  confequence;  and,  'n. 
what  conftitutes  the  real  riches  of  every  country,  the  animal  ana 
vegetable  produ£lions  of  the  foil,  there  was  at  that  time  nothing  , 
which  could  well  juftify  fuoh  a  reprefentation  of  them. 

.  Tbb  Gori,  fomething  between  a  rat  and  a  rabbit,  and  fuppoftd 
by  Mr.  Buffon  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Aperea  of  Brazil,  was  tlie^ 
largdil  viviparous  quadruped  in  St.  Domingo.     This  fjiecies  feems  , 
neveir  to  have  been  veiy  numerous,  and  the  dogs  And  cats  of  the  , 
Spaniards  aft  feid  to  have  long  ago  almoft  entirely  extirpated  it,  as 

.'     ""  well 
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BOOK  well  as  fome  other  tribes  of  a  ftill  ftnaller  fize,  Thefe.  howfw* 
together  with  a  pretty  large  lizard,  called  the  Ivana  or  IguantU 
conftituted  the  principal  part  of  the  animal  food  which  (he  land 
afforded*  «  .j  pni 

The  vegetable  food  of  the  inhalntants,  though  from  their 
want  of  induftry  not  .  ry  abundant,  was  not  altogether  fo  fcant/t 
It  confifted  in  Indian  corn,,  yams,  potatoes,  banancs,  &c.  pUnts 
w^h  were  then  altogether  unknown  in  Europe,  aiul  which  have 
pever  fince  been  very  much  efteemed  in  it,  or  fuppofed  to  yield  » 
foAenanca  equal  to  what  is  drawn  from  the  common,  ibrts  .gf 
grain  and  pulle,  which  have  been  cultivated  in  tliis  |^t  .9(|  )|^ 
world  time  put  of  mind.  ....  .         jKteW/^ 

,j'' The  cotton  plant  indeed  afforded  the  material  of  a  veiy  iQi« 
portaiit  manufadure,  and  was  at  that  time  to  bmopeajijis  qnr 
doubtedly  the  mcA  valuable  of  all  die  vegetable  pipdu^icfi^  of 
thofe  iflands.  But  though  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
muflins  and  other  cotton  goods  of  the  Eaft  Indies  y/ut  m<ich 
efteemed  in  every  pait  of  Europe,  the  cotton  manufacture  itfelf 
was  not  cultivated  in  any  part  of  it.  Even  this  production  there- 
fore, could  not  at  that  time  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans 
to  be  of  very  great  confequence.  ,  .  ir^^ 

Finding  nothing  either  in  the  animals  or  vegetablei  ef<^ 
newly  difcovered  countries,  which  could  juilify  a  very  advantageout 
r?preientation  of  them,  Columbus  turned  his  view  towards  their 
minerals;  and  in  the  richnefi  of  the  productions  of  this  tl^d 
kingdom,  he  flattered  himfelf,  he  had  found  a  full  compenfaticm 
for  the  infigiiificancy  of  thofe  of  the  other  two.  The  iSttle 
bits  of  gold  with  which  the  inhabitants  ornamented  their  drefs, 
and  which,  he  was  informed,  they  frequently  found  in  tile  rivu^ 
lets  and  torrents  that  fell  from  the  mountains,  were  Atfficient  t6 
-  ^  '^^     iatisfy 
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4Msfy  him  tlikt'  fhoft  IridOntMlns  M)duftded  with  i^lie  Miteft'^old  ^'^§'^' 
mhits,  9t.  Doihinilo,  ^N6r<ef}frd,  Wiii  rt^ffi&tiied  is  «  emintry 
aboniidtiigViilh  ^la,  atfil,  li^  'thKt  ftcduht,  (tiiCordilig  to  the 
prejudk^  not  Only  of  the  prefctit  titn^s,  but  of  th6fk  tithed) 
an  Inexhtiuftible  fotirce  of  rtA  #ddth  to  the  croVirh  and  kin];tlpm 
^djpl^h.  Wh«h  0>t<AnbUs,  Hixuntiis  refumffom  Nik  firftvoy^b, 
^1  iAi(rddue«di^th  a  fort  OJF  trioniplital  honcbrs  to'the  fi^vbreighs 
•^  CUfkWe  and  Arr%dh,  llhe  fiiincipal  produ6tiohs'of  the  coiin- 
ti-iitt  Whidh  Hb  hilQ  difctWeired  %dft  caiVied  2n  fdeiAn  ^toctm6n 
1^1%  hind.  tUt  oMy  vjdu4lille  ^A^t  ctf"  fh^eih  conrifted  ih  foM^ 
D)ftle*fflfeti;  ^l^i<^ee»,  ki1<i  oVhtt-  OrnHrtMht&^f  gold,  and  in  foifie 
liale^  Of  cbftoh.  Ttft  )Mk  wtii^  MVrfe  (ibjean  Of  Vulgar  Wdnder 
amd  tatioRtf  f  ^nie  i«^  of  *n  eiftraordifiarjr  It^,  ibme  biMs  6£ 
a  very  beautiful  plumage,  ifnd  (b^e  iHidM  ^ins  of  the  'huge 
alligator  and  manati ;  all  of  which  were  preceeded  by  (ix  or  (even 
or«h«  #¥Mched  hmm,  ^HdfeTihgalai-  cdlourahd  i^SHifaice'tiilded 
tidalljr  to  flie  hOVefty  bf  th^  fheii^. 

*      ,     -  * . 

fti  t&hCettiiit/cc  bif  this  repitl):htirtTofis  dF  idolattlbui.  '^e 
tOuncH  bf  CilKl^  detcrtrihed  tO  take  pdHttfiOh  bf  coiihtrlis 
«f  i^hUeh  the  ttihaWf^iits  wbre  pfalhly  md^  #  dcfe^aifik 
ttttnfehres.  IThe  jbiods  puf port  6f  tOh^^^ng  thein  ko  <*f ittiaViify 
iftnaified  the  injuftice  of  the  prbjea.  feat  the  hbjte  ^f  fln<i{irg 
tredfUftt  bf  gold  there,  was  the  fdle  hlOtivfe  Which  prompted  to 
undertake  it;  and  to  gj^e  this  mdtive  the  ^iMitii^r  vi^d^'t,  It  Wis 
propofed  by  Columbus  that  the  half  of  all  the  gold  and  filver  ^hat 
(houTd  be  found  there  flioul^  belong  to  the  crown.  This  pro- 
po&l  iff  sis  approved  of  by  the  council. 

At  long  as  the  whole  or  the  fai*  grekitlr  part  ot  the  gcSld, 
which  the  firft  adventurers  imported  irito  Etfr^*,  Wa*  got  by  lb 
very  eafy  a  method  as  the  piurtderin^  o^  the  defericefefs  n«ives, 
it  wa§  no^  |efhap8  very  difll^Mlt  to  p4y  evch  tlm  heavy  tax.  But 
^S*"^'-  X  when 
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BOOF:  when  the  natives  were  once  fairly  ftript  of  all  that  they  had, 
^^'  which,  in  St.  Domingo,  and  in  all  the  other  countries  difcovered 
by  Columbus,  was  done  compleatly  in  fix  or  eight  years,  and 
when  in  order  to  find  more  it  had  become  necefTary  to  di^  for 
it  in  the  mines,  there  was  no  longer  any  poflibility  of  paying 
this  tax.  The  rigorous  exa^lion  of  it,  accordingly,  firft  occa- 
fioned,  it  is  faid,  the  total  abandoning  of  the  mines  of  St.  Do* 
mingo,  which  have  never  been  wrought  fince.  It  was  foon  re- 
duced therefore  to  a  third  i  then  to  a  fifth  i  afterwards  to  a  tenth* 
and  at  laflito  a  twentieth  part  of  thegrofs  produce  of  the  gold 
mines.  The  tax  upon  filver,  indeed,  ftill  continues  to  be  a  fifth 
of  the  grofs  produce.  But  the  firft  adventurers  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  much  interefted  about  filver.  Nothing  lefs  precious  than 
gold  feemed  worthy  of  their  attention. 

.  All  the  other  enterprizes  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  new  world, 
fubfequent  to  thofe  of  Columbus,  feem  to  have  been  prompted  by 
the  fame  motive.  It  was  the  facred  third  of  gold  that  carried 
Oieda,  Nicuefla,  and  Vafco  Nugnes  de  Balboa,  to  the  ifthnuu  of 
Darien,  that  carried  Cortez  to  Mexico,  and  Almagro  and  Piz- 
zarro  to  Chili  and  Peru.  When  thofe  adventurers  arrived  upon 
any  unkAown  cpaft«  their  firft  enquiry  was  always  if  there  was 
any  gold  to  tie  found  there ;  and  according  to  the  information 
'which  tliey  received  concerning  this  particular,  they  determined 
either  to  ^Oit'i^he  country,  or  to  fettle  in  it.  i^ 

^  "  O*"  all  thofe  expenfive  and  uncertain  projefts,  however,  which 
bring  bankruptcy  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  people  who 
engage  in  them,  there  is  none  perhaps  more  perfectly  ruin- 
ous than  the  fearch  after  new  filver  and  gold  mines.  It  is  perhaps 
the  mod  difadvantageous  lottery  in  the  world,  or  the  one  in  which 
the  gain  of  thofe  who  di'aw  the  prizes  bears  the  lead,  proportion 
^  the  lofs of  thofe  who  draw  the; blanks:  for  though  the  prizes 
•  arc 
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are  few  and  the  blanks  many*  the  common  price  of  a  ticket  is   C  l^^^* 
the  whole  fortune  of  a  very  rich  man^    Projcdta  of  miiung,  in** 
flead  of  replacing  the  capital  employed  in  them*  together.  wi(h 
the  ordinary  profito  of  ftock,  commonly,  absorb  both  capital  and 
proiit..    They  are  the  projects,  therefore,  to  ivhichi  of  aUi others 
a  prudent  law-giver,  who  dcfired  to  inueafc  the  capital,  of ,  hit 
nation,  would  lead  chufe  to  give  any  extraordinary  encourage- 
ment,  or  to  turn  towards  them  a  greater  (hare  of  that  capital 
than  what  would  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord.     Such  in  reality 
is  the  abfurd  confidence  which  almoft  all  men  have  in  their  own  '•> 
good  fortune,  that  wherever  there  is  the  lead  probability  of  fuc-  ' 
cefs,  too  great  a  ihare  of  it  is  apt  to  go  to  them  if  it^  own 
accord.  itwi.i,.  .   ...,,..,.  .:. '<J  rjTt.-j 

But  though  the  judgement  of  fober  reafon  and  experience  cott-^ 
cemiflg  fuch  proje^ls   has  always  been  extreamly  unfavourable, 
that  of  human  avidity  has  commonly  been  quite  otherwife.    The  ^^ 
fame  paflion  which  has  fuggefted  to  fo  many  people  the  a!  Itiiii 
idea  of  the  philofopher's  ftone,  has  fuggefted  to  others  the  equally 
abford  one  of  immenfe  rich  mines  of  gold  and  filver.     They  did 
not  confider  th?    the  value  of  thofe  metals  has,  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  arifen  chiefly  from  their  fcarcity,  and  that  their  Scarcity  ' 
has  arifen  from  the  very  fmall  quantities  of  them  which  nature 
has  any  where  depofited  in  one  place,  from  the  hard  and  intract- 
able fabftances  with  which  (he  has  almofl  every  where  furrounded 
thofe  fmall  quantities,  and  confequently  from  the  labour  and  ex- 
pence  which  are  every  where  nece(rary  in  orde;    ♦■o  penetrate  to 
and  get  at  them.     They  flattered  themfelvcs  c^  x-  vcitis  of  thofe 
metals  might  in  many  places  be  found  as  targe  and  as  abtmdant 
as  thofe  Which  are  commonly  found  of  U  .\d,  or  copper,  or  fin, 
or  iron.     The  dream  of  Sir  Walter  Rale'gli  concerning  the  golden  ' 
city  and  country  of  Eldorado,  may  fatisfy  us  that  even  v^e  men 
^iij  iiguyu.    .M  X2  '^**\^  ^^^^"f^  ^^"^^  lu  Kwi -oii;  arc 
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BOOK  ar«. not  always  exsa^tfroni^Aicikiftiiiiige'dflUifiDns.  Mom thah a 
hundred.years.aftcr  th^-deatlv  of  thafgrefitinan>  thsjeTuit  Gumiki 
was  (till  coiivince4  >  of.  the  reality  of ^  that  wonderful  coontryi  and« 
expi:^fd>^\^th>great>:wacmt|oi»  and  L  dare,  to  iay»  wijtiiv  grcat'lia* 
ceiity,  havK  happy  he. fliQuld^  be.  tjOhcai-ry  thrlight  of  the  goTptlr 
to. a people^lj^aJ;old4.^£i^JweU^lewal^  liil>oora  o^thinr* 

nuf^naryk..      vjim  *»«  >£*ll  ew^en- flashes   ;  ^")f^«3sv(KS<^  fr-jed'sa^^-^va' 

iN.tke.iCoimtnes.firft;  difcoverediiby  the  SpaavaiidSk  nagoUof. 
rUver  mines  ace.  at  pseient  known. wluchare4lippoled -to  be  worths 
the.  working.  TJie  quantities  o£  thofi»  metals  which-  thefirft  ad-H 
venturers  are  faid^  ta  h^ye  found  there,  had  probably  been  very^ 
much  magnified,  as  well  as  the  fertility  of  the  mines  which  were- 
wrought  immediately  after  the  firft  difcovery.  What  thofe  adven^.t 
turers  were  re;ported.  to  have  found,  however,  was.  lufficient  tb> 
enflame. the  avidity  of  all  their  countrymen.  Every  Spaiuard,whO' 
failed  to  America  expelled  to  find  an  Eldorado^  Fortune  too  did 
upon  tl^is  what  ihe  has  done  upon,  very  few  other  occafions.  She 
realized  in  ibme  meafure  the  extravagant  hopes  of  he;r  votaries, 
and  in  the  difcovery  and  conqueft  of  Mexico  and  Peru  (of  which 
the  one  happene^i  about  thirty,  the  other  about  forty  years  aft^ 
the  firft  expedition  of  Columbus)  (he,  prel(ente4  thcin<  with  forne* 
thing  not  very  unhl^.thgt  prpfofiQiak  of,  the  precious  imjetalfwiach^ 
they  fought  for,  ,i>jUi,  tip^leaw  o* 

,A^  PROJECT  of  commerce  to  the  £i^|  Indies^  therelbirfa;  gcive^ 
occaiioa  to  the  firft  difcovery  oftheWeft^  A,  proje^  of;/conri. 
q^eft.:|;ave  o^cafion  to  all  the  eftf bli(hmen,ts  of  thp,  Sp^i^^^ii^;, 
thpjfe  newly  di^overed  countries^  The  inQ|tlvew|iicl^  exqt^d  tl^^ii^n 
to  this  conqueft  .was.  a  projeA  of  gold  and^filvermine^j  and  a^jt 
courfe  of  accidents,  which  no  human  wiidoin  could  for^,.  renr,. 
dered  this  proj::^  inuch .  more  fucceisfu\  th^p  the  updqrjj^ieflfi. hadi^. 
anyrjwfonablcgroqndsfprexpefti^g,       ,i,  .-.-..  ...    ,.    a.   ,  idt 
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;  Tf%r«  hif  advenfeorers of  all '  thw  olher  natkms  of  •  mit<op&i  vrfi<y  Cf^'A  P: 
altsmpttoditomalwibttlmwnlsin  Amerka,  were'flfiim^^ 
like  chimerical:  viewFsj  but  they  were  not  equally  fUccefsftih   li^Knt 
meie  thsitt  »J*unclre<l  years  after  the  firft.  fettlement'c^  tite  Brazils; 
lM(k9*9mfMvofi^(Mi  or  dianiond  mines  were'dHbdver^d  riiere; 
In  th6>  Bftglfflii  Preneh)  Dutcb^  and  Danifh  cdoniey,  nohe-h(|ve 
•¥er  yet  been  difcovcred  t  at  leaft  none  that  are  at  prefent'iiii{^pOKi(t 
to  be  vwrth  the  working.    The  firft  Engliih  (ettlers  in  North 
Ametieai  howeverv  (^ered  a  fifth  of  tdl  thegoldtind  filvef  which 
^uld  be  fbifnd '  theit,  to  the  king  as  tt  mtHtvi  for  grantihg<  them' 
thisir  patents^    Iti' the  patents  to  Sir  Walter  RJaldgh,  to  the- Lbi¥« 
don  andl^ymouth  companies,  to-  the  council  of  P^ymouth^  6cdi 
thi»  fifth  Was  accordinglyreftrvcd  to  the^  crown.     To  the  expefta» 
tton-of'finding^oldandfilvermines^  thbfef  firft  fettlers  tOo  joined 
^t  of  j&feovering  a  norths  weft^  pafiageto  the-Eaft  Indk»»    Thejp 
bfve  hitherto  boendifappointed  in  both.  .  Mft40v^n«sB  ww  arawnw 
kitiooj  >^mm'j^t    ;.dai^a>f4^  uajbrOT'oi  UiriiV^K>  cpnasaA  <>-i  i^Oei 
aM    Jmofim.^      P'  A,  ii\'  T;      S .  K  CO  N .  D'i.tjil  iRdw  'm^  apqis 

'^z9ii£Sm  15      caufei  oftbepro/perity  of  new  colonus.    '   ^-^^^"^ 

'T^HErColonyof  aciviUzed^nation  which  takes  poiTefHon,  eithe0' 

of  awafte  country^  or  of'One-fii  thinly  inhahiitedi  that  the. 

natives^ eajKly^ivcplaiQe to'thenewfettlers,  advances  more  rapidlyr 

to  wealth  andgreatnefs  than  any,  other,  human,  fociety.     ,y    -  ^jiV 


THBicetonilb  carry  out:  with  them  a:r knowledge:  of  agricuteCire 
and  of  other  uiefularts^,  fuperior  to  what,  can  grow  up.of  its^ownV 
acfiofd  ii>  the  courfe  of  many  -centuries  among  fav^  and  barbarous^ 
imtioas.  They  carry  out  with  them  too  thee habit-offuboidinationi. 
fome  notion  fof  the?  regular  government  which  tiakes  place  in  theiii 
own  country,  of  the  fyitem  of  laws  which  fupport  it,  and  of  a  re- 
gular adminiftration. of  juftice;:  and, they  naturaUy  efiabliih  fume- 
thing  of  the  feme  kind  in  the  nsw^fettlement.  But  among  favage- 
^«i  8  and 
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BOOK  ^nd  barbarous  niations/ the  natural  progrefs  of  law  and  govem- 
i^-^-',_/  nient  is  ftill  flower  than  the  natural  progrefs  ^arts,  after  law  and 
government  have  becnfo  far  eflabliflied,  ^as  is  heceflary  for  their pro- 
tection. Every  colonift  gets  more  land  than  he  can  poflTibly  cul- 
tivate. He  has  no  rent,  and  fcarce  any  taxes  to  pay.  No  landlord 
fhares  with  him  in  its  produce,  and  the  fliare  of  the  ibvereign  is 
commonly  but  a  trifle.  He  has  every  motive  to  render  as  great  asi 
poflible  a  produce,  which  is  thus  to  be  almofl  entirely  his  own.^ 
But  his  land  is  commonly  fo  extenfive,  that  with  all  his  own  in-- 
dufliy,  and  with  all  the  induftry  of  other  people  whom  he  can  get 
to  employ,  he  can  feldom  make  it  produce  the  tenth  part  of  what 
it  is  capable  of  producing.  He  is  eager,  therefore,  to  collect  la- 
bourers from  all  quarters,  and  to  reward  them  with  the  moft  liberal 
wages.  But  thofe  liberal  wages,  joined  to  the  plenty  and  cheap- 
nefs  of  land,  foon  make  thofe  labourers  leave  him  in  order  to  be- 
come landlords  themfelves,  and  to  reward,  with  equal  liberality,' 
other  labourers,  who  foon  leave  them  for  the  fame  reafon  that  they 
left  their  firft  mafler.  The  liberal  reward  of  labour  encourages 
marriage.  The  children  during  the  tender  years  of  infancy  are 
well  fed  and  properly  taken  care  of,  and  when  they  ai*e  grown  up, 
the  value  of  their  labour  greatly  over-pays  their  maintenance. 
When  arrived  at  maturity,  the  high  price  of  labour,  and  the  low 
price  of  land,  enable  them  to  eftabUfli  themfelves,  in  the  famei  man- 
ner as  t)ieir  fathers  did  before  then).  n^^iji»ii?t  >t  *tono;i ' 

.  M  In  other  countries,  rent  and  profit  eat  up  wages,  and  the  two 
fuperior  orders  of  people  opprefs  the  inferior  one.  But  in  new  co-' 
lonies,  the  intereft  of  the  two  fuperior  orders  obliges  them  to  treat 
the  inferior  one  with  more  generoiity  and  humanity ;  -at  leafl,  whei*© 
that  inferior  one  is  not  in  a  ftatc  of  flavery.  Wafte  lands,  of  the 
greateft  natural  fertility,  are  to  be  had  for  a  trifle.  The  increafeof 
revenue  which  the  proprietor,  who  is  always  the  undertaker,  ex-' 
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pefts  from  their  improvement,  conftitutes  his  profit ;  which  i»l  thefe  C  hap. 
drcumftances  is  cjanmonly  very  great.  But  this  great  profit  cannot 
be  made  without  employing  the  labour  of  other  people  in  clearing 
and  cultivating  the  land ;  and  the  di(i)roportion  between  the  great 
extent  of  the  land  and  the  fmall  number  of  the  people,  which  com- 
monly takes  place  in  new  colonies,  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  get 
this  labour.  He  does  not,  therefore,  difpute  about  wages,  but  is 
willing  to  employ  labour  at  any  price.  The  high  wages  of  labour 
encourage  population.  The  clieapnefs  and  plenty  of  good  land 
encourage  improvement,  and  enable  the  proprietor  to  pay  thofe  high 
wages.  In  thofe  wages  confifts  almoft  the  whole  price  of  the  land"; 
and  though  they  are  high,  confidered  as  the  wages  of  labour,  they 
are  low,  confidered  as  the  price  of  what  is  fo  veiy  valuable.  What 
encourages  the  progrefs  of  population  and  improvement,  encou->^ 
rages  that  of  real  wealth  and  greatnefs.  iiii.  4<»  viati 

'0iiri^)ii\i  :-  ■   ■   '■■'■'■^  ■  '   ■■       -^^^ 

Y;:  The  progrefs  of  many  of  the  antient  Greek  colonies  towards 
wealth  and  greatnefs,  feems  accordingly  to  have  been  very  rapid. 
In  the  courfe  of  a  century  or  two,  feveral  of  them  appear  to  have 
rivalled  and  even  to  have  furpaffed  their  mother  cities.  Syracufe 
and  Aggrigentum  in  Sicily,  1  aren turn  and  Lucri  in  Italy,  Ephe- 
{Us  and  Miletus  in  lefier  Afia,  appear  by  all  accounts  to  have  been,- 
at  leaft,  equal  to  any  of  the  cities  of  antient  Greece.  Though  po- 
fterior  in  their  eftabliflnment,  yet  all  the  arts  of  refinement,  philo- 
fophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  feera  to  have  been  cultivated  as  early, 
and  to  have  been  improved  as  highly  in  them,  as  in  any  pait  of  th« 
mother  cpuntry.  The  fchools  of  the  two  oldeft  Greek  philofo- 
pliers,  thoie  of  Thaler  and  Pythagoras^  were  eftabliflied,  it  is  re- 
markable, not  in  antient  Greece,  but  the  one  in  an-  Atiatick,  the 
other  in  an  Italian  colony.  All  thofe  colonies  had  eftabliti:ed  them- 
ielves  in  countries  inhabited  by  favage  and  barbarous  nations,  who 
caiily  gave  place  to  the  new  fettlers.  They  had  plenty  of  good  land, 
»nd  as  they  were  altogether  independent  of  the  mother  city,  they 
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300fC  were  at  liberty  to  manage  tlietr  own  affairs  in  the  way  that  they 
judged  was  inoft  fuitable  to  their  owninteieft. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Roman  colonies  is  by  no  means  fo  briU 
iiantt  Some  of  them  indeed,  fitch  as  Florence,  have  m  the 
courfe  of  many  ages,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  mother  ci^,  ^rown 
up  to  be  confiderable  (tates.  But  the  pr<^gr\:)!s  of^no  one  of  thsflt 
feems  ever  to  have  been  very  rapid.  They  were  all  eftablitbed  in 
conquered  provinces,  which  in  moft  cafes  had  been  fully  inhabited 
before.  The  quantity  of  land  afiigned  to  each  colonic  was  feldona 
very  confiderable,  and  as  the  colony  was  not  independent,  they  were 
not  always  at  liberty  to  manage  their  own  aif&irs  in  the  w^  that 
they  judged  was  moA  fuitable  to  their  own  intereft.  .  ,'^  ^j.  ;^i . 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land,  the  European  oolotueG  cftsibliflied  ill 
America  and  the  Weft-Indies  refemble,  and  even  greatly  furpafs 
tlioieof  antient  Greece.  In  their  d^^dency  opoti  the  mother  iftate* 
they  refemble  thofe  of  antieat  Rome ;  but  their -givat  diftance  from 
Europe  has  in  all  of  them  alleviated  more  or  Ids  the  eStGti  of  ttritt 
dependency.  Tlieir  (ituation  'has  placed  them  kfs  in  the  view  and 
leis  in  the  power  of  th^r  mother  country.  In  parfuii^  their  ifi- 
tereft  their  own  way,  their  condu^  has,  upon  many  ocetfAons^ 
been  over -looked,  either  becaule  not  known  or  not  anderftood  in 
Europe;  and  upon  ibme  occdions  it  has  been  jfotrly  iufiei-ed 
and  fubmitted  to,  becaofe  their  ^ftance  rendered  it  difficult  to 
r^rain  it.  Even  the  mlent  and  arbitrary  government  o(  Spastt 
has,  upon  maify  occafions,  been  obliged  to  recall  or  ibften  the 
orders  which  had  been  gtven  fw:  the  government  of  its  colonies,  irbr 
fear  of  a  general  infurredlion.  The  progrefs  <^  all  the  finropeah 
colonies  in  wealth,  population  and  improvement,  h<:s  accordingiy 
been  very  great. 
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The  crowDi  of  Spain,  by  its  Ihare  of  the  gold  and  iilver,  derived 
|9iTie  revenue  from  its  colooAes,  from  the  moment  of  their  firfjb  efta- 
blUhmeniCf    It  was  a  revenue  too,  of  a  nature  to  excite  in.  hu)pa|i 
oyidity  the  liioft  eictravagant  expectations  of  ftill  greater  riches. 
Tise  3pani(h  colomesi  therdbfe,  from  the  moment  of  their  grfteftai- 
brifiunent,  attracted  very  much  the  attention  of  theij:  mpther  copni- 
trji  while  thofe  of  the  other  European  nations  were  for  a  long 
jifne  in  a  great  meaiure  neglcifted.    The  former  did  not,  perhap9» 
tfirive  the  battel*  m  confeqiieqce  of  this  attenticm ;  nor  the  letter  the 
^orfe  m  confequence  of  this  negledt.    In  profwrtion  to  the  extent 
€xi  £he  country  which  they  in  fame  meafiire  poflefs,  the  Spanifli  co- 
lonies are  bonfidered  as  left  populous  and  thriving  than  thofe  of 
ahnoft  any  other  European  nation.    The  progress  even  of  the  Spa^ 
nifh  colonies,  however,  in  population  ard  imprcvemjunt,  has  cer- 
tainly been  very  rapid  and  very  great.    'The  city  x>f  Linlla,  founded 
fince  the  conqueft,  is  lepxeiented  by  Utloa,  as  containing  fifty 
thoufand  inhabitants  near  thirty  years  ago.     Quito,  which  had 
been  but  i  niifeKable  h^Jet  of  Im^aos,  is  reprefentei  by  the  fame  ^ 
author  as  In:^  time  equ^  populous.    Gemdli  CarreH,  a  pre-' 
tended  traveUtcr,  it  is  laid,  iiBleed,   hut  who  Teems  every  whece^ 
to  have  writteniipoa  extreme  good  mforraation,  repcelents  the  city  ' 
of  Mexif^o  as  containing  a  huQdr&i  thoufand  inhabitants;  a  num-  ' 
ber  which,  infpkri^faU  the  exaggerations  of  the  Spanifli  writers,' 
is,  probably,  more  tbaii  Ave  times  greater  than  what  it  contained 
in  the  time  of 'Montezuma.    Thde  numbers  exceed  greatly  thofe  6f  '^^' 
Bdfton,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  three  gi'eateit  cities  of  the  ; 
Engli&ceJonies.     Before  the  conqueft  of  the  Sparuards  there  were 
no  cattle  <fet  for  draught,  either  in  Mexico  or  Peru.     The  lama  was  '^ 
th«ronlybeaft  of  buiden,  and  its  ^rength  feems  to  have  been  a  ' 
■good>defti>tn^ior  to  that  of  a  common  afs.     The  plough  was  un- 
known among  them.   They  were  ignorant  of  the  \\Ce  of  iron.   They 
had  no  cdined  money,  nor  any  eftahliihed  jnftrument  of  commei'ce 
of  any  kind.    Their  commerce  was  carried  on  by  barter.    A  fojt 
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BOOK  of  wooden  fpade  was  their  principal  inftinment  of  agriculture. 
Sharp  (tones  lerved  them  for  knives  and  hatchets  to  cut  with  j  fifli 
bones  and  the  hard  finews  of  certain  animals  fcrved  them  for  nee- 
dles to  few  with ;  and  thefe  feem  to  have  been  their  principal  inftro- 
ments  of  trade.  In  this  ftate  of  things,  I'c  feems  impoflible,  that 
either  of  thofe  empires  could  have  been  fo  mvuh  improved  or  fo  well 
cultivated  as  at  prefent,  when  they  fc^s  plentifully  furnished  with 
all  forts  of  European  cattle,  and  when  the  ufe  of  iron,  cf  the  plougii^ 
and  of  niany  of  the  arts  of  Europe,  has  bocu  introduced  among 
them.  But  the  populoufnefs  of  every  country  niuft  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  its  improvement  and  ^cultivation.  In  fpit»  of 
the  cruel  deftruAion  of  the  natives  which  folio v/ed  the  coi»qu«';ft, 
thefe  two  great  i^mpircs  are,  probably,  more  popubus  now  t(\an 
they  ever  were  before,  and  die  people  are  furely  veiy  different i; 
.  for  we  muft  acknowledge,  I  apprehend,  thai  the  Spaniih  Creoles  aic 
in  many  refpedls  fuperior  to  the  ai-i.eiit  Indians* 


After  the  fettlements  of  the  Spaniards,  that  of  the  Portnguezc 
in  Brazil  is  the  oldcft  of  any  European  nation  in  America.  But  as 
for  a  long  time  after  the  jfirft  difcovery,  neither  gold  nor  filver  mines 
were  found  in  it,,  and  as  it  afforded,,  upon  that  account,  little  or 
no  revenue  to  the  crown,,  it  was  for  a  longtime  in  a  great  meafutv 
neglefted;  aiv?  during  this  ftate  of  negleft,.  it  grew.up  to  be  a  great 
and  powerful  colony.  While  Portugal  was  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  Brazil  was  attacked  by  the  Dutch,  who  got  poffeflion  of 
feven  of  the  fourteen  provinces  into  which  it  i&  divided..  They 
expefted  foon  to  conquer  the  other  feven,  when  Portugal  recovered 
ita  independency  by  the  elevation  of  the  family  of  Braganza  to  the 
throne.  The  Dutch  then,  as  enemies  to  the  Spaniards,,  becam/e 
friends  to  the  Portugueze,  who  were  likewife  the  enemies  of  the 
Spaniards.  They  agreed,  theri:fcre,  to  leave  that  part  of  Brazil, 
which  they  had  not  conquered,  ta  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  agreed 
to  leave  that  part  which  they  had  conquered  to  them,  as  a  mattor 
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not  worth  difputing  about  with  fuch  good  allies.  But  the  Dutch 
government  foon  began  to  opprefs  the  Portugueze  colonifts,  who, 
inftead  of  amufing  thcmfelvcs  with  complaints,  took  arms  againft 
their  new  mafters,  and  by  their  own  valour  and  refolution,  with  the 
connivance  indeed,  but  without  any  avowed  afliftance  from  the 
mothei*  country,  drove  them  out  of  Brazil.  The  Dutch,  therefore* 
finding  it  importible  to  keep  any  part  of  the  country  to  themfelvcs, 
were  contented  that  it  fhould  be  entirely  reftored  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal.  In  this  colony  there  are  faid  to  be  more  than  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand  people,  either  Portugueze  or  defcended  from  Portu- 
gueze, Creoles,  mulattoes,  and  a  mixed  race  between  Portugueze  and 
Brazilians.  No  one  colony  in  America  is  fuppofed  to  contain  fo 
great  a  number  of  people  of  European  extraftion. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  Spain  and  Portugal  were  the  two  great  naval 
powers  upon  the  ocean  j  for  though  the  commerce  of  Venice  ex- 
tended to  every  part  of  Europe,  its  fleets  had  fcarce  ever  failed  be- 
yond the  Mediterranean.  The  Spaniards,  in  virtue  of  the  firll 
difcovery,  claimed  all  America  as  their  own;  and  though  they 
could  not  hinder  fo  great  a  naval  power  as  that  of  Portugal  from  fet- 
tling in  Brazil,  fuch  was,  at  that  time,  the  terror  of  their  name, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe  were  afraid  to 
eftablifli  themfelves  in  any  other  part  of  that  great  continent.  The 
French,  who  attempted  to  fettle  in  Florida,  were  all  murdered  by 
the  Spaniards.  But  thedeclenfion  of  the  naval  power  of  this  latter 
nation,  in  confequence  of  the  defeat  or  mifcarriage  of,  what  they 
called  their  Invincible  Armada,  which  happened  towards  the  end  of 
;the  fixteenth  century,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  obftru6t  any  lon- 
ger the  fettlements  of  the  other  European  nations.  In  the  courfe 
of  the  fevente'enth  century,  therefore,  the  Englifli,  French,  Dutch, 
Danes  and  Swedes,  all  the  great  nations  who  had  any  ports  upon 
the  ocean,  attempted  to  make  fome  fettlements  in  the  new  world. 
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THfe  SViredes  eftablilhed  thcmfelves  inNewJerfey ;  and  the  number 
of  Swedilh  Families  IHll  to  be  ifotind  there,  fufficiently  demonftrates* 
that  this  colony  was  very  likely  to  profper,  had  it  been  pioledled 
by  the  mother  country.  But  being  neglefled  by  Sweden,  it  was  foon 
fwallowed  up  by  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  Yoric,  which  again  in 
1674,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Englifh. 

The  fmall  iflands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Santa  Cruz  are  the  only 
countries  in  the  new  world  that  have  ever  been  pofleifed  by  the 
Danes.  Thefe  little  fettlements  too  were  under  the  government  of  . 
an  exclufive  company,  which  had  the  fole  right,  both  of  purchaiing 
the  furplus  produce  of  the  colonifts,  and  of  fupplying  them  with 
fuch  goods  of  other  countries  as  they  wanted,  ahd  which,  therefore* 
both  in  its  purchafes  and  fales,  had  not  only  the  power  of  oppreffing 
them,  but  the  greateft  temptation  to  do  fo.  The  government  of  an 
excIuHve  company  of  merchants  is,  perhaps,  the  worft  of  all  govern- 
ments for  any  country  whatever.  It  was  not,  however,  able  to 
flop  altogether  the  progrefsof  thefe  colonies,  though  it  rendered  it 
more  flow  and  languid.  The  late  king  of  Denmark  diflblved  this 
company,  and  fince  that  time  the  profperity  of  thefe  colonies  has 
been  very  great. 

The  Dutch  fettlements  in  the  Weft,  as  well  as  thofe  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  were  originally  put  under  the  government  of  an  exclufive 
company.  The  progrefs  of  fome  of  them,  therefore,  though  it 
has  been  confiderable,  in  comparifon  with  that  of  alnK>ft  any  coun- 
try  that  has  been  long  peopled  and  eftabliihed,  has  been  languid 
and  flow  in  comparifon  with  that  of  the  greatet  part  of  new 
colonies.  The  colony  (^  Surinam,  though  very  confiderable,  is. 
ftill  inferior  to  the  greater  part  of  the  fugar  colonies  of  the  c.her 
-European  nations.  The  colony  of  Nova  Belgia,  now  divided 
into  the  two  provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jerfey,  would  pro- 
bably have  foon  become  confiderable  too,  even  though  it  had  re- 
mained 
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mained  under  the  government  of  the  Dutch.  The  {4enty  and  ^S.^^* 
chcapnefi  of  s<^  ^*^  ^^  ^''^  powerful  CA^iey  of  prol^it/,  that 
the  wry  woiil  gorernment  i»  Tearoe  eapat>lfe  of  ch^^Ung  altogether 
the  efficacy  of  their  operattcm.  The  great  diftanco  too  from  t|»e 
mother  country  would  enable  the  ccdoiufts  to  evade  more  or  Ids  by 
{hiuggling  the  monc^ly  which  the  company  enjoyed  ag»o|ft  U)em. 
At  prefent  the  company  allows  all  Dutch  fhips  to  trade  to  Surinam 
upon  paying  two  and  a  iialf  per  cent,  upon  tb  value  of  their  cargo 
for  a  licence  <  and  only  referves  to  it&lf  excluTively  the  direct  trade 
from  Afiica  to  America,  which  coaiiAs  aUnoft  entirely  m  the  ilave 
trade.  This  relaxation  in,  the  exdufive  privileges  of  the  coa^pany» 
is  probably  the  principal  caufe  of  that  degree  of  prolperity  which 
that  colony  at  prefent  enjoys.  Curai9oa  and  $)u(^fttia,  the  two 
principal  iflands  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  are  free  ports  open  to 
.the  fhips  of  all  nations ;  and  this -freedom,  in  the  midft  c^  better 
colonies  whofe  ports  are  open  to  thofe  of  one  nation  only,  has 
been  the  great  caufe  of  the  profperity  of  thofe  two  barren  iilands. 


The  French  colony  of  Canada  was,  during  the  greater  part  of 
tlie  laft  century,  and  fome  part  of  the  pre&nt,  undei'  the  govern- 
ment of  an  excIuAve  company.  Under  fo  unfavourable  an  admi- 
niftration  its  progreis  was  neceflarily  very  ilow  in  comparifbn  with 
that  of  other  new  colonies;  but  it  became  much  more  rapid  when 
this  company  was  diflblved  after  the  fall  of  what  is  called  the  Mifllflipi 
fchcme.  When  the  Englifti  got  poflfefTion  of  this  country,  they  ibund 
Jn  it  near  double  the  number  of  inhabitants  which  father  Char- 
levoix had  affigned  to  it  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  before. 
That  jefuit  had  travelled  over  the  whole,  country,  and  had  no  ia« 
clination  to  reprefent  it  as  lefs  confiderable  than  it  really  was. 


The  French  cdony  of  St.  Domingo  was  eflabliihed  by  pirated 
and  free-booters,  who,  for  a  long  time,  neither  required  the  pro- 
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race  of  banditti  became  To  far  citizens  as  to  acknowledge  this  au- 
thority, it  was  for  a  long  time  neceflaiy  to  exercife  it  with  very 
great  gentlenefs.  During  this  period  the  population  and  improve- 
ment of  this  colony  encreafed  very  faft.  Even  the  oppreflion  of 
the  exclufive  company  to  which  it  was  for  fome  time  fubjef^ed,  with 
all  the  other  colonies  of  France,  though  it  no  doubt  retarded,  had 
not  been  able  to  ftop  its  pragrefs  altogether.  The  courfe  of  its 
profperity  returned  as  foon  as  it  was  relieved  from  that  oppreflion. 
-it  is  now  the  moft  important  of  the  fugar  colonics  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  its  produce  is  faid  to  be  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
Englifh  fugar  colonies  put  together.  The  other  fugar  colonies  of 
France  avt  in  general  all  very  thriving. 

But  there  are  no  colonies  of  which  the  progrefs  has  been  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  Englifli  in  North  America. 

Plenty  of  good  land,  and  liberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
their  own  way,  feem  to  be  the  two  great  caufes  of  the  profpeiity 
of  all  new  colonies. 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land  the  Englifh  colonies  of  North  Ame- 
rica, though,  no  doubt,  very  abundantly  provided,  are,  however,  in- 
ferior to  thofe  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portugueze,  and  not  fuperior  to 
fome  of  thofe  pofTefTed  by  the  French  before  the  late  war.  But  the 
political  inftitutions  of  the  Englifh  colonies  have  been  more  favour- 
able to  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  this  land,  than  thofe 
of  any  of  the  other  three  nations. 


First,  the  cngrofTingof  uncultivated  land,  though  it  has  by  no 
•means  been  prevented  altogether,  has  been  more  reftrained  in  the 
•  Englifli  colonies  than  in  any  other.     The  colony  law  which  im- 
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pofes  upon  every  proprietor  the  obligatio  -  of  Improving  and  culti-  C  HA  P. 
vating,  within  a  limited  time,  a  certain  proportion  of  his  lands,  and 
Which,  in  cafe  of  failure,  declares  thofe  neglected  lands  grantable 
to  any  other  perfon  i  though  it  has  not,  perhaps,  been  very  ftridtly 
executed,  has,  however,  had  ibme  e&tt, 

,  Secondt.y,  in  Penfylvania  there  is  na  right  of  primogeniture^ 
and  lands,  like  moveables,  are  divided  equally  among  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  family.  In  three  of  the  provinces  of  New  England 
the  oldeft  has  only  a  double  Hiare,  as  in  the  Mofaical  law.  Though 
in  thofe  provinces,  therefore,  too  great  a  i)uantity  of  land  fliould 
fometimes  be  engtoflfed  by  a  particular  individual,  it  is  likely,  ia 
the  courfe  of  a  generation  or  two,  to  be  fufficiently  divided  again. 
In  the  other  Engliih  colonies,  indeed  the-  right  of  primogeniture 
takes  place,  as  in  the  law  of  England.  But  in  all  the  Englifh  co- 
lonies the  tenure  of  their  lands,  which  are  all  held  by  free  focag^, 
facilitates  alienation,  and  the  grantee  of  any  extenftve  tra£t  of 
land  generally  finds  it  for  liis  intereft  to  alienate,,  as  faft  as  he 
can,  the  greater  part  of  it,  referving  only  a  fmall  quit>rent.  In  the 
Spanifh  and  Portugueze  colonies,  what  is  called  the  right  of  Mayor 
razzo  *  takes  place  in  the  fuccefTion  of  all  thofe  great  eftates  to 
^which  any  title  of  honour  i&  annexed.  Such,  eftates  go  all  to  one 
perfon,  and  are  in  effe^^  entailed  and  unalienable.  The  French 
colonies,  indeed,  are  fubjed  to  the  cuftom  of  Paris,  which,  in  the 
inheritance  of  land,  is  much  more  favourable  to  the  younger  chil- 
dren than  the  law  of  England.  But,  in  the  French  colonies,  if 
any  part  of  an  eftate,  held  by  the  noble  tenure  of  chivalry  and 
homage,  is  alienated,  it  is,  for  a  limited  time,  fubje^  to  the  right  of 
redemption,  either  by  the  heir  of  the  fuperior  or  by  the  heir  of 
the  family^  and  all  the  largeft  eftates  of  the  country  are  hid  by 
.iiich  noble  tenures,  which  necefTarily  embarrafs  alienafion.  But, 
in  a  new  colony,  a  great  uncultivated.  e(lat&  is  likely  to  be  muchi 
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more  fpeedily  divided  by  alienttion  than  by  fiicoeffion.  The  engroff* 
ing»  however,  of  unculttvatod  Itnd,  it  Ims  already  been  oUerved» 
is  the  greatcft  obftru£tion  to  iti  improvement  and  cultivation  i  and 
the  labour  that  is  employed  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
land,  affords  the  greateft  and  moft  valuable  produce  to  the  fociety* 
Its  produce,  in  this  cafe,  pays  not  only  its  own  wages,  and  the 
profit  of  the  flodk  which  employs  it,  but  the  rent  of  the  land  too 
upon  which  it  is  employed.  The  labour  of  the  Englrfh  colonHh, 
therefore,  being  more  employed  in  the  improvement  and  cultiva^ 
tion  of  land,  is  likely  to  afford  a  greater  and  more  valuable  pro- 
duce than  that  of  any  of  the  other  three  nations,  which,  by  the 
cngrofling  of  land,  is  more  or  lefs  diverted  towards  other  employe 
ments.  -  **- 

Tht  a  d  l  y,  the  labour  of  the  EngHfh  colonilts  is  not  only  likely  to 
fifford  a  geeixtr  and  more  valuable  produce,  but,  in  confequence  of 
the  moderation  of  dieir  taxes,  a  greater  proportion  of  this  produce 
belongs  to  themfebres,  which  they  may  ftore  up  and  cmj^  in  put- 
ting into  tnotion  a  (HU  greater  quantity  of  labour.  The  Englifh 
eolonifls  have  never  yet  contributed  any  thing  towards  the  defence 
Of  the  mother  country,  or  towards  the  (uppcH't  of  its  civil  govern- 
ment.  They  themfdves,  on  the  contrary,  have  hitherto  been  dc- 
f^ded  almoft  entirely  at  the  expence  of  the  mother  country.  But 
the  expence  of  fleets  and  armies  is  oat  of  all  proportion  greater  than 
the  necefliiry  expMJce  of  civil  government.  The  expenee  of  their 
'^own  civil  government 'has  always  been  very  moderate.  It  has  gene- 
'  rally  been  confined  to  what  was  necdlary  for  paying  competent 
Salaries  to  the  governor,  to  the  judges,  and  to  feme  other  officers  of 
poKce,  and  for  maintaining  a  few  of  the  m<^ft  ufeful  pubKck 
works.  The  expence  of  the  civil  ef^abliAiment  <tf  Mafiachtifets 
•Bay,  before  the  commencement  of  the  prcfem  ^ftnrbances,  ufed'to 
^■be  but  about  i8,oool.  a  year.    Tliat  of  New  Hampfhire  and 
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Rhode  I(Und  31500I.  each.    That  of  Connecticut  4,000!.    That 
of  New  York  and  PcnfUvania  4,500!.  each.     That  of  New  Jsrfey 
1.200!.     That  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  8,000!.  each.  The 
civil  eftabliftiment  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia  are  partly  fupported 
l>y  an  annual  grant  of  parliament.     But  Nova  Scotia  pays,  be- 
iides,  shout  7,000!.  a  year  towards  the  publick  expences  of  tht 
colony  I    and  Georgia  about  2,500!.  a  year.     All  the  different 
civil  eilabliHunents  in  North  America,  in  Ihort,  exduftve  of  thoft 
of  Maryland  and  North  Carolina,  of  which  no  exaA  account  hat- 
been  got,  did  not,  before  the  commencement  of  the  preient  diftur- 
bances,  cod  the  inhabitants  above  6  f, 700 1,  a  yean  an  ever  me- 
morable example  at  how  fmall  an  ex|)ence  three  millions  of  })eople 
may  not  only  be  governed,  but  well  governed.      The  mofl:  impor- 
tant part  of  the  e\pence  of  government,    indeed,  that  of  defence 
and  protection,  has  condantly   fallen  upon  the  mother  country. 
The  ceremonial  too  of  tlie  civil  government  in  the  colonies,  upon 
the  reception  of  a  new  governor,   upon  the  opening  of  a  new 
afTembly,  &;c.  though  fufRcicntly  decent,  is  not  accompanied  with 
any  expenfive  pomp  or  parade.     Their  ecclefiaftical  government  is 
conducted  upon  a  plan  equally  frugal.  Tithes  are  unknown  among 
them }  and  their  clergy,  who  are  far  from  being  numerous,  are 
maintained  either  by  moderate  ftipends,  or  by  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  the  people.     The  power  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  on  tlie 
contrary,  derives  fome  fupport  from  the  taxes  levied  upon  their  colo- 
nies.    France,  indeed,  has  never  drawn  any  confiderable  revenue 
from  its  colonies^  the  taxes  which  it  levies  upon  them  being  gene- 
rally fpent  among  them.     But  the  colony  government  of  all  thefe 
three  nations  is  condudted  upon  a  much  more  expenfive  plan,  and  i» 
accompanied  with  a  much  more  expenfive  ceremonial.     The  fums 
fpent  upon  the  reception  of  a  new  viceroy  of  Peru,  for  example, 
have  frequently  been  enormous.     Such  ceremonials  are  not  only 
real  taxes  paid  by  the  rich  colonics  upon  tliofe  particular  occafions,. 
Vol.  II.  Z  but 
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B  O  O  K  but  they  ferve  to  introduce  among  them  the  habit  of  vanity  and 
cxpence  upon  all  other  occafions.  They  are  not  only  very  grievous 
occafional  taxes,  but  they  contribute  to  eftablifh  perpetual  taxes  of 
the  fame  kind  ftill  more  grievous ;  the  ruinous  taxes  of  private 
luxury  and  extra^'agance.  In  the  colonies  of  all  thofe  three  nations 
too  the  ecclefiaftical  government  is  extremely  oppreflive.  Tithes 
take  place  in  all  of  them,  and  are  levied  with  the  utmoft  rigour  in 
thofe  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  All  of  them  befides  are  opprefled 
with  a  numerous  race  of  mendicant  friars,  whofe  beggaiy  being 
not  only  licenfed,  but  confecrated  by  religion,  is  a  moft  grievous 
tax  upon  the  poor  people,  who  are  moft  carefully  taught  that  it  is 
a  duty  to  give,  and  a  very  great  fin  to  refufe  them  their  charity. 
Over  and  above  all  this  the  clergy  are,  in  all  of  them,  the  greateft 
engroflers  of  land.  ' 

Fourthly,  in  the  diJpofal  of  their  furplus  produce,  or  of  what 
is  over  and  above  their  own  confumption,  the  Englifli  colonies  have 
been  more  favoured,  and  have  been  allowed  a  more  extenfive  mar- 
ket than  thofe  of  any  other  European  nation.  Every  European 
ration  has  endeavoured  more  or  lefs  to  monopolize  to  itfelf  the 
commerce  of  its  colonies,  and,  upon  that  account,  has  prohibited 
the  (hips  of  foreign  nations  from  trading  to  them,  and  has  pro- 
hibited them  from  importing  European  goods  from  any  foreign 
nation.  But  the  manner  in  which  this  monopoly  has  been  exercifed 
in  different  nations  has  been  very  different. 


Some  nations  have  given  up  the  whole  commerci  of  their  colo- 
nies to  an  exclufive  company,  of  whom  the  colonifts  were  obliged 
to  buy  all  fuch  European  goods  as  they  wanted,  and  to  whom  they 
were  obliged  to  fell  the  whole  of  their  own  furplus  produce.  It 
was  the  intereft  of  the  company,  therefore,  not  only  to  fell  the  for- 
^mer  as  dear,  and  to  buy  the  latter  as  cheap  as  poffible,  but  to  buy 
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no  more  of  the  latter,  even  at  this  low  price,  than  what  they  C  HA  P. 
could  difpofe  of  for  a  very  high  price  in  Europe,  It  was  their 
intereft,  not  only  to  degrade  in  all  cafes  the  value  of  the  furplus 
produce  of  the  colony,  but  in  many  cafes  to  difcourage  and  keep 
down  the  natural  increafe  of  its  quantity.  Of  all  the  expedients 
that  can  well  be  contrived  to  flunt  the  natural  growth  of  a  new 
colony,  that  of  an  exclufive  company  is  undoubtedly  the  moft 
efFeftual.  This,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  Holland,  though 
'heir  company  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  has  given 
up  in  many  refpefts  the  exertion  of  their  exclufive  privilege.  This 
too  was  the  policy  of  Denmark  till  the  reign  of  the  late  king. 
It  lias  occafionally  been  the  policy  of  France,  and  of  late,  fmce 
1755,  after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  all  other  nations,  on  ac- 
count of  its  abfurdity,  it  has  become  the  policy  of  Portugal  with 
regard  at  leaft  to  two  of  the  principal  provinces  of  Brazil,  Fer- 
numbuco  and  Marcnnon,  '  "^  ■ 
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Other  nations,  without  eftablifhing  an  exclufive  company, 
have  confined  the  whole  commerce  of  their  colonies  to  a  parti- 
cular port  o(  the  mother  country,  from  whence  no  (hip  was 
allowed  to  fail,  but  either  in  a  fleet  and  at  a  particular  feafon,  or, 
if  fingic,  m  confequence  of  a  particular  licence,  which  in  moft 
cafes  was  very  well  paid  for.  This  policy  opened,  indieed,  the 
trade  of  the  colonies  to  all  the  nati'es  of  the  mother  country, 
provided  they  traded  from  the  proper  port,  at  the  proper  feafon 
and  in  the  proper  veflels.  But  as  all  the  different  merchants,  who 
joined  their  flocks  in  order  to  fit  out  thofe  licenfed  veffels,  would 
find  it  for  their  intereft  to  a(5l  in  concert,  the  trade  which  was 
carried  on  in  this  manner  would  necefl'arily  be  conduced  very 
nearly  upon  the  fame  principles  as  that  of  an  exclufive  company. 
The  profit  of  thofe  merchants  would  be  almoft  equally  exorbi- 
tant and  oppreflive.     The  colonies  would   be  ill   fupplied,  and 
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would  be  obliged  both  to  buy  very  dettv,  arid  to  fell  veiy  cheap.  This, 
however,  has  always  been  the  policy  of  Spain,  and  the  price  of 
all  European  goods,  accordingly,  is  feid  to  be  enormous  in  the 
Spaniih  Weft  Indies.  At  Quito,  we  are  told  by  UJloa,  a  pound 
of  iron  fdls  for  about  four  and  lixpence,  and  a  pound  of  fleet  for 
about  fix  and  nine-pence  fberling.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  order  to 
purchafe  European  goods,  that  the  colonies  pdrt  with  their  own 
produce.  The  more,  therefore,  they  pay  for  the  one,  the  lefs 
they  really  get  for  the  other,  and  the  dearnefs  of  the  one  is  the 
fame  thing  with  the  cheapnefs  of  the  other.  The  policy  of  Por- 
tugal is  in  this  refpeft  the  fame  as  that  of  Spain,  with  regard  to 
all  its  colonies,  except  Fernambuco  and  Marannon,  and  with 
regard  to  thefe  it  has  lately  adopted  a  flill  worfe. 

Other  nations  leave  the  trade  of  their  colonies  free  to  all 
their  fubjefts  who  may  carry  it  on  fiom  all  the  different  ports  of 
the  mother  country,  and  who  have  occalion  for  no  other  licence 
tjian  the  con»non  difpatches  of  the  cuftomhoufe.  In  this  cafe 
the  number  and  difpeifed  fituation  of  tlie  different  traders  ren- 
ders it  impoflible  for  them  to  enter  into  any  general  combination^ 
and  their  competition  is  fufi^lent  to  hinder  them  from  making 
very  exorbitant  profits.  Under  fo  liberal  a  policy  the  colonies 
are  enabled  both  to  fell  their  own,  produce  and  to  buy  the  goods  of 
Europe  at  a  reafonaUe  price.  But  fuice  the  (tiffolution  of  th€ 
Plymouth  company,  when  our  colonies  were  but  in  their  in- 
fancy, this  has  always  been  the  policy  of  England.  It  has  ge- 
nerally too  been  that  of  France,  and  it  has  been  unifoimly  fo  fince 
the  diifolution  of  what,  in  England,  is  conunonly  called  their  Mifli- 
fippi  company.  The  profits  of  the  trade  therefore  which  France 
and  England  carry  on  with  their  colonies,  though  no  doubt 
fomewhat  higher  than  if  the  competition  was  free  to  all  other 
nations,  are,  howevei*,  by  no  means  exorbitant ;  and  the  price  of 
European  goods  accordingly    is  not  extravagantly   high    in  the 

greater  part  of  the  colonies  of  either  of  thofe  nations. 
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In  the  exportation  of  tlicir  own  farplus  produce  too  it  is  only  G  HA  P* 
with  regard  to  certain  comtttddtties  that  the  colonics  of  Great  Bri- 
tain are  confined  to  the  market  of  the  mother  country.  Thefe 
commodities  having  been  enumerated  in  the  Aft  of  navigation  and 
in  fame  other  fabfequent  afts,  have  upon  that  account  been  called 
enumerated  commodities.  The  reft  are  catted  nott  -  enumerated', 
and  may  be  exported  direftly  to  other  countries,  provided  it  is  ift 
Britifli  or  Plantation  fhips  of  which  the  owners  and  three-fourths 
of  the  mariners  ^'e  Britilh  fubjefts. 


Among  the  non-enumerated  commodities  are  fome  of  the  moft 
important  produftions  of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies ;  grain  of 
all  forts,  lumber,  fait  provifions,  fiih,  fugar,  and  rum. 

GRAtN  isnaturalTy  the  firft  and  principal  obje6t  of  the  cnf-^ 
ture  of  all  new  colonics.  By  allowing  them  a  very  exteniive 
market  for  it,  the  law  encourages  them  to  extend  this  culture 
much  beyond  the  confumption  of  a  thinly  inhabited  country, 
andi  thus  to  provide  bcfofcband  an  ample  fubfiftence  for  a  con- 
tinually increafmg  population. 

F»  a  country  quite  covered  whh  wcrod,  where  timber  con- 
fequwrtly  is  of  littfe  or  no  vaiue,  the  expenee  of  clearing  the 
ground'  h  the  principal  obftade  to  improvement.  By  altowing 
the  colonics  a  very  exterriivc  market  for  their  himber,  the  law 
endeavours  to  faciUtate  improvement  by  raifing  the  price  of  t 
commodity  which  would  otherwife  be  of  litu>  value,  and  thewby 
enabling  them  to  make  fome  profit  of  what  would  oth«rwife  be 
n<.,er  expenee. 

fw  a  country  neither  half  peopfed  ntir  half  cultivafed,  cattle 
T  rturaMy  muhipiy  beyond  the  consumption  of  tb*^  inhabitants, 
and  are  often  upon  that  account  of  little  or  no  val  ^e.     But  i!  is 
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BOOK  neceflhry,  it  has  already  been  (liewn,  that  the  price  of  cattle  fliow!d 
bear  a  certain  proportion  to  that  of  corn  before  the  greater  part 
of  the  lands  of  any  country  can  be  improved.  By  allowing  to 
American  cattle,  in  all  fhapes,  dead  and  alive,  a  very  extenfive 
market,  the  law  endeavours  to  raife  the  value  of  a  commodity  of 
which  the  high  price  is  fo  very  eflential  to  improvement.  The 
good  eftefts  of  this  liberty,  however,  muft  be  fomewhat  diminifli- 
ed  by  the  4th  of  George  III.  c.  15.  which  puts  hides  and  Ikins 
among  the  enumerated  commodities,  and  thereby  tends  to  reduce 
the  value  of  American  cattle. 

To  increaf"  ^he  (hipping  and  naval  power  of  Great  Britain,  by 
the  extenfion  ov'th^;  fisheries  of  our  colonies,  is  an  objeft  which  the 
legiflature  few  ins  to  have  had  almoft  conftantly  in  \iev/.  Thofe 
fiflieries,  upon  this  account,  have  had  all  the  encourag^fmenf,  which 
freedom  can  give  them,  and  they  have  flourifhed  accordingly.  Th« 
New -England  fifliery  in  particular  was,  before  the  late  diftur- 
Bances,  one  of  the  moft  important,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  The 
whale -fiftiery  which,  notwithftanding  an  extravagant  bounty,  is  in 
Great  Britain  carried  on  to  fo  little  purpole,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
many  people  (which  I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  warrant)  the 
whole  produce  does  not  much  exceed  the  value  of  the  bounties 
which  are  annually  paid  for  it,  is  in  New  England  carried  on 
without  any  bounty  to  a  very  great  extent.  Fifti  is  one  of  the 
principal  articles  with  which  the  North  Americans  trade  to  Spain, 
Portugal  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Sugar  was  originally  an  enumerated  commodity  which  could  be 
exported  only  to  Great  Britain.  But  in  1731,  upon  a  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  fugar  planters,  its  exportation  was  permitted  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  reftridlions,  however,  with  '  hich  this  liberty 
was  granted,  joined  to  the  high  price  of  fugar  in  Great  Britain, 
have  rendered  it,  in  a  great  meafure,  inefFe6tual.     Great  Britain 
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and  her  colonies,  ftill  continue  to  be  almoft  the  fole  market  for  all  C  H  A  p. 
the  fugar  produced  in  the  Britifh  plantations.  Their  confumption 
increafes  fo  faft  that,  though  in  confequence  of  the  increafing  im- 
provement of  Jamaica  as  well  as  of  the  ceded  iflands,  the  importation 
of  fugar  has  increafed  very  greatly  within  thefe  twenty  y^ars,  the 
exportation  to  foreign  countries  is  (aid  to  be  not  much  greater 
than  before. 

Rum  is  a  very  important  article  in  the  trade  which  the  Americans 
carry  on  to  the  coaft  of  Africa,  from  which  they  bring  back  negroc 
flaves  in  return.  \  . 

If  the  whole  furplus  produce  of  America  in  grain  of  all  forts, 
in  fait  proviiions  and  in  fifli,  had  been  put  into  the  enumeration, 
and  thereby  forced  into  the  market  of  Great  Britain,  it  would 
have  interfered  too  much  with  the  produce  of  the  induftry  of  our 
own  people.  It  was  probably  not  fo  much  from  any  regard  to 
the  intereft  of  America,  as  from  a  jealoufy  of  this  interference, 
t'lat  thofe  important  commodities  have  not  only  been  kept  out  of 
ihe  enumeration,  but  that  the  importation  into  Great  Britain  of  all 
grain,  except  rice,  and  of  fait  provifions  has,  in  the  ordinary  ftatc 
of  the  law,  been  prohibited.  '  ^^ 

-  The  non- enumerated  commodities  could  originally  be  exported 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Lumber  and  rice,  having  been  once 
put  into  the  enumeration,  when  they  were  afterwards  taken  out 
of  it,  were  confined,  as  to  the  European  market,  to  the  countries 
that  lie  fouth  of  Cape  Finifterre.  By  the  6th  of  George  III.  c.  52. 
all  non-enumerated  commodities  were  fubje£led  to  the  like  r,e- 
ftri6tion.  The  parts  of  Europe  which  lie  fouth  of  Cape  Finirterre, 
are  not  manufafturing  countries,  and  we  were  lefs  jealous  of  the 
colony  fliips  carrying  home  from  them  any  manufaftures  which 
(ould  interfere  wita  our  own. 
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T«kB  «iiianettitis4  i90iiMBodilte«  luv  of  two  ^fyrtst  fkA^.  fiicii^ » 
are  cither  the  peculiar  f)ro<iuce  bf  'Auwiicai,  .or  as  cannot  be  pn»» 
ducedk  Of  M  leaft  are  not  produced  in  the  njotfaer  countrj.  i3f 
this  hind  ait  inel«fles»  coflee»  cacao-»nnts,  tofaacco^  piiiiento»' 
ginger,  whi^-fins,  raw  filk»  cotton-wool^  beaver,  ttiA  oKiher 
pettry  of  America,  indigo,  futtdt,  and  otkor  dying  mwds  i  ft<i' 
condly,  fuch  as  are  not  the  peciiHar  produce  of  Amerka,  ^but 
which  are  and  may  be  produced  in  the  mother  country,  thougliu 
not  in  fiKh  quantities  as  to  fuppiy  the  greater  part  of  her  denii^d» 
w4rich  is  principally  fupplied  from  foreign  countries*  Of  tkis  Ixkadi 
are  all  naval  ftores,  mafts,  yards,  and  bowlprits,  tar»  pitahi  ami' 
turpentine,  pig  ^nd  bar  iron,  copper  ore,  hides  and  ikins,  pot  an<l 
peail  {tfhes.  The  lai^ft  importation  of  commodidea  of  the  lirit 
kind  could  uoi  diicoura^  the  growth  or  interfcte  with  likn  ikk)  of^ 
amy  par  ■•{  the  produce  of  the  mother  country.  By  confihing.* 
tlMm  to  tije  home  market,  our  nwrdiants,  it  was  evpedcd,  w«>uM' 
not  only  be  ei  .Liad  to  buy  them  cheaper  in  liie  plantations^  aiid< 
confequently  to  ML  them  with  a  better  profit  at  liomt,  but  tO' 
eftablifh  between  the  plantations  and  foreign  countries  an  advan- 
tageous carrying  trade,  of  which  Great  Britain  was  neccflarily  to 
be  the  center  or  emporium,  as  the  European  country  into  which 
thofe  commodities  were  firfl  to  be  imported.  The  importation 
of  commodities  of  the  fecond  kind  might  be  fo  managed  too,  it 
-was  fuppofed,  as  to  interfere,,  not  witlv  the  fale  of  thofe  of  the 
fame  kind  which  were  produced  at  home,  but  mth  that  of  thofe 
which  were  imported  fix>m  foreign  countries ;  becaufe  by  mean»^ 
of  proper  duties,  they  might  be  rendered  always  fomewhat  dearer 
than  the  former,  and  yet  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  the  latter. 
By  confining  fuch  commodities  to  the  h<Mnc  market,  therefore,  it 
was  propofed  to  difcourage  the  produce,  not  of  Gin?-  Britain, 
but  of  fome  foreign  countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade 
was  believed  to  be  unfavourable  to  Great  Britain. 
-nv  %     '  ..The 
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Thb  pr<^bition  of  exporting  from  the  colonies,  to  any  other  ^Jf.f  ^' 
country  but  Great  Britain,  mails,  yards,  and  bowfprits,  tar, 
pitch,  and  turpentine,  naturally  tended  to  lower  the  price  of 
timber  in  the  colonies,  and  confequently  to  increafe  the  expence 
of  clearing  their  lands,  the  principal  obftacle  to  their  improve- 
ment. But  about  the  beginning  of  the  prelent  century,  in  1703, 
the  pitch  and  tar  company  of  Sweden  endeavoured  to  raiie  the 
price  of  thnr  commodities  to  Great  Britain,  by  prohibiting  their 
exportation,  except  in  thor  own  (hips,  at  their  own  price,  and  in 
fuch  quantities  as  they  thought  proper.  In  order  to  counteract  this 
notable  piece  of  mercantile  policy,  and  to  render  herfelf  as  much  as 
l^oflible  independent,not  only^of  Sweden,  but  of  all  the  other  northern 
powers.  Great  Britain  gave  a  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  naval 
ftores  from  America,  and  the  eflfedl  of  this  bounty  was  to  raife 
the  price  of  timber  in  America,  much  more  than  the  confinement 
\o  the  home  market  Could  lower  it ;  and  as  both  regulations  were 
enacted  at  the  fame  time,  their  joint  ef{e£):  was  rather  to  encourage 
than  to  di&purage  the  clearing  of  land  in  America. 


Thovgh  pig  and  bar  iron  too  have  been  put  among  the  enu* 
merated  commodities,  yet  as,  when  imported  from  America,  they 
are  exempted  from  confiderable  duties  to  which  they  are  fubjedt 
when  imported  from  any  other  country,  the  one  part  of  ;he  regu- 
lation contributes  more  to  encourage  the  eredtion  of  furnaces  in 
America,  than  the  other  to  difcourage  it.  There  is  no  manufafture 
which  occaiions  fo  great  a  confumption  of  wood  as  a  furnace,  or 
which  can  contribute  fo  much  to  the  clearing  of  a  country  overgrown 
with  it. 


The  tendency  of  fome  of  thefe  regulati<»s  to  rai(e  tfe*?  valtie  of 
timber  in  America,  and,  thereby,  to  facilitate  the  cleariivg  of 
the    land,   was  i^ther,   perhaps,   intended  nor  underftood   by 
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the  leglflature.  Though  their  beneficial  eflfefts,  howeyer,  have 
been  in  this  refpeft  accidental,  they  have  not  upon  tliat  recount 
been  lefs  real.  .    t-r/  'v  nfjlFc* 

■    ■  ■   '       ■  .S 

The  moft  perfect  freedom  of  trade  is  pennitted  between  the 
Briti(h  colonies  of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  both  in  the  enume- 
rated and  in  the  non-enumerated  commodities.  Thofe  colonies 
are  now  become  fo  populous  and  thriving,  that  each  of  them  finds 
in  fome  of  the  others  a  great  and  extenfive  market  for  every  part  of 
its  produce.  All  of  them  taken  together,  they  make  a  great  internal 
market  for  the  produce  of  one  another. 


The  liberality  of  England,  however,  towards  the  'rade  of  her 
colonies  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  what  concerns  the  market  for 
their  produce,  either  in  its  rude  ftate,  or  in  what  may  be  called  the 
veiy  firft  ftage  of  manufacture.  The  more  advanced  or  more^ 
reined  manufactures  even  pf  the  colony  produce,  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  chufe  to  referve  to  themfelves, 
and  have  prevailsd  upon  the  legiflature  to  prevent  their  eftablifti- 
ment  in  the  colonies,  fometimes  by  high  duties,  and  ibmctimcs  by 
abfblute  p^nohtbitions. 


;i;;fMjrof  /"sftiV   ,t*i 
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While,  for  example,  Mufkovado  fugars  from  the  Briti(h  plan- 
tations, pay  upon  importation  only  6s.  4d.  the  hundred  weight; 
white  fugars  pay  1 1.  is.  i  d.  j  and  refined,  either  double  or  fmfle, 
in  loaves  4'.  2  s.  5d.  ts.  When  thofe  high  duties  were  impofcd. 
Great  Britain  was  the  fole,  and  ihe  ftill  continues  to  be  the  principal 
market  to  which  the  fugars  of  the  Britiih  colonies  could  be  exported. 
They  amounted,  therefore,  to  a  prohibition,  at  firft  of  claying  or  refin- 
ing ft^jar  for  any  foreign  market,  and  at  prefent  of  claying  or  refining  it 
for  t^  market,  which  takes  off,  perhaps,  more  tlian  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole  prodcioc.  The  manufacture  of  claying  or  refining  fugar  accord  - 
•^  '  ingly. 
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ingly,  thCNigh-  it  has  floarifhed  in  all  th«  fugttr  colonies  of  Fi^ilce,  has  C  HA  K 
been  little  cultivated  in  any  of  thofe  of  England,  except  for  the  market 
of  the  colonies  themiltlves.  While  Grenada  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  there  was  a  refinery  of  fugar  hf  claying,  at  leaft,  upon  almoft 
cterf  plantation.  Since  it  fell  into  tbeife  of  the  Engliih,  almoft  all 
works  of  this  kind  have  been  ^ven  up,  and  there  are  at  prefent, 
OAober  17^3,  I  am  aflbrad,  not  above  two  or  three  remaining  in 
the  ifland.  At  prefbnt,  however,  by  an  indulgence  of  the  cuflom^ 
houfe,  clayed  or  refined  fugar,'  if  reduced  from  loaves  into  powder^ 
is  commonly  imported  as  Mufkovado.    ■  r^tjf'j  ic  »A    ,,y3i:ii)<Ttq  m 

While  Great  Britain  encourages  in  America  the  manufafturds  of 
pig  and  bar  iron,  by  eji^ropting  them  from  duties  to  which  tbejike 
commodities  are  fubjeA  when  imported  from  any  other  coontry;,  fhe 
impofes  an  abfolute  prolubition  upon  the  ere^ion  of  fted  furnaces 
find  flit-mijl«  in  any  of  her  American  plantations.  She  will  not 
fufier  her  colonics  to  work  in  thofe  more  refined  manufa^ures  even 
for  their  own  confumption ;  but  infifts  upon  their  purchafing  of 
her  merchants  and  manufaflurers  all  goods  of  this  kind  which  they 
have  occi^ion  for^  .  i^-n-  ,-fl-mmix\>  -.  ^■.    ;. 


Sut  prohibits  the  efxportfation  ftotti  OfVe  prwititt  to  aiiothef  by 
water,  and  even  ttve  carriage  by  kind  UfK^n  Yiotk-^hiek  <irmfi^ii:f 
of  hats',  of  wools  tmd  woollen  gbodls,  of  the  produce  (3f  AttkttkA  t 
a  rfcgislation  ^\Adk  ^e^k»l{y  prevents  thtf  eltalilifliftMncdf  «tff 
mdfnufafdtnrd  of  (uch  coMmcidkies  f6t  difbnt  fdcr,  and  conflnfes  tlftf 
mdlnftty  of  her  eotoncfts  in  this  way  to  Mk  cotktfs.  and  hotiihdtd 
itt&niiM^^iittSi  a«^  a  pi^ivatje  family  ciditifHohly  raokds  for  iti  owh  ufev 
6r  fo^  th^t  of  fome^of  its  nd|£;blbQ«»^fr  in>  the  faiM  pPOviAcb'^!^^- \mXt 

'  toprohfth ar grefrt peo(>!e,  ho^fiv^r,  frdm rhakirtg aH thf« tlwy 
cari  6f  every  ptfrt  of  .'fttfk'  d^;m'p^ck^^^ee,  0*  ffom  effi|>!:6y»rtg  ftfeif  ffoltfte 
^i,-^^  A  a  2         -■•--  and 
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B  on  K  and  induftty  m  the  way  that  they  judge  mod  advantageous  to  them- 
felves,  is  a  manifeft  violation  of  the  mod  facred  rights  of  mankind. 
Unjuft,  however,  as  fuch  prohibitiouo  may  be,  they  have-not  hitherto 
been  very  hurtful  to  the  colonies.  Land  is  ftill  fo  cheap,  and, 
confequently,  labour  To  dear  among  them,  that  they  can  import 
from  the  mother  country,  almoft  all  the  more  refined  or  more 
advanced  manufadures  cheaper  than  they  could  make  them  for 
themfelves.  Though  they  had  not,  therefore,  been  prohibited  from 
edablifliing  fuch  manufa^ures,  yet  in  their  prefent  ftate  of  improve- 
ment, a  regard  to  their  own  intereft  would,  probably,  have  pre-* 
vented  them  from  doing  fo.  In  their  prefent  flate  of  improvement* 
thofe  prohibitions,  perhaps,  without  cramping  thdr  induflry,  or 
reflraining  it  from  any  employment  to  which  it  would  have  gone  of 
its  own  accord,  are  only  impertinent  badges  of  flavcry  impoied 
upon  them,  without  any^fufficient  reafon,  by  the  groundlefs  jealoufy 
of  the  merchants  and  manufadturers  of  the  mother  country.  In  a 
more  advanced  flate  they  might  be  really  -  opprefllve  and  infup- 
portable, ^,.5(5P3,pj^p^  ff^^'in^ih  -/(i'mn  jmvftoi^  'M-r-ioloi  auO 
^•fft'f  j-vtf ^  <4'4f  M-^i --vtl >it  lAw^v  '■'  •*vRi\'tutim&  ]K5«»)  fcaws .  i  lantrttjoi 
Great  Britain  too,  as  {\'c.  ron fines  to  her  own  market  fome  of 
UiC  mo&L  important  produ<.':lki  :i£  of  :he  colonies,  fo  in  compenfation 
fhegives  tofomeof  thc'm  an  advantage  in  that  market;  (bmetimes 
by  impofing  faagher  duties  upon  the  like  produ£tions  when  imported 
from  other  countries,  and  fometimes  by  giving  bounties  upon  thar 
importation  from  the  colonies.  In  the  firft  way  flie  gives  an  advan- 
tage in  the  home  market  to  the  fugar,  tobacco  and  iron  of  her  own 
colonies,  and  in  the  fecond,  to  their  raw  filk,  to  thdr  hemp  and 
flax,  to  their  indigo,  to  their  naval  ftores>  a/ui  to  their  building 
timber.  This  fecond  way  of  encouraging  tlie  colony  produce  bj 
bounties  upon  importation,  is,  fo  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  learn, 
peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  The  firfl  is  not.  Portugal  does  not 
content  herielf  with  impofing  higher  duties  upon  the  ioiportation  of 
^ji^j..       .  -J  v/r.ri  It  J'-!i<4  ki  ijioi'.  mv'L)    tobacco 
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tobacco  fi-omjny<otlier  country*  but  prohibita  it  under  the  icvcfceft  ^y.f  **' 
penalties*  to  etfl?m  borjrl  ,'-<nt\  -jiU  to  uc  r-j-> 

't  With  nsgardto  the  importation  of  goods  from  Europe,  England 

hai  Ukewifedealtmore  liberally  with  hercolonies  than  any  othernation. 

3iora  1       '•<'-'J  rjtlnnti  ariJ  ritMt 

Gasat  Britain  allows  a  part,  almoft  always  the  half,  generally 

a  lai^^r  portion,    and  fometimes  the  whole  of  the  duty  which 

is  paid  upon  the  importation  of  foreir        ^ods,    to  be  drawn 

b^ck  upon  their  exportation  to  any  <mtry.    No  inde* 

pehdent  foreign  country,   it  was  eal;,  ,  would  receive 

them  if  ihey  came  to  it  loaded  with  ti  duties  to  which 

almoft  all  foreign  goods  are  fubjefbd  on  their  importation  into 

Great  Britain.    Unlefs, ,  therefore,  fome  part  of  th(^  duties  was 

drawn  back  upon  exportation,  there  was  an  end  of  the  carrying 

tr^Ci  a  trade  fomuch  favoured  by  the  mercantile  fyftem. 

Our  colonies,  however,  are  by  no  means  independent  foreign 
countries )  and  Great  Britain  having  afliimed  to  herfelf  the- exclufive 
right  of  fupplying  them  with  all  goods  from  Europe,  might  have 
forced  them  (in  the  fame  manner  as  other  countries  have  done  their 
colonies)  to  receive  fuch  goods,  loaded  with  all  the  fame  duties 
which  they  paid  in  the  mother  country.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
till  1763,  the  famed  iwbacks  were  paid  upon  the  exportation  of  the 
greater  pait  of  foreign  goods  to  our  colonies  as  to  any  independent 
foreign  country.  In  1763,  indeed,  by  the  4th  of  George  Hid, 
c.  15.  this  indulgence  was  a  good  deal  abated,  and  it  was.ena£ted9 
**  That  no  part  of  the  duty  called  the  old  fubfidy  fliould  be  drawn 
**  back  for  any  goods  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufadture 
**  of  Europe  or  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  (hould  be  exported  from 
«  this  kingdom  to  any  Britifh  colony  or  plantation  in  America  s: 
**  wines,  whixe  callicoes  and  muflins  excepted."  Before  this  law^, 
many  different  forts  of  fordgn   goods  might  have  been  bought 
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'Of  the  greater  part  of  tV  regulations  conctmifig  rttie  colony 
trade,  the  merchants  who  carry  ift  on.i  it  muft  be  oblerfed/  fait^ 
been  the  principal  advifers.     We  muft  not  wonder,    therefore^ 
if  in   the  greater  part  of  them,   thdr  intereft  has  been  more 
confidercd!  than  either  that  of  the  colonies  or  that  of  the  mother 
country.    In  their  exdufive  privilege  of  ftipplying  the  colonies  with 
all  the  goods  which  they  wanted  from  Europe>  and  of  parchdHng 
an  ibdi  parts  of  their  fitrplas  produce  as  could  not  interfere  with 
amy  of  the  trades  which  they  themfeives  carried  on  at  hoiHie,  the 
tntereft  of  the  colonies  was  facrificed  to  the  intereft  of  thofe  merchants. 
In  aSowtng  the  fame  drawbacks  upon  the  re-exportation  of  file 
greater  part  of  European  and  Eaft  IncRa  goods  to  the  colonies, 
as  upon  their  re-expeirtacion  to  any  independent  country,    the 
intereft  of  the  mother  country  was  facrificed  to  it,  even  according  to 
the  Qiercantile  ideas  of  that  iniereft.    It  was  for  the  intereft^  of  the 
foevchants  to  pay  aft  little  as  p(^ble,  tor  the  foreign  goods  which 
they  fent  to  the  coIoiMeSr  and,  confequently,  to  get  back  as  much  as 
poflible  of  die  duties  which  they  advanced  upon  their  importation 
into  Great  Britain.     They  might  therdiy  be  enabled  to  fell  in  the 
coloniesr  dther  the  hme  quami&ty  of  goods  tvithr  a  greater  profit,  or 
a  greaterq^iaiitiiy  with  the  fame  profit,  and,  conf^oeniiy,  to  gain 
Ibmething  either  in  the  one  way  or  the  other.    It  was,  likewise,  fot 
the  intentft  of  the  colonies  to  get  all  fueh  go6^  as  cheap  and<  hi  as 
great  abundance  a»  poflible.    But  this  mfight  not  ahrays  be  for  the 
inMreitofdkfcmothftreowitry.    Sins  might  frt(feMi^  M&it  both 
xwhw nvMuerby  giviogback  ogrtut  partofthe^aties  i>(4ncft^ad 
beewpaid'upoii  the  imi|f«Mitaiion  of  ftieh  goeid^  r  and  in  JKer  matiu- 
f«^ttn»,  by  being  uiidetfol'd  iatfae'edlMiymai!tet,iircorile(^[aeiict  of 
the  eafyterm»  upon  which  fot'eign  maiMrfaAttres  covrfd!  be  carried 
thither  by  means  of  tkofe  drawbacks    The  progrtiV  of  tfte  linen 
$  V  manufa£lure 
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manufacture  or  Great  BntainV  it  id  commonly  iaid,  has  D^n  i  good  CHAP, 
deal  retar4ed  by  tbp  dr««r)>Act<8  upon  the  rt-cvportadoB  of  German 
linen  to  the  American  colofiiei.  ;.  ,^.i; 
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'  Bcr^  though  the  poliey  of  Ore^Bntaih  with  fegiat^d  to  die  trade 
of  hto  tolonftes  has  been  di£tated  by  the  fkme  m6rcantile  ji2>irlt  as 
that  of  othernations,  it  has,  however,  upon  thewhole^  been  lefs 
iiUberd  and  oppreillve  than  that  of  any  of  tliem.         - 

^Bnifts  to  manage  their  own  affairs  theirown  way  is  compleat. 
It  is  in  every  re^eft  equal  to  that  of  their  fellow  citizens  at  home^ 
and  is  fecured  in  the  fame  manner,  by  an  affembly  of  the  repreien- 
tatives  of  the  people,  who  claim  the  fole  right  of  impofing  taxes  foi* 
the  fupport  of  the  colony  government.  The  authority  of  this 
affembly  over-awes  the  executive  power,  and  neither  tiie  meaneft 
nor  the  moft  obnoxious  colonift,  as  long  as  he  obeys  the  law,  has' 
any  thing  to  fear  from  the  refentment  either  of  the  govemour  or 
of  any  other  civil  or  military  ofHcer  in  the  pro^nce.  The  colony 
aflemblies,  though,  fike  the  houfe  of  commons  in  England,  they 
are  hot  always  a  very  equal  reprefentation  of  the  people,  yet  as 
the  executive  power  either  lias  not  the  means  to  corrupt  theni,'  or, 
on  account  of  the  fupport  which  it  receives  from  the  mother 
country,  is  not  under  the  neceflity  of  doing  fo,  they  are  perhaps 
in  general  more  influenced  by  the  inclinations  of  their  confti- 
tuents.  The  councils,  which,  in  the  colony  leglilatures,  corre- 
fpond  to  the  Houfe  of  Lorc^s  in  Great  Britain,,  are  not  ccMnpofed 
of  an  hereditary  nobility.  In  fome  of  the  colonies,  as  in  three 
of  the  governments  of  New  England,  thoffc  councils  are  riot 
applointed  by  the  king,  but  chofen  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people;  in  none  of  the  Englifh  cobnies  is  there  dny  hereditary 
noMity.  In  all  of  them,  xndeed,  as  irt  all  other  free  countries,  the 
defendant  o5xin  otdcdony  i6sunity  is  more  ref^eAed  than  an  upftart 
.;(ii  ^o  ebigpiq  3riT      i^:>iA^tn,b  ?lofh  io  amssm  v<l  "55.H   of 
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BOOK  of  equal  merit  and  fortune:  but 'he is  only  more  relpe£led,  and 
he  has  no  privileges  by  whkh  he  can  be  troubleibme  to  his  ndgh- 
hours.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  prelent  difturbances,  the 
colony  aflemblies  had  not  only  the  legiflative»  but  a  part  of  the 
executive  power.  In  Connecticut  and  Rhode  ifland,  they  deded 
the  governor.  In  the  other  colonies  they  appointed  the  revenue. 
ofEcers  who  collected  the  taxes  impofed  by  diofe  reipe£tive  aflemblies, 
to  whom  thofe  ofiicers  were  immediately  refponfible.  There  is  more, 
equality,  therefore,  among  the  Engli(h  colonifts  than  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  mother  country.  Their  manners  are  more  republic|ui« 
and  thdr  governments,  thofe  of  three  of  the  provinces  of  New; 
England  in  particular,  have  hitherto  been  more  republican  too. 

The  abfolute  governments  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Fr^ce, 
on  the  contrary,  take  place  in  their  coloiues  j  and  the  difcrettonary 
powers  which  fuch  governments  commonly  ddegtte  to  dl  thdr 
inferior  officers  are,  on  account  of  fhe  great  diftance,  naturally 
exercifed  there  with  more  than  ordinary  violence.  Vnder  all 
abfolute  governments  there  is  more  liberty  in  the  capitsil  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country.  The  fovereign  himielf  can  never 
have  dther  intereft  or  inclination  to  pervert  the  order  of  jultice,  or 
to  opprefs  the  great  body  of  the  people.  In  Ae  caphal  liis  pre- 
fence  t>ver'awes  more  or  lels  .all  his  inferior  officers,  who  in  the 
remoter  provinces,  from  whence  the  cc  -^Udnts  of  the  people  are 
lefi  fikdy  to  reach  him,  can  exerdfe  th  /ranny  with  much  more 
iafety.  Bat  the  European  colonies  in  America  are  more  remote 
than  the  moft  diftant  pro>dnces  of  the  greateft  empires  which  had 
ever.been  known  before.  The  government  of  the  Englifh  clo- 
nics b  perhaps  the  only  one  which*  fince  die  world  began,  could 
^ve  perfe£t  fecurity  to  the  inhabitants  <tf  fo  very  diftant  a  pro- 
vince. The  adminiftration  of  the  French  colonies,  however,  has 
always  been  conducted  with  more  gentTenefs  and  moderation  than 
that  of  the  Spanifh  and  Portugueze.    This  fuperiority  of  conduft 

is 


foftns  the  chkrsLdt&  tf  evaj  riatiori,  thfe  nartfarc  bf  Ith^lr  go^^ern-      •^^^^' 
Acnt,  which  though  arbitrary  and  violent  in  comparifon  with 
thiat  of  Great  Britain,  is  legal  and  free  in  comparifon  with  ihofe 
(if %alrfiihd  Portugal.     *  *  ":  v 

IT  IS  m  the  pibgrefs  of  the  North  American  colonies,  however^ 
tliat  the,  fuperiority  of  the  Englifli  policy  chiefly  appears..  The 
pfogripis  of  the  fugar  colonies  of,  France  has  been  at  leafl;  eq[U^l„ 
jierfeps  fuperior,  to  that  of  the  greater  part  <  f  thofe  of  Engl^ntd^ 
ana  yei  the. fugar' colonies  of  England  enjoy  a  free  government 
nearly  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  which  takes  place  in  her  colonies 
of  j^prth  America.  But  the  fugar  colonies  of  France  are  not  dif- 
cpL^f^^d*  Ij^e  thofe  of  England,  from  refining  their  own  fi^gaii, 
a^(ir,M^t  isoif  ftiU  greater  importance,  the  genius  of  their  govera^ 
mejaitjdaturally  introduces  a  better  management  of  their  neg^o 
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rrht-  aH  European  colonies  the  culture  of  the  fugar  cane  is  carried 
Qn  by  negro  ilaves.  The  conftitution  of  thofe  who  have  been 
born  vt  the  temperate  climate  of  Europe  could  not,  it  is  fup- 
pofed^  fupport  the  labour  of  digging  the  ground  under  the  bum* 
ing  fun  of  the  Weft  Indies ;  and  the  culture  of  the  fugar  cane,  as 
it  .is'-managed  at  prefent,  is  all  hand  labour,  though,  in  tlie  opi- 
mofiiof  many,  the  drill  plough  might  be  introduced  into  it  with 
great  advantage^  But,  as  the  profit  and  fuccefs  of  the  cultiva- 
tion which  is  carried  on  by  means  of  cattle,  depend  very  much 
i^ppn  the  good  management  of  thofe  cattle ;  Co  the  profit  and  fuc- 
cefs pfcthat  which  is  carried  on  by  (laves,  mud  depend  equally  upon 
th^  good' management  of  thofe  flaves;  and  in  the  good  manage- 
unent  of  their  Haves,  the  French  planters,  1  think  it  is  generally 
illlowed,  are  fuperiorjo  the  EngUOi.  The  law,,  fp , far  as  it  gW" 
.,  Vol.  II.  "  B  b  fome 
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B  O  o  K  fonie  weak  pixitfc6Hofnlt6'iHe  flave  agamft  tlw  Violence  of  his  nfafter, 
is  likely  to  be  better  executed  in  a  colony  ><vherc  tht  goVernmcM  ii 
in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary,  than  in  one  where  it  is  'altogether  ftte. 
In  every  country  Where  the  uhfortunate  law  of  flavery  is  eftabliihed, 
the  magiflrate,  when  he  protects  the  flavr,  intermeMfcs  in  (bme 
meafure  in  the  management  of  the  private  property  of  the  mailer; 
and,  in  a  free  coarttry,  where  the  m^fter  is  perhaps  dther  a  mem- 
ber of  the  colony  aidembly,  or  an  de£h^r  of  ibch  a  Mefliber-,  he 
dare  not  do  this  but  With  the  greateil  caiiHbn  and  clrcumfpe£tibn. 
The  refpe6l  which  he  is  obliged  to  pay  to  tfic  mafter,  renders  it 
more  difficult  fdr  him  to  prbtfedt  the  ftaVe.  But  in  a  country  where 
the  governhleht  is  in  a  great  JtneiiAire  arbitrary,  where  it  is  ufual  for 
the  magiftrate  to  intermeddle  eVcn  in  the  management  of  the  pri- 
vate property  of  individuals,  and  to  fend  them,  perhaps,  a  lettre  de 
cachet  if  they  do  not  manage  it  aCCbrdihg  to  his  fikihg,  it  is  much 
eafl£r  for  him  to  give  fome  prote£tion  to  the  flave;  dnd  comhion 
humanity  naturally  difpofes  him  to  do  fo.  The  protection  of  the 
magiftrate  renders  the  flave  lefs  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his 
matter,  who  is  thereby  induced  to  confider  him  with  more  re^rd, 
and  to  treat  him  with  more  gentlenefs.  Gentle  ufage  renders  the 
flave  not  only  more  faithful,  but  more  intelligent,  and  therefore, 
upon  a  double  account,  more  ufeful.  He  approaches  more  to  the 
condition  of  a  free  fervant,  and  may  pofifefs  fome  degree  of  inte- 
grity and  attachment  to  his  matter's  intereft,  virtues  which  fre- 
quently belong  to  free  fervants,  but  which  never  can  belong  to  a 
flave,  who  is  treated  as  flaves  commonly  are  in  countries  where 
the  matter  is  perfedly  free  and  fecure. 


That  the  condition  of  a  flave  is  better  under  an  arbitrary  than 
under  a  free  government,  is,  I  believe,  fupported  by  the  hittory  of 
all  ages  and  nations.  In  the  Roman  hiftoty,  the  firtt  time  wc  read 
of  the  magiftrate  interpofing  to  proteft  the  flave  from  the  viokhce 
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of  hit  mailer,  is^vindfr  the  empcrow*  When  Vcdius  Pollio,  in  tlie  chap. 
jireiibnce  pf  Augull\is,  ar4Qred  one  of  h^s  (laves,  who  had  com- 
mixed a  flight  f^ul^,  to.  be  cut  iqtp  pieces  and  thrown  into  hi^ 
filhipond  iji  order  to  f^d  hisfifljies,  the  emperor  comn;ianded  him, 
with  indigmtioni  to  emancipate  immediately,  not  only  that  Have, 
but  aUth$  o^ers  ^at  belonged,  to  him.  Under  the  repubUck  no 
magiftrate  could  have  had  authority  enough  to  prote£t  the  flave^ 
muchkf^  to  puni(l^  the  maihr. 

The  tt'ock,  it  Is  to  fee  obferved j  which  has  improved  the  fugar 
colonies  of  France,  particularly  the  great  colony  of  St.  Domingo, 
has  been  iraifbd  almoft  entirely  from  the  gradual  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  thofe  colonies.  It  has  been  almoft  altogether  the 
produce  of  the  foil  and  induftry  of  the  colonifts,  or,  what  comes 
to  the  fame  thin^,  the  price  of  that  produce  gradually  accumulated 
by  good  management,  and  employed  in  raiOng  a  ftill  greater  pi'o- 
duce.  But  the  ftock  which  has  improved  and  cultivated  the  fugajr 
colonies  of  England  has,  a  great  part  of  it,  been  fent  out  fjom 
England,  and  has  by  no  means  been  altogether  the  produce  of 
the  foil  and  indufViy  of  the  colonifts.  The  profperity  of  the 
Englifli  fugar  colonies  has  been,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  the 
great  riches  of  England,  of  which  a  part  has  overflowed,  if  one 
may  fay  fo,  upon  thofe  colonies.  But  the  profperity  of  th|B  fugar 
colonies  of  France  has  been  entirely  owing  to  the  good  condufi:  of 
the  colonics,  which  muft  therefore  have  had  fome  fuperiority  over 
that  of  the  Englifli ;  and  this  fuperiority  has  been  remarked  in 
nothing  fo  much  as  in  the  good  management  of  their  flaves. 

Such  have  been  the  general  outlines  of  the  policy  of  the  different 
European  nations  with  regard  to  their  colonies. 

The  poHcy  of  Europe^  therefore,  has  very  little  to  boaft  of, 
either  in  die  original  eftablifhment,  or  in  the  fubfequent  profpe- 
rity of  the  colonies  of  America. 

B  b  2  Folly 
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Folly  and  injuftlce  fcem  to  have  been  the  principles  which 
prefided  over  and  direfled  the  firft  project  of  eftabliihing  thofe 
colonics ;  the  folly  of  hunting  after  gold  and  filver  mines,  and  the 
iniuftice  of  coveting  the  poflefllon  of  a  country  whofe  harmlefs 
natives,  far  from  having  ever  injured  the  people  of  Europe,  had 
received  the  firfl  adventurers  with  every  mark  of  kindnels  and 
hofpitality. 

•:r' 
The  adventurers,  indeed,  who  formed  fome  of  the  later  efta- 
blifhments,  joined,  to  the  chimerical  project  of  finding  gold  and 
filver  mines,  other  motives  more  reafonable  and  more  laudable; 
but  even  thefe  motives  do  very  little  honour  to  the  policy  of 
Europe. 

'  The  Englifh  puritans,  perfecuted  at  home,  -fled  for  freedom  to> 
America,  and  eftablifhed  there  the  four  governments  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  Englifti  catholicks,  treated  with  enual  injuflice,  efta- 
blifhed  that  of  Maryland }  the  Quakers,  that  of  Penfylvania.  The 
Portugueze  Jews,  perfecuted  by  the  inquiiition,  ftript  of  their  for- 
tunes/ and  banifhed  to  Brazil,  introduced,  by  their  example,  fome 
fort  of  order  and  induftry  among  the  tranfported  felons  and  trum- 
pets, by  whom  that  colony  was  originally  peopled,  and  taught 
them  the  culture  of  the  fugar  cane.  Upon  all  thefe  different  occa- 
fions  it  was,  not  the  wifdom  and  policy,  but  the  diforder  and  inju- 
ftice  of  the  European  governments,  which  peopled  and  cultivated 
America. 


•'^  In  efFefluating  fome  of  the  mofl  important  of  thefe  efhiblifh- 
ments,  the  different  governments  of  Europe  had  as  little  merit  as 
in  proje(5ling  them.  The  conqueft  of  Mexico  was  the  project,  not 
of  the  council  of  Spain,  but  of  a  governor  of  Cuba;  and  it  was 
efFe£luated  by  the  fpirit  of  the  bold  adventurer  to  whom  it  was 
.  -, ,,  ,  entrufVed, 
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entttffted.  In  fffiltc  of  every  thing  which  that  goveraor*  who  fbon  CHAP, 
repented  of  halving  trufted  fuch  a  perfon,  could  do  to  thwart  it. 
The  conquerors  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  of  almoft  all  the  other 
Spanifh  fettlements  upon  the  continent  of  America,  carried  out 
with  them  no  other  publick  encouragement,  but  a  general  per- 
mifllon  to  make  fettlements  and  conqueih  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Spain.  Thofe  adventures  were  all  at  the  private  rilk  and  ex« 
pence  of  the  adventurers.  The  government  of  Spain  contributed 
fcarce  any  thing  to  any  of  them.  That  of  England  contributed 
as  little  towards  effeftuating  die  eftablifhment  of  fome  of  its.pltofl: 
important  colonies  in  North  America.  '     >^^ 

I0  •'  •  »  f 

When  thofe  eftablifhments  were  effeftuated,  and  had  become  (o 
confiderable  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  mother  country,  the 
firft  regulations  which  (he  made  with  regard  to  them  had  always 
in  view  to  fecure  to  herfelf  the  monopoly  of  their  commerce;  to 
confine  their  market,  and  to  enlarge  her  own  at  their  expence,  and, 
confequently,  ratlier  to  damp  and  difcourage,  than  to  quicken  and 
forward  the  courfe  of  their  profperity.  In  the  different  ways  in 
which  this  monopoly  has  been  exercifed,  confifts  one  of  tlie  .mod 
ciTential  differences  in  the  policy  of  the  different  European  nations 
witK  regard  to  their  colonies.  The  beft  of  them  all,  that  of  Eng- 
land,, is  only  fomewhat  lefs  illiberal  and  oppreffive  than  that  of 
any  of  the  reft.  ,    _ 

In  what  way,  therefore,  has  the  policy  of  Europe  contiibuted 
cither  to  the  firft  eftablifhment,  or  to  the  prefcnt  grandeur  of  the  colo- 
nies of  America  ?  In  one  way,  and  in  one  way  only,  it  has  contri- 
buted a  good  deal.  Magna  viriim  Mater  !  It  bred  and  formed  the 
men  who  were  capable  of  atchieving  fuch  great  actions,  and  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  fo  great  an  empire;  and  there  is  no  other 
quartet  of  the  VK(:y[14  Pj^^yvl^ch  the  policy  is  capable  of  foi:ming, 
.:.;'m.  ■  '  ''  or 
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BOOK  or  has  evei'  a£taally  and  in  fa£^  formed  fuch  men.  The  colo<« 
nies  owe  to  the  policy  of  Europe  the  education  and  great  views  o| 
their  active  and  enterprizing  founders ;  and  fome  of  the  greateft 
and  moft  important  of  them,  owe  to  it  fcarce  any  thing  elfe. 

..-.  '*»  ,,.jf 

Part      Tuiro. 

Of  the  A^vaniages  VfhicS  Europe  has  derived  Jrom  tht  Difcoveiy  of 

America  t  and  from  that  of  a  PaJJage  to  the  Eafi  Indies  by  tbt 

Cape  of  Good  Hope »  >     .     ^^^. 

•  1' ' )-  .  ii .. .  1  ■■•• 

C  U  C  H  are  the  advantages  which  the  colonies  of  Amedc^  have 

derived  from  the  policy  of  Europe. 

.  What  are  thofe  which  Europe  has  derived  from  the  diTcovery 
jind  colonization  of  America  ?  .... 

VA    "SV;  \'r\  r1">iff'ji* 

Those  advantages  may  be  divided,  firft,  into  the  general  advan- 
tages which  Europe,  confidered  as  one  great  country,  has  derived 
from  thofe  great  events  %  and,  fecondly,  into  the  paiticular  advan- 
tages which  each  colonizing  country  has  derived  iVom  the  colonies 
Mrhich  particularly  belong  to  it,  in  confequence  of  the  authority  or 
dominion  which  it  exercifes  oyer  them. 


The  general  advantages  which  Europe,  confidered  as  one  great 
country,  has  derived  from  the  difcovery  and  colonization  of  Ame- 
rica, conlift,  firft,  in  the  increafe  of  its  enjoyments  j  and,  fecond- 
ly, in  the  augmentation  of  its  induftry. 

The  furplus  produce  of  America*  imported  into  Europe,  fur-' 
nilhes  the  inhabita  its  of  this  great  continent  with  a  variety  of 
commodities  which  they  could  not  otherwife  have  pofTeiled,  fome 
for  conveniency  and  ufe,  fome  for  pleafure,  and  fome  for  oma- 
inent,  and  thereto  contributes  to  increafe  their  enjoyments. 

S  The 
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•  *TMt  (lifco^i^  fnd  'cdtonittitlon  of  America,  it  wilt  readily  be  ^  ^  A  P. 
ibHow^,  hnvt  contributed  to  mignnent  the  induftry,  firft,  of  all  the  ^^^' 
countries  'Which  trade  to  it  dire^iyi  Aich  as  Spain,  Portugal, 
Fiance,  <md  England  J  and,  ftcondly,  of  all  thofe  whi<!h,  without 
tradhig  to  it  direftly,  fend,  through  the  medium  of  other  coun- 
tries, goods  to  it  of  thdr  own  produce]  fuch  as  Auftrian  Flan- 
ders, and' ifbme  provinces  of  Germany,  which,  through  the  medium 
of  the  countries  before  mentioned,  fend  to  it  a  eonfiderable  quan- 
tity of  linen  and  other  goods.  AH  fuch  countries  have  evidently 
gained  a  more  exterifive  market  for  their  furplus  produce,  and  muft^ 
confequently  have  been  encouraged  to  increafe  its  quantity. 

But,  that  thofe  great  events  fhould  likewife  have  contributed  to 
encourage  the  induftry  of  countries,  fuch  as  Hungary  and  Poland, 
which  may  never,  perhaps,  have  fent  a  fingle  commodity  of  their 
own  produce  to  Anvrica,  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  fo  evident. 
That  thofe  events  have  done  fo,  however,  cannot  be  doubted.  Some 
part  of  the  procluce  of  America  is  confumed  in  Hungary  and  Po- 
land, and  there  is  fome  demand  there  for  the  fugar,  chocolate,  and 
tobacco,  of  that  new  quarter  of  the  world.  But  thofe  commodi- 
ties muft  be.purchafedwith  fomcthing  which  is  either  the  produce 
of  the  induftry  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  or  with  fomething  which, 
had  been  purchafed  with  fome  part  of  that  produce.  Thofe  com- 
modities of  America  are  new  values,  new  equivalents,  introduced'- 
into  Hungary  and  Poland,  to  be  exchanged  there  for  the  furplus 
produce  of  thofe  countries.  By  bang  carried  thither  they  create 
a  iLcw  and  more  exteniive  market  for  that  furplus  produce.  They 
r^fe  its  value,  and  thereby  contribute  to  encourage  its  increafe»^ 
Thoughno  part  of  it  may  ever  be  carried  to  America,  it  may  be 
carried  to  other  countries  which  purchafe  it  with  a.  part  of  their 
ihare  of  the  furplus  produce  of  America  j  and  it  may  find  a  market 
by  means  of  the  circulation  of  that  trade  which  was  originally  put 

into  motion  by  the^  furplus  produce  of  America*. 

•  Thosb: 
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'TnosK  great  events  may  even  have  contributed  to  increafe  the 
enjoy mcnts,  and  to  augment  the  indufti7  of  countries  Which,  not' 
only  never  fent  any  commodities  to  America,  but  never  received 
any  from  it.  Even  fuch  countries  may  have  received*  a  greater  abun-' 
dance  of  other  commodities  trom  countries  of  which  the  furplui 
produce  had  been  augmented  by  means  x  *  the  American  trade. 
This  greater  abundance,  as  it  muft  neceflarily  have  increafed  their 
enjoyments,  fo  it  mufl:  likewife  have  augmented  their  induftry.' 
A  greater  number  of  new  equivalents  of  fome  kind  or  other 
muft  have  been  prefented  to  them  to  be  exchanged  for  the  ilirplait 
produce  of  that  induftry.     A  more  extenfive  market  muft  Havid 
been  created  for  that  furplus  produce,  fo  as  to  raife  its  valiie,  and 
thereby  encourage  its  increafe.    The  mafs  of  commodities  annu- 
ally thrown  itito  the  great  circle  of  European  commerce,"  imd  by' 
its  various  revolutions  annually  diftributed  among  all  the  different' 
nations  comprehended  within  it,  muft  have  been  augmented  by  tjie 
whole  fuiplus  produce  of  America.    A  greater  fhare  of  this  greater 
mafs,  therefore,  is  likely  to  have  fallen  to  each  of  thole  nations,  to 
have  increafed  their  enjoyments,  and  augmented  their  induftry, 

'.r.-n  -y-.rh 

The  exclufive  trade  of  the  mother  countries  tends  to  diminiOit 
or,  at  leaft,  to  keep  down  below  what  they  would  otherwife  rife  to, 
both  the  enjoyments  and  induftry  of  all  thofe  nations  in  general, 
and  of  the  American  colonies  in  particular.  It  is  a  dead  wetght 
upon  the  a6tion  of  one  of  the  great  fprings  which  puts  into  mo« 
tion  a  great  part  of  the  bufmefs  of  mankind.  By  rendering  the 
colony  produce  dearer  in  all  other  countries  it  leiTens  its  confump- 
tion,  and  thereby  cramps  the  induftry  of  the  colonies,  and  both 
the  enjoyments  and  the  induftry  of  all  other  counttries,  which  both 
enjoy  lefs  when  they  pay  more  for  what  they  enjoy,  and  pmduce 
lefs  when  they  get  Ids  for  what  they  produce.  By  rendering  the 
produce  of  all  other  countries  dearer  in  the  colonies,'  it  vtvtnps. 
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■{n  the  (aoM  mannci',  the  induftry  of  all  other  countriei,  and  both  C  RAP. 
the  enjoymeotf  and  the  induftry  of  the  colonies.  It  is  a  clog 
which*  for  the  fuppofed  benefit  of  fome  particvUar  countriei,  em- 
barraflei  the  plcafurei,  aod  encumbers  the  induftry  of  all  other 
CQuntria »  but  of  the  colonies  more  than  of  any  other.  It  only 
exf  UideSf  as  much  as  poflible,  all  other  countries  from  one  parti- 
cular market  i  but  it  confines*  as  much  as  poflible*  the  colonies  to 
one  particular  market :  and  the  difference  is  very  great  between 
bcABg  excluded  from  one  particular  market,  when  all  others  are 
open*  and  being  confined  to  one  particular  market,  when  all  others 
are  fliut  up.  The  furplus  produce  of  the  colonies,  however,  is  the 
original  fource  of  all  that  increafe  of  enjoyments  and  induftry 
which  Europe  derives  from  the  difcovery  and  coloniaation  of  Ame- 
rica i  and  the  cxclufive  trade  of  the  mother  countries  tends  to 
r||Q^,Khi«,A>ur€e  much  left  abundant  than  it  otherwift  would  be. 

-  .:Thb  particular  advantages  which  each  colonizing  country  derives 
from  the  colonies  which  particularly  belong  to  it,  are  of  two  difie- 
rent  kinds  i  firft,  thofe  common  advantages  which  every  empire 
derives  from  the  provinces  fubjeft  to  its  dominion ;  and,  fccondly, 
thofe  pecuHar  advantages  which  are  fuppofed  to  refult  from  pro- 
ving of  fo  very  peculiar  a  nature  as  the  European  colonies  of 
America.  , . 

The  common  advantages  which  every  empire  derives  fiom  the 
provinces,  fubjeft  to  its  dominion,  confift,  firft,  in  the  military 
fbrce  which  they  fumifli  for  its  defence}  and,  fecondly,  in  the 
revenue  which  they  fumiih  for  the  fupport  of  its  civil  govern- 
ment. The  Roman  colonies  fumifbed  occafionally  both  the  one 
and  the  other.  The  Greek  colonies,  fometlmes,  fumi(hed  a  mili- 
tary n  fofcei  but  feldpm  any  revenue.  They  feldom  acknowledged 
tbemfelves  fab)e&  to  the  dominion  of  the  mother  city.  They  were 
jgB^^ccally  her  aUici  in  war,  but  very  ieldom  her  fubje^  la  peace. . 
jjbVoJL.  II.  Cc  The 
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The  European  colonies  of  America  have  never  yet  fumifhed  any 
military  fdite  for  the  defence  of  the  mother  country.  Their  military 
force  has  never  yet  been  fufficient  for  their  own  defence;  and  in  the 
diflfereht  wars  in  wlMch  the  mother  coutitries  have  beun  engaged^the 
defence  of  thieir  edonies  has  generally  occafioneda  very  conitderaUe 
difh-adbron  of  the  military  force  of  thofe  countriesw  In  this  refpe£b^ 
therefore>  All  tfa»  Exiropean  colonies  have,  without  exception, 
been  »  caufe  rather  of  weaknefs  than  of  ftreitgth  to  thdr  rcfpec*^ 
tive  mother  countries,    w  ■■-      ■:■  '•  ■■•■,    i.**.!  i^.*^  ujj,.k'. ■u^,..ui  3^1.. 

.  ^  f  I    ■        1  ft        i»  .  •       .    '.         '■      . ■    f   ; - '  4* . "4  ■?-         .f •  1     .  ■^  ^  .',•«.  fs^  >■> , 

Tnt  colonic  of  Spain  and  Portugal  only  have  contiibuted  any 
revenue  towaida  Uw  defence  of  the  mother  country,  or  the  fup- 
port  oi  her  civil  government.  The  taxes  which  have  been  levied 
upon  thoie  of  other  European  nations,  upon  thoie  of  ^gkuidia 
particular,  have  Seldom  been*  equal  to  the  expcince  laid  out  upon 
them  in  time  of  peace,  and  never  fufficient  to  defray  that  which 
tiiey  occofioned  in  time  of  war.  Such  colonies,  therefore,  have 
betti  a  fource  of  expence  and  not  of  revenue  to  their  reipe^tive 
mother  countries.  ^  11/^^ 

Trb  advantages  of  fuch  colonies  to  thdr  refpe^ive  mo<^her 
countries,  confift  altogether  in  thoie  peculiar  advantages  which 
are  fuppofed  to  refult  from  provinces  of  fo  very  peculiar  a  natui« 
as  the  Europ^n  colonies  of  Americas  and  the  exclufive  trade, 
it  is  acknowledged,  is  the  fole  fource  of  all  thofe  peculiar 
advantages. 

In  confequence  of  this  exclufive  trade,  all  that  part  of  the 
furplus  produce  of  the  Englifli  colonies,  for  txainple,  whidi 
confifts  in  what  are  called  enumerated  commocKties,  can  be  fdft 
to  no  other  tountry  but  England.  Other  countries  muft  after- 
wards buy  it  of  her.  It  muft  be  cheaper  therefore  in  England 
than  it  can  be  in  any  other  country,  and  muft  contribute  more  to 

^  *  increaie 
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tpereafe  the  en|pyinent8  of  Englaiid,  than  thofe  pf  ^y^ttoliher  ^^'^ 
country.  It  muft  likewiie  contribute  more  to  encourage  h^  i^^ 
duftry.  For  all  thofe  parts  of  her  own  furplus  puroduce  whicji 
England  exchanges  for  thofe  enumerated  commodities,  ihe  muft 
get  a  better  price  than  any  other  country  can  get  fo^  the  like  parts 
of  theirs  when  they  eitchange  them  for  the  £une  commodities.  The 
manufadures  of  England,  for  example,  will  pi^rchaie  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  {\xgar  and  tobacco  of  her  own  colonies,  than  the 
like  manu£a6tures  of  other  countries  can  purchalib  of  that  fugar  and 
tobacco.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  manufa£tures  of  England  and 
thofe  of  other  countries  are  both  to  be  exchanged  for  the  fugar  and 
tobacco  of  the  EnglUh  colonies,  this  fuperiority  of  price  gives  an 
encouragement  to  the  former,  beyond  what  the  latter  can  in  thefe 
circumftances  enjoy.  The  exduiive  trade  of  the  cplcmies,  there- 
fore, as  tt  diminiflies,  pr,  at  leaft,  keeps  down  below  what  they 
would  ptherwiie  rife  to,  both  the  enjoyments  aind  the  induftry 
of  the  countries  which  do  not  pdlefi  it  {  fo  it  i^ves  an  evident 
advantage  to  the  countries  which  do  pofiefi  it  over  thofe  other 
countries.  :i 


■■-:m 


J  This  advantage,  however,  will,  perh'ilps,  'de^dAd  ¥6  be  rather 
what  may  be  called  a  relative  than  an  abfolute  advantage;  and  to 
give  a  fuperiority  to  the  country  which  enjoys  it,  rather  by  depref- 
fing  the  induftry  and  produce  of  other  countries,  than  by  railing 
thofe  of  that  particular  country  above  what  they  would  natursUly 
rife  to  in  the  cafe  of  a  fi-ee  trade. 


The  tobacco  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for  example,  by  means 
•f  the  mon<^ly  which  England  enjoys  <^  it,  certaihly  comes 
cheaper  to  England  than  it  can  do  to  France,  to  whom  England 
commonly  (ells  a  confiderable  part  of  it.  But  had  France,  and  all 
odier  Europeaa  countries  been,  at  all  times,  allowed  a  free  trade 

---^-'-  cc  2         -^ '       ■ "  m 
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B  00  K  to  Maryland  tind  Virginia*  th^  tobacco  of  thofe  colonies  misfit,  hf 
this  time,  hare  come  cheaper  than  it'ad;uaily  dbes,'  noi  onijr'tO'iAI 
thofe  other  countries,  but  likewife  to  England.  The  pirodiice  of 
tobacco,  in  confequcnce  of  a  market  fo  much  more  extenfivc  than 
ihy'Which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  might,  and  probably  wouW>  by 
diistirne,  havc'been  fo  much  iricreafed  as  to  reduce  the  profits  of  a 
tobacco  plantation  to  their  natural  level  with  thbfe  of  a  com  planta- 
tion, which,  it  is  fuppbfcd,  they  are  ftill  fom'ewhat  abdve.     The 

^rlce  of  tdbacco  ihight,  and  probably  would,  by  this  tinie,  have 
fiWen  fomew^hat'ldwer  than  it  is  at  prefent.     Ah  eqiial  <^uarit*Af  of 

'^he  66ftirh6dlti'<i$  either  of  England,  or  of  thote  "other  cburit'ncf, 
thi^t  haA^ie  purchafed  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  a  greater  quantity 
of  tobaccd  than  it  can  do  at  prefent,  and,  ebnl^uehtly,  have  been 
fold  there  for  fo  much  a  better  price.  So  far  as.  that  w^,'tjhere- 
for^;  can,  by  its  cheapheflr  ahd  abundance;  irtCi^fetH'e  enfdj^menb 
or  augment  the  induftry  dther  of  England  or  of  iany  <itiitr  co^ti^. 
It  would,  probably  i  in  the  cafe  of  a  fr^  trade,  have  prod^eed^  BoiAi 
thfcfe  effe^  in  fomewhat  a  greater  degree  than  it  cslh  d6  at  p'rtfdit. 
Ehglahd,  Indeed,  would  not  in  this  cafe  have  had  any  advantage 
over  other  countries.  She  might  have  bought  the  tobacco  of  Her 
colonies  icNnewhat  cheaper,  and;  confequently,  have  Ibid  ibiDe  of 
her  own  commocUties  fomewhat  dearer  than  (he  actually  does.  But 
(he  could  neither  have  bought  the  one  cheaper  nor  fold  die  other 
dealer  than  any  other  country  might  have  done.  She  mig^t. 
perhaps,  have  gained  an  abfolute,  but  ihe  would  certainly  have 
loft  a  relative  advantage.  r  -  0 

^^^ik  Ot^er,   however,   to  obtsdn  this  relative  advantlil^irif'^tfie 

^^ony  trade,  in  order  to :  execute  the  in^Hdiousf  and  malighaht 

p|-oje£t  of  excluding  as  much  as  poflible  other  nations  from  aity 

(hare  in  it,  England,  tl^ere  are  very  probable  jfeafons  for  beU^ing* 

^i«rt,onl^  fecAc?^  a^jgart  o^  tiit^(oJ^^^v«^^  ^Mft?^» 
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vib  iM(ffri0'ei^«yoot^r(ndtian^  iliight  have  deriVeflrlrchiirihatTti'atte,  ^^^9j^* 
hut  'bflls  fubjefted-iterftlf  both  to  an  abfo}ute  and  to  a  relative  idiiad- 
vantage  in  almoft  every  other  branch  of  trade.       ,v .. 


.  J » i  I  i    JtVi.J  ' 


ertipioyed'  in  it  wtre  neceflarily 
"^rlie  Englifh  capltalji  which  had  before  carried  on  but  a  part  of  it» 
was  now  to  carry  on  the  whole.  The  capital  which  had  before 
luppjied  the  colonies  With  but  a  part  of  the  goods  which  they  wanted 
from  Europe,  was  now  all  that  was  employed  to  fupply  them  with 
the  whole;  But  it  could  not  fuppty  them  with  the  whole,  and  the 
g09as  with  vymch  it  did  fupply  them  were  neceflarily  ibid  vei^  dear. 
The,  capital  which  had  before  bought  but  ^  part  of  the  ^rplys 
prbctuce  dfthe  colonies,  was  now  all  that  was  employed  to  buy  the 
y^j^^,.^  ^^%  i|;.cp^d,not  buy  the  whole  at  any  thing  near,  the  old 
]pii(»,,,an4«  therefore,  whatever  it  did  buy  it  neceflkrily  bought  ve^y 
fh^^  But  in  an  employment  of  capital  in  which  the  merchant 
^y«7  4?fr  .a^jd  bopght  very  cheap,  the  profit  muft  ime  been 
y^rji^rea^  ^n^niuch  above  the  ordinary  level  pf  profit,  in  other 
branjp^eii  q(  tra^e.  This  fuperiprily  of  profit  in  the  colony  trade, 
could  npt  fiul  to  draw  from  other  branches  of  trade  a  part  of  the 
Cil|^tid,!»vh]icbhad  before  been  employed  in  tliem.  But  this  reyuUion 
pf  jC^pit^ ,  as  it  ippfl;^^^^  gradu^ly  increaied, ;  the,  con^p^tition  of 
c^pit^^^n  the  cplpny,tfade,  fo  it  muft  have  gradually  diminiihed 
that  competition  in  all,thofe  other  branches  of  trade  i  as  it  muft  have 
gradually  lowered  the  profits  of  the  one,  fo  it  muft  have  gradually 
r^fe^tbt^.pf^e  ptber,,  till  the  profits  of  all  came  to  a  new  Ifvel, 
^^yjj^^jpjtirpin  and.^f^  higher  than  tliat  at  which  r they  had 

'^*^Tftt'^'doi!il^ebffefti  of  drawing  capital  from  all  other  trades^  arid 

'^Vtotig;  tlWf 'fkt6  of  profit 'fomewhat  higher  than  it  other  wile  would 
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BOOK  have  been  in  all  trades,  was  not  only  produced  by  this  niQQopo1t|L 
upon  its  firft  eftabllfhment,  but  haa  continued  to  be  produced  by 
iteverfince.    i^  ilvJ^sui*  .^t»iiaj|r«/^;raijy^,;,»jrt  t^w- ,^ 

First,  this  monopoly  has  been  continually  drawing  capital  fronpi 
all  other  trades  to  be  employed  in  that  of  the  colomes.    ' 

Though  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  has  increafed  very  much 
fmce  the  eftablifliment  of  the  a£t  of  navigation,  it  certainly  has  not^ 
increafed  in  the  fame  proportion  as  that  of  the  colonies.  But  the 
foreign  trade  of  eveiy  country  naturally  increafes  in  proportion  to 
its  wealth,  its  furplus  produce  in  proportion  to  its  whole  produce; 
and  Great  Britain  having  engrofTed  to  herfelf  almoft  the  whole 
of  what  may  he  called  the  foreign  trade  of  the  poloiue?,  and  her 
capital  not  having  increafed  in  the  fame  pix>por^on  as  the  extent  of 
that  trade,  ihe  could  not  carry  it  on  without  continually  wtfhdra^Kong 
from  other  branches  of  trade  fome  part  of  the  capital  vvhidi  had 
before  been  employed  in  them,  as  well  as  with-holding  from  tiiem 
a  great  deal  more  which  would  otherwifei  have  gone  to  them.  Since 
the  eftablifliment  of  the  aQ  of  navi^libn,  accordingly,  the  colony 
trade  has  been  continually  increafing,  while  many  <l>ther  bi'anches 
of  foreign  trade,  particularly  of  that  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  have 
been  coi^nually  decaying.  Our  manufaftures  for  foreign  &ie, 
inftead  of  b^g  fuited,  as  before  the  aft  of  naWgation,  to  thi6 
ndghbouring  market  of  Europe,  or  to  the  more  diftant  one  of  th^ 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea,  have,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  been  accommodated  to  the  ftill  more  diftant  one  of  the 
polonies,  to  the  market  in  which  diey  have  the  monopoly^  ratbtr 
than  to  that  in  which  they  have  many  competitors.  The  caulet  of 
decay  in  other  branches  of  foreign  trade,  which,  by  Sir  Matthew 
Pecker  and  other  writers,  have  been  fou^t  for  in  the  excels  and 
Improper  mode  of  taxation,  in  the.  high  pdoB  of  iabour,  in  t^^ 
•*;..«  ■  increaie 
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iftcml^  of  hmxityi  &;<i»  maj all  be  found  in  th6  ovtr-gto^kih  ibff^^Af. 
the  colony  trade.  The  mercantile  capital  of  Great  Britain,  thottgk  rt 
very  great,  yet  not  being  infinite  1  and  though  greatly  increafed 
finCe  the  a£fc  of  navigation,  yet  not  being  increafed  in  the  fame 
^ro^ortion  as  the  colony  trade,  that  trade  could  not  pollibly  be 
carried  on  without  withdramng  fome  part  of  that  capital  from 
Dther  branches  of  trade,  nor  confequently  without  fome  decay  (^ 
tbo& other  branches.  ;:  l!: 

.-^^^—      V  ■    '  ■>■*    .^, 

■^  Bhxslamb,.  h  muft  be  obfervcd^  was  a  great  trading  country, 
her  mercantile  capital  was  very  great  and  likely  to  become  ftill 
^tater  and  greater  every^  day,  not  only  before  the  z&,  of  naviga- 
tion had  eflablifhed  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  but  before 
that  trade  Was  very  coniiderable.  In  the  Dutch  war,  during  the 
government  of  Cromwel,  her  navy  was  fupericr  to  that  of  Hol- 
land;  and  in  diat  which  bn^  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  rdgn 
of  Charlb  It.  it  was  at  lieaft  equal,  pei4iaps  fuperior^  to  the 
nnited  navies  of  ffhmce  and  Holland.  Irs  fuperiorityr  perhaps;^ 
Would  icarce  appear  greater  in  the  prefent  times ;  at  leaft  if  the 
Dutch  navy  was  to  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  the  Dutch  com- 
merce now  which  it  did  then.  But  this  great  naval  power  could 
not,  inatherof  thofe  wars,  be  owing  to  the  a  A  of  navigation. 
During  the  firft  of  them  the  plan  of  that  a£l  had  been  but  )uft 
formed  j  and  though  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  fecond  it  had 
been  fuUy  'ena6ted  by  legal  authority  j  yet  no  part  of  it  could 
have  had  time  to  produce  any  coniiderable  eifefV,  and  leaft  of  all 
that  part  which  eftablilhed  the  exclufive  trade  to  the  colonies. 
Bodi  the  colonies  and  their  trade  were  inccmriderable  then  in  com- 
pariibn  of  whitt  they  are  now.  The  ifland  of  Jamaica  was  an 
unwholifome  deikrt,  little,  inhabited  and  lefii  cultivated.  New 
York  and  New  Jerfey  were  in  the  polTeinon  of  the  Dutch :  the 
half  of  St.  Chriftopher's  in  that  of  the  French,  The  ifland  of 
i^-ft)nr  ^  Antigua, 
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B  O  o  K  Antigua,  the  two<  Carolinas;  PenTylvaniai  Geoi*gia;  and  Nova 
Scotia,  were  not  planted.  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  New  Eng- 
land were  planted  j  and  though  they  were  very  thriving  cplo^^c9» 
yet  there  was  not,  perhaps,  at  that  time  either  in  Evirop$|,,9f 
Amtfrka  a  fmgte  perTon  who  forefaw  or  even  fufpe^ed  t^ejf^p^i^ 
progrefs  which  they  have  fincemade  in  wealth,  population 'iin^ 
improvement.  The  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  in  Aiort,  was  the  pnly 
JBritifli  colony  of  any  confequence  of  which  the  condition.  Attbftt 
time  bore  any  refemblance  to  what  it  is  at  prefent.  The  tr^e  ^ 
the  colonies,  of  which  England,  even  for  fome  time  after  die  ai^  9£ 
navigation,  enjoyed  but  a  part  (for  the  a£l  of  navigation  Wja?  n<^ 
very  ftri&ly  e)tecuted  till  feveral  years  after  it  was  enabled),  C,QUU 
not  at  that  time  bethecaufe  of  the  great  trade  of  J^^gland,  ^0|^, 
of  the  great  naval  power  which  was  fupportc^  by  that  fra^^.  jj^^ 
trade  which  at  that  time  fupported  that  great  n^v;^  pQ^£c...^a(^. 
the  trade  of  Europe,  and  of  the  countjies  which  Ue^oun^  tl^, 
Mediterranean  fea.  But  the  (hare  which  Great  Britain  jatpr^^ 
ilent  enjoys  of  that  trade  could  not  fupport  ^y;  fi^h  gfeat;^y|^i 
pdwer.  Had  the  growing  trade  of  the  colonies  been  left  ffipe  t^ 
all  nations,  whatever  fhare  of  it  might  have  fallen  to  Great  3(;i* 
tain,  and  a  very  condderable  (hare  would  probably  have  lallen  ^ 
her,  muft  have  been  all  an  addition  to  this  great  trade  of  which 
(he  was  before  in  poflfeffion. ;  In  confequence  of  the  mojM^ly,  th^ 
increafe  of-  tlM  colony  trade  has  not  fb' much  occafionbd  an 
addition  to  the  trade  which  Great  Britain  had  before,  as  a  tota} 
change  in  its  direction.  .     j  .    .  ,     f^  . 

'   fixooNOLY,  this  rcumopoly  has  neceflkrily  contributed'  to  kt€gi 
up  the  rate  of  profit  in  all  the  different  branches  of  BAtifhihUJ^'' 
higher  than  it  naturally  would  have  been^  had  all  natiohs  becSt^') 
allowed  a  free  trade  to  the  Britifli  colonies."  ^pl^'u^Vi'm:*:^*H'^^ 

rbod  flomt'^^^i  llrilbiic  ii'jf  vijd  ffjod  ftnm  ."^ifietuM'n 
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"'^ 'The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  as  it  ncceflar|ly  drew  to- 
MriUtlii  that  trade  a  greater  proportion  of  the  capitai  of  Great 
fikitaih  than  what  would  have  gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord;  lb 
b^^e  ixpuUion  of  all  foreign  capitals  it  neceflarily  reduced  the 
Whole  quantity  of  capital  employed  in  that  trade  below  what  it 
naiuilally  would  have  been  in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade.  But,  by 
l^flbning  the  competition  of  capitals  in  that  branch  of  trade,  it 
iiet^^ltaiity  raifed  the  rate  of  the  profit  in  that  branch.  By  le(Ien< 
i%t6o' the  competition  of  Britifti  capitals  in  all  other  branches 
cit'  trifide,  it  necefllarily  raifed  the  rate  of  Britifh  profit  in  all  thoie 
other  branches.  Whatever  may  have  been,  at  any  particular  period, 
flrite  the  eftablilhment  of  the  a£t  of  navigation,  the  ftate  or 
e:i(iait  of  the  mercantile  capital  of  Great  Britain,  the  monopoly 
<^  the  colony  trade  muft,  during  the  continuance  of  that  ftate, 
have  railed  the  ordinary  rate  of  Britifh  profit  higher  than  it  other- 
Mvffe  wbuld  have  been  both  in  that  and  in  all  the  other  branches  of 
Bntill^  trade.  If,  fmce  the  eftablifhment  of  the  slQ:  of  naviga. 
tion,  the  ordinary  rate  of  Britifli  profit  has  fallen  confiderably,  as 
it  c^itainly  has,  it  muft  have  fallen  ftill  lower,  had  not  the  mo> 
nbpoly  eftablilhed  by  that  a£t  contributed  to  keep  it  up. 

But.  whatever  raifes  in  any  country  the  ordinaiy  rate  of.  profil! 
higher  than  it  otherwife  would  be,  necefiarily  fubje£ts  that  country 
both  to  an  abfolute  and  to  a  relative  difad vantage  in  every  branch 
of  trade  of  which  fhe  has  not  the  monopoly.  i^^. 

It  fubjefts  her  to  an  abfolute  difadvantage :  becaufe  in  fuch 
branches  of  trade  her  merchants  cannot  get  this  greater  profit, 
wi^nt .  .felling  dearer  than  they  oth*:rwire  would  do  both  the 
goods  i  9^  foreign  countries  wliich  they  import  into  their  own, 
and  the  goods  of  their  own  country,  which  they  export  to  fo« 
reign  countries.  Their  own  country  muft  Ibotii  buy  dearer  and 
felt  d^rer  j  muft  both  buy  lefs  and  fell  lefs ;  muft  both  enjoy  lefs 
and  produce  lels  than  %e  otherwife  would  do« 
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It  fubje^ls  her  ta  a  i dative  difadvantage  j  beesufe  m  ilKfi: 
binnchcs  of  trade  it  fets  other  countries  which  are  not  fiibjeft  ta 
the  lame  abfohite  difadvantage  either  moire  above  her  or  lefs  beloVv^ 
hci'  than  they  otherwife  would  be.  It  enables  them  both  to  tn)oy 
more  and  to  produce  more  in  proportion  to  what  (he  enjoys  and 
produces.  It  renders  their  fupeuonty  {renter  or  their  infftnority  left 
than  itptherwife  would  be.  By  raifmg  the  price  of  li^r  produce 
Above  wdiat  it  otherwife  would  be*  it  enables  the  merqlumtp  of 
other  countries  to  underfell  her  in  foreign  markets,  and  thereby  tO' 
judle  her  out  of  almoft  all  thofe  branches  of  trade,  of  which  (he 
has  not  the  monopoly^  ,  

Our  merchants  frequently  complain  of  the  hig^  wages  of 
Britidi  labour  as  the  caufe  of  their  manufactures  being  undorfolid 
in  foreign  markets ;  but  they  are  iilent  about  the  high  profits  of 
ilock.  They  complain  of  the  extravagant  gain  of  qtber  peoplej 
but  they  fay  nothing  of  their  own.  The  high  profits  of  ^ritifhr. 
ftock,  however,  may  contribute  towards  raifing  the  price  of  Briti(b 

manufactures  in  many  cafes  as  much,  and  in  ibme  perhaps  more 
than  the  high  wages  of  Britifh  labour. 


It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  capital  of  Great  Britain,  one 
may  juftly  fay,  has  partly  been  drawn  and  partly  been  driven  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  different  branches  of  trade  of  which  fhe  has 
not  the  monopoly ;  from  the  trade  of  Europe  in  particular,  and 
from  that  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

L 

It  has  partly  been  drawn  from  thofe  branches  of  trade^  by  the 
attraction  of  fuperior  profit  in  the  colony  trade  in  confequenco 
of  the  continual  increafe  of  that  trade,  and*  of  die  continual  in- 
fufficiency  of  the  capital  which  had  carried  it  on  one  year  to  <:arry 
it  on  the  next.  .  \     >.t4t(;^i.,ioo 
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It  has  partly  been  driven  from  them  j  by  the  advantage  which   CHAP, 
the  high  rai»  of  profit,  eftabUihed  in  Great  Biltain,  gives  to  other 
countries,  in  aU  tlie  different  branches  of  trade  o(  which  Gre^t 
Bxitain  has  not  the  monopoly.  ..^ 

'  As  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has  drawn  from  thofc 
other  branches  a  part  of  the  Britifli  capital  which  would  other- 
wife  have  been  employed  in  them,  fo  it  has  forced  into  them 
inainy  foreign  capitals  which  would  never  have  gone  to  them,  had 
tiiey  not  been  expelled  from  the  colony  trade.  In  thofe  other 
branches  of  trade  it  has  diminiflied  the  competition  of  British 
capitals,  and  thereby  raifed  the  rate  of  Britifli  profit  higher  than 
it  otherwife  would  have  been.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  incrcafed 
the  competition  of  foreign  capitals,  and  thereby  funk  the  rate  of 
foreign  profit  lower  than  it  otherwife  would  have  been.  Both  in 
the  one  way  and  in  the  other  it  muft  evidently  have  fubjefted 
Great  Biitain  to  a  relative  difadvantage  in  all  thofe  other  branches 

of  trade.     '  J, 

vtldfiU  to  'wi-ij  -nl'  .  ■  ,  .  i\ 

r>^  Thx  dolony  trade,  however,  it  may  perhaps  be  faid,  is  more 

advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than  any  other;  and  the  mono* 

poly,    by  forcing  into  that  trdde   a  greater  proportion    of  the 

capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what  would  otherwife  have  gone  to 

it,  has  turned  that  capital  into  an  employment  more  advantage- 

OQS  to  the  country  than  any  other  which  it  could  have  found. 

The  moft  advantageous  employment  of  any  capital  to  the 
country  to  which  it  belongs,  is  thav:  which  maintains  there  tlie 
greateft  quantity  of  produdive  labour,  and  increafes  the  moft 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  that  coun- 
try. But  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  which  any  capital 
emptoved  in  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption  can  main- 
tain i$  "^X^y  in  proportion,  it  has  been  Aewn  in  the  fecond 
book,  td  the  frequency  of  its  returns.     A  capital  of  a  thoufand 
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BOOK  pounds,  for  example,  employed  in  a  foreign  trade  of  confump- 
'^'       tlon,  of  vvliich  the  returns  are  made  regularly  once  in  the  year^ 
can  keep  in  coiiftant  employment   in  the  country  to  which  it 
belongs  a  quantity  of  productive  labour  equal  to  what  a  thou* 
fand  pounds  can  maintain  there  for  a  year.     If  the  returns  are ' 
made  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year  it  can  keep  in  conftant  employ^ 
ment  a  quantity  of  productive  labour  equal  to  what  two  or  three 
thoufand  pounds  can  maintain  there  for  a  year.     A  foreign  trade . 
of  confumption  cairied  on  with  a  neighbouring  country  is  upon, 
this  account  in  general  more  advantageous  than  one  carried  oa- 
with  a  diflant  country;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  a  direCl  foreign 
tiade  of   confumption,    as  it    has  likewife  been  (hewn  in  the. 
fecond  book,   is  in  general  more,  advantageous  than  a  rounder - 
about  one; 

But  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  fo  far  as  it  has  operated; 
upon  the  employment  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain,  has  in  all^ 
cafes  forced  fome  part  of  it  from-  a  foreign  trade  of  conftSmption . 
carried,  on.  with  a  neighbouring  countiy,  to  one  carried  on  with< 
a  more  diftant  country,  and  in  many  cafes  from  a  direCt  foreigq. 
trade  of  confumption  to  a  round-about  one. 

First,  the  monopoly  of.  the  colony  trade  has'  in  allr  cafea 
forced  fome  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from  a  foreign 
trade  of  confumption  carried  on  with  a  neighbouring  to  one  car-  • 
cied  on  with  a  more  diftant'country. 


It  has,  in  all  cafes,  forced  fome  part  of  that  capital  from  the 
trade  with  Europe,  and  with  the  countries  which  lie  round  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  to  that  with  the  more  dtftant  i-eglons  of  >^mer 
rica  and  the  Weft  Indies,  from  which  the  returns  are  neceflarily 
lefs  frequent,  not  only  on  account  of  the  greater  diftance^  but  on 
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«c(X>«nt  of  the  psculiar  circamftances  of  thofe  countries.  New 
oolonies,  it  hai  already  been  obferved*  are  always  underftocked. 
Theiri>  capital  is  always  much  Icfs  than  what  they  could  employ 
wkh  |;rdat  profit  andtadvantage  in  the  improvement  and  cultiva- 
tion of  their  land.  They  have  a  conllant  demand,  therefore,  for 
movei  capital •  than  they  have  of  their  own  i  and,  in  order  to  fup- 
plyvthe  deficiency  of  their  own,  they  endeavour  to  borrow  as  much  • 
as  theyi  (an  of  the  mother  country,  to  whom  they  ai^,  therefore, 
always  in  debt*  The  moft  common' way  in -which  the  colonifte 
GontraA!  thb  debt,  is. not  1^  borrowing  upon  bond  of  the  rich 
psople  of.  the  mother  country,  thoughr  they  fomethnes  do  this  to6, 
but  by  running  as  much  in  arrear  to  their  correfpondents,  who  • 
fupply '  them  <with<goods  from  iEurope,  as  thofe  correfpondents  will 
allow  them.  Their: annual  retuiiM  frequently  do  nx>t  amount  to  more 
than .  a  thii'dy  and  fometimes  not  to  fo  great  a  proportion  of  what 
they  owe.  The  whole  capital,  therefore,  which  their  correfpondents 
advance  to  thim  is  (eldomi returned  to  Britain  in  \e&  than  three*. 
and  Ibmetimes  not  in  lefs  than  four  or  five  yearsi  But  a  Britifli 
capital  of.  a  thoufiind  pounds,  for  example,  which  is  returned  to  - 
Great  Britain  only-once  in  fivejears,  can  keep  in  conftant  employ^^ 
ment  only  one-fifth .  part  of.the  Britifh  induftry  which  it  could 
maintain  if.  the  whole  was  returned  once.in  the- year;  and,  inftead 
of  the  quantity  of  induftry  .which  a  thoufand  <pound6  could  main- 
taui  for  a  year,  can  keep  in  conftant  employment  the  quantity  only 
which  two  hundred  pounds  can  maintain  for  a  year.  The  planter; 
no  doubt,  by  the  high  price  which  he  pays  for  the  goods  from  Eu<« 
rope,  by ,  the  intereft  upon  the  bills  which  he  grants  at  diftant  dates,' 
and  by  the  commi/fion  upon>the  renewal  of  thofe  which  he  grants 
at  near  dates,  makes  up,  and. probably  more  than  makes  up,  all 
the  lo(a  which  his  correfpondent'can  fuftain  by  this  delays  But/ 
though  ^  may  make  up  the  loft  of  his  corre^ondent,  he  cannot 
iMkcAip.thatQf.Oisat  Britain.    In  a  trade  of.  which  the  returns 
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n  n  ()  K  arc  very  diftant,  the  profit  of  the  merchant  may  be  as  great  or 
greater  than  in  one  in  which  tliey  are  very  frequent  and  near;  but 
the  advantage  of  the  country  in  which  he  refides,  the  quantity  of 
productive  labour  conftantly  maintained  there,  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  muft  always  be  much  els.  That  the 
returns  of  the  trade  to  America,  and  ftill  more  thofc  of  that  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  are,  in  general,  not  only  more  diftant,  but  more 
irregular,  and  more  uncertain  too,  than  thofe  of  the  trade  to  any 
part  of  Europe,  or  even  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the 
Mediterranean  Tea,  will  readily  be  allowed,  I  imagine,  Ky  ever^ 
body  who  lias  any  experience  of  thofe  different  branches  of  tr<)uc. 

'  Sbcondly,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has,   i      nany 
•cafes,  forced  fomc  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from  a 
dircdl  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  into  a  round-about  one. 

"  A  MONO  the  enumerated  commodities  which  can  be  fent  to  no 
other  market  but  Great  Britain,  there  are  feveral  of  which  the 
quantity  exceeds  very  much  the  confumption  of  Great  Britain,  and 
of  which  a  part,  therefore,  muft  be  exported  to  other  countries. 
But  this  cannot  be  Jone  without  forcing  fome  part  of  the  capital 
of  Great  Britain  into  a  round>about  foreign  trade  of  confumption. 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  for  example,  fend  annually  to  Great  Bri- 
tain upwards  of  ninety-fix  thoufand  hoglheads  of  tobacco,  and  the 
confumption  of  Great  Britain  is  faid  not  to  exceed  fourteen  thoufand* 
Upwards  of  eighty- two  thoufand  hogftieads,  therefore,  muft  be 
exported  to  other  countries,  to  France,  to  Holland,  and  to  the 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Baltick  and  Mediterranean  feas. 
But,  that  part  of  the  capital  of  Grea*  VMinn  v/hich  brings  thofe 
eighty-two  thoufand  lijgflieads  to  Qt»t  3^:  ^hich        jtports 

them  from  th«nce  to  thoft  other  couhviu.,  ana  which  brmgs  back 
liom  tbo^  other  co^tnes  to  Great  Britain  ekhei*  goods  or  Kioney 
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in  retnrn*  is  employed  in  a  round-about  foreign  trade  of  conrump- 
lion  i  and  ii  necei&rily  forced  into  tlus  employment  in  oi^  to 
dii'pofc  o(  this  frcat  furplus.     If  we  would  compute  in  how  many 
ycais  the  whole  of  tihi»  capital  ii  likely  to  come  back  K>  (Jrcat  Bri- 
tain, we  mull   I  '  i  to  the  diftancc  of  the  AtncricaM  returns  that  of 
the  i^turni  from  thoie  otliei  countries.     li\  m  tlie  diicft  foreign 
trade  of  confamption  which  we  f^riy  on  wih  America,  tlie  whole 
capital  employed  frequently  does  not  cunie  back  in  lefs  tlian  tiiree 
or  four  years  ^  the  whole  capital  employed  in  this  round-a.    m  one 
U  not  likely  to  come  back  in  lefs  than  foui  or  five.    It'  the  v  \c  can 
keep  in  conftant  employment  but  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  o'  the 
domeftick  induAry  which  could  be  maintained  by  a  ca[)it.  ^  t  ctm  <ed 
«nce  in  the  year,  the  other  can  keep  in  conftant  cniploym     .  but  a. 
fourth  or  a  fifth  port  of  that  indudry.     fiut»  had  x^t  the    olonii* 
been  confined  to  the  market  of  Great  Britain  for  ttie  fale  (ji  ^m"' 
tobacco,  very  little  more  of  it  would  probably  have  come  t     u 
than  what  was  ncccffary  for  the  iiome  confumption.     The 
which  Great  Britain  purchafet  at  preient  for  her  own  confut 
with  the  great  furplus  of  tobacco  which  fhe  exports  to  other  i 
tiies,  ihe  would,  in  this  cafe,  prcbably  have  purchafed  witi 
immediate  produce  of  her  owninduAry,  or  with  fome  part  ot 
own  manufa£tures.     That  produce,  thofe  manufaftures,  inflea 
being  almoft  entirely  fiiited  to  one  great  market,  as  at  prei     r, 
would  probably  have  been  fitted  to  a  ^reat  number  of  fmaller  m^  - 
kets.    Inflead  of  one  great  round-about  foreign  trade  of  confum^  - 
tion,  Great  Britain  would  probably  have  carried  on  a  great  num 
bcr  of  fmall  direct  foreign  trades  of  the  fame  kind.     On  accoiini 
of  the  frequency  of  the  returns,  a  part,  and,  probably,  but  a  fniall 
part }  perhaps  not  above  a  third  or  a  fourth,  of  the  ca[Htal  which  at 
prefent  carries  on  this  great  round-about  trade,  might  have  been- 
fufficient  to  carry  on  all  thofe  fmall  direct  ones,  might  have  kept  in 
constant  employment  an  equal  quantity  of  Britifh  induflry,  and: 
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JB  Op  K  have  equally  fupported  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labom* 
of  Great  Britain.  All  the  purpofes  of  this  trade  being,  in  this 
manner,  anfwered  by  a  much  fmaller  capital,  there. would  , have 
been  a  large  ipare  capital  to  apply  to  other  purpofes. ;  to.innprQve 
the  lands,  to  increase  the  manufactures,  and  to  extend,  the  com- 
^merce  of  Great  Britain ;  to  come  into  competition  at  leafl:  with 
the  other  Britifh  capitals  employed  in  all  thofe  different  ways* 
to  reduce  the  rat«  of  profit  in  them  all,  and  thereby  to  give  to 
Great  Britain,  in  all  of  them,  a  fuperiority  over  other  countries 
»ftill  greater  than  what  fhe  at  prefent  poffefles.      t  -     .  ^^t:  -^i-Hjiofl 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  too  lias  forced  fome  pait 
of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from  all  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption  to  a  carrying  trade ;  and,  confequently,  from  fupporting 
more  or  lefs  the  induflry  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  employed  alto- 
gether in  fupporting  partly  that  of  the  colonies,  and  partly  that  of 
Tome  other  countries,  . 

The  goods,  for  example,  which  are  annually  purchafed  with  the 
great  furplus  of  eighty-two  thoufand  hogfheads  of  tobacco  annu- 
ally re-exported  from  Great  Britain,  are  not  all  confumed  in  Great 
Britain.  Part  of  them,  linen  from  Germany  and  Hdlland,  for 
example,  is  returned  to  the  colonies  for  their  paiticiilar  confump- 
tion.  But,  that  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  which  buys 
fha  tobacco  with  which  this  linen  is  afterwards  bought,  is  neceif- 
farily  withdrawn  from  fupporting  the  induftry  of  Great  Britain, 
to  be  employed  altogether  in  fupporting  partly  that  of  the  ctilo-' 
nies,  and  partly  that  of  the  particular  countries  who  pay  for  this 
tobacco  with  the  produce  of  their  own  induftry.  "•  k*  tmj 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  befides,  by  forcing  towards 
it  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than 
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what  would  natui-ally  have  gone  to  it,  fcems  to  have  broken  altc-  CH  A  P^ 
gether  that  natural  balance  which  would  otherwife  have  taken  place 
among  all  the  different  branches  of  Britiih  induftry.  The  indu* 
ftry  of  Great  Bi-itain,  inftead  of  being  accommodated  to  a  great 
number  of  fmall  markets,  has  been  principally  fuited  to  one  great 
market.  Her  commerce,  inftead  of  running  in  a  great  nuniber  of 
froall  channels,  has  been  taught  to  ren  principally  in  one  great 
channel.  But  the  whole  fyftem  of  her  induftry  and  commerce  has 
thereby  been  rendered  iefs  fecure;  the  whole  ftote  of  her  body 
politick  Iefs  healthful  than  it  otherwife  would  have  been.  In  her 
prefent  condition.  Great  Britain  refembles  one  of  thofe  unwhol- 
ibme  bodies  in  wdiidh  fome  of  'die  vital  parts  are  overgrown, 
and  whidi,  upon  that  account,  are  liable  to  many  dai^rous  dif- 
orders  fcarce  incident  to  thoTe  in  which  idl  ^he  parts  are  more  pro* 
perly  proportioned.  A  fmall  (top  in  that  great  blood  veflel,  which 
has  been  artificially  fwelled  beyond  its  natural  dimenfions,  and 
through  which  an  unnatural  proportion  of  the  induftry  and  com- 
merce of  the  countiy  has  been  forced  to  circulate,  is  veiy  likely  to 
bring  <m  the  moft  dangerous  diforders  upon  the  whole  body  poli. 
■tide.  The  axpcSiation  of  a  ruptine  with  the  colonies,  accordingly, 
has  ftruck  the  people  of  Great  Britain  with  more  terror  than  they 
ever  feh  for  a  Spaniih  armada  or  a  French  invafion.  It  was  this 
terror,  whether  well  or  illgrounded,  which  rendered  the  repeal  of  the 
ftamp  a6t  a  popular  meafure,  among  the  merchants  at  lead.  In  the 
total  eliclufion  fiom  the  colony  market,  was  it  to  laft  only  for  a  few 
years,  tiie  greater  part  of  our  merchants  ufed  to  fancy  that  they 
forefaw  an  entire  ftop  to  their  trade;  the  greater  part  of  our  mailer 
maniUa^turers,  the  entire  ruin  of  their  bufmeis  i  and  the  greater 
part  of  our  workmen  an  end  of  their  employment.  A  rupture  witii 
any  of  our  neighbours  upon  the  continent,  though  Hkdy  too  to 
occafion  fome  ftop  or  interruption  in  the  employments  of  fume  of 
all  diefe  diffierent  orders  of  people,  is  forefccn,  however,  without 
Vol.  II.  E  e  any 
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any  fuch  general  emotion.  The  blood,  of  which  the  circulation  is 
ftopt  in  fome  of  the  fmalier  vehcis,  eafily  dilgorges  itfelf  into  die 
greater,  without  occafloning  any  dangerous  diforder ;  but,  when  it 
is  ftopt  in  any  of  the  greater  veiiels,  convulfioni,  apopleii^,  or 
death,  are  the  immediate  and  unavoidable  confequences.  If  but 
one  of  thofe  overgrown  manufa6tures,  which,  by  means  either  of 
bounties,  or  of  the  monopoly  of  the  home  and  colcmy  markets^ 
have  been  artificially  raifed  up  to  an  unnatural  hei^,  finds  fome 
fmall  ftop  or  interruption  in  its  employment,  it  frequently  occa- 
iions  a  mutiny  and  diforder  alarming  to  governmejit,  and  :embar-> 
rafTihg  even  to  the  deliberations  of  the  legiflature.  How  great, 
therefore,  would  be  the  diforder  and  confufion,  it  was  th6ught. 
Which  mxxCt  neceffarily  be  occafioned  by  a  fudden  and  endre  flop 
in  the  employment  of  fo  great  a  proportion  of  our  principal  mana<p> 
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'  Some  moderate  and  gradual  relaxation  of  the  laws  which  give  to- 
Great  Britain  the  exclufive  trade  to  the  colonies,  till  it  is  rehdered 
in  a  great  meafure  free,  feems  to  be  the  only  expedient  which  can 
deliver  her  from  this  danger,  which  can  enable  her  or  even  force  her 
to  withdraw  fome  part  of  her  capital  from  this  overgrown  employ- 
ment, and  to  turn  it,  though  with  lefs  profit,  towards  othcir 
employments;  and  which,  by  gradually  diminifhtng  one  branch 
of  herinduftiy  and  gradually  increafing  all  the  reft,  can  by  degrees 
reftore  all  the  different  branches  of  it  to  that  natural,  healthful  and 
proper  proportion  which  perfeft  liberty  neceffarily  eflablifhes,  and 
which  peffeft  liberty  can  alone  prefcrve.  To  open  the  colony  trade 
all  at  once  to  all  nations,  might  not  only  occafion  fome  tranfitoiy 
iilconveniency,  but  a  great  permanent  lofs  to  the  gi-cater  part  of 
thofe  whofe  induflry  or  capital  is  at  prefent  engaged  in  it.  The 
fudden  lofs  of  the  employ  n^ent  even  of  the  fhips  which  import 
the  eighty-two  thoufand  hogfheads  of  tbbaccb,  which  are  over  and 
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above  the  confomption  of  Great  Britain,  might  alone  be  felt  very  C  HA  P* 
fenfibly.  Such  are  the  unfortunate  effects  of  all  the  regulations  of  the 
mercantllefyftem !  They.not  only  introduce  very  dangerous  diforders 
into  the  (late  of  the  body  politic,  but  diforders.  which  it  is  often 
difficult  to  remedy,  without  occafioning  for  a  time,  at  lead,  flill 
greater  diforders.  In  what  manner,  therefore,  the  colony  trade 
ought  gradually  to  be  opened  ;  what  are  the  reilraints  which  ought 
iir&i  and  what  are  thofe  which  ought  laft  to  be  taken  away  {  or  in 
what  manner  the  natural  fyflem  of  perfect  liberty  and  juftice  ought 
gradually  to  be  reftored,  we  muft  leave  to  the  wifdom  of  future 
ftatefmen  and  legiflators  to  determine,    ja14.su.  -m3  li;'^  fr?v^  j^'iijtui 

Five  different  events,  unforefeen  and  unthought  of,  have  very 
fortunately  concurred  to  hinder  Great  Britain  from  feeling,  fo 
fenfibly  as  it  was  generally  expe6led  fhe  would,  the  total  exclufion 
which  has  now  taken  place  for  more  than  a  year  (from  the  firfl 
of  December,  1774)  from  a  very  important  branch  of  the  colon/ 
trade,  that  of  the  twelve  afTociated  provinces  of  North  America. 
Firft,  thpfe  colonies  in  preparing  themfelves  for  their  non-impor- 
tation  agreement,  drained  Great  Britain  compleatly  of  all  the  com- 
modities whiich  were  fit  for  their  market :  fecondly,  the  extraordi- 
nary demand  of  the  Spanifh  Flota  has,  this  year,  drained  Germany 
and  the  north  of  many  commodities,  linen  in  particular,  which 
ufed  to  come  into  competition,  even  in  the  Britiih  market,  with 
the  manufaftmes  of  Great  Britain :  thirdly,  the  peace  between  Ruf- 
(ia  and  Turkey  has  occafioned  an  extraordinary  demand  from  the 
Turkey  market,  which,  during  the  diftrefs  of  the  country,  and 
while  a  Ruffian  fleet  was  cruizing  in  the  Archipelago,  had  been 
very  poorly  fuppUecl :  fourthly,  the  demand  of  the  north  of  Eu-t 
rppe  fpr  the  manufjiftures  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  increafmg 
from  year  to  year  for  fome  time  paft :  and,  fifthly,  the  late  parti- 
tion and  con^^yential^aci^cation  of  Polaiid,  by  opening  the  mar- 
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ket  o£  tliat]gnrat  cantntry,  have  tli&Si  year  added:  aaveatraor^foiai^ 
demand  ffom  thence  to  the  incveaftng  demand  o£  the  north.  The^ 
events  are  sdl,  except  the  fourth,  in  their  nature  tranfitory  and 
^itfentdi  and  tlie<  excknon  from  fb  intportant  a  bratndi  of  the 
colony 'trade,  if  unfortunately  it  ihould  continue  much  longer* 
may  ftill  oeeafion  fome  degree  of-  diftrefsv  This  diftFef»,  however, 
is  it  will  come  cm  gradually,  will  be  felt  much  IcCs  ieverely  thaiQi.iiF 
it  had  come'  on  all 'at  once;  and,  in  the  mean^  time^  the  indu^y^amt 
capital  of  the  countiry  may  find  »  new  employment  and  ditte^ion» 
lb  as  to  prevent  it  from  ever  rifnig  to  any  confiderable  height.    ^^^.^ 

■  Thb  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore,  fo  far  as  it  ha» 
turned  towar(h  that  trade  a  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  o£ 
Great  Britain  than  what  would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it,  has  in 
all  cafes  turned  it,  from  a  foreign  trade  of  eonfumption  with  a  neigh- 
bouring,, into  one  with  a  more  diflant  country;  in  many  cafes,,  fromj 
a  diredt  foreign  trade  of  eonfumption,.  into  a  round-about  one  i. 
and  in  fome  cafes,  from  al^  foreign  trade  of  confumptioi^  into  a. 
carrying  trade.    It  has  in  aH  cafes^,  therefore^,  turned  it,  from  «< 
direction  in  which  it  would  have  maintained  a  greater  quantity  of; 
productive  hibour,.  into  one,,  in  which  it  can  maintain  a  much : 
fmallei'  quantity.    By  fuiting,  befides,  ta  otie  particular  market: 
only  fo  great  a  part  of  the  induihy  and.commerce  of  Great  Britain'^ 
it  has  rendered  the  whole  ftate  of  that  induftry  and  commerce  more 
precariou»  and  lefs-  fecure,  than.if  thdr  produce  had.  been  accom?- 
modated  to  a  greater  variety  of  markets*  ihodMcrir 

Wb  muft  carefully  diftinguifh  between  theeff6£bs  of  tl^  colony 
trade  and  thofe  of  the  monopoly  of  that  trade.The  former  are  always  > 
and  neceflarily  beneficial ;  the  latter  always  and  neeeffarily  hurtful. 
But  the  former  are  fo  beneficial,  that  the  colony  trade,  though  fubje£i 
to  a  monopoly,  and  notwithftanding  the  hurtful  efie6^s  of  that 
:im,.      4  monopoly,. 
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wm6p9l^t\^&alA  upon  the  whole  betuBfidaU.  and  greatly  bonefiiciatj   CFf  AP. 
tibugh  a  goDfib  deal  kfa  fo  thaa  it  otherwir^  wQuld  b^^  Uur.m-ii 

oiiTiis  dfelbofidse  <»l<m9i  taadtiiaitsioatuml'  3Bii»frQ9.  (late,  is;  ta- 
epffn  d'  greats  t^Mmgb  didant  ixkaijcet  foo  fiadt  pants  of  tbopnodnce. 
eP  Briti>(h  indtiftpy'  aftmay  axoettdi  the  flbmand  of  tho  aaackct^  ncartr 
ho«h%V  of  i4k><^  o^  Buro|}»an<l^til«co!iM(vie»'whwh  liQEOiiinttho 
Medke^^MieiiH  feat  In  k«-  natural  and  iftc^  date  the  oolony»  ttauK 
without  drawkig^  fi'oni'  tho<b  mavktts  any  pavt  of  the  produce'  whiclt 
had  ever  been:  ient  to>  them,  encoorages  G^eat  Biitaia  to  increaik 
the  Airpku  continua)ty>by  OMitilnualfjpprefeiildng'newi  eqiiivalentsto 
1t^  exchanged  f6r  it.  In  ii^  natural'  aAd'fi>e0  flatev  the  colon)!^  tvade 
tends  to  increafe  the  quantity  oF]^odfti^!«v«IabQtirihi'QrcailhB(itaa^. 
but  without  altering  in  any  relied  the  dire^ion  of  that  which  had: 
beisik  employed  thire  befec*.  In  the  natftraL'and.  iiFeoi  fta^e  of-  the 
eoteny  trade*^  tftt^^competbabn  of  ait  other  natioiwwould^luader  the 
rate  oiF profit itJMajrifirig  aboiwrtfar  eoMBAOfr-lBvel^ther  'm^  the  new 
market,  br  i»  liw  new  vax^iaifftamAm  The  navir.  markev  without 
drawing  any  tlujig  fironkfhfrohionek  would  oreate,.  il  one  inay  fay 
f»,  »nelt produce £or.itS!OWftiiipply7}  aadthat ncm^sctducewoirid 
okiflittttr  »  nsiR  capital:  fbr  carryisi^  en  thfi  newr  employmeol: 
iiririckin  tfaeifiune  mannBir  wonlivdnor  nothins fronr  the.Ql4ofK)H] 
^iyiJiui  ;»i.?;ii^  *v^.  •  ■  .    .»<>.-^o;;rigq!SJKyis;<^  viae 

"^  Tre  monopoly  of  the  cotonytradfeaOnthecontraryv  byexohidiiig. 
ihe  coJhipetitton  of  dthernations,  and  thereby  raifitig  the  rate  of 
proht  both  in  the  new  marltet  and  in  1^  neW'  employmwic,  diawa 
produce  from  the  old.  market  and  capkal^  ftom  the  cMi  employment. 
To  augment  our  fliare  of  the  colony  trade  beyandwhat>  it  others- 
wife  would  be,  is  the  avowed  purpofe  of  the  monopoly.  If  our 
(hare  of  that  trade  were  to  be  no  greater  with,  than  it  would  have 
beenwilliQUi!  the  liioliopc^,  thsrecouM  have  been  ndreafon  for 
eibbUfhing  the  moA<^ly.    But  whatever  forces  into^ajbranch  of 
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trade  of  which, thd  returns  are  flower  and  more  dlftant  than  thofe 
of  the  greater  part  of  other  trades,  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
capital  of  any  country,  than  what  of  its  own  accord  would  gd  td 
that*  branch,  hecefTarily  renders  the  whole  quantity  of  prodUfiHve 
labour  annually  maintained  there,  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  that  country  lefs  than  they  otherwife  would  be. 
It  keeps  down  the  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  below 
,what  it  would  naturally  rife  to,  and  thereby  diminifhes  their  power 
of  accumulation.  It  not  only  hinders,  at  all  times,  their  capital 
from  maintaining  fo  great  a  quantity  of  produ£tive  labour  as  it 
(would  otherwife  maintain,  but  it  hinders  it  from  increafmg  fo  faft 
as  it  would  otherwife  increafe,  and  confequently  from  maintaining  a 
ftill  greater  quantity  of  productive  labour. 

'-'  ."V    '■.''-       ' 

l'..r   .J..  ;.- <vn. 

The  natural  goc>d  efFefIs  of  the  colony  trade,  however,  more 
than  counter-balance  to  Great  Britain  the  bad  effects  of  the  mono^ 
poly,  fo  that,  nionopoly  and  all  together,  that  trade,  even  as  it  is 
carried  on  at  prcfent,  is  not  only  a^'vantageous,  but  greatly  advan- 
tageous. The  new  market  and  new  employment  which  are  opened 
by  the  colony  trade,  are  of  much  greater  extent  than  that  portion 
of  the  old  market  and  of  the  old  employment  which  is  loft  by  the 
monopoly.  The  new  produce  and  the  new  capital  which  has  beien 
created,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  by  the  colony  trade,  maintain  in  Great 
Britain  a  greater  quantity  o 'productive  labour,  than  what  can  have 
been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  revulfion  of  capital  from 
:other  trades  of  which  the  returns  are  more  frequent.  If  the 
colony  trade,  however,  even  as  it  is  carried  on  at  pre(ent  is  advan- 
tageous to  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  by  means  of  the  monopoly,  but 

in  fpite  of  the  monopoly. 

:. ..i;bO  ' 

■:   It  is  rather  for  the  manufactured  than  for  the'  rude  prpiivice  of 

Europe,  that  the  colony  trade  opens  a  new  market.    Agriicut- 
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ture  is  the  proper  bufiners  of  all  new  colonies  j  a  bufineis  which  C  HA  P. 
the  cheapnefs  of  land  renders  niore  advantageous  than  any 
othef.  Xhcy.  abound,  therefore,  in  the  rude  produce  of  land,  and 
inj[l(e^4  of  ii^porting  it  froni  other  countries,  they  have  generally  a 
large  furplus  to  export.  In  new  colonies,  agriculture,  either  draws 
hands  f;om  all  other  employments,  or  keeps  them  from  going  to 
aiiy.  other  emplpyment.  There  are  few  hands  to  fpare  for  the 
neceiTary,  and  none  for  the  oriiamental  manufa£lures.  The  greater 
part  of  the  manufactures  of  both  kinds,  they  find  it  cheaper  to 
purchafe  of  other  countries  than  to  make  for  theipfelyes.  It  is 
chiefly  by  encouraging  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  that  the 
colony  trade  indire^ly  encourages  its  agriculture.  The  tnanufac- 
turers  of  Europe  to  whom  that  trade  gives  employpient  conftttute 
a  new  market  for  the  produce  of  the  land  j  and  the  moft  advanta- 
geous of  all  markets,  the  home  market,  for  the  corn  and  cattle,  for 
the  bread  and  butcher's -meat  of  Europe,  is  thus  greatly  extended  - 
by  means  of  die  trade  to  America.       ,     ,  . 

But  that  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  populous  and  thriving 
col(Mues  is  not  alone  fufficient  to  eftablifh,  or  even  to  maintain 
manufactures  in  any  country,  the  examples  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
fufficiently  demonftrate.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  manufacturing 
countries  before  they  had  any  confiderable  colonies.  Since  they 
had  the  richefl  and  moft  fertile  in  the  world  they  have  both  ceafed 

tobe'fb.  '"■:"        ■       •  -^:.-i.i^i.Ui 
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In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  bad  effeCls  of  the  monopoly,  aggra- 
vated by  other  caufes,  have  entirely  conquered  the  natural  good 
effects  of  the  colony  trade.  Thefe  caufes  feem  to  be,  other  rnono- 
polies  of  different  kinds;  the  degradation  of  the  value  of  gold  ana 
filver  below  what  it  is  in  moft  other  countries;  the  exclufiori 
from  forei^rt'  markets  by  improper  taxes  iip'ort  expbrtatiott,  arid  the 
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BOOK  narrowing  of  the  home  mai'ket,  by  ftUl  more  improper  taxe^  upon 
the  trahjfportation  of  goods  from  pne  part  of  the  country  to  another  i 
butttboveatl,  that  irregular  and  partial  adminiftration  of  jullife, 
which  often  protects  the  rich  and  powerful  debtor  from  the  purli^it 
ofhis  injured  creditor,  and  which  malces  die  induftrious  part  of  the 
nation  afraid  to  prepare  goods  for  the  confuniption  ofthofe  haughty 
and  great  men,  to  whom  they  dare  not  refufe  to  fdl  upon  credit, 
and  from  whom  they  are  altogether  uncertain  of  re-payment.    "^^ ' 


In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural  good  effe^s  of  the 
colony  trade,  aflifted  by  other  caufes,  have  in  a  great  meafure 
conquered  the  bad  ejffeds  of  the  monopoly.  Theife  caniks  ieem  to 
be,  the  general  liberty  of  trade,  which,  notwifhftahding  "fdme 
reHraints  is  at  lead  equal,  perhaps  fuperior,  tj  wliat  it  is  in  vny 
other  country ;  the  liberty  of  exporting,  duty  free,  almoft  all  (brts 
of  goods  which  are  the  produce  of  domeftick  induftry,  to  almoft 
any  foreign  country,  and  what,  perhaps,  isof  ftill  greater  impbtt- 
ance,  the  unbounded  liberty  of  traniporting  them  from  aiiy  one 
part  of  our  own  country  to  any  other*  without  being  obliged  to 
give  any  account  to  any  publick  office,  without  behig  tiaUe  to 
queftion  or  examination  of  any  kind ;  but  above  all,  that  equal 
and  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice  which  renden  the  Hj^liti  of 
1^  meaneft  Britifh  fubje£t  refpe£fcable  to  the  great^ft,  land  which* 
by  fecurlng  to  every  man  the  fruits  of  his  own  induftry,  gives  the 
greateft  and  moft  effectual  encouragement  to  every  fort  of  induftry. 

'  If  the  manufaSures  of  Great  Britain,  however,  have  bfcen  ad- 
vanced, as  they  certaiiily  have,  by  the  colony  trade,  it  has  not 
been  by  means  of  the  monopoly  of  that  trade,  but  in  ipite  of 
the  monopoly.  The  effect  of  the  monopoly  has  been,  not  to 
augment  the  quantity,  but  to  alter  the  quality  and  fliape«^of  a  part 
of  the  manufa£tures  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  accommodate  to  a 
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market,  from  which  the  returna  we  flow  and  di(lant,'  nfhot  would  C  ii  A  P. 
otherwife  have  been  accommodated  to  one  from  which  the  returns 
are  frequent  and  near.  Its  effe6l  ha5  ifequently  been  to  turn  a 
part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from  an  employment  in 
which  it  would  have  m»ntatned  a  greater  quantity  of  manu« 
fa£^uring  "induftry,  to  one  ki  which  it  malntMns  a  much 
fmaller,  and  thereby  to  diminifh,  inftead  of  increafliig^,  the 
whole  quantity  of  manufafturing  induftry  maintained  in  Gr^at 
Britain.  ^'^^■^"  /in  ?>j:ria  nrm. 

■  The  monopoly  of  the  cobny  trade,  therefore,  like  all  the 
other  mean  and  malignant  expedients  of  the  mercantile  fyftem, 
deprefles  the  induQiry  of  all  other  countries,  but  chie4y  that  of 
the  colonies,  without  in  the  leaft  increafing,  but  pi]i  tl;^  cc^- 
trary  dimimflung  that  of  the  country  in  vvhoie  favour  itlf  t^aj 

Iv  ,  V    .    ,  ;       .  ^    .. 
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The  monopoly  hinders  the  capital  of  that  country,  wbatevwr 
may  at  any  particular  time  be  the  extent  of  that  capital,  ^ooa 
maintaining  fo  great  a  quantity  of  produ^ive  Ubour  ais  it  wq%iJ4 
ctherwife  maintain,  and  from  af&rdiug  £9  great  a  revenue  >to  tlv^ 
induftrious  inhabitants  as  it  would  odierwiie  afford.  But  as  4:apital 
can  be  increafed  only  by  iavings  from  revenue,  the  monopoly,  by 
hindering  it  from  affording  fo  great  a  revenue  as  it  would 
odterwile  aflEord,  neceffarily  hinden  it  from  increafing  fo  faft 
a»  it  would  otherwife  increafe,  and  coniequently  from  maintaining 
a  ftill  greater  quantity  of  produfUve  labour,  and  affording  a 
(^  gi««ter  revenue  to  the  ioduftrioos  inhabitants  of  that  coon- 
try.  Qne  great  original  iburce  ©f  ceveoue,  th«rcfoi«,  thewag^s 
of  labour,  the  monopoly  rauft  nesef&tily  havse  ittndere4  at  all 
times  lefs  abundant  than  it  otherwife  woi»ld  hiive  bcm.^i.v.s  /kV. 
■■-.iiVoL;  Il»;>ni  Lkj.  viiU^Uji  £,rjj  ^m>  Vf,  .•.«-.,  ,.^:j;uijp'  jfij  jtnsrtr^^fiT 
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Bv  railing  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  the  monopoly  difcou* 
rages  the  improvement  of  land.     The  profit  of  improvement  de- 
pends upon,  the  difference  between  what  the  land  actually  produces 
and  what,  by  the  application  of  a  certain  capital*  it  can*  be  made 
to  produce.    If  this  difference  affords  a  greater  profit  than  what 
can  be  drawn  from  an  equal  cajHtai  in  any  mercantile  employ- 
ment, the  improvement  of  land  will  draw  capital,  from  all  mer-« 
cantile  employments.     If  the  profit.  i&  lefs,  mercantile  employments 
will  draw  capital  from  the  improvement  of  land.  Whatever  there- 
fore raifes  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  either  leflens  the  fupe- 
riority  or  increafes  the  inferiority  of  the  profit  of  improvement ;. 
and  in  the  one  cale  hinders  capital  from  going  to  improvement,, 
and  m  the  other  draws  capital  from  it.     But  by  difcouraging  im* 
provement,  the  monopoly  necefiarily  retards  thz  natui'al  increaie 
of  another  great  original  fource  of  revenue,  the  rent,  of  land. 
By  raifing  the  rate  of  profit  too  the  monopoly  necelTarily  keeps 
up  the  market  rate  of  interefl:  higher  than  it  otherwife  would  be.. 
But  the  price  of  land  in  proportion  to  the  rent  which  it  aflfords»> 
the  number  of  years  purchafe  which  is  commonly  paid  for  it», 
neceffarily  falls  as  the  rate  of  intereft  riles,  and  rifes  as  the  rate  of 
interefl  falls.     The  monopoly  thevdbre  hurts  the  interefl  of  the 
landlord  two  dififerent  ways,  by  retarding  the  natural  increafe, 
iirfl,  of  his  rent,  and  fecondly,  of  the  price  which  he  would  get 
for  his  land  in  proportion  to  the  rent  which  it  affords.  rjy^ 

The  monopoly,  indeed,  raifes  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit, 
and  thereby  augments  fomewhat  the  gain  of  our  merchants.  But 
as  it  obflru6ls  the  natural  increafe  of  capital,  it  tends  rather  to 
diminifh  than  to  increafe  the  fum  total  of  the  revenue  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  derive  from  the  profits  of  flock;  a 
fmall  profit  upon  a  great  capital  generally  affording  a  greater 
revenue  than  a  great  profit  upon  a  fmall  one.    The  monopoly 
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raiifes  the  rate- of  profit,  Biiit  It  hinders  the  lum  of     ofit  fi-n- 
lifing  fo  high  as  it  othei'wife  would  do. 

....    .  ^  '  ^■--■" 

'  Ati.  the  original  fourccs  of  revenue,  the  wages  of  I.i*— ur,  he 
rent  of  land,  and  the  profits  of  (lock,  the  monopoly  renders 
much  lefs  abundant  than  they  otherwife  would  be.  To  promote 
ithe  little  intered  of  one  little  order  of  men  in  one  country,  it  hurts 
the  intereft  of  all  other  orders  of  men  in  that  country*  and  of 
all  men  in  all  other  countries. 

It  is  folely  by  raifing  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  that  the  mo« 
iiopoly  either  has  proved  or  could  prove  advantageous  to  any  one 
paiticular  order  of  men.  But  befides  all  the  bad  effects  to  the 
country  in  general  which  have  already  been  mentioned  as  necef- 
farily  refulting  from  a  high  rate  of  profit;  there  is  one 
more  fatal,  perhaps,  than  all  thefe  put  together,  but  which, 
if  we  may  judge  from  experience,  is  infeparably  conne£led  with 
it.  The  high  rate  of  profit  feems  every  where  to  dcftroy  that 
parfimony  which  in  other  circumftances  is  natural  to  the  charafter 
of  the  merchant.  When  profits  are  high,  that  fober  virtue  (eems 
to  be  fuperiluous,  and  expenfive  luxury  to  fuit  better  the  affluence 
of  his  fituation.  But  the  owners  of  the  great  mercantile'  capitals 
are  necefiarily  the  leaders  and  conductors  of  the  whole  induftry  of 
every  nation,  and  their  example  has  a  much  greater  influence 
upon  the  manners  of  the  whole  induftrious  pait  of  it  than  that 
of  any .  other  order  of  men.  If  his  employer  is  attentive  and 
paifimonious,  the  workman  is  veiy  likely  to  be  fo  too ;  but  if 
the  mafter  is  diffolute  and  diforderly,  the  (ervant  who  fliapes  his 
work  according  to  the  pattern  which  his  mafter  prefcribes  to  him, 
will  (hape  his  life  too  according  to  the  example  which  he  fets 
him.  Accumulation  is  thus  prevented  in  the  hands  of  all  thofe 
who  are  naturally  the  moft  difpofed  to  accumulate ;  and  the  funds 
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(leflined  for  the  maintenance  of  produ£live  labour  receive  no  aug« 
inentntion  from  the  revenue  of  thofe  who  ought  naturally  to 
augment  them  the  moft.  The  capital  of  the  country,  inftead  of 
increaflng,  gradually  dwindles  away,  and  the  quantity  of  produc- 
tive labour  maintained  in  it  grows  evei7  day  lefs  and  lefs.  Have 
the  exorbitant  profits  of  the  merchants  of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon  aug- 
mented the  capital  of  Spain  and  Portugal  ?  Have  they  alleviated 
the  poverty,  have  they  promoted  tht  induAry  of  thofe  two  beg- 
garly countries  ?  Such  has  been  the  tone  of  mercantile  expence  \n 
thofe  two  trading  cities,  that  thofe  exorbitant  proEts,  far  from 
augmtnting  the  general  capital  of  the  country,  feem  fcarce  to 
have  been  fufficient  to  keep  up  the  capitals  upon  which  they  were 
made.  Foreign  capitals  are  every  day  intruding  themfelves,  if  I  may 
fay  fo,  more  and  moi%  into  the  trade  of  Cadiz  and  Lifbon.  It  is 
to  expel  thofe  foreign  capitals  from  a  trade  which  their  own  capital 
grows  every  day  more  and  more  infufficient  for  carrying  on,  that 
the  Spaniards  and  Portugueze  endeavour  eveiy  day  to  flraiten 
more  and  more  the  galling  bai.ds  of  their  abfurd  monopoly. 
Compare  the  mercantile  manners  of  Cadiz  and  Lilbon  with  thofe 
of  Amfterdam,  and  you  will  be  fenfible  how  differently  the  con- 
du£l  and  chara6ter  of  meivhants  are  affected  by  the  high  anc^  by 
the  low  profits  of  ftock.  The  merchants  of  London  indeed  have 
not  yet  generalty  become  fuch  magnificent  lords  as  thofe  of  Cadii; 
and  Lifbon}  bat  tieidier  are  they  in  general  fuch  attentive  and 
parfimonious  burghers  as  thofe  of  Amflerdam.  They  are  fup- 
ipofed,  however,  many  of  them,  to  be  a  good  deal  richei-  thart 
the  greater  part  of  the  former,  and  not  quite  fo  rich  as  many  of 
the  latter.  But  the  rate  of  their  profit  is  commonly  much  lower 
than  that  of  the  former,  and  a  good  deal  higlier  than  that  of  the 
latter.  Light  come  light  go,  f^ys  the  proverb;  and  the  ordinary 
tone  of  expence  fcems  every  where  to  be  regulated,  not  fo  much 
according  to  the  real  ability  offpending,  as  to  the  fuppofed  facility 
«jf  getting  money  to  fpend. 
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It  it  thus  that  tfae  fingle  tdvantage  which  the  monopoly  pro-  CHAP, 
cures  to  a  finglc  order  of  men  it  in  many  diiiiirent  wayg  hurtful 
to  the  general  intcreft  of  the  country.  „   „,,,,^   inMu^iM. 

Tp  found  a  great  empire  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  raifing  up  a 
people  of  cuftomers,  may  at  firft  fight  appear  a  project  fit  only 
for  a  nation  of  (hopkeepers.  It  is,  however,  a  proje£l  altogether 
unfit  for  a  nation  of  (hopkeepefs  i  but  extremely  fit  for  a  nation 
that  is  governed  by  (hopkeepers.  Such  fovereigns,  and  fuch  fo- 
vereigns  only,  are  capable  of  fancying  that  they  will  find  (bme 
advantage  in  employing  the  blood  and  treafure  of  their  fubjetfts, 
to  found  and  to  maintain  fiich  an  empire.  Say  to  a  fliopkeeper.  Buy 
me  a  good  eftate,  and  I  Hiall  always  buy  my  cloaths  at  your  (hop, 
even  though  I  (hould  pay  fomewhat  dearei'  than  what  I  «an  -  . 
them  for  at  other  (hops ;  and  you  will  not  find  him  very  fo. 
to  embrace  your  propo(al.  But  (horld  any  other  perfon  buy  you- 
fuch  an  eftate,  the  (hopkeeper  would  l»e  much  obliged  to  your  bene- 
fadlor  if  he  would  enjoin  you  to  buy  all  your  cloaths  at  his  (hop. 
England  purcha(ed  for  fome  of  her  lubje^s,  who  found  them- 
(llves  uneafy  at  home,  a  great  e(late  in  a  diftaat  country.  The 
price  indeed  wa«  yery  fmall,  and  iftftead  of  thirty  years  purcbafe, 
the  ordinary  price  of  land  in  the  prefent  timeS;^  it  amounted  to 
little  more  than  the  expence  of  the  diiferent  equipments  which  made 
the  firft  difcovery,  reconnoitcred  the  coafl:,  and  took  a  fidlitious 
po(renion  of  the  <;oimtry;.  The  land  was  good  and  of  great  ex- 
t€nt»  and  the  cultivators  having  .plenty  of  good  ground  to  work 
upon,  and  being  for  (bme  time  at  liberty  to  (ell  their  produce 
where  they  pleafed,  became  in  the  courfe  of  little  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  years  (between  1620  and  1660)  fo  numer- 
ws  and  thiiving  a  people,  that  the  fliopkeepers  and  other 
traders  of  England  wiihed  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  monopoly; 
of  their  cuftom.  Without  pretending,  therefore,  that  they  had 
paid  any  part,  either  of  the  original  purchafc  money,  or  of  the : 
_  fubfequent: 
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fubfequent  expence  of  improvement,  they  petitioned  the  parlia- 
ment that  the  cultivators  of  America  might  for  the  future  be 
confined  to  their  fhopj  firft,  for  buying  all  the  goods  which  they 
wanted  from  Europe;  and,  fecon^ly,  for  felling  all  fuch  parts  of 
their  own  produce  as  thofe  traders  might  find  it  convenient  to 
buy.  For'  they  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  buy  every  part  pf 
it.  Some  parts  of  it  imported  into  England  might  have  inter- 
fered with  fome  of  the  trades  which  they  themfelves  carried  on 
at  home.  Thofe  particular  parts  of  it,  iJierefore,  they  were 
willing  that  the  colonifts  (hould  fell  where  they  could ;  the  farther 
oflT  the  better;  and  upon  that  account  propofed  that  their 
maiket  fhould  be  confined  to  the  countries  fouth  cf  Cape 
Finifterre.  A  claufe  in  the  famous  aft  of  navigation  cftablUhe^ 
this  truj^r  (hopkecgerpropofal  into  a  law.        .^JnooO- ^i  iwii^rlw 

The  maintenance  of  tliis  monopoly  has  hitherto  been  the  prin- 
cipal, or  more  properly  perhaps  the  fole  end  and  purpofe  of  the 
dominion  which  Great  Britain  afiiimes  over  her  colonies.  In  the 
exclufive  trade,  it  is  fuppofed,  confifts  the  great  advantage  of  pro- 
vinces, which  have  never  yet  afforded  either  revenue  or  military 
force  for  the  fupport  of  the  civil  government,  or  the  defence  of  the 
mother  country.  The  monopoly  is  the  principal  badge  of  their 
dependency,  and  it  is  the  fole  fruit  which  has  hitherto  been  gathered 
from  that  dependency.  Whatever  expence  Great  Britain  has 
hitherto  laid  out  in  maintaining  this  dependency,  has  really  been 
laid  out  in  order  to  fupport  this  monopoly.  The  expence  of 
the  ordinary  peace  eftablifhment  of  the  colonies  amounted,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  prefent  difturbances,  to  the  pay  of  twenty 
regiments  of  foot ;  to  the  expence  of  the  artillery,  ftores,  and  extra- 
ordinary provifions  with  which  it  is  neceflary  to  fupply  them ;  and 
to  the  expence  of  a  very  confidcrable  naval  force  which  is  con- 
jdantly  kept  up  in  order  to  guard,  from  the  fmuggling  veflels  of 
j>  other 
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otfier  nations,  the  immenle  coaft  of  North  America,  and  that  ^?f,^^* 
of  our  Weft  Indian  iflands.  The  whole  expence  of  this  peace 
eftabUfliment  was  a  charge  upon  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  and 
was,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fmalleft  part  of  what  the  dominion  of 
the  colonies  has  coft  the  iftothcr  country.  If  we  would  know  the 
amount  of  the  whole^  we  muft  add  to  the  annual  expence  of  this- 
peace  eftablifhment  the  intereft  of  the  fums  which,  in-  confequence 
of  her  confidering  her  colonies  as  provinces  fubjc6t  to  hier  domi-- 
nion.  Great  Britain  has  rpon  different  occafions  laid  out  upon 
their  defence.  We  muft  add  to  it,  in  particular,  the  whole  expence 
of  the  late  war,  and  a  great  part  of  that  which  proceeded  it.  The 
late  war  was  altogether  a  colony  quarrel,  and  the  whole  expence 
of  it,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  may  have  been  laid  out^ 
whether  in  Germany  or  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  ought  juftly  to  be 
ftated  to  the  account  of  the  colonies.  It  amounted  to  more  than' 
ninety  millions  fterling,  including  not  only  the  new  debt  which  was- 
contracted,  but  the  two  fhillings  in  the  pound  additional  land  taxy 
and  the  fums  which  were  every  year  borrowed  from  the  tinking 
fund.  The  Spanifti  war  which  began  in  1739,  was  principally  a 
colony  quarrel,  ks  principal  obje£l  was  to  prevent  the  iearch 
of  thecobny  (hips  which  carried  on  a  contraband  trade  with  the 
Spanifti  main.  This  whole  expence  is,  in  reality,  a  bounty  which 
has  been  given  in  order  to  fupport  a  monopoly.  The  pretended 
purpofeof  it  was  to  encourage  the  manufactures^  and  to  encreafe 
^e  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  But  its  real  effeCl  has  been  to 
raife  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  and  to  enable  our  merchants  to 
turn  Into  a  branch  of  trade,  of  which  the  returns  are  more  flow 
and  diftant  than  thofe  of  the  greater  part  of  other  trades,  a 
greater  proportion  of  their  capital  than  they  otherwife  would  have 
done;  two  events  which,  if  a  bounty  could  have  prevented,  it 
might  perhaps  have  been  very  well  worth  while  to  givefu^h  a 
bouiityyi*     '^  i^-i'-vJf'"- 
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Under  the  prefent  fyftem  of  management,  therefore.  Great  Bri- 
tain derives  nothing  but  lofs  from  the  dominion  which  fhe  alTumt^ 
over  her  colonies.  •^'^"^^'^^^"'^  ^^'5^^%  ^'  ^P  ^^^  ,Lul:;bao.  l^a 

,•■.-' 
To  propofe  that  Great  Britain  Ihould  voluntarily  give  up  ajB 

authority  over  her  colonies,  and  leave  them  to  eld^  their  own  magi- 
ftrates,  to  ena6l  their  own  laws,  and  to  make  peace  and  war  as 
they  might  think  proper,  would  be  to  propo&  fuch  a  meafure  as 
never  was,  and  never  will  be  adopted,  by  any  nation  in  the  world. 
No  nation  ever  voluntarily  gave  up  the  dominion  of  any  province, 
how  troublefome  foever  it  might  be  to  govern  it,  and  how  finnll 
foevtr  the  revenue  which  it  afforded  might  be  in  propoition  to  the 
expence  which  it  occafioned.  Such  facrifices,  though  they  might 
frequently  be  agreeable  to  the  intereft,  are  always  mortifying  to 
tlie  pride  of  every  nation,  and  what  is  pei-haps  of  itill  greater 
confequence,  they  are  always  contrary  to  die  private  intereft  of  the 
governing  part  of  it,  who  would  thereby  be  deprived  of  the  diA 
pofal  of  many  places  of  trufl:  and  profit,  of  many  opportunities  of 
acquiiing  wealth  and  diftinflion,  which  the  polTeflion  cf  the  moft 
turbulent,  and,  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  moft  unpro- 
fitable province  feldom  fails  to  afford.  'The  moil  vifionary  enthu- 
iiaft  would  fcarce  be  capable  of  propofing  fuch  a  meafiu'e,  with  any 
ierious  hbpes  at  leaft  of  its  ever  bdng  adopted.  If  it  was  adopt- 
ed, however.  Great  Britain  would  not  only  be  immediately  fitted 
from  the  whole  annual  expence  of  the  peace  eftablifhment  of  the 
colonies,  but  might  fettle  with  them  fuch  a  treaty  of  commerce  as 
would  effeftually  fecure  to  her  a  free  trade,  raoi-e  advantageous  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  though  lefs  jfo  fio  the  merchants,  than 
the  monopoly  which  (he  at  prefent  enjoys.  By  thus  parting  good 
friends,  the  natural  affeftion  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country, 
which,  perhaps,  our  late  diilenfions  have  well  nigh  extinguifhed, 
would  quickly  revive.    It  might  difpofe  them  not  only  to  refpeft, 
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for  whole  centuries  together,  that  treaty  of  commerce  which  they  C  HA  P. 
had  concluded  with  us  at  parting,  but  to  favour  us  in  war.^  well 
as  in  trade,  and,  in(bead  of  turbulent  and  fa6lious  fubjeds,  to 
become  our  moft  faithful,  affectionate,  and  generous  allies ;  and  the 
fame  (brt  of  parental  aflfedtion  on  the  one  fide,  and  filial  refpedt  on 
the  other,  might  revive  between  Gi^at  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
which  ufed  to  fubfift  between  thofe  of  ancient  Greece  and  the 
mother  city  from  which  they  defcended. 


In  order  to  render  any  province  advantageous  to  the  empire  to 
which  it  belongs,  it  ought  to  afford,  in  time  of  peace,  a  revenue  to 
the  pjublick  fufficient  not  only  for  defraying  the  whole  expence  of 
its  own  peace  eftabliihment,  but  for  contributing  its  proportion  Jo 
the  fuppoit  of  the  general  government  of  the  empire.  Every  pro- 
vince necefiarily  contributes,  more  or  lefs,  to  increafe  the  expence 
of  that  general  government.  If  any  particular  province,  there- 
fore, does  not  contribute  its  (hai'e  towards  defraying  this  expence* 
an  unequal  burden  muftbe  throvtrn  upon  fome  other  part  of  the 
empire.  The  extraordinary  revenue  too  which  eyeiy  province  swords 
to  the  publick  in  time  of  war,  ought,  from  parity  of  reafom,  to  be^r 
.  the  fame  proportion  to  the  extraordinary  revenue  <^  the  whole 
empire  which  its  ordinary  revenue  does  in  time  of  peace.  That 
neither  the  ordinary  nor  extraordinary  revenue  which  Great  jBritaia 
derives  from  her  colonies,  bears  this  proportion  to  the  whole  revenue 
of  the  Britifh  empire,  will  readily  be  allowed.  The  inonof>ply,  it 
luis  been  fuppofed,  indeed,  by  increafing  the  private  revenue  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  and  thereby  enabling  them  to  pay  greater 
taxes,  jcompenfates  the  deficiency  of  the  publick  revenue  of  the 
colonies.  But  tlus  monopoly,  I  have  endeavoured  to /how,  thougli 
a  very  grievous  tax  upon  the  colonies,  and  though  it  may  ios^reafe 
the  revenue  of  a  particular  order  of  men  in  Great  Britain,  4imi- 
niihes  inftead  of  increafmg  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  j  and 
confequently  diminiflies  inftead  of  increafing  the  ability  of  the  great 
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B  o  O  K  body  of  the  people  to  pay  taxes.  The  men  too  whofe  revenue  the 
monopoly  increafes,  conftitute  a  particular  order  which  it  is  both 
<  abfolut^ly  impoHible  to  tax  beyond  the  proportion  of  other  orders, 
•  and  extremely  impolitick  even  to  attempt  to  tax  beyond  that  propor-' 
,  tion,  as  I  ihall  endeavour  to  fhow  in  the  following  book.  No 
^  particular  refource,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  from  this  particular 

iTHE  colonies  may  be  taxed  either  by  their  own  aflemblies  or  by 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,     ^p  ^j "?"»*-'  i^ssjcrtt  k*  msnyh  a 

That  the  colony  aflemblies  can  evei*  be  fo  managed  as  to  levy 
upon  their  conftituents  a  publick  revenue  fufficient  not  only  to 
maintain  at  all  times  their  own  civil  and  military  eftablifttmcnt,  but  to 
pay  their  proper  proportion  of  the  expcnce  of  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  Britifh  empire,  feems  not  very  probable.  It  was  a  long  tittie 
before  even  the  parliament  of  England,  though  placed  immediately 
under  the  eye  of  thefovereign,  could  be- brought  under  fuch  a  lyftem 
of  management,  or  could  be  rendered  fufficiently  liberial  In  their 
grants  for  fupporting  the  civil  and  military  eftablilhments  ev«n  of 
their  own  country.  It  was  only  by  diftribating  among  the  parti- 
cular members  of  parliament,  a  great  part  either  of  the  offices^  or 
of  the  difpofsd  of  the  offices  ariling  from  this  civil  and  milifa^ 
eftabUfhment,  that  fuch  a  fyftem  of  management  could  be  efta- 
blifhed  evdi  with  regard  to  the  parliament  of  England.  But  the 
difiahce  of  the  colony  aflemblies  from  the  eye  of  thefovereign,  their 
number,  their  difperfed  fituation,  and  their  various  conftitutions, 
wduld  render  it  very  difficult  to  manage  them  in  the  (kine  ttuinittr, 
even  though  the  fovereign  had  the  fame  means  of  doing  it ;  and  thofe 
means  are  wanting.  It  would  be  abfblutely  impc^ible  to  diftrittute 
among  all  the  leading  members  of  all  the  colony  aflbmbli(9$  Aach'  a 
ihare,  cither  of  thfe  offices  or  of  the  difpofal  of  theoftcissiarirmg 
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flom  the  general  government  of  the  Britifli  empire,  as  to  dlfpofe  CHAP. 
Ihcm  to  give  up  their  popularity  at  home  and  to  tax  their  conftituents 
fof  the  fuppoit  of  that  general  government,  of  which  almoft  the 
Whttlfc  ertloluments  were  to  be  divided  among  people  who  wer« 
ftrangers  to  them.  The  unavoidable  ignorance  of  adniiniftiation, 
belides«  concerning  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  mem- 
bers ofthofe  different  alTemblies,  the  offences  which  mufl  frequently 
be  given,  the  blunders  which  mufl:  conftantly  be  committed  in 
attempting  to  manage  them  in  this  manner,  feem  to  render  fuch 
a  fyflem  of  management  altogether  impradicable  with  regard 
to  them. 

vi  The  colony  aiTemblies,  befides,  cannot  be  fuppofed  tlie  prpper 
judges  of  what  is  neceffary  for  the  defence  and  fuppo^tof  the  wliole 
empire.  The  care  of  that  defence  and  fupport  is  npt  intrufted  to 
them.  It  is  not  their  buflnefs,  and  they  h^ve  no  regular  means  of 
information  concerning  it.  The  afliembly  of  a  province,  like  the 
veftvy  of  aparifh,  may  judge  very  properly  concerning  the  affair^  of  its 
own  particular  di(lri£t ;  but  can  have  no  proper  means  of  judging 
concerning  thofe  of  the  whole  empire.  It  cannot  even  judge  propei,'ly 
concerning  the  proportion  which  its  own  provi|ice  bears  to  the 
whole  empire  ;  or  concerning  the  relative  degree  of  its  wealth  and 
importance,  compaied  with  the  other  provinces;  becaufethofc 
other  provinces  are  not  under  the  infpeftion  and  fuper-jiiftendan^cy 
of  the  affembly  of  a  particular  pro  ince.  What  is  neceffary  fpr  t^e 
defence  and  fupport  of  the  whole  empire,  and  in  \vhat,  proportion 
each  part  ought  to  contribute,  can  be  judged  of  only  by  that  afleni- 
bty;  {which  iafpe^s  and  fuper-intends  the  affair^, Qft]ievylxole^e^n|>ire. 

'^  I  rlT>  has  been  propofed,  accordingly,  that  the  colonies  {liould  be  ti;{ed 

by  f equifitiont  the ,  parliament  of  Qreat ,  Britain  determinjtfg  the T^m 

a^hifihwehjCQlony;  ought  to  p^y,  and  the  p^'oy;iacial  aflembly  aljefiipg 
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BCVpiK)  ^jid  levying  it  in  the  way  that  fuited  beft  the  circumftances  of  thej 
province.  What  concerned  the  whok  empire  would  in  this  way  be 
determined  by  the  aflembly  which  inTpeds  and  fupec-intends  the  afiiur» 
of  the;  whole  aspire  y.  and  the  provincial  affairs  of  each  colony  might 
HUl'  be  regulated  by  its  own  a&mbly.  Though  the  colonies  fhould  iti. 
this  cafe  have  na  reprefentatives  in  the  Britifly  parliament,,  yet,  if  we 
may  judge  by  experience,  there  is  no  probability  that  the  parliamen- 
tary reqpiiition  would  be  unreafonaUe.  The  parliament  (^  England 
has  not  upon  any  occafion  fliown  the  fmalled  dtfpofitioa- to  oyer<^ 
burden  tholes  parts  of  the  empire  which  are  not  reprefented  inr 
parliament.  The  iflands  of  Guemfey  and  Jerfey,,  without  any 
means  of  refifting  the  authority  of  pailiament,  are  more  lightly 
taxed  than  any  paltof  Qrcax  Bcitain..  Parliament  in  attempting, 
to  «xercife  its  fuppofed  right,,  whedier  well  or  ill  grounded,  of  taxing 
the  colonies,,  has.  fiever  hitherto  demanded,  of  them  any  thing  wluch 
even  approached  to  a  Juft  proportion  to  what  was  paid  by  their  fellowt 
fobie6ts  at  hdme^  If  the  eontribution  of  the  colonies*,  befides*. 
was  to  rife  or  fall  in.  proportion  to  the  rife  or  fall  of  the  land  tax} 
parliament  couid  not  taxt^em  without  taxing  at  the  fame  time  its 
own  cfitoffit^ients,  and  the  colonies  mi^t  in.  this  cafe  be  coofi-*- 
dered  as  virtually  leprefented  in  parliament..  ,  ,.  ..     ..i 

Examples  are  not  wanting  of  empires  in  which  ^  die  diffeceat* 
provinces  are  not  taxed,  if  I  may.  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  in  ona^ 
ioiafii  but  in.  which  the  fovcreign  r^ulates  the  fum  which;  ead|: 
province,  ought  to  pay,  and  in.&me  provinces  aflefles  and  levies  it 
as  he  thinks  proper ;  whUe  in  .others,  he  leaves  it  to  be  afleflfed  and 
levied  as  the  re^w^tive  ftates  of  each  province  Ihall  determine.    la^ 
£)me  provinces  of  France,  the  lung  not  only  impofes  what  taxes  he 
thinks  proper,  but  afiefTes  tmd  levies  them:  in  the  way  he.  thinks > 
.proper.  .  From  otheis  he  demands  a  certain  fum^  but  leaver  it.  to  ^ 
HBhe  ftates^of  cadi  province  to  aflefs  and  levy  that  (urn  as  they  tlunk. 
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proper;  Acconling  tathlsfcheme  of  taxing,  Ey  requifition,  the  CHAP, 
parliament  i^  Great  Britain  would  ftand  nearly  in  the  fame  fituation 
towards  die  colony  ailemblies,  aa  the  king  of  France  docs  towanif 
tJUiflatcs  of  thoie  provinaea  which  ftili  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having 
fiatBt»Jof  thar  own»  the  provinces  of  France  which  are  ^ppo&d  t« 
be  the  beft  gowerned^yinijr'ii  atit  «j;ttri'#itfrrjiSJiti<j^!<5n  »y«jl,{)t/iD  liuii 

'  BvT  thought  accoiding  to  this  fcheme,  the  colonies  could  have 
no  juft  reafon  to  iisar  that  their  ihareofthepublidc  burdens  fhoulol 
«ver  exceed  the  proper  proportion  to  that  of  their  iellow  citizens  a{t 
homei  OrcM  Britain  might  have  juft  reafon  to  fear  that  it  never 
«^ould  amount  to  that  proper  proportion.  The  pariiamenc  of 
Great  Britain  has  not  for  fome  time  paftJiad"  the  fame  eftablidled 
audiority  m  the  colonies^  whidi  the  French  Iqng  has  ii>  thofe 
provinces  of  France,  which  ftill  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  ftal«9 
of  their cnirji;  The  colony  a£iemblie»«  if  tibey  were  not  Vi^  imwff 
^bly  dafpofed  (and  unle6  more  ikilfiiUy  managed  tbai^  4Jiey  evqr 
have  been  hitherto,  they  are  ngt  very  M(4y  to  be  ib)  might  ftill 
find  many  pretences  for  evading  or  rejecting  die  moft  realbnablc 
reqmfilions  of  parliament*  A  French  war  breaks  out,  we  fiiall 
iiippole;  ten  millions  moft  immediately  be  raifedin  order  to  defend 
tiie  feat  of  the  empire.  This  fum  muft  be  borrowed  iipon  the  credit 
of  fom^  parliamentary  fund  mortgaged  for  paying  the  intereft.  Part  of 
fhii  fUnd  parliament  propofes  to  raife  by  a  tax  to  be  le^ed  in  Great 
Britain,  and  part  of  it  by  a  requifition  to  all  the  different  colony  afifem- 
"blies  of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies.  Would  people  readily  advance 
tildrmoney  vt^on  thecreditpf  a  fund,  whiehpartiy  depended  upofn the 
^good  humour  of  all  thole  aflemblies,,  far  diftant  from  theieat  of  the 
^war,  and  (bmetimes,  peihapS)  thinking  themfelves  not  much  4X)ni- 
cemed  iti  the  event  of  it  ?  Upon  fuch  a  fund  no  more  money  would 
probably  be  advanced  than  what  the  tax  to  be  levied  in  Great  Britmn 
Alight  be  fuppofed  to  anfwer  for.  The  whole  burden  of  the  debt 
;„^ .;  ,  .  contraftedi 
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B  o  O  K  contra6led''6ri'^(JcdUht  of  the  war  would  in  this ''manner  falli  as 
it  always  has  done  hitherto,  upon  Great]  Britain,  upon  a  part  ot 
the  empire  and  not  upon  the  whole  empire.  Great  Britain  is» 
perhaps,  iince  the  world  hegan,  the  only  ftate  which,  as  it  htv 
extended  its  empire,  has  only  increafed  its  expence  without  oned 
augmenting  its  refources.  Other  flates  have  generally  dilburdened 
themfclves  upon  their  fubjeft  and  fubordinate  provinces  of  the 
moft  confiderable  part  of  the  expence  of  defending  the  empire. 
Great  Britain  has  hitherto  fuffered  her  Aabjedl  and  fubordinate 
provinces  to  difburden  themfelves  upon  her  of  almoft  this  whole 
expence.  In  order  to  put  Great  Britain  upon  a  footing  of  equality 
with  herown  colonies,  which  the  law  has  hitherto  fuppofed  to  be 
fub}e^  and  fubordinate,  it  feems  neceffary,  upon  the  ftheme  of 
faxing  them  by  parliamentary  requifition,  that  parliament  ihould 
have  fome  means  of  rendering  its  requiiitions  immediately  effec- 
tual in  cafe  the  colony  aflemblies  (hould^atlsmpt  to  evade  or  r^e6t 
them;  and  what  thole  means  are,  it  Is  not  very  cafy  to  concciv*, 
and  it  has  hot  yet  been  espliifled.     ^  f**  - '{ i-*^  .'« >«*r  *  Q ;  1 1 v^$.  mif. 

Should  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  fame  time, 

be  ever  fully  eftablifhed  in  the  right  of  taxiug,  the  xolonies,  c^ven 

independent  of  the  confent  of  their  q^i^  aflemblies,  tl^e  impor^ 

tance  of  thofe  afTemblies  would  from  that  moment  be.  at  an  end, 

and  with  it  that  of  all  the  leading  men  of   Britilh   Amei'ica. 

■Men  defire  to  have  fome  (liare  in  the  management  of  public  affairs 

chiefly  on  account  of  the  importance  which  it  gives  them«i  Vpon 

the  power  which  the  greater  part  of  the  leading  men,  the  na^pral 

ariftocracy  of  every  country,  have  of   preferving   of  4cfiei^dij|^ 

their  refpei5tive  importance,  depends  the  liability  aii4  duratioi^, , of 

every  fydem  of  free  government.     Ii>  the  attacks  .  which,  tJiQfe 

leading  men  are  contiviuaUy  making  upp^  the  importance  9f;,9^ie 

;another,  and  in  the  ttefence  of  their  own,  coafifts,  the  wh9l9,. play 

1--  .  _.  .,  -d  o{ 
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of  domeftic  faftion  and  ambition.  The  leading  men  of  America,  C  H  A,P. 
like  thole  of  all  other  countricsj  defire  to  preferve  their  own  im^- 
portanw'e.  They  feoU  or  imagine  that  if  their  afTetnblies^  wliich 
thty  dic  fond  of  calling  parliaments,  and  of  confidcring  as  equal 
in  authority  to  the  parliament  of  Great,  firitain^  fhould  befo  fai' 
degraded  as  to  become  the  humble  minifters  and  executive  ofHceri^ 
of  that  parliament,  the  greater  part  of  their  own  importance  would 
be  at  an  end.  They  have  rejeded,.  therefore,  the  propofal  of 
j}etng  taxed  by  parliamentary  requifition,  and  like  other  ambitious 
and  high  fpirited  men,  have  rather  choiokto  dyc?iW.  tbe.XyifQ<:d  in 
defeiwe  of  jU^eir  own  injiportancc*  -iU\u.}^<^^l^.'^,,^^^ 

<  TowiiRD4  the  declenfibn  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  alHes- of 
Rome,  who  had  bora  the  principal  burden  of  defending  the.  ftate 
and  extending  the  empire,  demanded  to  be  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  Upon  being  refufed,.  the  ibcial  war 
broke  out.  During  the  courfe  of  that  war  Rome  granted  tliofe 
privileges  to  tlie  greater  part  of  ^em,  one  by  one,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  they  detached  themfelves  from  the  general  confederacy. 
The  parUament  of  Great  Britain  infifts^upon  taxing  the  colonies; 
and  they  refUfe  to  be  taxed  by  a  parliament  in  which  they  are  not 
reprefented.  If  to  each  colony,  which,  ihould  detach  itfelf  from  ihe 
geDeral  confederacy,  Great  Britain  Ihould  allow  fuch  a  number -of . 
repreientatives  as  foited  ihe  proportion  of  what  it  contributed  to 
the  public  revenue  of  the '  empire,  in  confequence  of  its  being 
fubjefted  to  the  feme  taxes,  and  in  compeniation  adimtted  ta  the 
fame  freedom  of  trade  with  its  fellow  fubje^ls  at  home ;  the  num- 
ber of  its  repreientatives  to  be  augmented  as  the  proportion  of  its 
'contribution  might  afterwards  augment  $  a  new  method  of  acquir- 
ing importance,' a  new  and  more  dazzling  obje6%  of  affibition 
would  be  prefented  to  the  leading  men  of  each  colony.  Inflead 
W  piddling  for  the  little  ^izes  which  are  to  be  found  in  what 
^^'  6       ,  may 
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BOOK  may  be  called  the  paltry  riffle  of  colony  faction  i  they  might 
then  hope,  from  the  prefumption  which  men  naturally  have  in 
their  own  ability  and  good  fortune,  to  draw  fome  of  the  groat 
prizes  which  fometimcs  rome  from  the  wheel  of  tlic  great  ftata 
lot^^^eiy  of  BritiHi  politics.     Unlefs  this  or  fome  other  method  it 
4r.llen  upon,  and  there  feems  to  be  none  more  obvious  than  this,  of 
preferving  the  importance  and  of  grating  the  ambition  of  the 
leading  men  of  America,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  they  win 
ever  voluntarily  fubnut  to  us;  and  we  ought  to  confiderthat  thfc 
blood  which  muft  be  (bed  in  forcing  them  to  do  fo,  is  every  drop 
of  it,  the  blood  either  of  thofe  who  are,  or  of  thofe  whom  we 
wiih  to  have  for  our  fellow  citizens.      They  are  very  weak  who 
Matter  themfdves  that,  in  the  ftate  to  wMch  things  have  come,  our 
colonies  will  be  eaiily  <:on<|uered  by  force  alone.    The  perfons  wh5 
now  govern  the  refoiutions  of  what  th^  call  thdr  continental 
congreis,  feel  in  theraieives  at  this  moment  a  degree  of  importance 
which,  perhaps,  the  greateft  fubjeds  in  Europe  ibarce  feel.    From 
ihopkeepers,  tradefmen,  and   attornies,    they  are  become  ftatef^ 
men  and  Itigiilators,    and  are   employed  in  contriving   a   new 
form    of  government   for    an    extenfive  empire,    which,    they 
flatter  themfelves,  will  become,  and  which,    indeed,  Teems  very 
likely  to  become  one  of  the  greateft  and  moft  formidable  that 
«ver  was  in  the  world.      Five  hundred  different  people,   per- 
haps, who  in  different  ways  a£t  immediately  under  the  contmental 
cbogre& ;  and  five  hundred  tAioufand,  perhaps,  who  act  under  thofe 
five  hundred,   all  feel  in  the  fame  manner  a  prc^oitionable  rife 
in  their  own  importance.    Almoft  every  individual  of  the  govern- 
ing party  in  America  fills,  at  prefent,  in  his  own  fancy,  a  ftation 
r«iperior«  not  only  to  what  he  had  ever  filled  before,  but  to  what 
he  had  ever  expected  to  fill;  and  unlels  i<Nne  new  objedl  of  am- 
bition is  prefented  dither  to  him  or  to  his  leaders  if  hs  has  the 
prdiiiary  fpiiit  of  a  man,  he  will  die  in  defence  qf  that  ftation.« 
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It  is  a  remark  of  the  prdldent  Henaut  that  we  now  read  With  C  H  A  Pw 
pleafiiDe  the  account  of  many  Httle  tranfa^ions  of  the  Ligue,  whidi 
when  they  happened  were  not  perhaps  confidered  as  very  im«< 
portant  pieces  of  newa.  But  every  man  then,  fays  he,  fancied 
liimielf  of  fome  importance »  and  the  innumerable  memoirs  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  thofe  timet,  were,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  written  by  people  who  took  pleafure  in  recording  and 
magnifying  events  in  which,  they  flattered  themfelves,  they  had 
been  cpnfiderable  a£tors.  How  obftinately  the  city  of  Paris  upon 
that  occafion  defended  itfelf,  what  a  dreadful  famine  it  fUpported 
rather  than  fabmit  to  the  beft  and  afterwards  the  moft  beloved  of 
all  the  French  kings,  is  well  known^  The  greater  part  of  the 
citizen?*  or  thofe  who  governed  the  greater  part  of  them,  fought 
in  defence  of  their  own  importance,  which  they  foreiaw  was  to  be 
at  an  end  whenever  the  antient  government  fhould  be  re-eftablifli-^ 
ed,,  Out  colonies,  unlefs  they  can  be  induced  to  confcnt  to  a 
union,  are  very  Ukely  to  defend  themielves  againfl:  the  beft  <^  all 
mother  countries,  as  obftinately  as  the  city  of  Paris  did  againft 
one  of  the  beft  of  kings.  7 

^     '         .■.■;?  ■■       •    ,    ■v.W''^ 

The  idea  of  repreienta^n  was  unknown,  in  antient  lxmef» 
V/hen  the  people  of  one  ftate  were  admitted  to  the  right  of 
cibzenflvp  in  another,  they  had  no  other  means  of  exerciiing 
that  eight  but  by  connng  in  a  body  to  vote  and  deliberate  witli  the 
peoplfi  of  that  other  ftatie.  The  klmilfion  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  bihalataiits  of  Italy  to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citis^cne, 
completely  rmncd  the  Roman  repub^.  It  was  no  longer  poflible 
tO'dbftinguiflv  between  who  was  and  who  was  not  a  Roman  citizen. 
No  tribe  cxMild  know  it»  own  members.  A  rabbfe  of  any  kind 
could  be  introduced  into  the  irfiemblies  of  the  peopk,  couM  dfivt 
out  the  real  citizens,  and  decide  upon  the  afl^iirs  of  the  repubik  as 
if  they  themfelves  had  been  fuch.  But  though  America  was  to 
Vol.  II.  Hh  t  fend 
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fend  fifty  or  fixty  new  rcprcfcntativcs  to  parliament,  the  dodr* 
keeper  of  the  houfe  of  commons  could  not  find  any  great  diffi* 
culty  in  diftinguiftring  between  who  was  and  who  was  not  $, 
member.  Though  the  Roman  conflitutioh,  therefore,  was  necef- 
farily  ruined  by  the  union  of  Rome  with  the  allied  dates  of  Ittif,. 
there  is  not  the  leaft  probability  that  the  Britiih  conilitution  would 
1»e  hurt  by  the  union  of  Great  Britain  with  her  colonies.  That 
conilitution,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  compieated  by  it,  and 
ieems  to  be  impeife£l  without  it.  The  aflfembly  which  deliberates 
and  decides  concerning  the  affairs  of  every  part  of  the  empire,  ihf 
order  to  be  properly  infonned,  ought  certainly  to  have  reprefeh- 
tatives  from  every  part  of  it.  That  this  union,  however,  could 
he  eafily  ef}e£luated,  or  that  difliculties  and'  great  difficulties 
might  not  occur  in  the  execution,  I  do  not  pretend.  I  have  'y^ 
heard  of  none,  however,  which  appear  infurmountable.  Tl^ 
principal  perhaps  arife,  not  from  the  nature  of  things,  but  froikit 
the  prqudices  and  opinions  of  the  people  both  on  this  and  the 
other  fide  of  the  Atlantic  u«.^i 

We,  on  this  fide  the  water,  are  afraid  lefl  the  multitude  of 
American  reprefentatives  fhould  over'^tum  the  balance  of  theconfti- 
tution,  and  increafe  too  much  either  the  influence  of  the  crown 
on  the  one  hand,,  or  the  force  of  the  democracy  on  thi  others 
But  if  the  number  of  American  reprefentatives  was  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  produce  of  American,  taxation,. the  number  of 
people  to  be  managed  would  increafe  exaflly  in  proportion  to 
^  means  of  managing  them  ;  and  the  means  of  manaffng,  to 
the  niimber  of  people  to  be  manajged.  The  monarchical ju^^C'r 
mocratical  parts  of  the  conftitution  would,  after  the  union,  ftand 
exaflly  in  the  fame  degree  of  relative  force  with  rcgvd.taonc 
another  as  they  had  done  before,  ,    ,    ^■ 

,a«fiw  '  /   s-  rf  H  The 
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Thi  peof)le  (m^iie'6ther^^6f  ttie'wiitera'r^  aftiid/ left  their 
diftance  from  the  (eat  of  government  might  expofe  them  to  many 
oppreflioni.  But  their  r^prefentatives  in  parliament,  of  which 
the  number  ought  from  the  firft  to  be  confiderable,  would  eafily  be 
9bl«  to  proteA  them  from  all  oppreflion.  The  diftance  could  not 
lau^h  weaken  the  dependency  of  the  reprefentative  upon  the  con- 
ftituent»  and  the  former  would  ftill  feel  that  he  owed  his  feat  in 
parliament  and  all  the  confequence  which  he  derived  from  it  to 
the  good  will  of  the  latter.  It  would  be  the  intereft  of  the  for< 
B^,  therefore,  to  cultivate  that  good-will  by  complaining  with 
all  the  authority  of  a  member  of  the  legiflature,  of  every  outrage 
which  any  civil  or  military  officer  might  be  guilty  of  in  thofe 
.remote  parts  of  the  empire.  The  diftance  of  America  from  the 
feat  of  government*  befides,  the  nations  of  that  country  might 
tflattq:  themfelves^  with  fome  appearance  of  reafon  too,  would  not 
be  of  very  long  continuance.  Such  has  hitherto  been  the  rapid 
^,prQgre^  of  that  coimtry  in  wealth,  population  and  improve* 
jnent,  that  in  the  courfe  of  little  more  than  a  century,  per- 
haps* the  produce  of  American  might  exceed  that  of  Britilh 
taxation.  The  feat  of  the  empire  would  then  naturally  remove 
itfelf  to  that  part  of  the  empire  which  contributed  mod  to  the 
general  defence  and  fupport  of  the  whole. 
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^HE  difcovery  of  America,  and  that  of  a  paflage  to  the  Eaft 
Indies  by  the  C^pe  of  Good  Hope,  are  the  two  greateft  and  moid 

'  important 'events  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  Their  con- 
fequences  have  already  been  very  great :  but,  in  the  fhort  period 
of  between  two  and  three  centuries  which  has  elapfed  fmce  thefe 
difcovenes  were  made,  it  is  impoHlble  that  the  whole  extent  of  their 

"  cbj^fequences  can  have  been  feen.  What  benefits,  or  what  misfortunes 
to  mankind  may  hereafter  refult  from  thofe  great  events  no  human 
wifdom  can  forefee.  By  uniting,  in  fome  meafure,  the  moft  diftaht 
parts  of  the  world,  by  enabling  them  t6  relieve  one  another's 
:t}  H  h  a  wants. 
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BOOK  wants,  to  increafe  one  another's  enjoyments,  ahd  to  encourage  one 
another's  induftiy,  their  general  tendency  wouU  {bcm  td  be  bene- 
ficial. To  the  natives,  however,  both  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  indies, 
all  the  conunerdal  benefits  which  can  have  refolted  from  tholb 
events  liave  been  funk  and  loft  in  the  dreadful  misfortunes 
which  tiiey  have  occaiioned.  Thefe  misfortunes,  however,  ieem  to 
have  ari&n  rather  from  accident  than  from  any  thing  in  the  nature 
of  thofe  events  themfelves.  At  the  particular  tiime  when  thefe  dif- 
coveries  were  made,  tiie  fuperiority  of  force  happer^d  to  be  fo 
great  od  the  fide  of  the  Europeans,  that  they  were  ensdjled  to  com- 
mit with  impunity  every  fi>rt  of  injuftice  in  thofe  remote  countries. 
Hereafter,  perhaps,  the  natives  of  thofe  countries  may  grow 
ilrongor«  or  thofe  of  Europe  may  grow  weaker,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  all  the  diifferent  quarters  of  the  world  may  arrive  at  that  equality 
of  courage  and  force  which,  by  infpiring  mutual  fear,  can  alone 
overawe  the  injuftice  of  independent  nations  into  (bme  fort  df 
reiipcft  for  the  rights  of  one  another.  But  nothing  {eems  more 
likely  to  eiftablifh  this  equality  of  force  than  that  mutud  commu- 
nication of  knowledge  and  of  aU  forts  of  improvements  which  an 
exteofive  commerce  from  all  countries  to  all  countries  naturally, 
or  rather  neceflarily,  carries  slang  with  it. 


In  the  mean  time  one  of  the  principal  effects  of  thofe  difcove- 
i;ies  has  been  to  raife  the  mercantile  fyftem  to  a  degree  of  fplen- 
dor  and  glory  which  it  could  never  otherwife  have  attained  to.  It 
is  the  objeft  of  that  fyftem  to  enrich  a  great  nation  rather  by  trade 
and  manufaftures  than  by  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
land,  rather  by  the  induftry  of  the  towns  than  by  that  of  the 
country.  But,  in  confequence  of  thofe  difcoveries,  the  commer- 
cial towns  of  Europe,  inftead  of  being  the  manufafturers  and  car- 
riers for  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  world,  (that  part  of  Europe 
which  is  wafhed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  countries  which 
/•     •     ".,      -     "    8^",v  «  .  lift 
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lie  xbund  the  Baltick  and.Medkein'anean  feas),i  h«ye  now  bgecooM  ^^i|^* 
the  iraaiiufft^l^nrer^ifor'  tjjye^.nurneipuyi  8fi4  thrlytoip  ^dtivatoci  of  so^y^ 
Anaerifa,  and  the  carriers,  andin  ibme  reipefts  the  manufoiSiarers 
too,  for  ^nioft  all  the  diffGrcnt  juitions  of  Afia,  Afriea,  and  Ame*- 
xka.  Two  new  worlds  have  been  opened  to  their  induftry,  each  of 
them  jRUch  gireatec  aaul  more  exDcnftre  than  the  old  one^ ;  and  the 
market  (iCianQ. of  thom  gtowUkg  Ml  jgceatec  and  greater  every 
day-  ;iJ,,(ii^i«:r^.j^^%>ii  ■::-£)?<►>  --id'  ,-i;«.;  S";^'i  ^o^t: ■♦uir^ioiv <>?  '^iJxcr.  i>- 

'  The  countnes  v\4uch  pofTefs  the  colonies  of  America,  and  which 
trade  .diro^y  to  the  Baft  Indies,  enjoy,  indeed,  the  whole  ihew  and 
iplendor  of  this  great  commerce.  -Other  countries,  however;  -not* 
witbftanding  all  the  invidious  reftraints  foy  which  it  is  meant  t» 
exclude  them,  frequently  enjoy  a  greater  fhare  of  the  real  faeisiefit 
of  it.  The  ccdonies  of  ^pain  and  Portugal,  for  example,  give 
more  real.iencour^Q^u  to  the. indudiry  of  other  countries  than 
to  i|j|y|t  of  Spain  aod  Fortugal.  In  the  i&ngle  Artide  of  liiicn  alone 
the  confumption  of  thofe  colojiies  amounts,  it  is  faid,  but  I  do  not 
(H'etend  to  warrant  the  quantity,  to  more  than  three  millions  fter-' 
ling  a  year.  But  this  gieat  confiimptioa  is  ahnoft  entirely  fup- 
plied  hy  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Germany.  Spain  and 
Portugal  furnif^  hut  a  imaU  part  of  it.  The  capital  which  fupplies 
the  colonies  with  this  great  quantity  of  linen  is  annually  diftri^ 
buted  ^mongf  and  furniihes  a  revenue  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
other  countries.  The  profits  of  it  only  are  (pent  in  Spain  and 
Picn'tvigal,  where  they  hUp  tp  fuppont  die  fumptuous  profufion  of 
tJie  msrchaats  of  Cadiz  iwd  JLifbon.  Hhf. 


;--*!■•« 


Even  the  regulations  by  which  each  nation  endeavours  to  fecure: 
to  it(e)f  the  e¥<;l\i^ve  trade  of  its  own  colonies,  aire  frequently 
more  .hij»r|fi4  to  tl^e  cowrrtries  in  favour  of  wliich  they  are  efta- 
bUib^d  thf^n  to  thofc  againil:  vi^hich  they  are  eftablilhed.  Thc- 
-     ;  :  -^  >:    "^  unj.ufl 


'vi'l   *'.;:i.'  i}\t  U:V' 
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of  other  countries  falls 
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iinjuft  >  opprefHon  of  thie  induftry  of  other  countries  Falls  back,  if 
ilrtnay  %  ro,i]q[>oit  thtf  Iteftdi  «f  ^ht  ojiprbfibss/  and  citufliet  their 
andoftrjr  more' than  it  does  thatof  ithofc  other  fouatriesi^  .By^  thde 
regulafions*  f&t  exam^e>  the  meochant,  «£  Hamburg  ma^  iend 
■the  linen  "which  he  deftines  for  ihe  American  market  to  LonikiQy 
iftnd^he  muft  bring  baric  from. thence. the  tobaoco  which  het^^i^ine^ 
for  the  German  market;  becaufe  he  can  neither  (end;  the  fme 
•<iire6lly  to  America,  nor  bring  back  the  other  dire£tly.from  thence. 
Sy  this  reftnunt  he  is  probably  obliged  to  fell  the  one.fomewhat 
idhcttper,  and  to  bay  the  other  fomewhat  dearer  than  he  ogd^ecwiie 
dnni^t  hate  donei  and  Ids  profits  are  probaUy  fomewhat  abodgied 
hy  <mean8  of  ^t.  In<  this  trade*  however,  between  Hamburgh  a^d 
London,  he  certtunly  receives  the  returns  of  his  qapital  muc^ 
«nore  quickly  than,  he  could  poifibly  have  <lone  in  the  direiS;  tratde 
ito  America,  even  though  we  (hould  fuppofe,  what  is  by  Aome^s 
the  cafe,  that  the  payments  of  America  were  as  punt^tual  astho^ 
of  London.  In  the  trade,  therefore,  to  which  thoie  regulation^ 
tronfine  the  merchant  of  Hamburgh,  his  capital  can  keep  in  coq* 
.ftant  employment  a  much  greater  quantity  of  German .  induftiy 
than  it  pofiibly  could  have  done  in  the  trade  from  which  he  is 
excluded.  •  Though  the  one  employment,  therefore,  may  to  him 
f)erhaps  be  lefs  profitable  than  the  other,  it  cannot  be  lefs  adysw^ 
4ageous  to  his  country.  It  is  quite  otherwiie  with  the  employmeiit 
into  which  the  mon(q>oly  naturally  attrafts,  if  I  may  lay  fo^  ,t^ 
^capital  of  the  Lpndon  merchant.  That  employment  m^y,  per<^ 
:ii0ps,  be  more  profitable  to  him  than  the  greater  part  of  other 
vemployments,  but,  on  account  of  the  flownefs  of.  tj^  ^t\^s,Jt 
^^aimot  be  more  advantageous  to  his  country.      £^    .,| j^,^^,  '^^ 


t(!  jiAftxr  all  the  unjuft  attempts,  therefoire,  of  cveiy  cpuqtry  In 
,  '£urop6tto  engross  to  itfelf  the  whole  advantage  of  the  trade,  of  its 
.«v«i  colonies^  no  country  has  yet  been  able  to^ngrols  to  itl^Uj^^py 
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iSiilrigbuttheixpeneeodfiiippDrtHigiB  fiaMtofpc^wandef  4^q|i^     ^  vn'* 
3k  time  of 'war  die  opprcfliveiaiithonty  which)  it  aflumes  oyer  theivu 
iPhe  iticbtiveniendes  irerohing  ^^m  the  pofieifioa  of  itsrCQl(Hues>. 
e<wry  i  cdintry^  has  engrofled^  to  itfelf .  coouftletely ..    Thf;  a^vantage^ . 
ifefliltiiig  from  their  trade'  it  has  bem>obHg(d  to  fliarevwitihvinanyi 
Mhertountfies». 


ivJI      iliij 
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^'''Ar  firft'fi^t,  no  doubt,  the  monopoly  of '  tlie  gi«at'conimercr> 
dfAmericav  naturally  ieems  to  be  an  acqutfition  of  the  highelt 
kiiMt,''  To  thv  undifeeming  eye-  of  giddy  ambition^  it  naturally^^ 
prefbht^  hftlf,  amidft  the  eonfiiibd  feramble  of  politicks  and  wai^ 
as  a  very  dazzling  c^jeft^  to  fight  foFi  The  dazzMng  fplendor  of 
thieoli^eA,  however;  the  immenfe  greatnefs  d  the  commerce,  is 
the  very  quality  which  renders  the  monopoly  of  it  hurtful;,  w  '-vhtdi 
'makes  one  employment,  in  its  own  nature  nece(P  ily  lefs  ac^van* 
^geous  to  the  country  than  thegreaterpsut  ofothe^  mploymtnts, 
abforb  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  tht  mntry  than 
^hat  would  othenmfe  have  gone  to  iu .  -!n-^w,m^i'tm^<->\qtm^  -tmw 

&|   .5^iiJlW«/y     iiii^.i^   #U*;iV  a»W;iii   UiiGLi    :W;ri  WWfcti-  vVi^ll:0(^  #  ifygf^jt^ 

'"-%»*  ihircaiitiliftbCk  of  every  country,  it  has  been- (hewn  in  the 
Ikond  book»  naturally  feeks,  if  one  may  fay  (b,  the  employment 
moft  advantageous  to  that  country.  If  it  is  employedin  the  carrying 
ti«de,'  the  country  to  which  it  bddngs  becomes  the  emporiumof  the 
goods  <tf  all  the  countries  whofe  trade  that  (lock  cames  on.  But 
the  owner  (^  that  ftock  neceffarily- wifhes  to  difpofeof  as  great  a 
part  df  thofe  goods  as  he  can  at  home.  He  thereby  Htves  himfelf 
die  trouble,  rifle  and'expence^  of  exportation,  and  he  wiH*  upon 
that  account  be  glad  to  fell  them  at  home,  not  only  for  a  much 
fiMHer  piice^  but  with  fomewhata  fmaller  profit  than  he  might 
ez|>e^  to  make  by  fending  them  abroad.  H6  naturally,  ther^ore, 
endeavours  as  much  as  he  can  to  turn  his  earrying  trade  into  a 
foreign  trade  of  confumption.  If  his  (lock  ag^n  is  employed  in  a 
foreign  tradeof  confumption,  he  will,  for  the  iame  reafon«  be  glad 
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BOOK   t()  difpofe  of  at  home  as  great  a  part  as  he  can  of  the  home  goodf . 

which  he  colledism  order  to  export  to  fi>m6  fordgn  iharkef,  and  he 

will  thus  cndeaYourraaihuch  as  he  c{ln»  to'turn  his  foreign  trade  of 

confumption  ihtb  a  home  t^de.    The  niercantile  ftock  of  dviery 

coixntry  naturally  courts  in-4hia'  manner  the  neai*,  and  fhonir  tfiie 

>  diftant  employment  i   naturally  courts  the  employment  in  whit^ 

the  returns  are  frequent,    and  fliuns  that   in  which  they  are 

diftant  and  (low  ;    liatutaliy  courts  the  emptoymtx^  in  t^ich  It 

can  maintslin'the  greateft  quantity  of  p'odu6live  lalxHir  ih"tR6 

country  1  >  which  it  belongs,  or  in  which  hi  owner  Ferd^»^lHAiet 

ihuns  that  in  which  it  can  maintain  there  the  fmalleft  quanlltyv'^'fc 

naturally  courts  the  employment  which  in  ordinary  cafb  is  mod: 

advantageous,  and  ftiuna  that  which  in  ordinary  cafes  i»  leaft  advanW 

tageous  to  that  countpvwi:^*i%,;«^irtiihi*?ti?'t^^irti  ^'.'WHv^*•^'T•*^.,'^^:^'''^f^.****'*'•' 

>BvT  if  in  any  of  thoie  diftant  emploQrments'k  whlcH  in  orditiarj^ 
«&fes  are  kfs  advanjbag :oUs  to  the  country,  the  profit  ihoi^happeix 
to  life  ibme what  higher  than  w^at  i»  flifiicicfnt  to  balance  the  natural 
preference  which  is  given  to  nearer  employments,'  this  luperiority 
of  pi'oEt  will  draw  flock  from  thofe  nearer  employments,  till*'^ 
profits  of  all  return  to  theu*  proper  level.  ^This  fuperiority  of  profit* 
however,  is  a  proof  that  in  the  a&ual  circumftances  of  theibdhity, 
tho&4\^ant  emplaymeKts  arefomewhat  undedftockedinjpitifxw^Mi 
t«  other  eii^tloyments,  and  that  the  ftock  of  thefocietyisnotdi^l'^ 
hubed  ih4he  propereft  manner  among  all  the  different  empk^aaents 
carried  oii  in  it^  It  is  a  proof  that  foixiething  is  either  bought  dbeaper 
jor  fold  dearer  than  it  ought  to  b^  and.  that  fame  pffirticuhor  elaib  of 
citizens  is  more  oi-  lefs  opprefled  either  by  pajdhg  more  cnr  t^  setting 
lefs  than  what  isfiiit^e  to  that  equality,  whicKougINt  to-  take  pLkt, 
Sifvi'  which  naturally  does  take  place  acmong  oik  the  dkfkreat  chKdes 
of  themi  Though,  the  fame  qapitaL  never  will  maintain  the  £utt^ 
quantity  of  produ£live  labour  in  a  diftant  as  in  a  near  emplc^menl^ 
yet  a  diftaat  employment  may  be  as  neceftary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
5^-'"'  '.'  ■        fociety 


n 
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foctety  as  a  near  onei  the  goods  which  the  diflant  employmfint  ^^^"^ 
deals  in  bong  necefTary,  perhaps,  for  carrying  on  many  of;  the 
heai^^  ciii|ilolyment8.  But  if  the  pft>fit!i  of  thofe  who  deal  in  luch 
^HaoAsi'kti  ilbove  their  pifoper  levd,  thdfe  goods  will  be  fold  dearer 
^n  they^biight  to  be,  or  fomewhat  above  their  natural  price^  and 
all  thofe  engaged  in  the  nearer  employments  will'  be  more  or  lefs 
dppreffed  by  this  high  pri&e.  Thar  intereft,  therefore^  'in  this  cdie 
requiiies  thajt  fottie  ttotk  ihoiildW  withdrawn  frmh  I'lor^  nearer 
et^loy^n'^hts,  and  tiirndi'  toward^  ^that  diftant  employment,  in 
order  to  reduce  its  profits  to  thdr  proper  level,  and  the  priceof  the 
goods  which  it  deals  in  to  thdr  natural  price.  In  this  extraordi- 
nai^  cafe,  the  publiclc  intereft  re^iures  that  fome  (lock  ihould  be 
vvithdrawn  frbih  thofe  employments  v^lch  in  oMInary  cafes  are 
mo^e  adVantagisous,  and  tithied  towards^b^^  whidh  in  brdinary  c^fes 
is  l^s  advantageous  to  the  pubtick :  juid  in  this  extraordinary  cafe, 
the  natural  interefts  and  indinatiohs  bf  men  coincide  as  exactly 
with 'the  p^blfd^'^iitereft  as  iri  all  other  ordinary  c^e^,  and  lead 
theixi  to  withdraw  ildtk  from  the' near,  and  to  turn  it  tow¥d8  the 
iftutt  employment;- '  '  ''''  ■     '"  '  ■^"••^'  ' '^  '^■^'"''^  ^'»  ^'-^  -'^^^ 

"i^^i^  U^k  t*fat'  the!l..ivatt  ihtf(it'dts  and  paffions  of  hidividdals 
hktuir^y'iKi{()iiie  tK'eifi  to  ¥(!r^  'theii''ftocktdWai-dstlie  employ 
WhicHin  iJntirtai-jj  cfifej^are  moft  adVintagebus  to  the  fociety.-  Bu 
if  frotti  this  liatural  preferencj^  they  fhotild  turn  too  roudi  of  it 
towards  thofe  employments,  the  fall  of  profit  in  them  and  the  rife 
of  itin'all>bthers  hnnMiAtely'diiiiiofe  thetttto  alter  this  fauhydiftri^ 
bution.  Without  any  intervention  of  law,  therefore,  the'  private 
interefts  and  paflions  of  men  naturally  lead  them  to  divide  and 
^flxibute  the.ftock  of  every  fociety,  among  all  the  different  employ- 
meiits  carriedon  init,  as:ne9rly  as  pofiible  in  the  pnoportion  which 
ii:iiu)ftjigreqable  to  the  interefliof  the  whole  fociety.;  >  qit^tiiU]  -Mh 
,ui..  V.  i  «i  ii'wf/('^,i.ji;.,;A;-ii.i:.s!'(  :.^;i  t\^Vv.;-j-i  4U*^..;Uj4  iii3v;';^x>I 
^iliVoL.  II.  i         II  All 
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Axt  tTiedifffreiil:i!eg«Uitiww  of  the  in«wantil»,fyftM»»  ncwfiwi^- 
derange  moce:  or  le^  tl^  n9ti«r«l  wdtao(k  advafit^oi^d)ft^i|i|ion, 
of  ftookJ  Bttt  thofe  Whipfei  wnf cni;  t^je  tn^dc  to.  i^|fMc^fM^t% 
EaA  liHliet  derait»g«  it  perhaps  s^e  than anyxttjberi^  becaKii^ ^^ 
trade  to  thpfetwo  greaf  coi^tinents  ^blbrh^  a  g^ea^er  (^uanlity  o£ 
ftock  than,  ai^j  ^Or  other,  brauchea  of  tradeu    The.  negulatiom, 

feowev«v    by  whV*  t^^  4wf «>Sr?>|«nt. »;  «^^^N*W  :^.  •*¥»!•  *wo 
different  bwi?he?,of  ty||^,«rf,iwt  ajjf^^ 
i*  thj^g^at^engime.oi&^^l^^jj^f  if; «.  fprj  o|;  moni^xv 

Monopoly  of <  oae  kM  cf  aj9,Qthcf»  i^4^e^,j^axH:^,  betl^  iple 
cBg^  of;  the  meiscaiitiie.  lyftei^      .•  ''i^"^(^vMji^,|^?:^^f^..''ji. 

I'  In  th(?  trader  to  Am^B^^^eyejiy ^^ation  en4ea^o^s.to  crjgrpfta?. 
mac^,a»  poffibk,  the  wii^a^^^  WKi  c»^Qwe3,/hy.  fairlji 

expludifii^ all  other  nad^ns ^^oni  aiikjj^: djice^  tcadpt^ them.    During, 


19  ini)fM«e  th^  tia^ :^  ,thp  ^^ Ji^e^  if^.  ^%i^,i7fu|nQBrr  bj^ 

the  merit  of  having  firft  found  out  the  road  to  t^cm^    The  Dute^^ 
ftillcontinue  toexclude  all  other  European  nations  from  any  dire^^ 
mfjfj  to  thei^  fj;«jse  ia*ndl.^.   ^ojnpj^^ssfsi^^.^k^ 
eftal^cd  9g9hift  all  otj^r  E^vupo^^  ,nalioii8»  yii^<Hirf  tfiEenib[y,  <P|Qt 
only  exdi^  from  a.trade  tOr  which  it  might  he.o(xtiy«^iient,^' 
them  to  Wi^&me  part  o£  t^eicftock*  biM:  are.oSliged'tobuy  the 
Igoods  which^that  trade  de^  in- ibmewliat  dtarer  than. if  they 
couM  import  them  thjBRiilelve&dife^Iy  from^thecpuntries  .wfai^ii 
{(JOdufe-t^IXL.  .  „       ^„,v    ;o  ...  ..:..■.,.:;, A,  -i.:.: 

'    B«r^'  fince  the  Mi  ofthrpbwer  ofPdrtugal^  no^Bbrdt^eahinddn 
lASclaimediiie  exdHaltve righlof  failing  in  the Indianftas^  of  'Hadk  > 
the  principal  ports  are  nov^opeiitotheihips  ofall  Eucope^nsititioai. 
Except  in  Portugal,  however,  and  within  thefe  few  years  in  France,, 

the 
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tiie  |r«de  t^  ^fi  ,rS|d%  Id^s  }»8in  evier^  £urop««n  CQuntiy  been  C  HA  % 
fubjc^t^d  to  an  excluftve  company.  Monopoliesof  this  kiiid  are  i--v-^ 
properly  eftabliihcd  againft  the  very  nation  which  ere£ls  them. 
The  Dveater  pact  lof  'that  nation  nve,  xhtxtbjt,  wft  only  e^eluded 
^Doiri/ikmde'tp  Nvl»ch  it  might  be  gpnvmien^foM:  th&mtQturniomo 
p:ift)o£t  their  )fto6k>  but  ar«  ebl)8^.«o  b^y  «he  good«  wbicih  thai 
tni4e  dciliiin,  ibmcwhat  desHrert^iibwiifit  <m9  open  an4  free  rto  aU 
1^  oBHitMywaM.  Since  ,#ieeftaUi(hfneRt  of  t^  rfiiiglUh  Etft 
Il«dif«Miipaiiy»  for  layaniflej  the  other  iithabitantSrcif  EngHtfid, 
Vfvt  ^nA  >abcwe  feeing  tKcfcidcd  ■feom.tJw  trade*  nmft»ihavie^paid  in  v 

thei  pnc^  ,of  the  Eaft  India  goods  .^hieh  thftyrhave  confoiMdy  mtt 
only  for  all  the  eiitraerdinary  profits  which  the  company  may  have 
made  upon  thofe  fgdieds  in-  confi^^^uance^of ,  tbr  lonopoly^  i  but  for 
all  the «xtraordhiaiy . wafle  whieh  the  firandand  abiUb*.  jnApirabk 
6(0fn  die  jnanageiaient  of  the  tSwn^  of  io  great  a  company^  muft 
neceflarily  have  qfflaBona4 .  The  abTurdity  of  thisif!pf>n^  tiind  :Pf 
mon^^Ay,  therefore^    b  much  more  manifeft  than  that  of  the 

!bitri.BdT.u.aioiia  oi  'im>i  vA^  iui},irni/i\  fill -rt ami: ki  t*tt/r^  d»i.f; 
i5v6i9TiirXhe(c:liinds/of;moii9i^ies.deiiing^  morerprk&  ihe  natur^ 
diy^uliORi  o|;jbe  tOmk  of;  tihs<|(E9ciety  ;j;M  theyjid^^iiot  alvvays 

dersM^gSiil  in  the^fiune  way«i.»hf«5;Tb»:'th-iiij(i''iff  ^Iraiigji  u^iiiiid}-^  irsi 

vjtMMo)(OLf#ii:  K>f  die.  ftrft  kind  alwa^  atitra^  tp  f^  pai^ticulari 
txwleiin  xi^ttchilhey  areeftabliA)eid|.ja7great«r<prop<^(m,of  ftock 
of  tbe<£«iety  Iban fivhat  wOu]4;<^ JK>  thal^i^adfi,pi^4ts,V>Y0,accf}rd, 


MOHocoLiis  of  the  fecond  kind  may  fomettmes  attract  (lock 
fiMr«)da^-the  paiticular  trade  ia  whidi.  they  lure..  «fl:f(bli(Hed  and 
fya^hK^ttt  tppA  k^  from  that 'trade  aoookding  to  d^ertot  ilircum- 
ilftn«^f -tin  poor  cou^tms  t^  natu^fitly  attract  towards  that: 
$raf)efii9f9  /|oeh  d^  would  othtiwiie  g^  ^  it*    In  ri^xouhtries 

li  2  .  they 
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f'y^O'C   they  natural!/  repel  fcotfi  it  a  s9od  deal  olftbck  Which  would 
otherwise  go-to  it^   >7.,tuiK.  k.  »^«»j;.6Ui/   (Mi^irlj  :!^ai-fl)i>i.'j-j^;iii.«rii 


"J 


iUvtn^pSif^  tmmtvita  is^  Swedeh  'ijhd  I>tfiiitfllrli^(^>  Ibl''  examfifte; 
woukl  probably  have  never  Tent  a  Tingle  fliip  to  the  Eaft  Indidli.'flid 
not  the  trade  been  fubje^^d  to  an  exclufive  company.  The  efta- 
bIi(haientk)iF  fuch  a  eomptiriy 'nttcfcflaiUy  enedur«|;^  <iilvbAhn^. 
Their  n^Mnopoty  feeures  tliem  againft' all  competitors  ht  the^  hbme 
mayket;  andthey  have  the  fsttk  chance  fOi*  fdltt^'mdi^etl'Witiith^ 
traders  df'oth^ndtk>M.  "Tl^l^  tn^iio^ly  ^^Ws  themth^k^hi^ 
of  igttalt  ptofit «^ n  coi^lideratite  (lukhtity  of  p)6ds,')iiid:thi6 
chAflW  of  a  t6Aiid&3ih\t  profit  tiikm  a  great  '^usnthy . '  Without  (Udv 
extratndinary  encour^ement,  the  poor  traders  bfiUch  p6of  countries 
wouM  |m)bably  nev(ir  'li^ve  thfaughrof  ha22rrding  their  (hialltftpitato 
ih'0vd^  dift^iit'and  tinteitidh  "sk^  adventure  as  the  »4db  to:  titd 
Eidl-lhtonWft'n&turallyMVe  appeared  to  themj'  -"'^ti  'diMt^j^iil 

Siicn  a  rich  country  as  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  would  prb- 
bably,  in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade,  lend  many^  more  (hips  tb'the' 
^e^'Ihdies  «hiin  it  aetttally  dods.  The  limited  ftodi  of  ^e  Diiich 
Eaft'Indtscbkipahy  'probably  repeli  fpom  that  trads' many  grciat! 
mercantile  capitals  which  would  othermfe  go  to  it.  Thie  Iner* 
cantile  ca|ntal  of  Holland  is  fo  great  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  coil-'' 
tindairy  overflowing^,  fom^imes  into  the  pUblitf-fuYtds' Of  foi%%ii' 
couiritrie^,  foMiifiVnes  into  loaiis  to'ptiviite  trader^  li^d  adventufetsf 
oi^fbrei^  countries,  ibmetihieis  intd' the  moft  round  isib6ot^o-i' 
reign  trades  of  confumptioh,  and  fbmetimes  into  the  carrying 
trade.  All  near  emj^oyments  bong  completely  filkd  up»  aU  the 
capital^ 'Which  «ah  be-  placed  in  them  with  any-  to^lenible '^profit 
being  ah:efldf>i>laced  in  them*  the  .capital  of  HoUand  T^cif&lA]f 
flows  towanis  the  moft  diftant  employments.  The  trade  to  thei 
Eafl  Indiesy  if  it  was  altogether  free,  would  probably  abforb  thioi 
Tidt.  j  -  I  i  greater 
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gteater  part  of  this:  rtduiuknt  capital.     The  Eaft  Indies  offer  a 
market  both  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe  and  for  the  goKi 
and  filver  as  well  as  for  feveral  other  productions  of  America, 
greaMr 'an4  mofV  ^tanliv^  tha»  both  Europe  fad  America  put 
^ft^brjJ  iU;Hf)cb  c?  ({\f\\  ji^hJt  t^lr<t  i^vto  nRif  yld^rlo^r^  iflvon 
-R-fts  2t{T     .v/trfmo:j  ".•tjjjixa  m-  :-•  i/jffa;cli/},n»9cf  vbislJ  .-Drff  ton 
I., ,  ^|if|^^.'y;0j^ang^eiit  of  the  natujeal  diftribution  of  ftocki  b^nocefn 
fi|i^%r  t^^f tful  to  the  ibdety  jn  which  it  takes  place  i,  wh^Mitr  itibc 
bxffppjiilf^jfflP??!  »>  iNMliSM^v  *«**«  ^  llpck  which  would  other- 
^i% jfi ^.^t*.,pr .  I^X  fttw^g,  tQwar^  a, particular  tsade  that 
wWcjl^,fO^^<ja<>^  ot^^H'l^^coine.tQ.it.^  U  twithout  any  cxclufive 
^ftmpfM^y^  .tl»jr  tra4^  pf  IfojU^       the  jSalt  Indiea  yiro^ld  be  greater 
th|fi^,  j^  aftually  »»  that  ,90^ntry  njuft  f^iffcr  s|  cpiiiTider^le  lo/l  l^, 
Pjuti^^M^*F^^^*^  excl^ded,^Qin  the  employment  iwpft  cwv^^ 
niepij /Fqs_  tl^t  part;.  A^d  in. the, fiune mmcr^ if  vir^th^ut  at^exdu^ 
five  cpropany,  the  ^ra^  of  S^wec^n  a|^^  i>^nmi»*-;t0jlii9E«ft  Indies 
would  be  leis  than  it  actually  is,  or^' v«iiat  perhaps  is  more  probable, 
wp^d  j^^^t  i^Kift  at  al^.  .^hoCe  two  coiiptries  muft  likewife  fuflfer  a 
co^derable  lofs^ ^y;P,f^ft  of  thci^ caj|pui;tal  b^g diffwo  intq^an  employ- 
mepl^ ^^p|i  m»^ be  moce or ie&  unfj^itahle tpthqr pjFp^ntcicciVDM 
^^ces.^jj^^etter  fipr  th?m,  iperbs^ps,  m  ^hev  pi;cftnt  circumftancea 
to  b'4y.Eaft  India  goods  of  other  nations,  even  though  they  fho^ldi 
pay  fom^^l^at  dearer,  than  w  turn  fq  gfeat  a  part  of  their  fmajil 
caj^itaj  JO  jfp  vcfyjliftattt,  a  trpdp, ,  in  yrh^h  tfec  r^u^m  ar0  fai  tesy  i 
4ow(,^  m  ^hjch  th^t  c^pit^  can  ro^it^m  i9 , iiaaU  a  quantity, 
oir^^<^u^iy^J'U^\y  at  home,  where  pfodju^ve  labbusis  fcrmuch 
^"^W^^MfJ^^-h  ***^*  '^.  ^^»  1  W<*  ^^  ^  «[»Hch)is  to  dq,  ^^j. . 
l);nLj  -till   rijii  -fi.i.iJ  vt>.*»'  -^siv'  "^ivH  ?)i';.>r'ty<.  -iir-i  T';^rfl'A"''-'vWn 

>jr3'!»^S5?i¥  Jfi>l»Q^^«;^  cXcluOv© compakj^^^ j therefeie,'^ fwtftitiilar; 

;<^fl9lll0JQlo^^rBq(  be;  ableito  car«f>on?JWty  dirc^  trade  n>  the  Eaft 

lr^^fe%,  it  will  not;  from  jtheqce  £»Uow«hat  ^uc^  a  company  ought  to  i 

^^,fflaWJi»c4  there,  jbut  only  that , fj«jh^j, a i. country  ought  not  in. 

i.  thefe 
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there  clrcumihinoer to  t'racle  clirefUy  to  ^  Esft  fnillty.  Tkat  fudi 
companies  are  not  in  general  neceffitiy  for  carrying  on  theEaft  India 
trade,  is  iufficiently  demonftratdd  by  tiie  experitoce  of  the  Porto- 
gueae,  'vho'caioyed  afanoft  the  whole  of  it  for  more  thin  a  century 
ttogether  without  any  cxclufivc  company.  ^     -    ,j.i.iiu.,»i. 

No  private  merchant,  it  has  been  ialJ,  tould  li««U 'hive  ^^ital 
ifuffident  to  maintain  faAors  and  agents  in  the  diflfijrent^  ports  of 
theEaft  Indies,  in  order  to  provide  goods  for  thfe  (hip^  WhltAi  he  tiiight 
ioceafibnallj  fend  thither  i  and  yet,  wiMft  he  vftA  able  do  this,  the 
<difficuhy  of  finding  a  cargo  might  frequently  make  his  fhips  loft  the 
ibiibn  fdr  returning,  and  the  expence  of  fo  loiig  a  ddisy  HiMnlSi  n6t 
vonly  eat  up  the  whole  profit  of  thcadventort,  but  frequently  dccafion 
%  very  confideraUe  lofii.  Thh  argument,  however,  if  it  ptbved 
•any  thing  at  all,  would  prove  that  no  dne  great  brahch  of  trade 
'COuM  be  earried  on  without  «n  exclufive  company,  which  is 
contiary  to  the  experience  of  ali  nations.  There  is  rto  gi«at  branch 
of  trade  in  which  the  capital  of  any  one  private  merchant  is  fuffident 
for  carrying  on  all  the  iiibordinate  branches  which  muft  be  carried 
-on  in  order  to  carry  ^on  the  principal  branch.  But  when  a  aiiion 
is  ripe  for  any  great  Ibranchtf  trade,  fbme  merchants  naturally  turn 
^their  capitals  towards  the  prinBpal,  and  fome  towanb  the  (Ubor- 
jlinate  branches  of  it  j  and  thongh  all  the  different  branches  of  it 
vara  in  thii  miMier 'eirried  on,  ytt  it  veryfeldom  hip^ns  that 
they  «re  all '^arritd  on  bf;thecalpital  of  one  private  merchant. 
>lf  a  nation,  therefore,  is  ripe -for  the  Eaft  India  tra^e,  a  certain 
|)ortion  of  ks  capital  'w31  naturally  divide  itielf  among  aO  the 
4lifferent  branches  of  that  trade.  Some  of  its  merchaiits  wiU  find 
.it  for  theit  intcrtft  to  refidc  in  the  Baft  Indies*  and  to  empkiy  their 
4capitab  there  in  providing  goods  for  the  fliips  which  a^e  to  befeilt 
AUt  by  other  merchants  who  refide  in  Europe.  The  fettiements 
M; 5.wuTj4j^4is;»ni'i)ft;fect'^j^j,'jria|j '/lnoc^tivw  An-iH  km  o'.,'ixt>tV    irfaich 


'i: 


.  % 


which  dif&reott^^rope«n  aationt  have  obtained  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
iFthey  were  taken  from,  the  exdufive  companies  to  which,  they  at 
prefcnt  belong^i^put  under  the  iimncdi^te  protefUonof  theibve- 
mg^A  WOMRrcndu:  this  cefidenc?  both  iofeaadeafy^  atleafttothe 
mprchanti  of  the- particular  nation  to- whom  ,tho(e  ietnlfments^ 
belong.    U,  at  any  particular  time  that  part  of  thecap^lof  any, 
qeuoi^  wlmb^of  its  own<4iccord  tended  and  inclined^  iJf  I  may  % 
fpt  jtowarda.th^, ^^ft Indiatrif^ie, .was  not  fufficientfor car^^on- 
aU^|4^^,,diirenEnt>ranc^s  of  it.  it  would  b^,  a.proof  that  at  that 
p^qUar.tin^c*  thatcoujUfy  was. not  ripe  for  that^tp4e,.  and  4aat 
it  wQvdd,  dov  better  to  hs^  for  fome  time* .  eren  at  a  >  higbei;  prio^. 
%ip9t^qr  I$i^op^.i^>tioii8».  the  £aft.  India  g^^ithadoccafion 
ft^^,thi^i.teki^]^ir^themi.itielj[d^ftlyfn^  the  ^9ilMk^  ^.V^ 
it  ipijgJiiUole  by  the,  )b\^  price  of  thpfi)  goods  could  ^^om.^e,  e<|uai 
to  theloriii^idvchijt  wouId<^fu(Uia  by  the.diftra£Uon  of  a  huge  poitioa- 
of  itt .  oqpital^  fyom  other,  employments  monetnecefl^^or  moro: 
ifffful^ ,  o^^^nptfiiutabl^  to?itt4ar/i<imftanfq;y^;vj^i»tiQ%.  tiim:  jv' 
di^tfa4qtQ^15to^iK«^'Jn<|i«ffH  «/n.  K  lejitmJ  kajf  uriviiii  t«b,ni'ttyv 

..;1^KQV0H.  the.  Europeans  pofl2i».mapy-connderabIe.fettlementr.^ 
both\upon/the,coat.of  Aificaand.in  the  J^Indief,^  they  have  not 
yetj  dUbliihed  in  either  of  tho^  countqea  iuch  numerouj^and' 
thriving  colonies, as  thofe.in  the  Ul^od&^ad  continent ^of,  America. 
Africaj  .however,  as  well  as  fewral  of  the  countries  comprehended^ 
under  the  general  name  of  the.£aft..Indies,4U'e  inhabited  by  barba* 
rouB'lMtiQiist^, I  Bm  th^le  nations  wete  by  no  meaas^  ^wcak and > 
ddiakcelfrftM  jthtmilb«bleand  Mple4rA»ecicw  f  ^9^  «n  propor- 
ifan  toidie.<iitttKalfertility  o^thecouatries  which  thiy  inhabited,  .they> 
wdre  WUcs  much  more  populousi    The  cmoft  bacbaroaa'  noakma 
eithcD  of  Afiica  or  of  the  Baft  Indies  were  ihepherds  j  even' tho 
H«tentott  werd  fo4  r  Biiti  theinativet.^f  .ewefyt|>art>of  Amoricav 
except  Mexico  and  Peru,^  were  only  hunters;  and  the  difference  is 
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very  great  between  the  number  of  (hepherds  and  that  of  hunters 
whom  the  fame  extent  of  equally  fertile  territory  can  maintain.  In 
Africa  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  therefore,  it  was  muredim^uittodiiplace  the 
natives,  and  to  extend  the  European  plantations'oVtfr  the  greater  part 
of  the  lands  of  thb  original  iiihabitants.The  geniUs  6f  eiifdufive  tom- 
panies,  befides,  is  unfavourable,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  to  the 
growth  of  new  colonies,  and  has  probably  been  the  prihcipal  cMUfe 
of  the  little  progreft  which  they  have  ma<^e  in  the  Baft  Indies.  The 
Portugueze  catried  on  the  tra^e  both  to  Africa  and  the  Bait  Indies 
without  any  exclufive  companies,  and  their  fettlements  at  Congo, 
Angola,  and  Benguela  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  at  Coa  in  the 
Baft  Indifes,  th6ugh  much  depreflTed  by  fuperftition  and  ^ery  fort 
of  biid  government,  yet  bear  fome  faint  refemblance  to  the' colonies 
of  America,  and  are  partly  inhabited  by  Portuguezi  who  haVe  been 
eftablifhed  therefor  fevend  generations.  The  Dutch  fettlements  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  at  Batam,  are  at  preient  the  moft 
confiderable  colonies  which  the  Europeans  have  dnibliflied  cStHer  in 
Africa  or  in  the  Baft  Indies,  and  both  thofe  fettlements  are  pecu- 
liarly fortunate  in  thdr  fituation.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
Inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  almoft  as  barbarous  and  quite  as  inca- 
pable of  defending  themfehres  as  the  natives  of  America.  It  is 
befides  the  half  way-houf(i,  if  ohe  may  fay  fo,  between  Europe  and 
the  Eaft  Indies,  at  which  almof):  every'  European  fhip  makes  Tome 
ftay  both  in  going  and  returmng.  The  fupplying  of  thofe  fhips  with 
every  fort  of  frefh  provifions,  with  fruit  and  fometimes  with  wine, 
afford  alone  a  very  extenfive  market  for  the  forplus  produce  of  the 
colonifts.  What  the  Cape  of '  Good  Hope  is  betv«rcen  Burdpe^iatKl 
every  pairt  of  the  ^aft  Indies,  Biatavia  is  between  theprincipid 
countries  of  the  Eafl  Indies.  It  lies  upon  Che  mofl  frequented 
rood  Ax>m  Indoftan  to  China  and  Japan,  and  is  nearly  about 
fliid-way  upon  that  xwnA,  Aimoft  all  the  (hips  too  that  fail  between 
f,i  t'in'sn^i'i'ik  ntlt  bn:.  :      .  .7j(i  \;'no  rrov/  t in iH  hnB  o^Ixsi  Europe 
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Europe  and  China  touch  at  Batavia »  and  it  is,  over  and  above  all  CHAP, 
thia^  tlie  center  and  principal  mart  of  what  is  called  the  country 
trade  of  the  Eaft  Indies  i  not  only  of  that  part  o£it  which  is  car- 
ried on,  by  Europeans,  but  of  that  which  is  carried  on  by  the  native 
Iii4iaiM(imdve(1Hs  navigated  by  the  inhabitants  of  China  i  and  Japan  i 
ofXon^UD,  Malacca,  Cochin -China  and  the  ifland  of  Celebes, 
are  frequently  to  be  Teen  in  its  port.  Such  advantageous  fituations 
have  enabled  (hole  two  colonies  to  Airmount  all  the  obftades  whiob 
the  oppreflive genius  of  an  exduiivc  c.  npony  may  have  occafionally 
oppdfcdtto  their  growth.  They  have  enabled  Batavia  to  furmount 
the  additional  dr(advantage  of  perhaps  the  molt  unwhotefiime 
climatei in  thf  world.  ^  .  ./i^'H-tJi. 

it  Ths  EngUfliar; '  Dutch  companies,  though  they  have  eflabliflied 
aoconfiderabie  colonies,  except  the  <vo  above  mentioned,  have^h 
madexonfiderabk  conquefts  in  dit  Eaft  Indies.  But  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  both  grrn  their  new  frie^St  the  natural  genius 
of  an  exclufive  company  ha^;  Ihown  itfeli  moft  di(tin£tly;  In  the 
^iceiiilandi  the  Dutch  burn  all  the  fpiceries  which  a  fertile- feafon 
produces  beyond  What  thcy^expe£l  to  di^fe  of  in  Europe  with.  (Ueh 
a  profit  as  they  think  fufficient.  In  the  iflands  where  they  have  ^no 
fettlements,  they  give  a  premium  to  thofe  who  collect  the  youiig 
blolibms  and  green  leaves  of  the  clove  and  nutmeg  trees  which 
naturaHy  grow  there,  but  which  this  barbarous  policy  has  now,"  it 
is  faid«  almoft  completely  extirpated.  Even  in  the  ifiands  where 
they  have  fettlements  they  have  very  much  reduced,  it  is  faid,  the 
number  cf  ;<re  trees.  If  the  produce  even  of  thdr  own  iHands 
was  nyiidi  greater  than  what  fuited  their  market,  the  natives,  they 
fu)l];>ed)'/'nii^t  find  means  to  c(mvey  fome  part  of  it  to  other matiwls'i 
and  the  btft  way,  they  imagine,  tofecure  their  own  ihonopoljr,  is  to 
take  care  that  no  more  (hall  grow  than  what  they  themftlves  cany 
to  markdti  By  different  arts  of  (^preflion  they  have  jredttced  tine 
popullltipn  of  feveral  of  the  Moluccas  nearly  to  the  number  which 
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B  O  O  K  is  fufficient  to  fupply  with  fr^lh  provifions  and  other  iieceflarks  of 
life  their  own  insignificant  garrifons,  and  fuch  of  their  ihi))s  as 
occaftonally  come  there  for  a  cargo  of  fpices.  Under  the  govern- 
ment even  of  the  Portugueze,  however,  thofe  ifl^nds  are  faid  to 
have  been  tolerably  well  inhabited.  The  EngUAi  company  havo 
not  yet  had  time  to  eftabliih  in  Bengal  ib  perfeftly  deftru^iive  a 
fyftem.  The  plan  of  their  governinent,  however,  ha$  had  exa£lly 
the  fame  tendency.  It  has  not  been  uncommon,  I  am  well  attired,, 
for  the  chief,  that  is,  the  firft  clerk  of  a  factory,  to  order  a  peafant 
to  plough  up  a  rich  field  of  poppies,  and  low  it  with  rice  or  fbme 
other  grain.  The  pretence  yvas,  (o  prevent  a  fcarcity  of  provilions  ; 
but  the  real  reafon,  to  give  the  chief  an  opportunity  of  felling  at  a 
better  price  a  large  quantity  of  opium,  which  he  happened  then  to. 
have  upon  hand.  Upon  other  occafions  the  order  has  been  reverfed;. 
and  a  rich  field  of  rice  or  other  grain  h^  been,  ploughed  up  in  order 
to  make  room  for  a  plantation  of  poppies ;  when  the  chief  fbrefaw 
that  extraordinary  profit  was  likely  tabe  made  by  opium.  The 
fervants  of  the  company  have  upon  Icveral  occafions  attempted  to* 
eftabliih  in  their  own  favour  the  monopoly  of  i<»ne  of  the  moft. 
important  branches,  not  only  of  the  foreign,,  but  of  the  inland; 
t(ade  of  the  country.  Had  they  been  allowed  to  go  on,  it  Ls  impof- 
fible  that  they  fhould  not  at  fome  time  or  another  have  attempted  to> 
reftrain  the  produdlion  of  the  particular  articles  of  which  they  ha^ 
thus  ufiirped  the  monopoly,  not  only  to  the  quantity  which  they< 
themielvc'  could  purchafe,  but  to  that  which  they  could  expe^  to* 
fell  with  fuch  a  profit  as  they  might  think  fufficient^  In^  the  courfe. 
of  a  century  or  two,  the  policy  of  the  Englifh  company  would  int 
this  manner  have  probably  proved  as  completely  defixu^tiv^  a8> 
that  of  the  Dutch. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  diredlly  contrary  tothereal^ 
intereft  of  thofe  companies,  confidered  as  the  fovereigns  of  the: 
countries  which  they  have  conquered,  than  this  deftrudtive  plan. 
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In  almoft  all  countries  the  revenue  of  the  fovereign  is  drawn  from  CHAP, 
that  of  the  people.  The  gieater  the  revenue  of  the  people,  there- 
fore, the  greater  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  the 
more  they  can  afford  to  the  fovereign.  It  is  his  intereft,  therefore, 
to  increafe  as  much  as  poflible  that  annual  produce.  But  if  this  is 
the  intereft  of  every  fovereign,  it  is  peculiarly  fo  of  one  whofe 
revenue,  like  that  of  the  fovereign  of  Bengal,  arifes  chiefly  from  a 
land-rent.  That  rent  muft  neceffarily  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  produce,  and  both  the  one  and  the  other 
muft  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  market.  The  quantity  will 
always  be  fuited  with  more  or  lefs  exa^tnefs  to  the  confumption  of 
thofe  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  and  the  price  which  they  will  pay 
will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  eagernefs  of  their  competition. 
It  is  the  intereft  of  fuch  a  fovereign,  therefore,  to  open  the  nioft 
e-xtenfive  market  for  the  produce  of  his  country,  to  allow  the  nioft 
perfedt  freedom  of  commerce,  in  order  to  increafe  as  much  as  poflible 
the  number  and  the  competition  of  buyers ;  and  upon  this  account 
to  abolifh,  not  only  all  monopolies,  but  all  reftr^ts  upon  the 
tranfportation  of  the  home  produce  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  upon  its  exportaltion  to  foreign  countries,  or  upon  the 
importation  of  goods  of  ahy  kind  for  which  it  can  be  exchanged. 
He  is  in  this  manner  moft  likely  to  increafe  both  the  quantity  and 
value  of  that  produce,  and  confequently  of  his  own  fhare  of  it, 
or  of  his  own  revenue.- 


But  a  company  of  merchants  are,  it  feems,  incapable  of  ronfider- 
ing  themfelvcs  as  fovcreigns,  even  after  they  have  become  fuch. 
Trade,  or  buying  in  order  to  fell  again,  they  ftill  confider  as  the 
prindpal  bufmefs,  and  by  a  ftrange  abfurdity,  regard  the  character 
of  the  fovereign  as  but  an  appendix  to  that  of  the  merchant,  as 
ibmething  which  ought  to  be  made  fubfervient  to  it,  or  by  means  of 
which  they  may  be  enabled  to  buy  cheaper  in  India  and  thereby  to 
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fell  with  a  better  profit  in  Eurc^e.  Tliey  endeavour  for  thif 
purpofe  to  keep  out  as  much  as  poflible  all  competitoifs  from  the 
market  of  the  countries  which,  are  fubjeft  to  their  government,  and 
confequently  to  reduce,  at  leaft,  fome  part  of  the  furplus  produce 
of  thofe  countries  to  what  is  barely  fufficient  for  fupplying  their  own- 
demand,  or  to  what  they  can  expe(5t  to  fell  in  Europe  with  fuch  ai 
pi'oHt  as  they  may  think  reafonable.  Their  mercantile  habits  draw 
themin  this  manner,  almoft  necefTarily,  though  perhaps inlenfibly,  ta 
prefer  upon  all  ordinary  occafions  the  little  and  tranfitory  profit  of 
the  monopolift  to  the  great  and  permanent  revenue  of  the  fovereigti;. 
and  would  gradually  lead  them  to  treat  the  countries  fubje6t  to  theic 
government  nearly  as  the  Dutch,  treat  the  Moluccas. 


BtJT  if  the  genius  of  fuch  a  government,  even  as  to  what  concerns 
its  direction  in  Europe,  is  in  this  manner  ellentially  and  perhaps 
incurably  faulty,  that  of  its  adminiftration  in  India  is  ftill  more  fo. 
That  adminiflration  is  necefiarily.  compoied  of  a  council  of  mer- 
chants, a:  profeflibn  iia  doubt  extremely  reipeftable,  but  which  in^ 
no  country  in  the  world  carries  along  with  it  that  fort  of  authority 
which  naturally  over-awes  the  people,  and  without  force  commands 
their,  willing,  obedience.  Such  a  council  can  command  obedience 
only  by  the  military  force  witli  which  they  are  accompanied,  and> 
their  government  is  therefore  necefTarily  military  and  defpotical* 
Their  proper  bufinefs,  however,  is  that  of  merchants.  It  is  to 
fell,  upon  their  mafters  account,  the  European  goods  configned  to 
them,  and'to  buy  in  return' Indian  goods  for  the  European  market. 
It  is  to  fell  the  one  as  dear  and  ta  buy  the  other  as  cheap  as  poflible, 
and  confequently  to  exclude  as  much  as  poffible  all  rivals  from  the. 
particular  market  where  they  keep  their  fhop.  The  genius  of 
the  adminiflration,  therefore,  fo  far  as  concerns  the  trade  of 
tlie  company,  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  direction.  It  tends  to 
make  government  fubfervient  to  the  intereft  of  monopoly,  and- 
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confequently  to  ftunt  the  natural  growth  of  fome  parts  at  lead  of  CHAP, 
the  furplus  produce  of  the  country  to  what  is  barely  fufficient  for 
anfweriilg  the  demand  of  the  company.     . 

Ail  the  members  of  the  adminiffration,  Sefides,  trade  more  or 
lefs  upon  their  own  account,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  prohibit  them  from 
doing  fo.  Nothing  can  be  more  completely  foolifh  than  to  expedt 
that  the  clerks  of  a  great  counting- houfe  at  ten  thoufand  miled. 
diftance,  and  confequently  almoft  quite  cut  of  fight,  ftiould,  upon  a* 
fimple  order  from  their  mafters,  give  up  at  once  doing  any  fort  of 
bufinefs  upon  their  own  account,  abandon  forever  all  hopes  of 
making  a  fortune  of  whichr  they  have  the  means  in  their  hands, 
and  content  themfelves  with  the  moderate  falaries  which  thofe  mafters 
allow  them,  and  which,  moderate  as  they  are,  can  feldom  be  aug- 
mentedk  being  commonly  as  large  as  the  real  profits  of  the  company 
trade  can  afford.  In  fuch  circumftances,  to  prohibit  the  fervants 
of  the  company  from  trading  upon  their  own  account,  can  have 
fcarce  any  other  effect  than  to  enable  the  fuperior  fervants,  under 
pretence  of  executing  their  mafters  order,  to  opprefs  fuch  of  the 
inferior  ones  as  have  had  xhe  misfortune  to  fall  under  their  difplea* 
fui'e.  The  fervants  natui^lly  endeavour  to  eftablifh  the  fame  mono- 
poly in  favour  of  their  own  private  trade  as  of  the  publick  trade  of 
the  company.  If  they  are  fuffered  to  a6t  as  they  could  wiih.  they 
will  eftablifh  this  monopoly  openly  and  diredly,  by  fairly  prohibiting, 
all  other  people  from  trading  in  the  articles  in  which  they  chufe  to 
deal ;  and  this  perhaps  is  the  beft  and  leaft  opprcflive  way  of  efta* 
bliihingit.  But  if  by  an  order  from  Europe  they  are  prohibited  from 
doing  this,  they  will,  notwithftanding,  endeavour  to  eftablifh  a: 
monopoly  of  the  fame  kind,  fecretly  and  indire^ly,  in  a  way  that 
is  much  more  deftruftive  to  the  country.  They  will  employ  the 
whole  authority  of  government,  and  pervert  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  in  order  to  harrafs  and  ruin  thofe  who  interfere  with  theni< 
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BOOK  In  any  branch  of  commerce  which  by  means  of  agents,  either  con- 
cealed or  at  leaft  not  publickly  avowed,  they  may  chufe  to  carry 
on.  But  the  private  trade  of  the  fervants  will  naturally  extend  to 
a  much  greater  variety  of  articles  than  the  publick  trade  of  the 
company.  The  publick  trade  of  the  company  extends  no  further 
than  the  trade  with  Europe,  and  comprehenc's  a  part  only  of  the 
forci^:i  trade  of  the  country.  But  ths  private  trade  of  the  fervants 
may  extend  to  all  the  different  branche:  both  of  its  inland  and  foreign 
trade.  The  monopoly  of  the  company  can  tend  only  to  ftunt  the 
natural  growth  of  that  oart  of  the  furplus  produce  which  in  the 
cafe  of  a  free  trade  would  be  exported  to  Europe.  Th^t  of  the 
fervants  tends  to  ftunt  the  natural  growth  of  every  part  of  the 
produce  in  which  they  chufe  to  deal,  of  what  is  deftined  for  home 
confumption,  as  well  as  of  what  is  deftined  for  exportation ;  and 
confequently  to  degrade  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  country,  and  to 
reduce  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  tends  to  reduce  the  quan- 
tity of  every  fort  of  produce,  even  that  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,, 
whenever  the  fervants  of  the  compr.ny  chufe  to  deal  in  them.,  to 
what  thofe  fervants  can  both  afford  to  buy  and  expert  to  fell  with 
fuch  a  profit  as  pleafes  tliem. 

From  the  nature  of  their  fituation  too  the  fervants  muft  be  more 
difpofed  to  fupport  with  rigorous  feverity  their  own  intefeft  againft 
that  of  the  country  which  tL.?y  govern,  than  their  mafters  can  be  to 
fupport  theirs.  The  country  belongs  to  their  matters,  M\o  cannot 
avoid  having  fome  regard  for  the  intereft  of  what  belongs  to  them. 
But  it  does  not  belong  to  the  fervants.  The  real  intereft  of  their 
mafters,  if  they  were  capable  of  underftanding  it,  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  country,  and  it  is  from  ignorance  only  and  the  meannefs 
of  mercantile  prejudice  that  they  ever  opprefs  it.  But  the  real' 
intereft  of  the  fei-vants  is  by  no  means  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
country,  and  the  moft  perfed  information  would  not  neceflarily 
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p\t  ^n  9n<\  to  their  oppre01ons.  The  regulations  accordingly  which  ^  ^  A  P. 
havf  t)^^ji  ffuit  out  froAi  Europe,  though  tlxey  have  been  frequently 
ya^,  hi^ve  conmoonly  been  well-meaning.  More  intelligence  an^ 
perhaps  lefs  good -meaning  has  fooietimes  appeai:ed  in  thofe  eftablillied 
by  the  fervants  in  India.  It  is  a  very  fingular  government  in  which 
every  member  of  the  adminiftration  wiflies  to  get  out  of  the 
country,  and  confequently  to  have  done  with  the  governmtnt,  as  foon 
as  he  can,,  and  to  whofe  intereft,  the  day  after  he  has  lef»:  it  and 
carried  hii?  whole  fortune  with  him,  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  if  the 
whole  country  was  fwallowed  up  by  an  earthquakci 


I  }/^;!^j^^  ^ot^Jiowever^by  9nf  thing  vvlucxi  I  bai^c  here  faid,to  throwi 
qjny  Q4io^s  iip^uta^uon  i»po9  the  ^nmaichara^ber  of  the  Servants  of 
the  £4{^,  Inih  CQOif)any»  and  much  kf^  upon  that  of  any  particular 
perfons.  It  is  the  fyftem  of  government,  the  fituation  in  which 
they  were  placed,  that  I  mean  to  cenflire ;  not  the  character  of 
tjioib  viHho  have  a£hd  in  it.  They  a€ted  as  their  fituation  naturally 
dire6ted,  and  they  who  have  clamoured  the  loudeft  ag^ft  thent 
would  probably  not  have  a£led  better  themfelves.  In  war  and 
negociation,  the  councils  of  M.u'irafs  and  Calcutta  have  upon  feveral 
occalions  conducted  themfelves  with  a  refolution  and  decifive  wifdom 
v«hich  would  have  done  honour  to  the  fenate  of  Rome  in  the  bed 
days  of  that  republick.  The  members  of  thofe  councils,  however, 
had  been  bred  to  profellions  very  different  from  war  and  politicks. 
But  their  fituation  alone,  without  education,  experience,  or  even 
example,  feems  to  have  formed  in  them  ail  at  once  the  great  quali- 
ties which  it  required,,  and  to  haveinfpired  them  both  with  abilities 
and  virtues  which  they  themfelves  could  not  well  know  that  they 
polTeffed.  If  upon  fome  occafions,  therefore,  it  has  animated  them 
to  actions  of  magnanimity  which  could  not  well  have  been  expefted 
from  themi  we  fliould  not  wonder  if  upon  others  it  has  prompted 
them  to  exploits  of  fbmewhat  a  different  nature. 
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Such  excluftve  companies;  therefore,  are  nuifances  in  every 
refpe^l ;  always  more  or  lefs  inconvenient  to  the  countries  in  which 
they  are  eftablifhed,  and  deftruftive  to  thofe  which  have  the  misfor* 
tune  to  fall  under  their  government. 

'^--      ...      I..... 
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l:  H  A  F.    vm. 

0/  the  agricultural  Syjiems^  or  ef  thojh  Sy'^ftns  of  political  Oeconomy 
which  reprefent  the  Frsduce  of  Land  <;/  either  the  Jhle  or  the 
princlpai  Source  of  the  Revenue  and  Wedtb  of  every  Country^-* 

T°^  H  E  agricultural  fyftems  of  political  oeconomy  will  not  require 
fo  long  an  explanation  as  that  which  I  have  thought  it 
j^ecei&ry  to  beftow  upon  the  mercantile  or  commercial  iyftem.     ,^ 

That  (yftem  which  reprefents  the  produce  of  land  as  the  (ble 
fource  of  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  every  country,  has«  fb  far  as  I 
know,  never  been  adopted  by  any  nation,  and  it  at  prefent  exifts 
only  in  the  fpeculations  of  a  few  men  of  great  learning  and  inge« 
nuity  in  France.  It  would  not,  furely,  be  worth  while  to  examine 
at  great  length  the  errors  of  a  fyllem  which  never  has  done,  and 
probably  never  will  do  any  harm  in  any  part  of  the  world.  I  fhall 
endeavour  to  explain,  however,  as  diftin6tly  as  I  can,  the  great 
outlines  of  this  very  ingenious  lyftem, 

Mr,  Colbert,  the  famous  minifter  of  Lewis  XlVth,  was  a  man 
of  probity,  of  great  induftry  and  knowledge  of  detail;  of  great 
experience  and  acutenefs  in  the  examination  of  publick  accounts, 
gad  of  abilities,  ii>  ihort,  ever/  way  fitted  for  introducing  method 
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and  good  order  into  the  colle£Uon  and  expenditure  pf  the  publick  ^^A  ^' 
jrevenue.  Tlut  minifter  ha4  unfortunately  embraced  all  the  preju- 
dices of  the  mercantile  fyftem.  That  fyftem«  in  its  nature  and 
cflence  a  fyftem  of  reftnunt  and  regulation,  could  fc^rce  fail  to 
be  agreeable  to  a  laborious  and  plodding  man  of  bufinefiu  who  had 
been  accuftomed  to  regulate  the  4ifierent  deptutments  of  publiqk 
offices,  and  to  eftablifh  the  meceiiary  checks  and  cpntrpuls  for 
confining  each  tp  its  proper  fphere.  The  induftry  and  commerce 
of  a  great  country  he  endeavoured  to  regubte  upon  the  fame  mod«l 
as  the  departmmts  of  a  publick  office  i  and  infteadof  allowing  eveiy 
man  to  purfue  his  own  intereft  his  own  way,  up<Hi  the  liberal  plan 
of  equality,  liberty  and  juftice,  he  beftowed  upon  certain  branches 
of  induftry  extraordinary  privileges,  while  he  laid  others  under  as 
extraordinary  reftraints.  He  was  not  only  di^pofed,  like  other 
European  minifters,  to  encourage  more  the  induftry  of  the  towns 
than  that  of  the  country,  but  in  order  to  fupport  the  induftry  oi 
the  towns,  he  was  willing  even  to  deprels  and  Jceep  down  that  of 
the  country.  In  order  to  rendei*  provilions  cheap  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns,  and  thereby  to  encourage  manufa£tures  and  foreign 
commerce,  he  prohibited  altogether  the  exportation  of  com,  and 
thus  excluded  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  from  ^ery  foreign 
market  for  by  far  the  moft  important  part  of  the  produce  of  their 
induftry.  This  prohibition,  joined  to  the  reftraints  impofed  by  the 
antient  provincial  laws  of  France  upon  the  traniportation  of  com 
from  one  province  to  another,  and  to  the  arbitrary  and  degrading 
taxes  which  ar^  levied  upon  the  cultivators  in  almoft  all  the 
provinces,  difcouraged  and  kept  down  the  agriculture  of  that 
country  very  much  below  the  ftate  to  which  it  would  naturally 
have  rifen  in  fo  very  fertile  a  foil  and  fo  very  happy  a  climate.  This 
ftate  of  difcouragement  and  depreflion  was  felt  more  or  lefs  In  every 
different  part  of  the  country,  and  many  different  enquiries  were 
fet  on  foot  concerning  the  caufes  of  it.  One  of  thofe  caufes 
Vol.  II.  I-  1  iippeared 
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BOOK   appeared  to  be  the  preference  given,  by  the  inftitutions  of  Mr. 
Colbert,  to  the  inchiftry  of  the  towns  above  that  of  th6  country. 

"'  Ir  tlie  rod  be  bent  too  much  one  way,  fays  the  proverb,  in 
order  to  make  it  (Iraight  you  muft  bend  it  as  much  the  other. 
The  French  philofophers,  who  have  propoffd  the  fyftem  which 
reprefents  agriculture  as  the  fole  fource- of  the  revenue  and  wealth 
of  every  country,  kem  to  have  adopted  this  proverbial:  maxim ; 
and  as  in  the  plan  of  Mr.  Colbert  the  induftry  of  the  towns  was 
certainly  over-valued  in  cbmparifon  with  that  of  the  country  j  fo 
in  tlieir  fyftem  it  feemai  to  be  as  certainly  under- valued.  '  "< 

'' '  The  different  ordters'  of  people  who  have  ever  been  (iippoftd  to^ 
contribute  in  any  ref^dl  towards  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 

and  labour  of  the  country,  they  divide  into  three  clafles.  The  firfl: 
is  the  dafs  of  the  proprietors  of  land'^  The  fecond  is  the  clafs  of 
the  cultivators,  of  farmers  and.  country  labourers,whom  they  honour 
with  the  peculiar  appellation  of  the  productive  clafs..  The  third' 
is  the  clafs  of  artificers,  mamifa6turers  and  merchants,  whom- they, 
endeavour  to  degrade-by  the  humiliating,  appellation. of' the  barren: 
Of  unproductive  clafs. 

The  clkfs  of  proprietors  contributes  to  tKe  annual  produce  by 
the  expence  which  they  may  occafionally  lay  out  upon  the  improve.- 
ment  of  the  land,,  upon  the  biddings,  drains,  enclofures  and 
other  ameliorations,  whichthey  may  either  make  or.  maintain  upon 
it,  and  hy  means  of  which  the  cultivators  are  enabled,  with  the. 
fame  capital,  to  raife.  a  greater  produce,  and  confequently  to  pay  a^ 
greater  rent.  This  adviinced  rent  may  be  confidered  as  the  ii>tere{L 
or  profit  due  to  the  proprietor  upon  the  expence  or  capital  which  he 
thus  employs  in  the  improvement  of  his  land.  Such  expences  are 
in  this  fyftem  called  ground  expences  (depenfes  foncieres). 
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The  cultivators  or  farmers  contribute  to  the  annual  produce  ^^,d^* 
by  what  are  in  this  fyiVem  called  the  original  and  annual  expences 
(depenfes  primitives  et  depenfes  annuelles)  which  they  lay  out 
upon  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  The  original  expences  conflfl: 
in  the  infliruments  of  hu(bandry,  in  the  ftpck  of  cattle,  in  the 
feed,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  farmer's  family,  fervants  and 
cattle,  during  at  leaft  a  great  part  of  the  firft  year  of  his  occu- 
pancy, or  till  he  can  receive  Tome  rtt  urn  from  the  land.  The 
annual  expences  confift  in  the  feed,  in  the  tear  and  wear  of  the 
inftrumcnts  of  hufl>andry,  and  in  the  annual  maintenance  of  the 
farmer's  fervants  and  cattle,  and  of  his  family  too,  fo  far  as  any 
part  of  them  can  be  confidered  as  fervants  employed  in  cultiva- 
tion. That  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land  which  remains  to 
him  after  paying  the  rent,  ought  to  be  fufHcient,  firft,  to  replace 
to  him  within  a  reafonable  time,  at  leaft  during  the  term  of  his 
occupancy,  the  whole  of  his  original  expences,  together  with  the 
ordinary  profits  of  (lock ;  and,  fecondiy,  to  replace  to  him  an- 
nually the  whole  of  his  annual  expences,  together  likewife  with 
tlie  ordinary  profits  of  ftock.  Thoie  two  forts  of  expences  are 
two  capitals  which  the  farmer  employs  in  cultivation  i  and  unlefs 
they  are  regularly  reilored  to  him,  together  with  a  reafonable 
profit,  he  cannot  carry  on  his  employment  upon  a  level  with 
other  employments  j  but,  from  a  regai-d  to  his  own  intereft, 
miift  defert  it  as  fdon  as  poflible,  and  feek  fome  other  employ- 
ment. That  part  of  the  prodiKc  of  the  land  which  is  thus  ne- 
cefTary  for  enabling  the  farmer  to  contini^  his  bufinefs,  ought  to 
be  confidercd  as  a  fund  facred  to  cultivation,  which  if  the  land- 
lord vioLltes,  he  neceflarily  degrades  the  produce  of  his  own  land, 
and  iti  a"  fSw*  yeafs  not  dnly  difables  tht  farmer  from  paying  this 
racked  rent,  "but  frorii  paying  the  reafonable  rent  which  he  might 
otherwifc  have  got  for  his  lai^d.  Tlie  reiit  which  properly  belong^ 
to  the  landlord,  is  no  more  than  the  neat  produce  which  remains 
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ii^Ot  t^et  ^yttig  \h  fht  eomtplaiteft  rtianner  all  the  neceflTary  expences 

v^hich  muft  be  jntvioufly.  laid  out  in  order  to  niGi  the  groA,  or 

the  whole  pi^lice.    It  it  becaufb  the  labour  of  the  cultiirators, . 

over  and  abo¥«  pdyitig  ctompleatly  alf  thofe  neccffary  expcnce»; 

affords  a  neiit  ptodtidi  of  tbi«  kihd»  that  thii  clafs  of  peopld  are  \iu 

this  (yflem  peculiarly  diftin^ifhed  by  the  honourable  appellation 

of  the  prodti£lhr<i  dWk.    Thtiroriglnftl  and  anilua)  e)fpenoe8  are- 

for  the  fame  i-e«fen  caned^  iH  this  ^txh  pioduaivc  expences. 

becatife,  oVer  and  above  replacing  their  ot^n  value,  they  oeeafion  the 

annual  repfbtfU^Kon  <tf  tlli»  tiWt  riroduc<*i  "  '^'^^  •'^^"^"*' 

Thb  ground*  expmoe^  ds  they  are  ealled,  or  what  the  land- 
lord laya  out  upon  the  infprovement  of  hit  land,,  are  in  this 
fyftcm  too  boiioared  with  the  appellation  of  produdtive  eapencet. 
Till  the  whole  of  tiiofe  expencct,  together  with  the   ordinary 
jirofita  of  fVocki  have  been  compleatly  repaid  to  him  by  the  ad- 
vanced rent  which  he  gett  firom  his  land,    that  advanced  rent 
bught  to  be  regarded  as  faored-  and  inviolable^  both  by  the  church 
and  by  the  king.j  ought  to  be  fubjeffr  neither  to  tithe  nor  to  tiuia- 
tion.      If   it  it  otherwiie,    by  difcouraging  the  improvement  of 
lahd,.  the  church  difcourages  the  future  increafe  of  her  own  tithes,. 
Iind  the  king  the  future  increafe  of  his  o>mb  taxes.    As  in  a  well. 
Ordered  ftate  of  thingt,    therefore,,  thofe  ground  expenoet,  over, 
and  above  reprodudngp.  ia  the  compleateft  manner  dieir   own 
^ue,  eccafion  tikewife  after  a  certain  time  a  reprodufVion  of 
.a  neat  produce,  they  are  in^  thitfyftem  confidcred  as  productive 
ixpeneetk 

..'  ..i.lv^VJij'itinfu.  .il'jif:  5inifji«jiiiBrn   bun  ^luxybiiiv'  iU 

Thb  ground  expences  of  thr  l^dFord,  however,  toother  wkh  < 

the  original  and  the  annual  expences  of  the  farn^er,  are  the  only 
three  forts  of  expences  which  in  this  fyftem  are  conlidered  as  pro- 
ductive. AU  other  expences  and  all  other  orders  of  j^eopjLei  9!ir9n 
thofe  who  in  the  common  apprehenfions  of  men  are  regarded  as 

the 
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tKt  .noft  produ^livt,  art  in  thu  account  of  tbingi  raprelentod  as  ^  h  a  p. 
altogether  baiTcn  and  uiiprodii6tive»      ..u-ui,u;.<  *>  j..,*^*  i.^*,.. 

ARTiFiCBJif  and  manufa£lurer8»  in  particular,  whofe  indufliy, 
in  the  common  apprehenfions  of  men»  ifiaeafei  fo  much  tlie 
value  of  the  rude  produce  of  land,  are  in  this  iyftem  reprefented 
as  a  daft  of  people  altogether  barren  and  unproductive.    The!.' 
labour,  it  is  faid,  replaces  only  the  (lock  which  employs  them, . 
together  with  its  ordinary  pro^s.    That  (lock.  coniUls  in  th^ipa- 
tcrials,  tools,  and  wagea,  advanced  to  them  by  their  employer  •» 
and  is  the  fund  deftined  for  their  employment  and  maintenance., . 
Its  profits  are  the  fund  deftined  for  the  maintenance  of  their  em- 
ployer.   Their  employer,  as  he.  advances  to  them  the  (tock  of 
m  iterials,^.  tools  and  wages  neceflary  for  their  employment,  fo  he 
advances  to  himfelf  what  is..neoe(£i0y  for  hia  own  maintenance, 
and  thin  itiaintenance  he  gqierally  proportions  to  the  profit  which 
he  experts  to  make  by-,  the  price  of  their  work.    Unleia  its  price 
repays-to  him  the  rauntenance  which  he  advances  to  himfelf,  as 
well  as  the  materials,  tools  and  wages  which  he  advances  to  his 
workmen,  it  e\adent]y  does  not  repay  him. thb  whole  expence- 
which  he  lays  out  upon  it.     The  profits  of  manufaduring  ftock, 
therefore,    are   not,  like.  the. rent  of  land,,  a  neat  produce  which  . 
remains  after  compleatly  repaying  the  whole  expence  which  mult 
be  laid  out  in  order  to  obtain  them..    The  (lock  of  the  farmer 

'  yields  him  a  profit  as  well  as  that  of  the  mafter  raanufa£lurer  ; . 
and  it  yields  a  rent <  likewife  to  another  perfon,  which  that. of  the 
mafter  manufaflurer  does  not.    The  expenoe,  therefore,  1^  out 
in  employing  and  maintaining  artificers  and  manufadturers,  .does 
no  more  th1an  continue   ir  one  may.  fay  fo,  the  exifl!ence '  of  its 

'  own  value,  and  does  nc  produce  any  new  value.    It  is  ..thirefbre 
altogether  a  barren  and  unproductive  expence.  *    The . expense,  , 
on  the  contrary,   laid  out  in   employing  farmers,  and  tquhtry . 
■4,   -'  .■•>;,.;:... ^ -....: ., =■'■"■• ''labourei's>.. 
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UboK  labourers,   over  and  above  continuii 

IV. 

value,  produces  a  new  value,  the  rent  of  the  landlord, 
fore  a  productive  expencc. 


the  exigence  of  its  own 
It  is  there- 


LE   ftock  is  equally  barren  and  unproduftive  with 

ftock.     It  only  continues  the  exigence  of  its  own 

producing  any  new  value.     Its  profits  are  only  the 

the  maintenance  which  its  employer  advances  to 

the  time  that  he  employs  it,  or  till  he  receives  the 

Tl  sy  arc  only  the  repayment  of  a  part  of  the 

mull  be  laid  out  in  employing  it. 


Mercanti 
nianufafturing 
value,  without 
repayment  of 
himfelf  during 
returns  of  it. 
cxpcnce  which 

The  labour  of  artificers  and  manufacturers  never  adds  any  thing 
to  the  value  of  the  whole  annual  amount  of  the  rude  produce  of 
the  land.  It  adds  indeed  greatly  to  the  value  of  fome  particular 
paits  of  it.  But  the  confumption  which  in  the  mean  time  it 
occafions  of  other  parts,  is  precifely  equal  to  the  value  which  it 
adds  to  thofe  parts ;  fo  that  the  value  of  the  whole  amount  is  not, 
at  any  one  moment  of  time,  in  the  leaft  augmented  by  it.  The 
perfon  who  works  the  lace  of  a  pair  of  fine  ruffles,  for  example, 
will  fometimes  raife  the  value  of  perhaps  a  pennyworth  of  flax  to 
tliirty  pounds  (lerling.  But  though  at  firft  fight  he  appears  thereby  to 
multiply  the  value  of  a  part  of  the  rude  produce  about  feven  thoufand 
and  two  hundred  times,  he  in  reality  adds  nothing'to  the  value  of 
the  whole  annual  amount  of  the  rude  produce.  The  working 
of  that  lace  cofts  him  perhaps  two  years  labour.  The  thirty  pounds 
which  he  gets  for  it  when  it  is  finiflied,  is  no  more  than  the  repay- 
ment of  the  fubfiftence  which  he  advances  to  himfelf  during  the 
two  yeais  that  he  is  employed  about  it.  The  value  whi(Jh,  by  every 
day's,  month's,  or  year's  labour,  he  addd  to  the  flax,  does  no  more 
than  replace  the  value  of  his  own  confumption  during  that  day,' 
month,  or  year.  At  no  moment  of  time,  therefore,  does  he  add 
9  '  any 
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«ny  thii^  to  the  value  of  the  whole  annual  amount  of  the  rude  ^^,f|^* 
produce  of  the  land :   the  portion    of  that  produce  which   he 
IS   continual  If   confuming,   being   always    equal   to   the   value 
which  he  is  continually  producing.     The  extream  poverty  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  pcrfonB  emtiloyed  in  this  expenflvc,    tliough 
trifling  manufacture,   may  iatisfV  us  that  the  price  of  their  work 
does  not  in  ordinary  cafes  exceed  the  value  of  their  fubfiftence.     It 
is  other  wife  with  the  work  of  farmers  and  country  labourers.    The 
rent  of  the  landlord  is  a  value,  which,  in  ordinai7  cafes,  it  is  con- 
tinually pi'oducing,  over  and  above  replacing,  in  tlie  mod  complcat 
manner,  the  whole  confumption,  the  whole  expence  laid  out  upon 
the  employment  and  maintenance  both  of  the  workmen  and.  of 
their  employer.  .  .ii^i;,' 


K.  'Vj 


Artificers,  manufacturers  and'  merchants*  can  augment  the 

revenue  and  wealth  of  their  fociety,  by  parfimbny  only  <  or,  as  it  is  ex- 

preflfed  in  thisfyftem,  by  privation,  that  is,  by  depriving  themfelves  of 

a  part  of  the  funds  dcftinedfop  their  own  fubfiftence.  They  annually 

reproduce  nothing  but  thoft  funds.  Unlefs,  therefore^  they  annually 

fave  fome  part  of  them»  untefs'  they  annually  deprive  themfelves  of 

the  enjoyment  of  fome  part  of  them,  the  revenue  and  wealdi  of 

.their  (bciety  can  never  b«  in  the  fmalleft  degree  augmented  by 

I  means  of  tlieir  induftiy.    Farmers  and  country  labourers,  on  the 

^contrary,  may  enjoy  compleatly  the  whole  funds  deftined  for  their 

mowh  fubfiftence,  and  yet  augment  at  the  fame  time  the  revenue  and 

.^IBvealth  of  their  fociety.    Over  and  above  the  funds  defined  fbr 

..their  own  fubfiftence,'theirinduftry  annually  afForda  a  neat  produce, 

.^  of  which  the  augmentation  neceflarily.  augments  ther  revenue  and 

V  wealth  of  tlieir  fociety.    Nations,  therefore,  which,  like  France  or 

c^nglaiid,  confift:  in  a  great  meafure  of  proprietors  aild  cultivators, 

can  be  enriched-,  by.  induftry  and  enjpyment.     Nations,  on  the 

i  contrary,:  which^   like  Holland  and  Hamburgh^   are  compofed 

-^chiefly  of  merchants,  artificers  and  manufacturers,  can  grow  rich 

only 
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fi  O  O  K .  only  ^throk^h  panfimony  and  privation.    As  Ihe  intereft  of  nations 
:  fo  difiierantly  circiiniftanced  is  very  diflferent,  fo  is  likewtfe  the  com- 
rmon  chara3:er  of  the  people.    In  thofe  of  the  former  kind  libera- 
lity, franJcneis,  and  good  feUowfliip*  naturally  make  a  part  of  that 
common  character.    In  the  latter,  narrownefs,  meannefs,  and  a 
felfifh  di^ofition,  averfe  to  all  focial  pleaTure  and  enjoyment.  mDIkn/ 

'f.  ',y>a?nuc!r;i-'i<- '  '-^oh 

The  unproduf^ive  clafs,  that  of  merchants,  artificers .  and  manu- 
faduroiis,  is  maintainsd  and  employed  altogether  at  the  expence  of 
the  two  other  claffes,  of  that  of  proprietors,  and  of  that  of  culti. 
vators.  "Hiey  fiimifli  it  hoth  vnth  the  'materials  of  its  woric  and 
with  the  fund  <>f  its  fubfiftence,  with  the  corn  and  cattle  which  it 
confumes  while  it  is  employed  about  that  work.  The  proprietors 
and  cultivators  finally  pay  both  the  wages  of  all  the  workmen  of 
the  unproductive  clafs,  and  the  profits  of  all  their  em^oyers. 
Thoie  workmen  and  th^  employers  Bf0  properly  the  iervants  of 
the  pF(^rietors  and  cultivators.  They  aoe  xftnly  iervants  who  work 
without  doorsj  as  menial  iervants  work  within.  Both  the  one 
and  the  other,  however,  are  equally  maintained  at  tlie  expence  of 
the  iame  mafters.  The  labour  iof  both  is  fiqiually  unprodu6Uve. 
It  adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  ium  total  of  the  riuie  pcoduce 
of  the  land.  Inftead  of  increafivg  lihe  value  of  ithat  fum  total,  it 
4S  a  charge  and  expence  which  muft  be  paid  out  of  it. 

T«E  unproductive  clafs,  howener,  is  not  only  ufeful,  but  greatly 
nifeful  to  theiothcr  two  ^afles.  iBy  means  of  the  industry  of  mer- 
chants, aitificeii,  and  inanufa&urers,  the  proprietors  and  cultiva- 
tors can  piu'chafe  both  the  foreign  goods  and  the  manufactured 
j>roduce  of  their  own  country  which  they  have  occafion  for,  with 
the  produce  of  a  much  finaller  quantity  of  their  own  labour  than 
what  they  would  be  obliged  to  employ  if  diey  were  to  attempt,  in 
ganaukward  and  uoikilful  manner,  either  to  import  the, one  or  to 
.....  „ ...    --  -  ,^        ...   .1       make 
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fnake  the  other  for  their  own  ufe.  By  means  of  the  tinpro(hi£Hve  CHAP, 
clafs,  the  cultivators  are  delivered  from  many  cares  which  would 
othcrwife  diftrad  their  attention  from  the  cultivation  of  land.  The 
fuperiovily  of  produce  which,  in  confeqvience  of  this  undivided 
attention,  they  are  enabled  to  raife,  is  fully  fttfHcient  to  pay  the 
whole  expence  which  the  maintenance  and  employment  of  the 
vnproduftive  clafs  cods  dther  the  proprietors,  or  themfelves. 
The  in^uftry  of  merchants,  artificers,  and  manufafturers,  though 
in  its  own  nature  aKogether  unprodu£tive,  yet  contributes  in 
this  manner  indireftly  to  increafc  the  produce  .of  the  land.  Jt 
increafes  the;  produftive  powers  of  productive  labour,  by  leaving  it 
at  liberty  to  confine  itfelf  to  its  jwoper  employment,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land  i  and  the  plough  goes  frequently  the  eafier  and  the 
better  by  means  of  the  labour  of  the  man  whofe  bufineis  is  mott 
remote  from  the  plough.  T 


It  can  never  be  tlie  intereft  of  the  proprietors  and  cultivators 
to  reftrain  or  to  difcourage  in  any  refpe£t  the  induftry  of  mer- 
chants, artificers  and  manufafturers.  The  greater  the  liberty 
which  this  unproductive  clafs  enjoys,  the  greater  will  be  the  com- 
petition in  all  the  different  trades  which  compofe  it,  and  the  cheaper 
wiJi  the  other  twoclaflles  be  fupplied  both  with  fordgn  goods«  and 
wilh  the  manufactured  produce  of  their  own  country. 

H 

r>  It  can  never  be  the  intereft  of  the  unproductive  dais  to  opprefi 
tlK  other  two  claf&s.  It  is  the  furplus  produce  of  the  land,  or 
what  remains  after  deducing  the  maintenance,  firft,  of  the  cultiva- 
tors, and  afterwards  of  the  proprietorp,  that  maintains  and  employs 
the  unproductive  clafe.  The  gi-eater  this  fui-plus  the  greater  muft 
likewife  be  its  maintenance  and  employment.  The  eftablifhment 
of  perfect  jufttce,  of  pcrfefl:  liberty,  and  of  perfeCt  equality,  is  the 
Vol.  lU  Mm       ^  .        ,.,.,.,       very 
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BO^'K  yery  fimple  fecret  which  moft  effeftually  fecures  the  higheft  degrrt 
-J   of  profperity  to  all  the  three  clafl^s. 


I ,  Th^.  T'^^f9h^n^  artificers^  and  manufafturers  of  thofe  mercantile 
flates  which,  like  Holland  and  Hamburgh,  confift  chiefly  of  this 
unproductive  clafs,  are  in  the  fame  manner  maintained  and  em- 
ployed altogether  at  the  expence  of  the  proprietors  and  cultivators 
(^  land.  The  only  difference  is,  that  thofe  proprietors  and  culti- 
vators are,  the  greater  part  of  them,  placed  at  a  moft  inconvenient 
distance  from  the  merchants,  artificers,  and  manufacturers  whom 
they.Tupply  with  the  materials  of  their  work  and  the  fund  of 
^(^fir ,  fubiiAence^  are  the  inhabitants,  of  other  countries,  and  the 


;^  gf  other  governments. 


b/isilo  Jtoij,f.t?j;i(j'! 


SvQV-  mercantile  dates,  however,  are  not  only  ufeful,  f)at  greally 
ufeful  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  other  countries.  They  fill  up, 
in  fpme  mcafure,  a  very  important  void,  and  fupply  the  pjace  bt 
tbe.inerchants,  artificers  and  manufacturers,  whom  the  inhaHtants 
of  thofe  countries  ought  to  find  at  home,  but  whom,  from  fome 
defeCi  in  their  policy,  they  do  not  and  at  home.       ■. 

It  can  nev^r  be  the  intereft  of  thole  landed  nations,  it  I  may 
call  them  fo,  to  difcourage  ordiltrefs  theinduftry  of  fuch  mercantile 
itates,  by  impofing  high  duties  upon  tlieir  trade,  or  upon  the 
commodities  which  they  fumiih.  Such  duties,  by  rendering  thofe 
cooimoditie;^  diearer,  cpuld.ferve  only  to  fink  the  real,  value  of  the 
ffwpl^s  produce  of  >  their  own  land,  with  which,  or,  what  comes  to 
tke  fame  thing,  with  the  price  of  which  thofe  coicnmodities  are 
ft^rchafed.  Such  duties  could  fer ve  only  to  (^courage  the  increase 
of  that  fur  pi  us  produce,  and  confequently  the  improvement  and 
^ult>vat.i<?ii  of  •  t^eir  own  land.  The  moft  effeCt vial  expcciient,  on 
the,  contrary,  for  railing  the  value  of  that  furplus  produce,  for 
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encouraging  its  increafe,  and  confcquenriy  the  improvement  and  CHAP, 
cultivation  of  their  own  land,  would  be  to  allow  the  moft  perfect 
freedom  to  the  trade  of  all  fuch  mercantile  nations.  .      ..  $ 


blmv 


This  perfeA  freedom  of  trade  would  even  be  tb<^  nrioft  dFe£lual 
expedient  for  fupplying  them,  in  due  time,  with  all  the  artificers* 
manufa^rers  and  merchants,  whomi  they  wanted  at  home,  and  for 
filling  up  in  the  propercft  and  moil  advantageous  manner  that  very 
important  void  which  they  felt  there. 


;.jr,  ->•!(  r 


The  continual  increafe  of  the  furplus  p"o'  <  of  their  land, 
would,^in  due  time,  create  a  greater  capital  v  .<<^*  ^viiat  could  be 
employed  with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  in  the  improvement  ait^d 
cultivation  of  land  j  and  the  furplus  part  of  it  would  naturally  m 
itieif  to  the  employment  of  artificers  and  manufadlurers  at  home. 
But  thofe  artificers  and  manufa6lurers,  finding  at  home,  both  the 
materialfi  of  their  work  and  the  fund  of  their  fubfiftence,  might 
immediately,  even  with  much  lefs  ait  and  ikill,  be  able  to  work  as 
cheap  as  the  like  artificers  and  manufafturers  of  fuch  mercantile 
ftates,  who  had  both  to  brii^  from  a  great  didance.  Even  though, 
from  want  of  art  and  (kill,  they  might  not  for  fome  time  be  aible 
to  work  as  cheap,  yet,  finding  a  market  at  home,  they  might 
be  able  to  fell  their  work  there  as  cheap  as  that  of  the  artificers  and 
manufaAurers  o' '  ■  jch  mercantile  ftates,  which  could  not  be  hrought 
to  that  nuirket  but  from  fo  great  a  diftance ;  and  as  their  art  and 
ikill  in^roved,  they  would  fcon  be  able  to  fell  it  cheaper.  The 
artificers  ^^d  manufacturers  of  fuch  mercantile  ftates,  riierefore^ 
would  Immediately  be  rivalled  in  the  mailcet  of  thofelandednations, 
and  foon  after  under  fold  and  juftled  out  off  ' .  altogether.  The 
cheapnef^  of  the  manufad'tures  of  tliofe  landed  nations,  in  confe- 
quehceof  the  gradual  improvements  of  art  and  (kill,  would,  in 
due  time,  exteni  theii*  fale  beyond  the  home  mai'ket,  and  carry 
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B  o  o  K  them  to  many  foreign  markets,  from  which  they  would  in  the 
fame  manner  gradually  jultte  out  many  of  the  manufadlures  of 
fach  mercantile  nations. 


Tins  continual  increafe  both  of  the  rude  and  manufa6lured 
produce  of  thofe  landed  nations  would  in  due  time  create  a 
greater  capital  than  could,  with  tlie  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  be 
employed  either  in  agriculture  or  in  manufaftures.  The  furplus  of 
this  capiial  would  naturally  turn  itfelf  to  foreign  trade,  and  be 
employed  in  exporting  to  foreign  countiies  fuch  parts  of  the  rude 
and  manufadured  produce  of  its  own  country  as  exceeded  the 
demand  of  the  home  market.  In  the  exportation  of  the  produce  cf 
their  own  country,  the  merchants  of  a  landed  nation  would 
have  an  advantage  of  the  fame  kind  over  thofe  of  mercantile 
nations,  which  its  artificers  and  manufa6hirer9  had  over  the 
artificers  and  manufafturers  of  fuch  nations ;  the  advantagt 
of  finding  at  home  that  cargo,  and  thofe  ftores  and  provi-' 
fions,  which  the  others  were  obliged  to  feek  for  at  a  diftance.  With 
inferior  art  and  {kill  in  navigation,  therefore,  they  would  be  able 
to  fell  that  cargo  as  cheap  in  foreign  markets  as  the  ;  Merchants  of 
fjch  mercantile  nations;  and  with  equal 'art  and  fkill  they  would 
be  able  to  fell  it  cheaper.  They  wr>uJd  foon^  therefore,  rival  thofe 
mercantile  nations  in  this  branch  of  their  foreign  trade,  and  in 
due  tiijie  would  [uftle  them  out  of  it  altogether. 


According  to  this  liberal  and  generous  lyftem,  therefore,  the  moft 
advantageous  method  in  which  a  landed  nation  can  raife  up  arti- 
ficers, manufacturers  and  merchants  of  its  own,  is  to  grant  the  moft 
peifed  freedom  of  trade  to  the  artificers,  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chant* of  all  otiier  nations.  It  thereby  raifes  the  value  of  the  furplus 
produce  of  its  own  land,  of  which  the  continual  increafe  gradually 
eitabllflics  a  fund  which  in  due  time  neceffarily  raifes  up  all   the 
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artificers,    manufaflurers  and  merchants  whom  it  has  occafion.  ^^.^j^* 

When  a  landed  nation,  on  the  contrary,  opprefies  either  by 
high  duties  or  by  prohibitions  tlie  trade  of  foreign  nations,,  it  necef- 
farily  hurts  its  own  intereft  in  two  different  ways.  Firft,  by  railing 
the  price  of  all  foreign  goods  and  of  all  forts  of  manufadtures,  it 
neceflarily.  finks  the  real  value  of  the  furpliis  produce  of  its  own  land, 
with  which,  or,  what  comes  to  tlie  fame  thing,  with  the  price- of 
which  it  purchafcs  thofe  foreign  goodi  and  manufa6tures.  Secondly, by 
giving  a  fo't  of  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  its  own  naerchants, 
artificers  and  manjufaflurers,,  it  raifes  the  rate  of  merGantile  and^ 
maiiufa£luring  profit  in  proportion  to  that  of  agricultural  profit, 
and  confequently  either  draws  from  agriculture  a  part  of  the  capital 
which  had  before  been  employed  in  it,  or  hinders  from  going  to  it 
a  part  of  what  would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it.  This  policy, 
therefore,  difcourages  agriculture  in  two  different  ways ;  fit-iV,  by 
finking  the  real  value  of  its  produce,  and  thereby  lowering  the  rate 
of  its  profit  i  and,  fecondly,  by  raifing  the  rate  of  profit  in  all 
other  employments.  Agriculture  is  rendered  lefs  advantageous, 
and  trade  and  manufactures  more  advantageous  than  they  other- 
wife  would  be ;  and  every  man.js  temptedby  his  own  intereft  to  turn, 
as  much  as  he  can,  both  hi$»capital  and  his  induftry  from  the  former 
to  the  latter  employments. 


1i!i" 


Though,  by  this  opprefllve  policy,  a  landed  nation  fliould  be 
able  toraifeup  artificers,  manufa£lurer^and  merchants,  of  its  own, 
fotnewhat  fooner  than  it  could  do  by  the  freedom  of  trade  i  a 
matter,  however,  whicii  is  not  a  little  doubtful ;  yet  it  would  raife 
thwO  up,  if  one  may  fay  i'o,  prematurely,,  and  before  it  was  perfo'tly 
ripe  for  them.  Cy  raifing  up  too  haftily  one  fpecies  of  induftry,  it 
would  depi-efs  another  more  vuluablc  Ipecies  of  indulhy.  By  raifing 
6  up 
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B  o  o  K  up  too  haftily  a  fpecies  of  induftiy  which  only  replaces  the  ftock 
which  employs  it,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit,  it  would 
deprefs  a  fpecies  of  induftry  which,  over  and  above  replacing  that 
ftocfc  «nth  its  profit,  af&rds  likewife  a  neat  produce,  a  free  rent 
to  the  landlord.  It  would  deprefs  productive  labour,  by  encou* 
raging  too  haftily  that  labour  which  is  altogether  hairen  and 
unproductive. 

In  what  manner,  according  to  this  fyftem,  the  fum  total  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  is  diftributed  ^mong  the.three  clafles 
abovementioned,  and  in  what  mafnner  the  labour  of  the  unpro- 
dudlive  cla(s,  does  no  more  th^m  replace  the  value  of  its  own 
confumpti(xn,  without  increafing  in  any  reipe£l  the  value  of  that  fum 
total,  is  reprefented  by  Mr.  Quefnai,  the  very  ingenious  and 
profound  author  of  this  fyftem,  in  fome  arithmetical  formularies. 
The  firft  of  thefe  formularies,  which  by  way  of  eminence  he 
peculiaily  difttnguifties  by  the  name  of  the  Oeconomical  Table, 
reprefents  the  manner  in  which  he  fuppofes  this  diftribution  takes 
place,  in  a  ftate  of  the  ihoft  perfeft  liberty,  and  therefore  of  the 
higheft  pro^rity ;  in  a  ftate  where  the  annual  produce  is  fuch  as 
to  afford  the  greateft  pofllble  neat  produce,  and  where  each  dafs 
enjoys  its  proper  (hare  of  the  whole  annual  produce.  Some  fubfequent 
f(Minularies  reprefent  the  manner  in  which,  he  flippofes,  this  diftri- 
bution is  made  in  cUfferent  ftatesof  reftraint  and  regulation;  in  which, 
either  the  clafs  of  proprietors,  or  the  barren  and  unproductive  clafs, 
is  mote  favoured  than  the  clafs  of  cultivators,  and  in  which  either 
the  one  or  the  other  encroaches  more  or  lefs  upon  the  (hare  which 
ought  properly  to  belong  to  this  productive  clafs.  Eveiy  fuch 
tv>croachment,  every  violation  of  that  natural  diftribution,  which  the 
moft  perfect  libe?  y  would  eftablifli,  muft,  accordingto  this  fyftem, 
neceflarily  degrade  more  or  lefs  from  one  year  to  another  the  vali^ 
and  fum  total  of  the  annual  pi*oduce,  and  muft  neceflarily  occa(k>n 
.':;r  **a  gra» 
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a  gradual  dcclcnfion  in  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  fociety  j  ^y,{r^' 
a  declenfion  of  which  the  progrefs  muft  be  quicker  or  flower, 
according  to  the  degree  of  this  encroachment,  according  as  that 
natural  diftribution,  which  the  moft  perfefl:  Kberfy  would"  e(!abli(h^ 
is  more  or  lefs  violated.  Thofe  fublequent  formularies  reprefent  the 
different  degi-ees  of  declenfion,  which,  according  to  this  fyftem» 
corrcfix>nd  to  the  different  degrees  in  wliich  liiis  natural  diAribatioii 
of  things  is  violated. 


l^jIftfiA  U}m  ftn|- 


.\i%6'ihnxh\Cj-i&  :  ^••y.-.rj.tri  ?Rf!'»  «| 


v  Some  speculative  phyficians  feem  to  have  imagined  that  the 
health  of   the  human  body  could  be  preferved  only  by  a  certain 
precife  Rgiftien  of  diet  and  exerciie,  of  which  ievery  the  fm&Ued: 
violation  necelieiily  occafioned  ibme  degree  of  (Kfeafe  or  diforder 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  the  violation.    Experience',  however, 
would  fecih  to  fliow  that  the  human  body  frequently  pre/eiVes,  at 
leaft  to  all  appearance,  the  mod  perfed  flate  of  health  uilder  k 
vaft  variety  of  different  regimens;    eveh  undet  fomb  which  are 
generally  believed  to  be  very  far  frohi  being  pcrfe^ly 'whcJlelbriie. 
But  the  healthful  (late  of  the  human  body,  it  would  feeni,  contains 
in  itfelf  fome  unknown  principle  of  prefervation,  capable  either  6t 
preventing  or  of  corrcfting,  in  many  refpefts,  the  bad  effefts  even 
of  a  very  faulty  regimen.    Mr.  Quefnai,  who  wa&^himfelf  a  phyft- 
cian,  and  a  very  fpeculattve  phyfician,  feems  to  have  entertained  a 
notion  of  the  fame  kind  concerning  the  political  body,  and  to  have 
imagined  that  it  would  thrive  and  profper  only  under  a  certain 
precife  regimen,  the  cxaft  regimen  of  perfeft  liberty  and  pcrfe(5l 
jufl-'ice.     He  feems  not  to  have  confidered  that  in  the  political  body, 
the  natural  effort  which  every  man  is  continually  making  to  better 
his  own  condition,  is  a  principle  of  prefei*vation  capable  of  prevent- 
ing and  con  e£ting  ns.  many  refpcdts  the  bad  effeih  of  a  political 
oecbhomy  in    fome    degree  both    partial  and  opprefllve.     Such 
a.  politicid  oeconohiy,  though  it  no  doubt  retards  more  or  lefs,. 
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B  O  o  K;  is  not  always  capable,  of  ftppping  altogether  the  natural  progress  of 
a  nation  towards  wealth  and  profperity*  and  ftill  lefs  of  making  it 
go  backwards.  If  a  nation  could  not  profper  without  tlic 
enjoyment  of  perfeft  liberty  and  perfcft  juftice,  there  is  not 
in  tlje  world  a  nation  which  could  ever  have  profpered.  In  the 
political  body,  however,  the  wifdom  of  nature  has  fortunately 
made  ample  provifion  for  remedying  many  of  the  bad  effects  of  the 
folly  and  injuftice  of  man ;  in  the  fame  mani^er  as  it  has  done  iigi 
the  natural  body  for  remedying  thofe  of  his  iloth  ^^^jdj^  i^tem* 

The  capltd  error  of  this  fyftem,  hoiveiwn  &criu>  to  Ke  ir  {«t 
repre&nting  the  clals  of  artilicers*  manufacturers  and  merchants^ 
98  al^ether barren  and  unproductive.  The  foilowingobfervations; 
may  ferve  toihow  the  impropriety  of  thu  Kpcefentatioii.i ;,  ii  c.^.> 

..  Th'^n:  u..  .   .  ;   ■^^'^=>«^*' 

Piiistf,  this  clafs,  it  is  acknowledged,  repr&Kicl^'inriiialiy'iJIie 
value  of  its  own  annual  confumpticn,  and  continues,  at  leaft^  the 
exigence  of  the  flock  or  capital  which  maintains  and  employs  It. 
'  But  upon  this  account  alone  the  denomination  of  barren  or  nnpro- 
duCtive  (hould  ieem  to  be  very  improperly  applied  to  it.  We 
flKMild  not  call  a  marriage  barren  or  unproductive,  thdiigh  it 
produced  only  a  fon  and  a  daughter,  to  replace  the  father  and 
mother,  and  though  it  did  not  increafe  the  number  of  the  human 
fpecies,  but  only  continued  it  as  it  was  before.  Farmers  and 
country  labourers,  indeed,  over  and  above  the  ftock  which  maintains 
and  employs  them,  reproduce  annually  a  neat  produce,  a  friee  rent 
to  the  landlord.  As  a  marriage  whk:h  affords  three  children  is 
certainly  more  productive  than  one  which  affords  only  two ;  (6  the 
labour  of  farmers  and  country  labourers  is  certainly  more  productive 
than  that  of  merchants,  artificers  and  manufacturers.    Thefupe- 
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rior  produce  of  the  one  clafs,  however,  does  not  render  the  other  ^^.A*** 
barren  or  unprodudlive. 


Secondly,  it  Teems,  Aipon  this  account,  altogether  improper  to 
confider  ailificers,  manufadturers  and  mu  chants,  in  the  fame  light 
as  menial  fei-vants.  The  labour  of  menial  fervants  does  not  conti- 
nue the  exiftence  of  the  fund  which  maintains  and  employs  them. 
Their  maintenance  and  employment  is  altogether  at  the  expence  of 
their  maftert,  and  the  work  which  they  perform  is  not  of  a  nature 
to  repay  that  expence.  That  work  confifts  in  fervices  which  perifli 
generally  in  the  very  inftant  of  their  performance,  and  does  not 
iix  or  realize  itfelf  in  any  vendible  commoctity  which  can  replace  the 
value  of  their  wages  and  m^ntenance.  The  labour,  on  the 
contrary,  of  artificers,  manufacturers  and  merchants,  naturally 
does  fix  and  realize  itfelf  in  fome  fuch  vendible  commodity.  It  is 
upon  this  account  that,  in  the  chapter  in  which  I  treat  of  produ6tive 
and  unproductive  labour,  I  have  claiTed  artificers,  manufacturers 
and  merchants,  among  the  productive  labourers,  and  menial  fervants 
among  the  barren  or  unproductive. 

Thirdly,  it  icems,  upon  every  fuppofition,  improper  to  fay,  that 
the  labour  of  artificers,  manufacturers  and  merchants,  does  not 
increafe  the  real  revenue  of  thefociety.  Though  we  fliould  Aippofe, 
for  example,  as  it  feems  to  be  fuppofed  in  this  fyftem,  that  the 
value  of  the  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  confumptlon  of  this  clafs  was 
exactly  equal  to  that  of  its  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  production, 
yet  it  would  not  from  thence  follow  that  its  labour  added  nothing  to 
the  real  revenue,to  the  real  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  theland  and 
labour  of  the  fociety.  An  artificer,  for  example,  who  in  the  firfl 
fix  months  after  harveit,  executes  ten  pounds  worth  of  work,  though 
he  ihould  in  the  fame  time  confume  ten  pounds  worth  of  corn  and 
other  necefTaries,  yet  really  adds  the  value  of  ten  pounds  to  the 
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B  f^^  K  annual  produce  of  the  ^and  and  labour  of  the  ibcJty.  WhUe  he 
has  been  confuming  a  half  yearly  revenue  of  ten  pounds  worth  of 
com  and  other  neccfTaries,  he  lias  produced  an  equal  value  of  work 
capable  of  purchaftng,  cither  to  baafclf  or  to  fome  otlvjr  pcrfon, 
an  equal  half  yearly  i-evciiue.  The  value,  therefore,  of  what  has 
boen  conlunied  and  produced  during  thefe  fix  months  is  equal,  not 
to  ten,  but  to  twenty  pounds.  It  is  poffible,  indeed,  that  no  moie 
than  ten  pounds  worth  of  this  value,  may  ever  have  cxifted  it  any 
one  moment  of  time.  But  if  the  ten  pounds  worth  of  com  and 
other  necedaries,  which  were  confumed  by  the  aculicer,  had  been 
confumed  by  a  foldier  or  by  a  menial  fervant»  the  value  of  that  part 
of  :he  annual  produce  which  exiftcd  aA  the  end  of  the  fix  month;>» 
wc  old  have  been  ten  povmds  lefs  than  it  ai^ually  is  in,  cpnfequ^nco 
of  the  labour  of  the  artificer.  Though  the  value  of  what  the  arti&cer 
produces,  therefore,  (hould  not  at  any  one  moment  of  time  be 
fuppofed  greater  tiian  the  value  he  confumes,  yet  at  every  miofnentof 
time  the  afhially  exifting  value  of  goods  in  the  market  is,  in  Qonfo- 
quence  of  what  he  produces*  greater  than  it  otherwbb  WQold  b«. 


When  the  patrons  of  this  fyftem  affert  that  the  confumption  of 
artificers,  manufacturers  and  merchants,  is  equal  to  the  value  of 
what  they  produc«,  they  probably  mean  no  more  than  that  their 
revenue*  or  the  fund  deftined  for  their  confumption,  is  equal  to  it. 
But  if  they  had  expreflfed  themfelves  more  accurately,  and  Only 
aflerted  that  the  revenue  of  this  clafs  was  equal  to  tlie  value  of  what 
they  produced,  it  might  readily  have  occurred  to  the  reader  that  what 
would  naturally  be  faved  out  of  this  revenue,  muil  neceifarily 
increafe  more  or  lels  the  real  wealth  of  the  fociety.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  make  out  fomething  like  an  argument,  it  was  necefTary 
that  they  fhould  exprefs  themfelves  as  they  have  done ;  and  this 
argument,  even  fuppofing  things  actually  were  as  it  feems  to  prefumc 
them  to  be,  turns  out  to  be  a  very;  incondiifive  one. 

Fourthly. 
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FocRTHLY,  farmers  and  country  labourers  can  no  more  aug-  ^J?,{^^* 
tnent,  without  parfimony,  the  real  revenue,  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  their  fociety,  than  artificers,  manufac- 
turers and  merchants.  The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  any  fociety  can  be  augmented  only  in  two  ways ;  either,  firfl;, 
by  fomc  improvement  in  the  produdlive  powers  of  the  ufeful  labour 
actually  maintained  within  iti  or,  fecondly,  by  fome  ii^jcreale  in  the 
quantity  of  that  labour. 

UiT,  mo  'itiow 


fiv. 


■fct  wr  (ij 


:ptii  m(^.i 
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T  ^vetnent  In  Hit  {Mtxiu^ive  powers   .f  v^kM  labour 

<deperi  on  the  improvement  in  the  ability  oi'  tiie  work- 

.mait;  mdly,  upon  that  of  the  machinery  with  which  he 

'Works.  But  the  labour  of  artificers  and  manufa^urerfr,  as  it  is 
«ap^)e<^b«ng  more  fubdivided,  and  the  labour  of  each  workman 
'rediKMd  to  a  greater  fimplicity  of  operation  than  tliat  of  farmers 
«nd  country  labourers,  fo  it  is  likewife  capable  of  both  thefe  ibiits 
^  ifAprovement  in  a  much  higher  degree.  *  In  this  re(pe£t,  ther>» 
■£ot«»  the  clafs  of  cu'ltivators  can  have  no  foit  of  advantage  over  that 
of  artificers  and  manufa£turers. 

The  increafe  ki  the  quantity  of  ufeful  labour  a^iially  employed 
within  any  fociety,  muft  depend  altogether  upon  the  increafe  of  the 
Capital  which  employs  it;  and  the  increafe  of  that  capital  again 
muft  be  exa6lly  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  favings  from  the  revenue 
either  of  the  particular  perfons  who  manage  and  direfl  the  employ- 

'  meat  of  that  capital,  or  of  fome  other  perfons  who  lend  it  to  them. 

^  If  merchants,  artificers  and  manufa£lurers  are,  as  this  fyftem  ieems 
to  fuppofe,  naturally  more  inclined  to  parfimony  and  faving  than 

^  proprietors  and  cultivators,  they  arc,  fo  far,  more  likely  to  aug- 

-)  Ajiq  Of  >:ni.  •-:  ::  liz  -■;;•/•  Sec  Book  I.  Chap,  t 
'•  ;  -^ :-  --hibii:,     N  n  2     „.  „.,; 
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BOOK  ment  the  quantity  of  ufeful  labour  employed  within  their  fociety, 
and  confequently  to  increafe  its  real  revenue,  the  annual  produce  of 
its  land  and  labour. 

"    Fifthly  and  laftly,  though  the  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of 
every  country  was  fuppofed  to  confift  altogether,  as  thb  fyftem  feems 
to  fuppofe,  in  the  quantity  of  fubfiftence  which  their  induftry  could 
pfocure  to  them  i  yet,  even  upon  this  fuppoiition,  the  revenue  of 
a  trading  and  manufaifluring  country  muft,    other  things  being 
equal,  always  be  much  greater  than  that  of  one  without  trade  or 
manufactures.    By,  means  of  trade  and  manufactures,  a  greater 
quantity  of  fubfiftence  can  be  annually  imported  into  {(.particular 
covu^trythan  what  its  own  lanijs,  in  the  a^i^)  itateof  theircultU 
vation»  could  afford.    Theinhabitaatsof  a  toiA|V]nii^ougb  tl)ey.£i:^ 
quently  poflefs  no.  lands  of  their  own,  y^t  draw  to  jjtl^miely^;  by 
their  induftry  fuch  a  quantity  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  laiids  of 
ot^er  people  as  fupplies  them,  not  only  with  the  materials  0^  their 
.  .work,  but  with  the  fund  of  their  fubfiftence.  What  a  town  alyir^yc 
is  with  regard  to  the  country  in  its  nog^ibourhood^  ^rjs  inde* 
pendent  ftatc  or  country  may  fre^eiUly  be  wkh  i'egar4  to  'Other 
independent  ilates  or  countries.    It  is  thus  that  Holland  draws  a 
great  part  0/  its  fubfiftence  from  other  countries ;  live  cattle  from 
Holftein  and  Jutland,  and  corn  from  almoft  all  the  diffsrent  coon* 
tries  of  Europe.    A  ^all  quantity  of  manufactured  produce  pur- 
chafes  a  great  quantity  of  rude  produce.  A  trading  and  manufaCtur-^ 
ing  country,  therefore,  naturally  purchafes  with  a  fmall  part  of  its 
manufactured  produce  a  great  part  of  the  rude  produce  of  other  coun- 
tries; while,  on  the  contrary,  a  country  without  trade  and  manu- 
factures is  generally  obliged  to  purchafe,  at  the  expence  of  agreat  part 
of  its  rude  produce,  a  very  finatl  part  of  the  manufactured  produce 
of  other  countries.    The  one  exports  what  can  fubfift  and  accom* 
modate  but  a  very  few,  and  imports  the  fubfiftence  and  a<;commo*- 
dation  of  a  great  number.    The  other  exports  the  accomnKxlation 

and 


and  fubftftencc  of  a  gisafc  numberr  and  impotts  that  of  a  ^wrjr  ifew  C 

only.    The  inhabitants  of  the  one  muft  always  enjoy  a  much  greater 

quantity  of  fubfiftence  than  what  their  own  lands,  in  the  actual 

ftate  of  their  cultivation,  could  afford.     The  inhabitants  of  the 

dthertoUtt  Always  enjoy  a  much  fmaller  quantity.  -'''^  '^^-^"^  ^»'i  '- 
znrxjl  iiiaJti^i  uih  cfc  .  ivin.>^C'iii»  .;iiii>o>.'wr  i^iot^ijui  m'^  yunt/o?  ^lavo 

^  This  {ytttm,  however,  with  all  its  imperfe£lions  is,  perhaps  the 
tieareft  approximation  to  the  truth  that  has  yet  been  publifhed  upon 
^e  fut^eft  of  political  oeconomy,  and  is  upon  that  account  well 
i^br^the  coniideraticm  of  every  man  who  wilhes  to  examine  with 
ittteiition  the  principles  of  that  very  important  fcience.  Though 
ih  reprefenting  the  labour "which  is  employed  upon  land  as  the  only 
pvoda^tiVe  labour^  the  notions  which  it  inculcates  are  perhaps  too 
iKh^dW  ahd  tonfined ;  yet  in  reprefenting  the  wealtii  of  nations  a» 
cbnftftiiig;  not  in  the  unconfumable  riches  of  money,  but  in  the 
cbnfUmaUe  goods  annually  reproduced  by  the  labour  of  the  fbcie^  j 
and  in  reprefenting  perfe6t  liberty  as  the  only  ef{e£lual  expedient  foi* 
rendering  tins  annual  reprodu£tion  the  greatefl;  pofrible,.its  do£irin6 
feems  ta  be  in  every  refpejl  as  juft  as  it  is  gcnesous  and  liberal.  Itt 
foIloVVers  are  very  numerous  $  and  as  men  are  fond  of  paradoxes, 
and  of  appearing  to  underftand  what  furpafTes  the  comprehenfion 
of  (ordinary  people,  the  paradox  which  it  maintains,  concerning 
the  unproductive  nature  of  manufa^uring  labour,  has  not  perhaps 
contributed  a  little  to  tncreafe  the  number  of  its  admirers.  They  have 
for  fome  years  paftmade  a  pretty  c(Mifiderable  feA,  diftinguiihed  iii 
the  French  republick  of  letters  by  the  name  of.  The  Oeconomifls. 
Their  works  haVe  certainly  been  of  fome  fervice  to  their  country ; 
not  only  by  bringing  into  general  difcuflion,  many  fubje^s  whith. 
had  never  been,  well  examined  before,  but  by  influencing  in  fom6 
meafure  the  publick  adminiftration  in  favour  of  agriculture,  ft 
has  been  in  confequence  of  their  reprefentations,  accordingly,  that 
the  agi^lcviltuffe  ol  France  has  been  delivtred  from  feveral  of  thb 
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BOOK  oppreffions  which  it  before  laboured  under.    The  term  during 
which  fuch  a  leafe  can  be  granted,  as  will  be  valid  againft  every 
future  purchaTer  or  {O'oprietor  of  the  land»  has  been  prolonged  from 
nine  to  twenty-feven  ydars.    The  antient  provincial  reftraints  upon 
the  tranfportation  of  com  from  one  province  of  the  kingdom  to 
another,  have  been  entirely  taken  away,  and  the  liberty  of  exporting 
it  to  ail  foreign  countries,  has  been  eftabliihed  as  the  common  law 
of  the  kingdom  ia  all  ordinary  cafes.    This  {edi,  in  their  works, 
which  are  very  numevoais,  and  which  treat  not  only  of  vtrhatis 
properly . called  Political  Oeconomy,  or  of  the  nature  and  caufes 
of  the  weakh  of  nations,  but  of  every  other  branch  of  the  fyftem 
of  civil  government,    all  follow   implicitly,    and  without  any 
fenfible  variation,  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Quefnai.     There  is  upon 
this  account  little  variety  in  the  greater  pact  of  their  w^ks.    The 
mo{ldiilin£l  and  beft  connected  account  ^  this  doflrine  is  to  be 
found  in  a  little  book  written  by  Mr.  M^rcier  de  la  Riviere,  ihme^ 
time  Intendant  of  Martlnico,  intitted^  The  «aMiral  and  efibntial 
Chxier  of  Political  $odetie$.    The  admiraMOA  of  this  v/hclt  &&. 
for  their  mafter,  wl>v  wa$  himfeif  a  m«n  of  i$te  greateft  modeftyand 
fim^ity,  is  not  infeiior  to  that  of  any  of  ths  antient  phllofophers 
for  the  founders  of  their  re^e^t^  fyftems.    There  have  been, 
fince  the  world  began,  fays  a  very  dilig({nt  and  refpe£lable  author, 
the  Mart^is  <k  Mkabeau,  three  great  inventions  which  h?     ^rinct-» 
pally  given  ftability  to  political  fecieties,   independent        many 
other  inventions  which  have  enriched  and  adorned  them.    The  firil: 
is  the  invention  of  writings  which  alone  giveff  human  nature  the 
power  of  tranfinitting  without  altenrtion,  its  It:  «vs,  its  eontrafVs,  its 
annals,  and  its  difcoveries.     The  (econd,  is  the  invention  of  ihoney, 
which  binds  together  all  the  relations  between  civilised  fdcieties. 
The  thitd,  i«  the  Oeconomical  Table,  the  refult  of  the  other  two,  which 
completes  them  both  by  perfefting  their  object ;  the  great  difcovery 
of  our  age,  but  of  which  o«r  pofterity  will  reap  the  benefit. 
-'     .  8  As 
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As  the  political  oec(momy  of  the  nations  of  modern  Europe,  CHAP, 
has  been  more  favourable  to  manufactures  and  foreign  trade,  the 
induftiy  of  the  towns,  than  to  agriculture,  the  induftry  of  the 
country  j  {o  that  of  other  nations  has  followed  a  di^rent  plan,  and 
has  been  more  favourable  to  agriculture  than  to.manufa^ures  and 
foreign  trade*  ,  m6t< 

The  policy  of  China  favours  agriculture  more  than  all  other 
(employments.  In  China,  the  condition  of  a  labourer  is  faid  to 
be  as  much  fdperior  to  that  of  an  aitificer ;  as  in  mod  pari: 
of  Europe,  that  of  an  artificer  is  to  that  of  a  labourer.  In 
China,  the  great  ambition  of  every  man  is  to  get  poiTefnon  of 
fome  little  bit  of  land,  either  in  property  or  in  hafe ;  and  leafes 
are  there  faid  to  be  granted  upon  very  moderate  terms,  and  to  be  fuffi- 
ciently  fecuixd  to  the  leflfees.  The  Chinefe  have  little  refpeA  Tor 
foreign  trade.  Your  beggarly  commerce !  was  the  language  in 
which  the  Mandarins  of  Pekin  ufedto  talk  to  Mr.  Langlet,  the 
Ruffian  envoy,  concerning  it.  Except  with  Japan,  the  Chinefe 
carry  on  themfelves  and  in  their  own  bottoms  little  or  no  foreign 
trade ;  and  it  is  only  into  one  or  two  ports  of  their  kingdom  that 
they  even  admit  tae  (hip&  of  foreign  nations.  Foreign  trade, 
therefore,  is,  in  China,  every  way  confined  within  a  much  nar- 
rower circle  than  that  to  which  it  would  naturally  extend  itfelf* 
if  more  freedom  was  allowed  to  it,  either  in  their  own  ibips*  or  in 
thole  of  foreign  nations.  •  ^oam^n<  i^uu 

MANVf  ACTURI8,  as  in  a  fmall  bulk  they  frequently-  contain 
a  great  value,  and  can  upon  that  account  be  tranfported  at  lefs 
expence  from  one  country  to  another  than  mofl  forts  of  rude 
produce,  are  in  almoft  all  countries  the  principal  fi^port  of  foreign 
trade.  In  countries  befides  lefs  extenfiye  and  lefs  favourably  circum- 
ftanced  for  interior  commerce  than  China,  they  generally  require 
the  fupport  of  foreign  trade.    Without  an  extenfive  foreign  market,. 

they 
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B  O  O  K  they  could  not  well  flourUK  either  in  countries  fo  moden^t^y  exten- 
five  as  to  afford  but  a  narrow  home  market  -,  or  in  countries  .wher«r 
the  communication  between  one  province  and  another  was  fo  difficult 
as  to  render  it  impoffible  for  the  goods  of  any  particular  plac«,to 
enjoy  the  whole  of  that  home  market  which  the  country  couU 
afford.    The  pei-feftion  of  manufacturing  induftry,  it  muft!  be 
remembered,  depends  altogether  upon  the  divifton  of  labour;  and 
the  degree  to  which  the  divifioh  of  labour  can  be  introduced  into 
any  manufacture,  is  neceffarity  regulated,    it  has  already  peeii 
ihown,  by  the  extent  of  the  market.     But  the  gre&t  extent  of  the 
empire  of  China,  the  vaft  multitude  of  its  inhabitants,  the  variety 
of  climate,    and  confequently   of  produflions    in  its  different 
provinces,    and  the  eafy  communication   by  means  of   water 
carriage  between  the  greater  part   of  them,   render  the  Koine' 
market  of  that  country  of  fo  great  extent,  as  to  be  alone  fuffi. 
de|it  to  fupport  very  great  manufactures,  and  to  admit  oJT  very 
cohfiderable  fubdivifions  of  labour.    The  home  maricet  of  Chini 
is  perhaps  in  extent  not'  much  inferior  to  the  market  of  all  the 
Afferent  countries  of  Europe  put  together.    A  more  exteiifi^ 
foreign  trade,  however,  which  to  this  great  home  market  added 
the  foreign  market  of  all  the  reft  of  the  worid ;  efpecially  if  any 
confiderable  part  of  this  trade  was  carried  oh  in  Chinefe  HiipS; 
could  fcarce  fail  to  increafe  very  much  the  manufactures  of  China, 
and  to  improve  very  much  the  productive  powers  of  ib  manufac- 
turing induftry.  By  a  more  extenfive  navigation,  the  Chinefe  would 
naturally  learn  the  art  of  ufing  and  conftruCting  themfclves  all  the 
diflferent  machines  made  ufe  of  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  aHthe 
other  improvements  of  art  and  induftry  which  are  praCtiKed  ih' all 
the  different  parts  of  the  world.     Upon  their  prefent  plan  they  have 
little  opportunity  of  improving  themfelves  by  the  example  of 
any  other  nation  i  except  that  of  the  Japancfci  ^^  ^  ^^ 
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51  The  policy  of  antient  Egypt  too  and  that  of  the  Gentoo  govern- 
ment of  Indoftan  feem  to  have  favoured  'agriculture  more  than  all 
other  employmenta.  ^^ 

J  BOTH  m  anticnt  Egypt  ana  m  rndolran,  the  whole  body  of  the 
l^ople  was  divided  into  different  cafts  or  tribes,  each  of  which  was 
confined,  from  father  to  fon,  to  a  particular  employment  or  clafs 
of  employments.  The  fon  of  a  prieft  was  neceffarily  a  priefl; ;  the 
ion  of  a  ibldier,  a  foldier ;  the  fon  of  a  labourer,  a  labourer  j  the 
fori  dF  a  weaver,  a  weaver  i  the  Ton  of  a  taylor,  a  taylor;  &c.  In 
both  couhtriesi  the  caf^  of  the  priefts  held  the  higheft  rank,  and  that 
of  the  ibldiers  the  next ;  and  in  both  countries,  the  caft  of  the 
farniers  and  labourers  was  fupeiior  to  the  cafts  of  merchants  and 
maniifa6lurers. 


CHAP. 
VHI. 


%• 


The  government  of  bo(h  countries  was  particularly  attentive  t« 
the  intereft  of  agriculture.  The  works  conftmdted  by  the  antient 
fbvereigns  of  Egypt  for  the  proper  diftribution  of  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  were  famous  in  antiquity  j  and  the  ruined  remains  of  fome 
of  them  are  (till  the  admiration  of  travellers.  Thofe  of  the  fame 
kind  which  w;ere  conftru6led  by  the  antient  fbvereigns  of  Indoftan, 
for  the  proper  diftribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  as  well  as  of 
matiy  other  rivers,  though  they  have  been  lefs  celebrated,  feem  to 
have  been  equally  great.  Both  countries  accordingly,  though  fub]e£)r 
occaiiionally  to  dearths,  have  been  famous  for  their  great  fertility. 
Though  both  were  extreamly  populous,  yet  in  years  of  moderate 
plenty  they  were  both  able  to  expoit  great  quantities  of  grain  to 
thor neighbours.  <  ;,      .> 

r  T*Hlt  andent  Egyptians  had  a  fuperftirious  averiion  to  the  fea^ 

and  as  the  Gentoo  religion  does  not  permit  its  followers  to  light  a 

fire,  nor  confequently  to  di'efs  any  vi6tuals  upon  the  water,  it  hi 

^  Vol.  II,  O  o  effe^ 
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*  0^  K  eflfcft  prohibits  thctti  from!  iill  Mant  ft» t<6ytq^.  Bdth  tht  Cgyfitlans 

and  Indiana  mttft  hare  dopeitd«d  allnoft  altogathof  tifton  tlka  ntvi^ 

gatlon  of  other  nations  for  the  exportation  of  ihctf  ihrpkw  {mxitieii 

and  this  dependency,  as  it  muft  have  confined  the  market,  fo  it 

anift  haredifcoiiraged  thfe  i*cr6ale  of  this  forplat  pi^ucei    It  muft 

have  difcoufaged  too  the  incneaTe  of  tiia  manufaftofed  pfodoct 

more  than  that  of  the  rode  produce*  Manufo£tures  ra^oiiie'a  much 

more  extenfive  market  than  tfie  moft  impoitant  pirts  of  tbrinide 

produce  of  the  land.    A  (ingle  ihoeiiMker  mil  make  mora  than 

three  hundred  pairs  of  fhoes  ill  the  yearv  atid  his^ovMR'AuAUi^'wiU 

not  perhaps  wear  oat  fui  pairs.  Unlefs  thcrtfolv  h«  ba^the«uftom 

of  at  lea^  fifty  fuch  families  as  h'u  own,  he  cannot  di^ofr  oltlw 

whole  produce  of  his  ownr  labour.    The  moft  numerous  clafr  of 

artificers  will  feldom,in  a  large  country,  make  hK>rethaa(>onei»lfirty 

or  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  whole  mlimber  oi  fanuiies  contained  ;ui  it. 

^t  in  filch  brge  countries  as  France  and  England,  the  numbc»  of 

people  employed  hi  agriculture  has  l^  ibme  authors  been^  coasted 

at  a  half,  by  others  at  a  third,  and  by  no  author  that  I  know  of, 

at  tell  than  a  fifth  t>f  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  conntryw    But 

as  the  produce  of  the  agriculture  of  both  France  and  England  is, 

the  fat  greater  part  o£  it*  confumed  at  home»  each  perfon  employed 

m  it  muft,  accor£ng  to'thefe  computations,  require  little  more  than 

^he  coftom  of  one,  two^  or  at  moft  four  fuch  families  at  hi»  own,  in 

order  tb  Aifyoit  of  the  whole  produce  of  bis  own  labour.    Agricui- 

tura,  ^erefcure,  dm  iisppott  itfelf  under  the  cKfcouragement  of  a 

confined  market,  much  better  than  manufadtures.    In  both  antient 

'Egypt  and  Indo^n,    indeed,   the  confinement  pf  the   foreign 

maticet  was  in  fome  meafure  compenfated  by  the  i;onvenicncy;of 

many  inland  nimgations,  which  opened  in  the  mo^  advantageous 

manner  the- whole  extent  of  the  home  market  to  every  port  of 

^6  produce  of  evei^  (tifferent  diftri^  of  thofe  countries.    The 

'g^at  exttiu  of  Indoftan  toa  rendered  the  home  mai^ket  of  that 

r  ^-  ''^'  .  ,   '  couiUi-j 
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country  nety  gfwt^  and  fuffident  to  fopport  a  gctat  variety  of  maiwi-  CHAP. 
t'^&uru4  But  the  (iinaU  extent  of  antient  Egypt,  which  was  never 
equal  to  England,  muft  at  all  times  have,  rendered  the  home  market 
of  that  country  too.  yarrow  for  Aipporting  any  great  variety  of  ma- 
nufa^ures.  ^gaU  accordingly,  the  province  of  Indoftan  which 
commonly  experts  the  greatcft  quantity  of  rice,  has  always  been 
more  remark^le  (or  the  exportation  of  a  great  vfu-iety  of  manufac- 
Hurcs,  than  for  that  of  iu  grain.  Antient  Egypt,  on  the<;ontrary, 
>i^^9ughit  expoi^d  £»ra.e  manufactures,  fine  linen  in  particular,  as 
)Well  la  fomc  other  fpoda,  was  always  moft  diftinguiflied  for  its 
gr^  exportation  of  grain.    It  was  l<mg  the  granary  of  the  Roman 
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iHTMB<ibv«rdgas  «f  Ghtna,  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  of  the  dif&rent 
kingdons  into  wllkh  Iiidoftan  has  at  different  times  been  divided, 
thavsi  ahrays  derived  the  tvjMe,  or  by  far  the  raoft  confiderable  part, 
of  ^eir  revenue  fixHn  fome  fort  of  land-tax  or  land -rent.  This  land- 
tax  orlakid-font,  tike  the  tithe  in  Europe,  confift^  in  a  certain  pro- 
*pdrtion,a  fifth,  it  is  ^id,  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  wateftl^er 
deiivered  in  kindor  paid  in  money,  according  to  a  ccrtair^  yalua- 
xioa,and  wluch  dierefojw  varied  from  year  to  year  according  tp  aUtlj^e 
variations  of  the  produce.  Itwas  natural,  therefore,  that  ihe.ibvereigns 
of  thofe  countries  ihould  be  particularly  attentive  to  th^  infeet'eib,9f 
•gricuhure,  upon  the  profperity  or  declenfionc^w.hich  immediately 
depended  tjat  yearfy  inoreaHe  or  diminution  of  their  ^  ^^  r\  revenue. , 


nWlJa:. 
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.The  'policy  of  the  an^nt  republicks  of  Greece,*  and  tliatfof 
^iRome,  though  it  honoured  agriculture  n^pre  than. manu|a^,u|i^spr 
fordgmtvade,  yetfeems  rather  to  havedifcoui-aged^the  )at)^  pmplQy- 
jnents^  than  to  have  given  any  divert  or  intentional  encouragement 
'tidi  thefoBmer.  In  fevered  of  the  antient  flates  of  Gr^ce,  foreign 
;<iadlwBsprohibit4d<attog^>erj^  and  in  fciyjq^^^ fliers, the  ei^ploy- 
'^ijiUio.j  V  O  0  a  ments 
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BOOK  mentsof  nitificers  ani}'in«nufa£korers  were  confidersd  as  hurtful  to 
the  ftrertgth  and  agility  of  the  human  body,  as  retiderlng  it  inca- 
pable of  thofe  habits  which  their  military  and  gymnaftic  exercifes 
endeavoured  to  form  in  it,  and  as  thereby  (iii'qualtfying  it  more  or 
kfs  from  undergoing  tlie  fatigues  and  encounteiin^  the  dangers  of 
war.  Such  occupations  were  conlldered  as  fit  ondy  for  ihver,  and  the 
free  citizens  of  the  (late  were  prohibited  fi  om  exeixifing  them.  Even 
in  thofe  ftates  where  no  fuch  prohibition  took  fdace,  as  in  Rome 
and  Athens,  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  in  efieA  excluded 
from  all  the  trades  which  are  now  commonly  excrcifed  by  tlie.  lower 
fort  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  towns.    Snch  trades  were  at  Athens  and 
Rome  all  occupied  by  the  flaves  of  the  rich,  who  exercifed  them  for 
the  benefit  of  their  mafters,  whofe  wealth,  power  and  protection, 
made  it  almoft  impofilble  for  a  poor  freeman  to  find  a  iftarket  for 
his  work  when  it  came  into  competition  with  that  of  the  (laves  of  the 
rich.    Slaves,  however,  are  very  feldom  inventive  i  and  all  the  moil 
important  improvements,  either  in  machinery,  or  in  that  arrange- 
ment and  diftributi(xi  of  work  which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour, 
iiave  been  thedifcoveriesof  freemen.  Should  a  Have  propofe  any  im- 
^provement  of  this  kind,  his  mailer  would  be  very  apt  to  cbnfider  the 
propofal  as  the  fuggeftion  of  lazinefs,  and  of  a  defire  to  fave  his  own 
labour  at  the  mailer's  expence.     The  poor  flave,  inftead  of  reward, 
would  probably  meet  with  much  abufe,  perhaps  with  fome  punifh- 
■mept.In  the  manufa6lures  carried  on  by  flaves,  therefore,  morelabdiir 
mi|il|;enerally  have  been  employed  to  execute  the  fame  quantity  6f 
work  than  in  thofe  carried  on  by  freemen.  The  work  of  the  former 
mud,  upon  that  account,  generally  have  been  dearer  than  that  of 
the  latter.    The  Hungarian  mines,  it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Montefl 
quieu,  though  not  more  rich,   have  always  been  wrought  wittl 
lefs  expence,  and  therefore  with  more  profit,  than  the  Turkifh 
^Ines  in  their  neighbourhood.     The  Turkifti  mines  are  wrought 
by  flaves;   and  the  arms  of  thofe  flaves  are  the  only  maclxines 
which  the  Turks  have  ever  thought  of  employhig.  The  Hungarian 
i^n^    -  .  .  minca 
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mine*  «re  wrought  by  freemen  ,who  employ  a  good  deal  of  machitiery,  C  HA  P. 
by  which  they  facilitate  and  abridge  their  own  labour.  From  the 
very  little  that  is  known  about  the  price  of  manufadtures  in  the 
times  of  the  Gredis  and  Romans*  it  would  appear  that  thofe  of  the 
liner  fort  were  excefllvely  dear.  Silk  fold  for  its  wright  in  gold.  It 
was  not,  -indeed,  in  thofe  titnes  a  European  manufacture  )  and  as 
it  was  all  brought  from  the  Eafl;  Indies,  the  diftanceof  the  carriage 
may  in  fome  meafure  account  for  the  greatnefs  of  the  price.  The 
^ncd^  however*  which  a  lady,  it  is  faid,  would  fomedmes  ^y  for 
a  pioco  of  v^  fine  linen  feems  to  have  been  equally  extravagant; 
and  /as  linen  was  always  either  a  European,  or,  at  fartheft,  an 
Egyptian  manufacture,  this  high  price  can  be  accounted  for 
only  by  the  great  expence  of  the  labour  which  mud  have  been 
employed  about  it,  and  the  expence  of  this  labour  again  could 
arife  from  nothing  but  the  aukwardnefs  of  the  machinery 
iwhich,  it  made  ufe  of.  The  price  of  fine  woollens  too,  though 
not  quite  fo  extravagant,  feems  however  to  have  been  much  above 
that  of  the  prefent  times.  Some  cloths,  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  dyed 
in  a  particular  manner,  cod  a  hundred  denarii,  or  three  pounds  Ax 
ihilUngs  and  eight  pence,  the  pound  weight.  Others  dyed  in  another 
manner  coft  a  thoufand  denarii  the  pound  weight,  or  thirty-three 
pounds  fix  (hillings  and  eight  pence.  The  Roman  pound,  it  mud 
be  remembered,  contained  only  twelve  of  our  averdupois  ounces. 
Xhi&  high  price,  indeed,  feems  to  have  been  principally  ov^ihg  to 
the  dye.  But  had  not  the  cloths  themfelves  been  much  dearer'than 
any  which  are  made  in  the  prefent  times,  fo  very  expenfive  a  dye 
wouW  not  probably  have  been  bellowed  upon  them.  The  difpro- 
portion  would  have  been  too  great  between  the  value  of  the  accef- 
fpry  and  that  of  the  principal.  The  price  mentioned  by  the  fame 
autjior  of  fome  Triclinaria,  a  fort  of  woollen  pillows  or  cufhions 
made  ufe  of  to  lean  upon  as  they  reclined  upon  their  couches  at 
table,  j)afles,  all  credibility  >  fome  of  them  being  faid  to  have  coft 
mofe  ti)^^  tjiii^y  thoufand^  others  more  thaa  three  hundrfd  thoii« 
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B  O  O  K  fjind  pounds.  This  high  price  too  is  not  ftnd  to  hive  «ri(«n  fMMQ 
the  (lye.  In  the  dre(a  of  the  people  of  faihion  of  both  k%e$,  chrtw 
feems  to  have  been  much  lefi  vaiicty,  it  is  ob&rvcd  by  DoAor 
Arbuthnot,  in  aiitlciit  than  in  modern  times  j  and  the  very  littl* 
variety  which  wc  6nd  in  that  of  the  anticnt  ftatuet  confirms  his 
obfervation.  He  infers  Arom  this,  that  their  drefs  muft  upon  t'  -^ 
whole  have  been  cheaper  than  ours :  but  the  condufion  does  noi 
fcem  to  follow.  When  the  expence  of  fafliionable  drefs  is  very 
great*  the  variety  mud  be  very  fopiaU.  But  when,  by  thoimprovcnufnts 
in  tlie  produ^ive  powers  of  mgnufofluring  T^rt  and  wdyftcyi  tiltiv 
pxpenqpof  any  o»>c  dreik  comes  to  be  very  modctHite*  ths  varifity 
.yvill naturally  be  very  great.  TIte  rich^  nothing  ablf  tod^ftin'* 
guiili  tbemftlvcs  by  the  expence  of  any  one  drefs,  will  ntturnlly 
endeavour  to  do  Co  by  the  multitude  and  variety  oi  their  dcdlbd.i 

;:  ;TH«gfeateft  and  moft  important  branch  of  the  cootmeFot  of 
every  nation*  it  has  already  been  obferved*  is  that  which  is  carried  . 
on  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  ar^d  thoft  of  Ihe  conuury* 
Thff  inhabitants  of  the  town  draw  from  the  country  thp  rude 
j[M:oduce  which  con^itutes  both  ^he  mM^riab  of  their  work  and  tbf 
fund  of  their  fubfiftence  I  and  they  pay  for  this  rude  produce  by 
fending  back  to  the  country  a  certain  portion  of  it  manufactured 
and  prepared  for  immediate  uie.  The  trade  which  is  carried  on 
between  thofe  two  different  fets  of  people  confiiJts  ultimately  ip  ^ 
i:|pr^in  <iuantity  of  rude  produce  exchangjcd  for  a  certain  quan* 
4ty  of  manufactured  produce.  The  dearer  the  latter,  there- 
ipre,  the  cheaper  the  former;  and  whatever  tends  in  any  cpun<- 
ivy  to  raife  the  price  of  manufactured  produce,  tends  ^q^piwe;' 
^h^  of  the  rud^  produce,  of  the  land,  and  thereby  to  d^ou^ge 
jagric^Uurc.  1  h^  Analler  the  quantity  of  manufactured  produce 
Avhich  imy  giy<en  quantity  of  rude  produce,  or,  what  comc;s  tp  the 
fame  thing,  which  the  priccof  any  given  quantity  of,  rudj^jjrgd^cc 
is.  capable  of  purchafmg,  the  fmaller  the  real  value  of  that  given 
..-.;■  4  ,  quantity 
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quantity  o£  nMk  ptdiwa  tlie  rinuUer  the  cncouragenMnt  which  ^^.A^^ 
cUhfer  thftlandkMtd  h:is  to  increale  its  quantity  by  improving,  or  the 
farmsr  by  coltitating  the  land.  Whatever,  beiides,  tends  to  dimi- 
niOi  ii>  any.  conntry  the  number  of  artificer:  and  manufa^ureis* 
tenda  tardiinini(h  tlw  home  market,  the  moft  important  of  all 
markets,  for  the  rude  piociuce  of  the  land,  and  tliereby  ftill  further 
to  diicouragc  agriculture.  .  x(r;(f'>  .iiind  ^^y^i  siou  a* 

'!Tiio«B  TyAems,  therefore,  which  preferring  agriculture  to  all 
ot!her'eMf4oyment9,  in  order  to  promote  it  impofe  rciVnrinta  upon 
BtanolkChiret  and  foreign  trade,  a£t  contrary  to  die  very  end  which 
the^propofir,  and'  indireftly  difcourage  that  very  fpeciei  of  induftry 
whidi  fheymcan  to  pvomoce.  They  are  fo  far,  perhaps,  m^re 
incoitMtent  than  even  the  mereantilt  fyftem.  That  fyfteai,  by 
encouraging  manufaAures  and  foreign  trade  more  than  agnculture, 
tunM^i<ertldi>  portion  of  fhe  capital  6f  thefodety  fromAip^rklag 
» more  adV^aMageetis,  to*  fopport  a  left  advantageous  fpetier  of 
indviftry.  But  ftiU  h  really  and  in  the  end  encourages  that  fyecies 
of  induftry^  wliich  it  meanv  to  promote.  Thofe  agriculturat 
i)ftem),  on  the  contrary,  really  and  in  fhe  end  difcourage  tiidr  own 
favourite  fpeciei  of  induftry.  .   i 

'  '"Ft  is  thus  that  every  fyftem  which  endc.lvourf»,  ehller,  by  cjltrtOi'- 
fttiary  encouragements,  to  draw  towards  a  particular  fpecie's  df 
tMoftry  a  greater  (hare  of  the  capital  of  fhe  fo<:iety  (haft  vChat 
would  naturally  go  to  it  i  or,  by  extraordinary  I'c(^raint^,  to  force 
from  a  particular  fpecies  of  induftry  feme  (hare  of  the  capital  which 
vfbuld  oth<Jrwifc  be  employed  in  it  j  is  in  realky  fubvief five  of  the 
^^iiit  pvitpdfh  which  it  means  to  pi^ntote.  It!  refai*ds,  ih(t^((  of 
littiitei^tii^^,  the  prdgi-efs  of  the  fociety  tlowtkrds  real  wea'fth  asid 
greitnefs}  and  diminifhes,  iirflfead  of  increafing,  thfij-eal  v^ue  of 
the  aftniial  pix>duce  of  its  land  and  labour.       :  -^  ^  ,^u*^i     u. , 
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All  fyftems  either  of  preference  or  of  rcftraint,  therefore,  being 
thus  completely  taken  away,  the  obvious  and  fimple  fyftem  of 
natural  liberty  eftabliflies  itfelf  of  its  own  accord.  Every  man,  as 
long  as  he  does  not  violate  the  laws  of  juftice,  is  left  perfcftly  free 
to  purfue  his  own  intereft  his  own  way,  and  to  bring  both  his 
induftry  and  .capital  into  competition  with  thofc  of  any  other  man 
or  order  of  men.  The  fovereign  is  completely  difcharged  from  a 
duty,  in  the  attempting  to  perform  which  he  muft  always  be 
cxpofed  to  innumerable  delufions,  and  for  thie  proper  pei-fbnnarice 
of  which-no  human  wifdom  or  knowledge  xoiild  ever  be  fufficlent  ;- 
the  duty  of  fuper-intending  the  it\du(li'y  of  private  people,  and  of 
dire6llng  it  towards  the  employments  mofl  futtablc  to. the  intend 
of  the  fociety.  According  to  the  fyft?m  of  natural  liberty,  the  fojrc-- 
reign  has  only  three  duties  to  attend  to;  thiee  duties  of  great  import- 
ance, indeed,  but  plain  and  intelligible  to  common  underilandings :. 
fiiil;  the  duty  of  protecting  the  fociety  from  the  vLolei)(;e  and  invaliont 
of  other  independent  focieties^  fccondly,  the  duty  of  protecting, 
as  far  as  pofllble,  every  member  of  the  fociety  .from  the  injuilice  or 
oppreffion  of  every  other  member  of  it,  or  the  duty  of  eftabliftiing 
an  exa£t  adminiftration  of  juftice;  and,  thirdly,  the  duty  of  ere^- 
ing  and  msuntaining  certain  publick  works  and  certain  publick 
inftitutions,  which  it  can  never  be  for  the  intereft  of  any  indivi- 
dual, or  fmall  number  of  individuals,  to  ere£t  and  maintain; 
becaufe  the  profit  could  never  repay  the  expence  to  any  individual 
or  fmall  number  of  individuals,  though  it  may  frequently  do  much 
more  than  repay  it  to  a  great  fociety. 
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The  proper  performance  of  thofe  feveral  duties  of  the  fovereign 
necefiarily  fuppoies  a  certain  expence;  and  this  expence  again 
necelTarily  requires  a  certain  revenue  to  fupport  it.  In  the  following 
bpok,  therefore,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  explain;  firft,  what  are  -  the 
iieceiTary  expences  of  the  fovereign  or  common-wealth;  $nd  w^ich 

of 
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of  thofe  expences  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution  C  H  A  P. 
of  the  whole  fociety  -,  and  which  of  them,  by  that  of  fomc  par- 
ticular part  only,  or  of  Ibme  particular  members  of  the  fociety: 
fecondly,  what  are  the  different  methods  in  which  tlic  whole, 
fociety  may  be  made  to  contribute  towards  defraying  the  expences 
incumbent  on  the  whole  fociety,  and  what  are  the  principal  advan- 
tages and  inconveniences  of  each  of  thofe  methods :  and^.  thirdly, 
whdt  are  the  reafbns  and  caufes  which  have  induced  almoft 
all  modem  governments  to  mortgage  fome  part  of  this  reve- 
nue, or  to  contrail  debts,  and  what  have  been  the  effefts  of 
thofe  debts  upon  the  real  wealth,  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
.  and  labour  of  the  fociety.  The  following  book,  therefore,  will, 
naturally  be  divided  into  three  cliapters. 
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0/  the  Exp/nces  of  the  Sovereign  or  CommonweaMi 


ii>Ttiy^  UHMi^f  h:ml;ji  y^A^fl  Ir ; 


F  1  R  s  t; 


in  {;•«{.      Of  the  Expence  of  Defence,    '     -  *•'    -      ^     ' 

THE  fiift  duty  of  the  fovereigp,  that  of  protcfting  the  fociety   c  H  A  p; 
from  l^e  violence  suid  invafion  of  other  independent  focieties,        ^' 
can  be  performed  only  by  means  cf  a  military  force.    But  the. 
expense  both  of  preparii^g  this  oulitary  force  in  time  of  peace,  and- 
of  employing  it.  in  tinve.of  war,  is  very  differoit  in  the  different 
ftates  of  fociety,,  in  the  different  periods  of  improvement. 

Among  nations  of  hunters,  theloweftandrudeftftateof  focietyv. 
fuch  as  we  f^A  it  among  the  native  tribes  of  N(Mth  America,  every 
man  is  a  warrior  as.  well  as  a  hunter.  When  he  goes  to  war,  either 
to  defend  his  fociety,  or  to  revenge  the  injuries  which  have  been, 
done  to  it  by  other  focieties^  he  maintains  himfelf  by  his  own  labour 
in  the  fame  manner  as  when  he  lives  at  home.  His  fociety,  for 
in  this  ftate  of  things  there  is  properly  neither  fovereign  nor  com- 
monwealth, is  at  no  fort  of  expence,  either  to  prepare  him  for  the- 
iield,  or  to  maintain  him  while  he  is  in  it.  ^ 

P  p  2.  Among: 
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Among  nations  of  fliepherds,  a  moi'e  advanced  ftate  of  fociety» 
fiich  as  we  find  it  among  the  Tartars  and  Arabs,  every  man  is,  in 
tlie  fame  manner,  a,  warrior.  Such  nations  have  commonly  no 
fixed  habitation,  birt  live  either  in  tents  or  in  a  fort  of  covered 
waggons  which  are  eafily  tranfported  from  place  to  place.  The 
whole  tribe  or  nation  changes  its  fituation  according  to  the  different 
fcafons  of  the  year,  as  well  as  according  to  other  accidents.  When 
its  herds  and  flocks  have  confumed  the  forage  of  one  part  of  the 
country,  it  removes  to  another,  and  from  that  to  a  third.  In  the 
dry  feafon,  it  comes  down  to  the  banki  of  the  rivers  i  in  the  wet 
feafon  it  retires  to  the  upper  country.  When  fuch  a  nation  goes  to 
war,  the  warriors  will  not  tiiift  their  herds  and  flocks  to  the  feeble 
defence  of  their  old  men,  their  women  and  children ;  and  their  old 
men,  their  women  and  children,will  not  be  left  belund  without  defence 
and  without  fubfillence.  The  whole  nation,  befides,  being  accuftomed 
to  a  wandering  life,  even  in  time  of  peace,  eafily  takes  the  field  in 
time  of  war.  Whetlier  it  marches  as  an  army,  or  moves  about  as  a 
company  of  herdfmen,  the  way  of  life  is  nearly  the  fame,  though 
the  objeft  propofed  by  it  is  very  different.  They  all  go  to  war 
together,  therefore,  and  every  one  does  as  well  as  he  can.  Among 
the  Tartars,  even  the  women  have  been  frequently  known  to  engage 
in  battle.  If  they  conquer,  whatever  belongs  to  the  hoflile  tribe  is 
the  recompcncc  of  the  viftory.  But  if  they  are  vanquifhed,  all  is 
loft,  and  not  only  their  herds  and  flocks,  but  their  women  and 
children  become  the  booty  of  the  conqueror.  Even  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  who  fui-vive  the  aftion  are  obliged  to  fubmit  to  him 
for  the  fake  of  immediate  fubfiftence.  The  reft  are  commonly  diffi- 
pated  and  difperfed  in  the  dcfart,  '       ■  ■;  ■  '^ 

'  The  ordinary  tire,  the  ordinary  exercifes  of  a  Tartar  or  Ardb, 
prepare  him  fufficiently  forwar.  Running,  wreftling,  cudgel-play- 
ing, throwing  the  javeling,  drawing  the  bow,  &c.  are  the  common 
6  paftimes 
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paftlmes  of  thofe;  yyfho  live  in  the  open  air,  and  are  all  of  them  the  C  UA  p. 
images  of  war.  When  a  Tartar  or  Arab  adtqally  goes  to  war,  he 
is  maint£uned  by  his  own  herds  and  flocks  which  he  carries  with 
him,  in  tt^efame  manner  as  in  peace.  His  chief  or  fovercign,  for 
thofe  natipps  have  all  chiefs  of  fovereigns,  is  at  no  fort  of  expence 
in  preparing  lum  for  the  field  j  and  when  he  is  in  it,  the  chance 
of  plunder  is  the  only  pay  wljiich  he  either  expe(5ts  or  requires. 


-tM 


An  army  of  hontersi  can  fcldom  exceed  two  or  three  hundied 
men.  The  precarious  fubfiftence  which  the  chace  affords  could 
feldom  allow  a  greater  number  to  keep  together  for  any  confiderable 
time.  An  army  pf  fhepherds.  on  the  contrary,  may  fometimes 
ampunt  to  two  or  thiee  hundred  thoufand.  As  long  as  nothing 
ftotps  their  progrefs,  as  long  as  they  can  goon  from  one  diftrid, 
of  which  tliey.  haveconfumed  the  forage,  to  another  which  is  yet 
entire.;  there  feems  to  be  fcarce  any  limit  to  the  number  who  can 
march  on  tpg^tlier.  A  nation  of  hunters  can  nc^^^'  ^  formi- 
dable to  the  civilized  nations  in  their  neighbourhood.  A  nation 
of  floepherds  may.  Nothing  t:an  be  more  contemptible  than  an 
Indian  war  in  North  America.  Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  can  be 
more  dreadful  than  a  Tartar  uwafion  has  frequently  been  in  Afia. 
The  judgement  of  Thucidides,  that  both  Europe  and  Afia  could  not 
rcfift  the  Scythians  >united,  has  been  verified  by  the  experience  of  all 
ages.  The  inhabitants  of  the  extendve,  but  defencelefs  plains  of 
Scythia  or  Tartary,  have  been  frequently  united  under  the  dominion  ^ 
of  the  chief  of  fbme  :Conquering  horde  or  clan;  and  the  havock  and 
devaflation  of  Afia  have  always  fignalized  their  union.  The  inha> 
bitants  of  the  inhofpitable  defarts  of  Arabia,  tlie  other  great 
nation  of  fhepherds,  have  never  been  united  but  once;  under 
Mahomet  and  his  immediate  fuccelTors.  Their  union,  which  was 
more  the  efie6b  of  religious  enthufiafm  than  of  conquefb,  was 
fignalized  in  the  fame  manner.     If  the  hunting  nations  of  America 
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BOOK  fhould  ever  become  ihepherds,  their  neighbourhood  would  be  mucl» 
more  dangeious  to  the  European  colonies  than  it  is  at  prefent^ 

Im  a  yet  more  advanced  ftate  of  focretyi  among  thofc  nations  of 
hu{bandmen  who  have  little  foreign  commerce  and  no  other  manu- 
factures but  thofe  co2ti?ie  and  houfhold  ones  which  almoft  every 
private  family  prepares  for  its  own  ufe,  every  man,  in  the  fame- 
manner,  either  is  a  warrior  or  eafily  becomes  fuch*    They  who  live 
by  agriculture  generally  pais  the  whole  day  in  the  open  air,  expofed; 
to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  feafons.     The  hardinefs  of  their 
ordinary  life  prepares  them  for  the  fatigues  of  war,  to  fome  0^ 
which  dicir.  neceflary  occupations  bear  a  good  deal  of  analogy. 
The  neceilary  occupation  of  a  ditcher  prepares  him  to  w6rk  in  the 
trenches,,  and  to  fortify  a  camp  as  wdl  as  to  en^ofe  a  field.    The 
ordinary  paftimes  of  fiich.  hu(bandmen  are  the  famt  as  thofe  of 
fliepherds,  and  are  in  the  fame  manner  the  images  of  war.    But  as 
hufbandmen   have   lefs*  letfure  than   fhepherds,   they  are  not  fo 
frequently  employed  in  thofe  paflimes.    They  are  foldiersi   but 
ibldiers  not  quite  fo  much  maflers  of  thdr  exercife«    Such  as  they 
are,  however,,  it  feldom  cofts  the  fbvereign  or. commonwealth  any. 
expence  to  prepare  them  for  the  field. 

Agricul,turr,  even  in  its  rudtiE  and  Ibwefl'  flate,  fiippofes  a 
fettlement ;  fome  fort  of  fixed  habitation  which  cannot  be  abandoned 
^without  great  lofs.  When  a. nation  of  mere  hufbandmen,  therefore, 
goes  to  war,  the  whole  people  cannot  take  the  field  together.  The 
old  men,  the  women  and  children,  at  leafl  mufl  remain  at  home- 
to  take  care  of  the  habitation.  All  the  men  of  the  military  age, 
however,  may  take  the  field,  and  in  fmall  nations  of  this  kind  have 
frequently  done  fo.  In  every  nation  the  men  of  the  military  age 
are  fuppofed  to  amount  to  about  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  people.  If  the  campaign  too  fhould  begin  after  feed 
■   r.U!.:.o:u  .?,       .       /  time. 
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time  and  end  before  harveft,  both  the  hufbandman  and  his  prin-  CHAP, 
cipal  labourers  can  be  fpared  from  the  farm  without  much  lofs. 
He  trufts  that  the  work  which  muft  be  done  in  the  meantime  can 
be  well  enough  executed  by  the  old  men,  the  women  and  the 
children.  He  is  not  unwilUng,  therefore,  to  ferve  without  pay 
during  fo  ihort  a  campaign,  and  it  frequently  cofts  the  foveieign  or 
commonwealth  as  little  to  maintain  him  in  the  field  as  to  prepare 
him  for  it.  The  citizens  of  all  the  different  ftates  of  antient  Greece 
feem  tohaveferved  in  this  manner  till  after  the  fecond  Perfian  war  i 
and  the  people  of  Peloponefus  till  after  the  Peloponefian  war.  The 
Peloponefians,  Thucidides  obferves,  generally  left  the  field  in 
the  fummer  and  returned  home  to  reap  the  harveft.  The  Roman 
people  under  their  kings  and  during  the  firft  ages  of  the  republick 
ferved  in  the  iame  manner.  It  was  not  till  the  fiege  of  Veii,  that 
they  who  Aaid.  at  home  began  to  contribute  fomething  towards 
maintaining  thofe  jvho  went  to  war.  In  the  European  monarchies 
which  were  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  both 
before  and  for  fome  time  after  the  eftablifliment  of  what  is  properly 
called  the  feudal  law,  the  great  lords  with  all  their  immediate 
dependents  ufed  to  (erve  the  crown  at  their  own  expence.  In  the 
field,  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  home,  they  maintained  themfelves 
by  their  own  revenue,  and  net  by  any  ftipend  or  pay  which  they 
received  from  the  king  upon  that  particular  occafion.  { 

In  a  more  advanced  ftate  of  fociety,  two  different  caufes  contri* 
bute  to  render  it  altogether  impofTible  that  they  who  take  the  field 
fhould  maintain  themfelves  at  their  own  expence.  Thole  two 
caufes  are,  the  progrefs  of  manufactures,  and  the  improvement  in 
the  art  of  war. 


1' 


I 

m 


Thovoh  a  hufbandman  fhould  be  employed  in  an  expedition, 

provided  it  begins  after  feed  time  and  ends  before  harvelt,  the  inter- 

,,w  .  4  ruption 
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BOOK  ruption  of  his  bufitiefs  Witt"  itot  always  occafion  arty  conflderabFe 
diminution  of  his  revenue.  Without  the  intervention  of  his  labour, 
nature  does  hcrfelf  the  greater  part  of  the  work  which  remains  to 
be  done.  But  the  moment  that  an  artificer,  a  fmith,  a  car- 
penter, era  weaver,  for  example,  quits  his  workhoufe,  the  Tote 
fource  of  his  revenue  is  completely  dried  up.  Nature  does  nothing 
for  htm^  he  does  all  for  hrmfelf.  When  he  takes  the  field,  there- 
fore, in  defence  of  the  publick,  as  he  has  no  revenue  to  maintain 
himfelf,  he  mu(V  neceflarily  be maintainedby  the  publick.  But  in 
a  country  of  which  a- great  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  artificers  and 
xnanufafhirers,  a  great  part  of  the  people  who  go  to  war  muft  be 
drawn  from  thofe  clafles,  and  muft  therefore  be  maintained  by  the 
publick  as  long  as  they  are  employed,  in  its  fervice. 


,^1* 


WiTEN  the  art  of  war  too  has  gradually  grown  up  to  be  a  very  intri- 
cate and  complicated  fcience,  when  the  event  of  warceafes  to  be  de- 
termined, as  in  the  firfl  ages  of  fociety,  by  a  (ingle  irregular  fkirniini 
or  battle,  but  when  the  contefV  is  generally  ipun  out  through  feveral 
different  campaigns^  each- of  which  lafh  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  r  it  becomes  uhiverfally  necefTary  tlrat  the  publick  fhonld  main- 
tain thofe  who  ferve  the  publick  in  war,  at  leaft  while  they  arc 
employed'  in.  that  fervice,  .  Whatever  in  timeof  peace  might  be  the 
ordinary  occupation  of  thofe  who  go  to  .  war^  fo  very  tedious  and 
expenfive  a  fervice  would  otherwife  be  by  far  too  heavy  a  burden 
upon  them.  After  the- fecondPerfian-war^  accordingly^  the  armies 
of  Athens  feem  to  have  been  generally  compofed  of  mercenary 
troops ;  confifling  indeed  partly  of  citizens,  but  partly  too  of 
■foreigners ;  and  all  of  them  equally  hired-  and  paid  at  the  expence 
of  the  flate.  From  the  time  of  the  feige  of  Veii  the  armies  of 
Rome  received  pay  for  their  fervice  during  the  time  whi<;h  they 
:itemained  in  the  field".  Under  the  feudal  governments  the  military 
iervice  both  of  the  giciat  ,lQrd9  ain^d  Qf  their  immediate  dependents 
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was,  after  a  certain  period,  univerfally  exchanged  for  a  payment  in  C  H  A  P. 
money,  which  wai  employed  to  maintain  thofe  who  fcrved  in 
their  ftead.  '.    // 

•  The  number  of  thofe  who  can  goto  war,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  of  the  people,  is  neceifarily  much  fmaller  in  a  civi- 
lized than  in  a  rude  ftate  of  fociety.  In  a  civilized  fociety,  as  the 
foldiers  are  maintained  altogether  by  the  labour  of  thofe  who  are 
not  foldiers,  the  number  of  the  former  never  can  exceed  what  the 
latter  can  maintain,  over  and  above  maintaining  in  a  manner  fuitable 
to  their  refpe£btve  flations  both  themfelves  and  the  other  officers  of 
government,  and  law,  whom  they  are  obliged  to  maintain.  In  the 
little  Agrarian  ftates  of  antient  Greece,  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  confidered  themfelves  as  foldiers,  and 
would  fometimes,  it  is  faid,  take  the  field.  Among  the  civiiited 
nations  of  modem  Europe,  it  is  commonly  computed,  that  not 
more  than  one  hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country 
can  be  employed  as  foldiers,  without  ruin  to  the  country  at  whofe 
expencc  they  are  employed.  ^'«^tw^>v  U;;. 

The  expence  of  preparing  the  army  for  the  field  feems  no^  to 
have  become  confiderable  in  any  nation,  till  long  after  that  of  main- 
taining it  in  the  field  had  devolved  entirely  upon  the  fovereign  or 
commonwealth.  In  all  the  different  republicks  of  antient  Greece, 
to  learn  Vu  military  exerciies  was  a  neoeffary  part  of  education 
impofed  by  thfe  ftate  upon  every  free  citizen.  In  every  city  there 
feems  to  have  been  a  publick  field,  in  which,  undo*  the  prateo- 
tioh  of  the  publick  magiftrate,  the  young  people  were  taught 
their  different  exercifes  by  different  mafters.  In  this  very  fimple 
inffitution  confined  the  whole  expence  which  any  Grecian  ftate 
feems  ever  to  have  been  at  in  preparing  its  citizens  for  war.  in 
antient  Rome  the  exercifes  of  the  Campus  Martius  anfwered  the 

Vol.  II.  Q^q  ^  fame 
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B  0^0  K  fame  purpofe  with  thofe  of  the  Gymnafium  in  anticnt  Greece 
Lf^nder  the  feudal  governments,  the  many  publick  ordinances  that 
the  citizens  of  every  diftrift  (liould  pradVife  archery  as  well  as  feveral 
other  military  excrcifes,  were  intended  for  promoting  the  fame 
purpofe,  but  do  not  fcem  to  have  promoted  it  fo  well.  Either  from 
want  of  intcreft  in  the  officers  entrufted  with  the  execution  of  thofe 
ordinances,  or  from  fomc  other  caufe,  they  appear  to  have  been 
imiverfally  negledted;  and  in  the  progrefs  of  all  thofe  governments, 
military  exercifcs  fcem  to  have  gone  gradually  into  difufe  among  the 
great  body  of  the  people. 


'  In.  the  republicks  of  anticnt  Greece  and  Rome,  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  exigence,  and  under  the  feudal  governments  for  a 
confiderable  time  after  their  firft  eftablifliment,  the  trade  of  a 
foldier  wa^  not  a  feparate  di(lin(St  trade  which  conAituted  the  fole  or 
principal  occupation  of  a  particular  clafs  of  citizens.  Every  fubjedl 
of  the  ftate,  whatever  might  be  tlic  ordinary  trade,  or  occupation 
by  which  he  gained  his  livelihood,  confidered  himielf  uj^on  all  ordi- 
nary occafions  as  fit  likewife  to  exercife  the  trade  of  a  foldier,  and 
upon  many  extraordinary  occafions  as  bound  to  exercife  it.  tu  jif<r 

*'  The  art  of  war,  however,  as  it  is  certainly  the  nobleft  of  all 
arts,  fo  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement  it  neceffarily  becomes  one 
of  the  moft  complicated  among  them.  The  ftate  of  the  m  .chanical, 
as  well  as  of  fome  other  arts  with  which  it  is  neceffarily  connefted, 
determines  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  it  is  capable  of  being 
carried  at  any  particular  time.  But  in  order  to  carry  it  to  this 
degree  of  perfedion,  it  is  neceffary  that  it  fliould  become  the  fole  or 
principal  occupation  of  a  particular  clafs  of  citizens,  and  the  divi- 
fion  of  labour  is  as  neceffary  for  the  improvement  of  this  as  of 
;  every  other  art.  Into  other  arts  the  divifion  of  labour,  is  naturally 
I  introduced  by  the  prudence  of  individuals^  who  find  that  they 
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promote  their  private  intereft  better  by  confining  themfclvcs  to  a 
particular  trade,  than  by  exercifing  a  great  number.  Hut  it  is  the 
wifdom  of  the  ftatc  only  which  can  render  the  trade  of  a  foldier  a 
particular  trade  feparate  and  diftinfl  from  all  others.  A  private 
citizen  who,  in  time  of  profound  peace  and  without  any  particular 
encouragement  from  the  publick,  (liould  fpcnd  tlie  greater  part  of 
his  time  in  military  exercifes,  might,  no  doubt,  both  improve  him- 
felf  very  much  in  them,  and  amufe  himfelf  very  well ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  promote  his  own  interell.  It  is  the  wifdom  of  the 
ftate  only  which  can  render  it  for  his  intereft  to  give  up  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  this  peculiar  occupation  :  and  ftates  have  not 
always^had  this  wifdom,  even  when  their  circumftances  had  become 
fuch  that  the  prcfei'vation  of  their  cxiftence  required  that  tlie/ 
ftiould  have  it.  .,,^,    „^^^^  ^^jj,    ^-,^  ^0u^;.:4,ifao^ 

A  SHEPHERD  has  a  great  deal  of  leifure  ;  a  hufbandman,  in -the 
rude  ftate  of  huibandry,  has  fbme ;  an  artificer  or  manufadurer  has 
none  at  all.  The  firft  may,  without  any  lots,  employ  a  great  deal 
of  his  time  in  martial  exercifes ;  the  fecond  may  employ  fome 
part  of  it ;  but  the  laft  cannot  employ  a  fingle  hour  in  them  with- 
out fome  lofs,  and  his  attention  to  his  own  intereft  naturally  leads 
him  to  negleft  them  altogether.  Thofe  improvements  in  huft)andry 
too,  which  the  progrefe  of  arts  atid  manufaftures  neceflfarily  intro- 
duces, leave  the  hulbandman  as  little  leifure  as  the  artificer.  Mili- 
tary exercifes  come  to  be  as  much  negledled  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  as  by  thofe  of  the  town,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people 
becomes  altogether  unwarlike.  That  wealth,  at  the  fame  time, 
which  always  follows  the  improvements  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
faflurcs,  and  which  in  reality  is  no  more  than  the  accumulated 
produce  of  thofe  improvements,  provokes  the  invafion  of  all  their 
neighbours.  Aninduftrious,  and  upon  that  account,  a  wealthy  nation, 
is  of  all  nations;  the  moft  likely  to  be  attacked ;  and  unlcfs  the  ftate 
^pif|  <Lq  2  ■  V-        take* 
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BOOK  takes  Tome  new  meofures  for  the  pubiick  defence,  the  tuitural 
habits  of  the  people  render  them  altogether  incapable  of  defending 
thcmfelves. 

Tn  tnefe  circumftances  there  iccrt  to  be  but  two  methods  by 
which  the  ftate  can  make  any  tolerable  provifion  for  the  pubiick 


defence. 


ijriutq.ii 


je» 


It  may  either,  nrft,  by  means  of  a  very  rigorous  police,  and  m 
fpite  of  the  whole  bent  of  the  intcrefl,  genius  and  inclinations  of  the 
people,  enforce  the  practice  of  military  exercifes,  and  oblige  either 
all  the  citizens  of  the  military  age,  or  a  certain  number  of  them,  to 
ioin  in  fbme  meafure  the  trade  of  a  foldier  to  whatever  other  trade  or 

Or,  fecondly,  by  maintaining  and  employing  a  certain  number 
of  citizens  in  the  conftant  practice  of  military  exercifes,  it  may 
render  the  trade  of  a  foldier  a  particular  trade,,  feparateand  dif\in£t 
from  all  others. 

If  the  ftate  has  recourfe  to  the  fir/l-  of  thofe  two  expedients,  its 
military  force  is  faid  to  confift  in  a  militia  ^  if  to  the  fecond,  it  is 
faid  to  confift  in  a  ftanding  army.  The  practice  of  military  exercifes 
is  the  fble  or  principal  occupation  of  the  foldiers  of  a  ftanding  army, 
and  the  maintenance  or  pay  which  the  ftate  affords  them  is  the  prin- 
cipal ar.d  ordinary  fund  of  their  fubfiftence.  The  practice  of  military  • 
cxercifvi.  is  only  the  occafional  occupation  of  the  foldiers  of  a 
militia,  and  they  derive  the.  principal  and  ordinary  fund  of  their  V 
fubfiftence  from  fome  other  occupation.  In  a  militia,  tae  cluvric- 
ter  of  the  labourer,  artificer  or  tradcfman,  predomina'  ^  o'  ^i  t  ac 
of  the  foldier:  in  a  ftanding  army,  that  of  the  foldier  predominates 
over  every  o:her  character ;  and  in  this  diftindion  feems  to  confift 
6  '  thfl 
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the  efiential  difference  between  thofe  two  diffeitnt  fpeciet  of  mill-    C  H  A  ^ 
tary  lorce.      -jMJi.vfi  •"■»!  /n-jiu^juttoi  j.r^vMf  7fi7  to  dV(i$ 

Militias  have  been  of  uvcnl  different  kind«.  In  fomccoim- 
trics  the  citizens  dcftintc'  for  dcRwa  g  thcftatc,  fccm  to  have  bccti 
exercised  only,  without  being,  if  I  nwy  (ay  (0,  regimented^  that 
is,  without  l)eing  divided  into  fcparatc  and  dillin^  bo<iie§  of  troc^, 
each  of  which  performed  its  exercifes  under  its  own  proper  and  per- 
inanent  officers.  In  the  republicks  of  antient Greece  and  Rome  each 
c*  i'/en,  as  long  as  he  remained  at  home,  ieems  tohave  praflifcd  his 
exercifes  either  feparatcly  and  independently,  of  with  fuch  of  his 
equals  as  he  liked  bed)  and  not  to  have  been  attached  to  any 
paiticular  body  of  troops  till  he  was  aflually  called  upon  to 
take  the  field.  In  other  countries,  the  militia  has  not  only  been 
exercifed,  but  regimented.  In  England,  in  Switzerland,  and,  I 
believe*  in  every  other  country  of  modem  Europt ,  where  any 
imperfect  military  force  of  this  kind  has  been  eftablifherl,  evjry  mili- 
tia-man is,  even  in  time  of  peace,  attached  to  a  particular  body  of 
troops,  which  performs  its  exercifes  under  its  own  proper  md  perma- 
nent officer?. 


Before  the  invention  of  fii-e-arms^  that  army  was  fuperior  in 
which  the  foldiers  had,  each  individually,  the  greatcft  (kill  ami  dexte- 
rity in  the  u(e  of  their  arms.  Strength  and  agility  of  body  wei  :  of  the 
higheft  confequence,  and  commonly  determined  the  fate  of  battles. 
But  this  fkill  and  dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  their  aims,  could  be  acquired 
only  in  the  fame  manner  as  fencing  is  acquired  at  prefent,  by  prac- 
tiltng,  not  in  great  bodies,,  but  each  man  feparatcly,  in  a  {larti^ular 
fchool  under  a  particular  mailer,  or  with  his  own  particular  equals 
and  companions.  Since  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  fh^ength  and 
agility  of  body,  or  even  extraordinary  dexterity  and  fkill  in  the  ufe 
of  arms,  though  they  are  far  from  being  of  no  confequence,  are, 
however,  of  lefs  confequence.    The  nature  of  the  weapon,  thougli 
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B  O  O  K  it  by  no  means  puts  the  awkward  upon  a  level  with  the  fkilful,  puts 

u*i-r*~»   him  more  nearly  lb  than  he  ever  was  before.     All  the  dexterity  and 

iTcill,  it  is  fuppofcd,  which  are  neceflhry  for  ufing  it,  can  be  well 

enough  acquired  by  praaifing  in  great  bodies.  ^^,„.,,y    ,^j^^^,,j  ^.^..^ 

Regularitv,  order,  and  prompt  obedience  to  command,  are 
qualities  which,  in  modern  armies,  are  of  more  importance  towards 
determining  the  fate  of  battles  than  the  dexterity  and  fkill  of  the 
foldiers  in  the  ufc  of  their  arms.  But  the  noife  of  fire-arms,  the 
fmoke,  and  the  invifible  death  to  which  every  man  feels  himfelf 
every  moment  expofed,  as  fo'vn  as  he  comes  within  ■cannon-fliot, 
and  frequently  a  longtime  before  the  battle  can  be  well  faid  to  be 
engaged,  mull  render  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  any  confiderable 
degree  of  this  regularity,  order,  and  prompt  obedience,  even  in 
the  beginning  of  a  modern  battle.  In  an  antient  battle  there  was 
no  noife  but  what  arofe  from  the  human  voice  i  there  was  no 
fmoke,  there  was  no  invifible  caufe  of  wounds  or  death.  Every 
man,  till  fome  mortal  weapon  a<5tually  did  approach  him,  faw 
clearly  that  no  fuch  weapon  was  near  him.  In  thefe  circumftances, 
and  among  troops  v/ho  had  fome  confidence  in  their  own  Ikill  and 
dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  their  arnjs,  it  muft  have  been  a  good  deal 
lefs  difficult  to  preferve  fome  degree  of  regularity  and  order,  not  only 
in  the  beginning,  but  through  the  whole  progrefs  of  an  antient 
battle,  and  till  one  of  the  two  armies  was  fairly  defeated.  But  the 
habits  of  regularity,  order,  and  prompt  obedience  to  command, 
can  be  acquired  only  by  troops  which  are  exercifed  in  great  bodies. 

A  MILITIA,  however,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  cither 
difciplined  or  exercifed,  muft  always  be  much  inferior  to  a  well 
difciplined  and  well  exercifed  ftanding  army,  r      :•  '«*  ,i"  '^  ^  r^ 

The  foldiers,  who  are  exercifed  only  once  a  week  or  once  a 
month,  can  never  be  fo  expert  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  as  .thofe 

who- 
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\^ho  are  evtrcifed  every  day  or  evei7  other  day  j  and  though  this  C  11 A  P. 
circumftance  may  not  be  of  fo  much  confcquencc  in  modern,  as  it 
was  in  antient  times ;  yet  the  acknowledged  fupcriority  of  the  Pruf- 
fian  troops,  owing,  it  is  faid,  very  much  to  their  fupcrior  expert- 
nefs  in  their  exercife,   may  fatisfy  us  that  it  is,  even  at  tiiis.day,.  of. 
very  con fiderablc  confcquencc..       - ,,  ;    n''f*f'»  v^:^5f    • 


rrj- 


jThe  foldiers,  who  are  bound  to  obey  their  officer  only  once  a- 
week  or  once  a  month,  and  who  are  at  all  other  times  at  liberty  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  their  own  way,  without  being  in  any 
refpe£V  accountable  to  him,  can  never  be  under  the  fame  awe  in  his 
prefencQi  can  never  have  the  fame  difpofition  to  ready  obedience,  with 
thofewhofe  whole  hfe  and  condu<5l  are  every  day  direfted  by  him, 
and  who  every  day  even  rife  and  go  to  bed,  or  at  leaft  retire  to  their 
quarters,  according  to  his  orders.  In, what  is  called  difcipline,  or 
iii  the  habit  of  ready  obedience,  a  militia  rauft  always  be  ftill  more 
inferior  to  a  (landing  army,  than  it  may  fometlmcs  be  in  what 
is  called  the  manual  exercife,  or  in  the  management  and  ufe  of  its, 
arms.  But  in  modern  war  the  habit  of  ready  and  inftant  obedience, 
is  of  much  greater  confequence  than  a  confiderable  fuperiority  iix, 
the  management  of  arms..  ^^.4  t^^^^m^*;^;^ 

^,;Tho^e  militias  which,  like  the  Tartar  or  Arab  militia,  go  to 
war  under  the  fame  chieftains  whom  they  are  accuftomed  to  obey  in- 
peace,  areby  fai*  the  beft.  In  refpedl  for  their  officers,  in  the  habit 
of  ready  obedience,  they  approach  neareft  to  ftanding  armies.  The 
highland  militia,  when  it  ferved  under  its  own  chieftains,  hadfome 
advantage  of  the  fame  kind.  As  the  highlanders, .  however,  were 
not  wandering,  but  ftationary  ihepherds,  as  they  had  all  a  fixed 
habitation,  and  were  not,  in  peaceable  times,  accuftomed  to  follow 
their  chieftain  from  place  to  place;  (o  in  time  of  war  they  were  left 
willing  to  follow  him  to  any  confiderable  diftance,  or  to  continue 
for  any  long  time  in  the  fieKL     When  they  had  acquired  any  booty 
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B  O  O  K  they  were  eager  to  return  home,  and  hit  authority  was  feldom  fuf- 
ficlent  to  detain  them.  In  point  of  obedience  they  were  always 
much  inferior  to  what  is  reported  of  the  Tartars  and  Arabs.  As 
the  highlanders  too,  from  their  ilationary  life,  fpend  left  of  their 
time  in  the  open  air,  they  were  always  lefs  accuftomed  to  military 
cxercifes,  and  were  lefs  expert  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms  than  the 
Taitars  and  Arabs  are  faid  to  be.  ^ 


>"iJ' 


Jill    w  ^■r 


'  A  MILITIA  of  any  kind.  It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  which* 
has  ferved  for  feveral  fuccefllve  campaigns  in  the  field,  becomes  in 
every  refpe6l  a  ftanding  army.  The  foldiers  are  every  day  exercifed 
in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  and,  being  conftantly  under  the  command 
of  their  officers,  are  habituated  to  the  fame  prompt  obedience  which 
takes  place  in  ftanding  armies.  What  they  were  befcnre  they  took 
the  field,  is  of  little  importance.  They  neceffarily  become  in 
every  refpedl  a  ftanding  army,  after  they  have  pafted  a  few  cam- 
paigns in  it.  Should  the  war  in  America  drag  out  through  another 
campaign,  the  American  militia  may  become  in  every  refpeft  a 
match  for  that  ftanding  army,  of  which,  in  the  laft  war,  the  valour 
appeared  at  leaft  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  hardieft  veterans  of 
France  and  Spam.    '' .  iv  ..-Hfii     ;f-  :'^,   •■♦.-hiW^  i^  .^i^ft^iJiii  feu-  .> 


■C<f\ 


y  < 


'>t  This  diftin£tion  being  well  underftood,  the  hiftory  of  all  ages. 
It  mil  be  found,  bears  teftimony  to  the  irrefiftible  fuperiority  which 
a  well  regulated  ftanding  a  my  has  over  every  fort  of  militia. 

t^  ONt  6£  the  firft  ftanding  armies  of  which  we  have  any  diftin£l 
loeount,  in  any  wdl  authenticated  hiftory,  is  that  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  His  frequent  wars  with  the  Thracians,  Illyiians,  Thef- 
fatians,  and  fome  c^the  Greek  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ma- 
cedon,  gradually  formed  his  troops,  which  in  the  banning  were 
probably  militia,  to  the  t\ai€t  difcipline  of  a  ftanding  army.  When 
Jie  wr.s  at  peace,  which  he  was  very  feldom,  and  never  for  any 
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long  Bfiie  together,  he  wai  careful  not  to  dUband  that  army.  It 
vanqttiihed  and  fubdued,  after  a  long  and  violent  ftruggle  indeed, 
the  gaknt  and  well  exercifed  militias  of  the  principal  republicks  of 
andent  Greece  i  and  afterwards,  with  very  little  ftruggle,  the 
iffeminate  and  ill  exercifed  militia  of  the  great  Perflan  empire.  The 
fall  of  the  Greek  republicks  and  of  the  Perfian  empire,  was  the 
effeft  of  the  irreflftable  fuperiority  which  a  ftandlng  army  has  over 
every  fort  of  militia.  It  is  the  firft  great  revolution  in  the  affairs 
of  mankind  of  which  hiftory  has  preferved  any  diftind  or  circum- 
ftantial  account.  . .:  ^ ... 


2^i 


v^•-«»  tr>j    t'  ), 


Tim  fall  of  Carthage,  and  the  confequent  elevation  of  Rome,  is 
the  fecond.  All  the  varieties  in  the  fortune  of  thofe  two  famous 
•republicks  may  veryweU  be  accounted  for  from  the  fame  caufe. 

From  the  end  of  &e  firft  to  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  Caitha* 
ginian  war,  the  armies  of  Carthage  were  continually  in  the  field* 
■and  employed  under  three  great  generals,  who  fucceeded  one  ano- 
ther in  the  command ;  Amilcar,  his  fon  in  law  Afdrubal,  and  his 
fon  Annibal ;  firft  in  chaftifing-thdr  own  rebellious  flaves,  after- 
-wards  in  fubduing  the  revolted  nations  of  Africa,  and,  laftly,  in 
conquering  the  great  kingdom  of  Spain.  The  army  which  Anni- 
bal led  from  Spsun  into  Italy  muft  necefTarily,  in  thofe  different 
wars,  have  been  gradually  formed  to  theexa£l  difciphne  of  a  ftand- 
lng army.  The  Romans  in  the  mean  time,  though  they^  had  not 
been  altogether  at  peace,  yet  they  had  not,  during  this  period,  been 
engaged  in  any  war  of  very  great  confequence ;  and  their  military 
difcipline,  it  is  generally  faid,  was  a  good  deal  relaxed.  The  Roman 
armies  which  Annibal  encountered  at  Trelua,  Thrafymenus,  and 
Cannse,  were  militia  oppofed  to  a  ftanding  army.  This  circum- 
ftance,  it  is  probable,  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  thofe  battles. 

Vol.  II.  R  r      i  .  „  •:  v    .Kn^i  i*  g&^Tnz 
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B  O  O  K  The  (landing  wmj  which  Aanibal  Iqft  behind  him  in  Spain*  had 
the  like  fupenority  over  the  militia  which  the  Hcxnans  fent  to 
oppofe  it,  and  in  a  few  years,  under  the  command  of  his  brother, 
the  younger  Afdrubal,  expelled  them  almoft  entirely  from  that 
country,     ajmnr,  tkii-io] 6minmi.h'jsium  5iK^ lift*  Jo  tr.^^m  ^  •  , 

Annibal  was  ill  fupplied  from  home.  The  Koman  militia, 
being  continually  in  the  field,  became  in  the  progrefs  of  die  war  a 
well  difciplined  and  well  exercifed  (landing  army ;  and  the  fupe- 
riority  of  Annibal  grew  every  day  lefs  and  lefs.  A(drubal  judged 
it  neceflary  to  lead  the  whole,  or  almoft  the  whole  of  the  (landing 
army  which  he  commanded  in  Spain,  to  the  afliftance  of  hk  bro- 
ther in  Italy.  In  his  march  he  is  £ud  to  have  been  milled  by  his 
guides ;  and  in  a  country  which  he  did  not  know>  was  furprized 
and  attacked  by  another  (landing  army,  in  every  re(pe<5l  e^ual  or 
fiiperior  to  his  own,  and  was  entirely  defeated,     fy^^i^iifjf,^, 

.  Whbn  Aiclrubsd  had  left  Spain,  the  great  Scipio  found  nothing 
to  oppofe  him  but  a  n^ilitia  inferior  to  his  own.  He  conquered 
and  fubdued  that  militia,  and^  in  the  coorfe  of  the  war,  hia  own 
militia  neccdaril.y  became  a  well  difciplined  and  well  exercifed  (land- 
ing army.  That  (landing  army  wa6  afterwards  earned  to  Africa, 
where  it  Ibund  nothing  but  a  nulitia  to  oppolb  it.  In  order  to 
fikefend  Carthage  it  became  necedary  to  recall  the  (landing  army  of 
AnnUni.  Tlifi  dilheartened  and  fre^ently  defeated  African  militia 
^inedi  it,  and,  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  compofed  the  greater  part  of 
the  troops  of  Annibal.  The  event  of  that  day  determined,  the 
fate  of  the  tw(y  rival  republick*.       ,,  ^ 


From  the  end  of  the  fccond  Cartisaginian  war  till  the.  fsU  of 
the  Roman  vepubhck,  the  armie»of  Rome  were  in  every  re(pefl 
The  (landing  army  ol  Macedon  made  (bme 
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refiftance  to  their  arms.  In  the  height  of  their  grandeur  it  toft  CHAP, 
them  two  great  wars,  and  three  great  battles,  to  fubdue  that  littte 
kingdom;  of  which  the  conqueft  woald  probably  have  been  ftill 
more  difficult,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cowardice  of  its  lafl:  king. 
The  militias  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  of 
Greece,  of  Syria,  and  of  Egypt,  made  but  a  feeble  refiftance  to 
the  ftanding  armies  of  Rome,  The  militias  of  fome  barbarous 
nations  defended  themfelves  much  better.  The  Scythian  ov  Tar- 
tar militia,  which  Mithridates  drew  from  the  countries  north  .of 
the  EuTtine  and  Cafpian  fead,  were  the  moft  formidable  enemies 
which  the  Romans  had  to  encounter  after  the  fecond  Carthaginian 
war.  The  Pardiian  and  German  militias  too  were  alwiays  rerpe61:«i 
able,  and,  upon  feveral  occafions,  gained  very  confiderable  advan- 
tages over  the  Roman  armies.  In  general,  however,  and  when  the 
Roman  armies  virere  well  commanded,  they  appear  to  have  been 
veiy  much  fuperior;  and  if  the  Romans  did  not  purfue  the  final 
conqueft  dth  of  Parthia  or  Germany,  it  was  probably  becaufe 
they  judged  that  it  viras  not  worth  while  to  add  thofe  two  barbarous 
countries  to  ah  empire  which  was  already  too  large.  The  antient 
Parthians  appear  to  hive  been  a  nation  of  Scythian  or  Tartar 
extradioa,  anid  to  have  dways  retained  a  good  deal  of  the  manners 
of  their  anceftors.  The  ancient  Germans  were,  like  the  Scythians 
or  Taitafs,  a  nation  of  wandering  ftiepherds,  who  went  to  wajT 
under  the  iame  chiefs  whom  they  were  accuilomed  to  follow  iii 
peace.  Their  militia  was  exa^ly  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  of 
the  Scythians  of  Tartars,  from  whom  too  they  were  probably 
dcfcended. -TrrnxT  K^'Tt"  i^?- ivf-'o^fiRri'  ijri^''-'',^  'f'.i-''f»'fmtn-Hf  p>i'^>iii  rj*^*'. 

Many  different  caufes  contributed  to  relax  the  difcipline  of  tlie 

Roman  armies.     Its  extreme  feveiity  was,  perhaps,  one  of  thofe 

caufes.    In  the  days  of  their  grandeur,  when  no  enemy  appeared 

capable  of  opposing  them,  their  heavy  armour  was  laid  afide  ag 
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BOOK.  unnecefl^rilyMbiurdienfbme,  their  laborious  exerdfes  were  neglected t 
as  unnecei&rily  toilfome.  Under  the  Roman  emperors  befides, 
the  (landing  armies  of  Rome,  thofe  particularly  which  guarded, 
the  German  and  Pannonian  frontiers,  became  dangerous  to  their, 
mailers,  again  (I  whom  they  ufed  frequently  to  fet  up.  their  owt) 
generals.  In  order  tor  render  them  lefs  formidable,  according. tQ< 
Ibme  authors,  Dioclefian^  according  to  others,  Conilantine,  firit: 
withdrew  them  from  the  frontier,  where  they  had  always  before: 
been  encamped  in  great  bodies,  generally  of  two  or  three  l^on9 
each,  and  difperfed  them  in  fmall  bodies  through  the  different 
provincial  towns,  from  whence  they  were  ftarce  ever  removed^ 
but  wheiv  it  became  recelTary  to  repel  an  invalibn;  Small  bor 
dies  of  foldiers  quartered « in  trading  and  manufadluring  towns^, 
and  feldom  removed .  from  thoTe  quarters,  became  themfelves' 
tiadefmen,  artificers,  and  manufadlurers.  The.  civil  came  to  pre-^ 
dominate  over  the  military  chara£ler;  and  the  landing  armies  oSr 
Rome  gradually  degenerated  into  a  corrupt,  negle£led,  and  undif- 
ciplined  militia,  incapable  of  refifting  the  attack  of  the  iGe^tnanr 
and  Scythian  militias,  which  loon  afterwards  invaaed>  the  w^em> 
onpire.  It  was  only  by  hiring  the  militia  o£  fome  of  thofe  nations,iL 
to  oppofe  to  that  of  others,  that  the  emperors  were  for  fome  timo 
able  to  defend  themfelves.  The  fall  of  the  weflern  empire  is  the> 
third -great  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  of  which  anttent* 
hiflory  ha?  preferved  any  diflin£l  or-  circun«ilantial  ^account.  It 
was  brought  about  by  the  irrefiflable  fuperiority  which  the  militis 
of  a  barbarous  has  over  that  of  a  •  ci\ulized  nation-}  which  the 
militia  of  a  nation  of  fhepherds  has  over  that  of  a  nation  of  huf^i* 
bandmen,  artificers,  and  manufadurers.  The.viftories  which  have 
been  gained  by.  militias  have  generally^  been,  not  over  flanding 
armies,  but  over  other  militias  in  exercife  and  difcipline  inferior  to 
Ibemfclves.  Such  were  the  vidories  which  the  Greek  militia  gained 
ever  that  of  the.P$dian  empire ;  and  fuch  too  were  tboife  jwhiclk 
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i»  later  timiest  the  S wife  militi^  gained  ovei*  that  of^the  AiiAiians  chap. 
and  Burgundians,*  ' «^y<'vH,.  »>f J.  t^^t^J-  -  u^nfolUot.  xlHx|b:}'3rtai/  3<^ 

Tme  military  force  of  the  German  and  Scythian  nations  whot 
eftablifhed  themfelves  upon  the  ruins  of  the  weftem  empire,  con- 
tinued for  fome  time  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  in  their  new  fettJe- 
ments-flfi  it  had  been  in  their  original  country.  Itwa&u  militia^ 
of  ihepherds  and  hufbandmen,.  which,  in  time  of  war,  took  the  iidd> 
under  tho  command  of  the  fame  chieftains  whom  it  was  accuftomed 
t©  obey  in  peace.  It  was, .  therefore,  tolerably  wdl  exerciled,  and 
tolerably  well  dlfciplined.  As  arts  and  induftry  advanced,  however,; 
the  authority  of  the  chieftsuns  gradually  decayed,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  people  bad-lefs  time  to  fpare  for  military  exercifes.. 
Both  thedifcipline  and  the  exerciife  of  the  feudal  militia,  therefore,, 
went  gradually  to  nun,  andftanding  armies  were  gradually  intro« 
duced  to  fupply  the  place  of  it.  When  the' expedient  of  a  ftand- 
ing  arrny^  befides,  had  once  been  adopted  by  one  civilized  nation,,  it 
became  necelTary  that  all  its  neighbours  (hould  follow  the  example. 
They  foen  found  that  their  fafety  depended  upon  their  doing  fo« 
and  that  their  own.miUtia  was  altogether  incapable  of  refilling  th^ 
attack  of  fuch  an  army, . 

-  The  foldiers  of  a  ftandlng  army,  tiibugh  they  may  never  liave 
ieen  an  enemy,  yet  have  frequently  appeared  to  poifefs  all  the  cou- 
rage of  veteran  troops,  and  the  very  moment  that  they  took  the  field 
to  have  been- fit  to  face-  the.hardieft  and  moft  exp^enced  veterans^ 
In  1756,  when  the  JR^uffian  army  marched  into  Poland,  the  valour 
of  the  Ruffian^foldiers  did  not  appear  inferior  to  that  of  die  Fruf^ 
fians,  at  that  time  fuppofed  to  be  die  hardieft  and  mod  experienced' 
veterans,  in  Europe^  The  Ruffiaa  empire^  however*  had  enjoyed 
a  profound-peace  for  near,  twenty  years  before*  and  could  likt  that 
tims  have  very,  few  ibldiers  who.  had  ever  feen  an  enemy*..  When- 
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B  O^O  K  the  Spanifh  war  broke  out  in  1739,  England  had  enjoyed  a  pro* 
found  peace  for  about  eight  and  twenty  years.  The  valour  <>f  her 
foldiers,  however,  far  from  being  corrupted  by  that  long  peace,  was 
never  more  diftinguiOied  than  in  the  attempt  upon  Carthagena, 
the  firft  unfortunate  expbit  of  that  unfortunate  war.  In  a  long 
peace  the  generals,  perhaps,  may  fometimes  forget  thnr  (kill ;  but, 
where  a  well  regulated  (landing  army  has  been  kept  up,  the  fol- 
diers feem  never  to  forget  their  valour.  -'trji'  iir^  ^/ ".t*^-*."^'^.*? 
--,   ;;'w. .:..;  ;^  »;..;v- i,-^     .,./..■  vV''v'^  m^^i  »5^'-l'  '  -^^^i) 

•  When  a  civilized  nation  depends  for  its  defence  \ipon  a  militia, 
it  is  at  all  times  expofed  to  be  conquered  by  any  barbarous  nation 
which  happens  to  be  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  frequent  conJ 
quefts  of  all  the  civilized  countries  in  Afia  by  the  Tartars,  fuffi- 
ciently  demonftrate  the  natural  fuperiority  which  the  militia  of  a 
barbarous  has  over  that  of  a  civilized  nation.  A  well  regulated 
ftanding  army  is  fuperior  to  every  militia.  Such  an  army,  as  ii 
can  beft  be  maintained  by  an  opulent  and  civilized  nation,  fo  it 
can  alone  defend  fuch  a  nation  againft  the  invafion  of  a  pdor  and 
barbarous  neighbour.  It  is  only  by  means  of  a  (landing  army, 
therefore,  that  the  civilization  of  any  country  can  be  perpetuated, 
or  even  preferved  for  any  confiderable  time.  cintlr",  fo  : 


•»1    It 


"  As  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  well  regulated  (landing  army  that  a 
civilized  country  can  be  defended,  fo  it  is  only  by  means  of  it  that 
a  barbarous  couiitiy  can  be  fuddenly  and  tolerably  civilized.  A 
Handing  army  eftablKhes,  with  an  irre(i(lible  force,  the  law  of  the 
fovereign  through  the  remoteft  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  main* 
tains  (bme  degree  of  regular  government  in  countries  tvhich  could 
not  Qthe^wi|e  admit  of  any.  Whoever  examines,  with  attention, 
the  itnprpvemencs  whicfi  i^eter  the  Great  introduced  into  the  Ruf- 
fian empire,  will  find  that  they  almod  all  re(blve  themfelves  into  the 
e(labri(hment  of  a  Well  regulated  (landing  army.  It  is  the  inftru- 
£  ment 
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ment  which  executes  and  maintains  all  hi^  other  regulations.  That 
degree  of  order  and  internal  peace  which  that  empire  h.  ver  fince 
enjoyedj^  is  altogether  owing  to  the  influence  of  that  army.       ...  ., 

,,JMsN  of  republican  principles  have  been  jealous  of  a  ftanding* 
army  as  dangerous  to  libeJty,  Jt  certainly  is  ib  wherever  the 
intereft  of  the  general  and  that  of  the  principal  officers  are  not 
neceflarily  conne^ed  with  the  fupport  of  the  conftitution  of  the 
ftate.  The  (landing  army  of  Cefar  deftroyed  the  Roman  repub- 
lick.  The  (landing  army  of  Cromwell  turned  the  long  parlia- 
ment o>»t  of,  doors.  But  where  the  fovereign  is ,  himfelf  the 
genera)*  «id  the.  principal  nobiUty  and  gentry  of  the  country  the 
chief  <^cers  of  the  army  j  wher«  the  t^ilitary  force  is  placed  under 
thecon)mand  of  thofe  who  have  the  greateft  interefl  in  the  fup- 
port of  the  civil  authority,  becaufe  they  have  themfelves  the 
greateft  (hare  of  that  authority,  a  (landing  army  can  never  be 
dangerous  to  liberty.  On  the,  (contrary^  it  may  in  fome  cafes  be 
favourable  to  liberty.  ThjB  fecurity  which  it  gives  to  the  (bvereign 
renders  minecedary  that  troublefonie  jealoufy  which  in  fome 
modern  republicks  (eems  to  watch  over  the  minuteft  adlions,  and 
to  be  at  all  ^mes  ready  to  difturb  the  peace  of  every  citizen. 
Where  the  fecurity  of  the  magiftiate,  though  fupported  by  the 
principal  people  of  the  coontry,,  is  endangered  by  every  popular 
difcontent ;  where  a  fmall  tumult  is  capable  c^  bringing  about  in  a 
few  hours  a  great  revolution,  the  whole  authority  of  government 
muft  be  employed  to  fuppi^  and  ponifli  eveiy  murmur  and 
complaint  againft  it.  To  a  (bvereignr  on  the  contrary,,  who  feels 
himfelf  fupported,  not  only  by  the  natural  ariftocracy  of  the 
country,  but  by  a  well  regulated  (landing  armyr  the  ruded,  the 
mo(l  gjiouodleis,  and  the  tnoSt  licentious  remondrances  can  give 
little  dt(hif bance.  He  csa  (afely  pai^n  or  negle^  tliem,  and  his 
fiCMar(eida(iiefs-  of  hk-  own  fuj^iority.  naturally  di(^(e»  him  to  da 
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^  %?  ^  ^'     '^^^^  degree  of  liberty  which  approaches  to'licentioufnefs  cati 
jbe  tolerated  only  in  countries  where  the  Ibvereign  is  fecured  by 
;.a  well  regulated  (landing  army.    It  is  -in  fuch  countries  only  that 
the  publick    fafety  does  not  require  that  the   fovereign  fliould 
he  trufted  with  any  difcretionary  power  for  fiippreflVng  even  the 
impertinent  wantonuefs  of  this  licentious  liberty. 


The  -firft  duty  of  the  fovereign,  therefore,  that  of  defending 
the  fociety  from  the  violence  and  injuftice  of  other  independent 
focieties,  grows  gradually  more  and  more  expenfive  as  the  fociety 
advances  in  civilization.  The  military  force  of  the  fociety,  which 
originally  coft  the  fovereign  no  expence  either  in  time  of  peace 
.  or  in  time  iOf  wai',  muft,  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  firft 
be  maintained  by  lum  in  time  of  war,  and  afterwards  even  in 
time  of  peace. 

'"t      C     ,-■  ill    AtSti] 

The  great  change  introduced  into  the  art  of  war  by  the  inven- 
tion of  fire  arms,  has  enhanced  fl-ill  further  both  the  expence  of 
exercifing  and  difciplining  any  particular  number  of  foldiers  in 
time  of  peace,  and  that  of  employing  them  in  time  of  war. 
Both  theu'  arms  and  their  ammunition  are  become  more  expenfive. 
A  mufquet  is  a  more  expenfive  machine  than  a  javelin  or  a  bow 
and  arrows ;  a  cannon  or  a  mortar,  than  a  balifla  or  a  catapulta. 
The  powder  which  is  fpent  in  a  modern  review  is  lofl  irrecover- 
ably, and  occafions  a  very  confiderable  expence.  The  javelins 
and  arrows  which  were  thrown  or  (hot  in  an  antient  one,  could 
eafily  be  picked  up  again,  and  were  befides  of  very  little  value. 
The  cannon  and  the  nniortar  are,  not  only  much  dearer,  but  much 
heavier  mach^es  than  the  balifta  or  catapulta,  and  require  a 
greater  expence  not  only  to  prepare  them  for  the  field,  but  to 
carry  them  to  it.  As  the  fuperiority  of  the  modern  artillery  too 
over  that  of  the  antients  is  very  great ;  it  has  become  much  mort 
4  difRcuIt, 
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difficult,  '«hd  confeqnently  much  more  expenilve,  to  fortify  a  C  h  a  F. 
rowa  fi>  as  to  rcfift  even  for  a  few  weeks  the  attack  of-  tliat  fupe« 
tiof  artilleiy.  In  modem  times  many  different  caufes  contribute 
to:  render  the  defence  of  the  fociety  more  expenfive.  The  unavoid- 
able efie£ts  <of  the  natural  progrefs  of  improvement  have,  in  this 
refpe£t,  been  a  good  deal  enhanced  by  a  great  revolution  in  the 
ait  of  war,  to  which  a  mere  accident,  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
%ms  to  Mve  giyen  occafion.  rjut  h'^  >{/,  irttnit 

^^Ih  modern  war  the  great  expence  of  fire-'arms  gives  an  evident 
advantage  to  the  tiation  which  can  beft  afford  that  expence ;  and 
confequentiy  to  an  opulent  and  civilized  over  a  poor  and  barbarous 
nation.  In  antieat  tima  the  opulent  and  civilized  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  poor  and  barbarous  nations. 
In  modern  times  the  poor  and  barbarous  find  it  difficult  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  the  opulent  and  civilized.  The  invention  of 
fire-arms,  an  invention  which  at  firft  fight  appears  to  be  fo  perni- 
cious, is  certainly  favourable  both  to  the  permanency  and  to  the 
extenfion  of  civilization.  .    ., 


.:-(' 


Part    II. 

6/  the  txpence  of  Jujike^ 


np  H  E  fecond  duty  of  the  fovereign,  that  of  protcfting,  as  far 
as  poffible,  every  member  of  the  fociety  from  thd  injufticc 
or  qppreflion  of  every  other  member  of  it,  orthedutyof  eftablifh- 
ing  an  exa£t  adminiftration  of  juftice,  requires  too  Very  different 
degrees  of  expence  in  the  different  periods  of  fociety,    %>i&tr 

Among  nations  of  hunters,  as  there  is  fcarce  any  property,  or 
at  leaft  none  that  exceeds  the  value  of  two  or  three  days  labour ; 
fo  there  is  feldom  any  eftabliflied  magiflrate  or  any  regular  admi- 
niftration  of  juftice.    Men  who  have  no  property  can  injure  one 

Vol.  II.  S  f  '  another 
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B  ()  O  K  another  only  in  their  peilbns  or  reputations.  But  when  one  man 
kills,  wounds,  bents,  or  defames  another,  though  he  to  whom  the 
injury  is  done  AitTers,  he  who  does  it  receives  no  benefit.  It  is 
otherwife  with  the  injuries  to  property.  The  benefit  of  tha  perfon 
who  docs  the  injury  is  often  equal  to  the  lofs  of  him  who  fuflfers 
it.  Envy,  malice,  or  refentment,  arc  the  only  pafllons  which  can 
prompt  one  man  to  injure  another  in  his  perfon  or  r<*DUtation. 
But  the  greater  pait  of  men  are  not  very  frequently  under  the 
influence  of  thofe  pafljoas ;  and  the  very  word  men  are  fo  only 
occafionally.  As  their  gratification  too,  how  agreeable  foever  it 
may  be  to  certain  charafters,  is  not  attended  with  any  real  or 
permanent  advantage,  it  is  in  the  greater  part  of  men  commonly 
retrained  by  prudential  confiderations.  Men  may  live  together  in 
fociety  with  fome  tolerable  degree  of  fecurity,  though  there  is  no 
civil  magiflrate  to  prote(Sl  them  from  the  injuftice  of  thofe  pafHons. 
But  avarice  and  ambition  in  the  rich,  in  the  poor  the  hatred  of 
labour  and  the  love  of  prefent  eafe  and  enjoyment,  lin  the 
palTions  which  prompt  l?  invade  property,  pafllons  much  more 
ileady  in  their  operation,  and  much  more  univerfal  in  their 
influence.  Wherever  there  is  great  property,  there  is  great  ine- 
quality. For  one  very  rich  man,  there  mud  be  at  leaft 
five  hundred  poor,  and  the  afBuenee  of  the  few  fuppoies  the 
indigence  of  the  many.  The  affluence  of  the  rich  excites  the 
indignation  of  the  poor,  who  are  often  both  driven  by  want,  and 
prompted  by  envy  to  invade  his  pofl*eifions.  It  is  only  under  the 
Shelter  of  the  civil  magiflrate  that  the  owr.r  of  that  valuable 
property,  ^yhich  is  acquired  by  the  labour  of  many  years,  or 
perhaps  of  many  fucceflive  generations,  can  fleep  a  Angle  night  in 
fgcurity.  He  is  at  all  times  furrounded  by  unknown  enemies, 
whom,  though  he  never  provoked,  he  can  never  appeafe,  and  from 
whofe  injuftice  he  can  be  protefted  only  by  the  powerful  arm  of 
the  civil  magiflrate  continually  held  up  to  chafiife  it.  The  acqui- 
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fition  of   valuable   or  cxtenfive  property,    therefore,    neccflkriiy   C  HA  P. 
requires  the  eftablifhrnent  of  civil  government.     Where  there  is 
no  property,  or  at  leaft  none  that  exceeds  the  value  of  two  or  three 
days  labour,  civil  government  is  not  fo  neceffary. ' 

Civil  government  fuppofes  a  certain  fubordination.  But  as  the 
neceflity  of  civil  government  gradually  grows  up  with  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  valuable  property,  fo  the  principal  caufes  which  naturally 
introduce  fubordination  gradually  grow  up  with  the  growth  of  that 
valuable  property.  ■.  i  ..>  ,j    .  ;    j 

The  caufes  or  circumftances  which  naturally  introduce  fubordi- 
nation, or  which  naturally,  and  antecedent  to  any  civil  inftitution, 
^ive  fome   men  fome  fuperiority  over  the  greater  part  of  their 
brethren,  feem  to  be  four  in  number. 

The  firfl  of  thofe  caufes  or  circumftances  is  the  fuperiority  of 
perfonal  qualifications,  of  ftrength,  beauty,  and  agility  of  body  i 
of  wifdom,  and  virtue,  of  prudence,  juftice,  fortitude,  and  pio- 
deration  of  mind.  The  qualifications  of  the  body,  unlefs  fup- 
ported  by  thofe  of  the  mind,  can  give  little  authority  in  any 
period  of  fociety.  He  is  a  very  flrong  man  who  by  mere  ftrength 
of  body  can  force  two  weak  ones  to  obey  him.  ,  The  qualifica- 
tions of  the  mind  can  alone  give  veiy  great  authority.  They 
are,  however,  invifible  qualities  j  always  difputable,  and  generally 
difputed.  No  fociety,  whether  barbarous  or  civilized,  has  ever 
found  it  convenient  to  fettle  the  rules  of  precedency,  of  rank  and 
fubordination,  according  to  thofe  invifible  qualities ;  but  according 
to  foniething  that  is  more  plain  and  palpable. 

The  fecond  of  thofe  caufes  or  circumftances  is  the  fuperiority 
of  age.  An  old  man,  provided  his  age  is  not  fo  far  advanced  as 
to  give  fufpicion  of  dotage,  is  every  where  more  refpedled  than  a 
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BOOK  young  man  of  equal  rank,  fortune,  and  abilities.  Among  nations 
of  hunters,  fuch  as  the  native  tribes  of  North  America,  age  is  the 
fole  foundation  of  rank  and  precedency.  Among  them,  father 
is  the  appellation  of  a  fuperior;  brother,  of  an  equal;  and  fon, 
of  an  inferior.  In  the  moft  opulent  and  civilized  nations,  age 
regulates  rank  among  thofe  who  are  in  every  other  refpefl  equal, 
and  among  whom  therefore  there  is  nothing  elfe  to  regulate  it. 
Among  brothers  and  among  fifters,  the  eldeft  always  take  place ; 
and  in  the  fucceflion  of  tho  paternal  eftate  every  thing  which 
cannot  be  divided,  but  muft  go  entire  to  one  perfon,  fuch  as  a 
title  of  honour,  is  in  moft  cafes  given  to  the  eldeft.  Age  is  a 
plain  and  palpable  quality  which  admits  of  no  difpute* 

The  third  of  thofe  caufes  or  circumftances  is  the  fuperiority  of 
fortune.  The  authority  of  riches,  however^  though  great  in 
every  age  of  fociety,  is  perhaps  greateft  in  the  rudeft  age  of  (bciety 
which  admits  of  any  confiderable  inequality  of  fortune.  ,A  Tartar 
chief,  the  increafe  of  whofe  herds  and  flocks  is  fufficient  to  main- 
tain a  thoufand  men,  cannot  well  employ  that  increafe  in  any 
other  way  than  in  maintaining  a  thoufand  men.  The  lude  ftate 
of  his  fociety  does  not  afford  him  any  manufa£lured  produce,  any 
trinkets  or  baubles  of  any  kind,  for  which  he  can  exchange  that 
part  of  his  rude  produce  which  is  over  and  above  his  own  con- 
fumption.  The  thoufand  men  whom  he  thus  maintains,  de- 
pending entirely  upon  him  for  thdr  fubfiftence,  muft  both  obey 
his  orders  in  war,  and  fubmit  to  his  jurifdi£lion  in  peace.  He  is 
necefTarily  both  their  general  and  their  judge,  and  his  chieftainfliip 
is  the  neceffary  effeft  of  the  fuperiority  of  his  fortune.  In  an 
opulent  and  civilized  fociety,  a  man  may  poffefs  a  much  greate^^ 
fortune,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  command  a  dozen  of  people. 
Though  the  produce  of  his  eftate  may  be  fufficient  to  maintain, 
and  may  perhaps  aftually  maintain,  more  than  a  thoufand  people, 
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yet  as  thofe  people  pay  for  every  thing  which  they  get  from  him,  CHAP, 
as  he  gives  fcarce  any  thing  to  any  body  but  in  exchange  for  an 
equivalent,  there  is  fcarce  any  body  who  coniiders  himfelf  as  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  him,  and  his  authority  extends  only  over  a 
few  menial  fervants.  The  authority  of  fortune,  however,  is  very 
great  even  in  an  opulent  and  civilized  fociety.  That  it  is  much 
greater  than  that  either  of  age  or  of  perfonal  qualities,  has  been 
the  conftant  complaint  of  every  period  of  fociety  which  admitted 
of  any  confiderable  inequality  of  fortune.  The  firft  period  of 
Society,  that  of  hunters,  admits  of  no  fuch  inequality.  Univerfal 
poverty  eftabliflies  there  univerfal  equality,  and  the  fuperiority 
either  of  age  or  of  perfonal  qualities  are  the  feeble,  but  the  fole 
foundations  of  authority  and  fubordination.  There  is  there- 
fore little  or  no  authority  or  fubordination  in  this  period  of 
fociety.  The  fecond  period  of  fociety,  that  of  (hepherds,  admits 
of  very  great  inequalities  of  fortune,  and  there  is  no  period  in 
which  the  fuperiority  of  fortune  gives  fo  great  authority  to  thofe 
who  poffcfs  it.  There  is  no  period  accordingly  in  which  luthority 
and  fubordination  are  more  perfectly  eftablifhed.  The  authority 
of  an  Arabian  fcherif  is  very^great;  that  of  a  Tartar  khan  alto- 
gether defpotical. 

The  fourth  of  thofe  caufes  or  circumftances  is  the  fuperiority 
of  birth.  Superiority  of  birth  fuppofes  an  antient  fuperiority  of 
fortune  in  the  family  of  the  perfon  who  claims  it.  All  families 
are  equally  antient ;  and  the  anceftors  of  the  prince,  though  they 
may  be  better  known,  cannot  well  be  more  numerous  than  thofe 
of  the  beggar.  Antiquity  of  family  means  every  where  the  anti- 
^ity  either  of  wealth,  or  of  that  greatnefs  which  is  commonly 
either  founded  upon  wealth  or  accompanied  with  it.  Upftart 
greatnefs  is  every  where  lefs  refpe£led  than  antient  greatnefs.  The 
hatred  of  ufurpers,  the  love  for  the  family  of  an  antient  monarch, 
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B  op  K  are  in  a  great  meafure  founded  upon  the  contempt  which  men 
naturally  have  for  the  former,  and  upon  their  veneration  for  the 
latter.  As  a  military  officer  fubmits  without  reluctance  to  the 
authority  of  a  fuperior  by  whom  he  has  always  been  commanded, 
but  cannot  bear  that  his  inferior  fhould  be  fet  over  his  head ;  fo 
men  eafily  fubmit  to  a  family  to  whom  they  and  their  anceftors 
have  always  fubmitted,  but  are  fired  with  indignation  when 
another  family,  in  whom  they  had  never  acknowledged  any  luch 
fuperiority,  airun?''£  a  dominion  over  them. 


r}'-: 


.  .^t,,,'. 


The  diftindlion  of  birth,  being  fubfequent  to  the  inequality  of 
fortune,  can  have  no  place  in  nations  of  hunters,  among  whom 
all  men,  being  equal  in  fortune,  mult  likewile  be  very  nearly 
equal  in  birth.  The  fon  of  a  wife  and  brave  man  may,  indeed, 
even  among  them,  be  fomewhat  more  refpedted  than  a  man  of 
equal  merit  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  the  fon  of  a  fool  or  a 
coward.  The  difference,  however,  will  not  be  very  great ;  and 
there  never  was,  I  believe,  a  great  family  in  the  world  whofe 
iiluftration  was  intirely  derived  from  the  inheritance  of  wifdom 
and  virtue. 

The  di(lin£lion  of  birth  not  only  may,  but  always  does  take 
place  among  nations  of  (hepherds.  Such  nations  are  always 
ftrangers  to  eveiy  fort  of  luxury,  and  great  wealth  can  fcarce 
ever  be  diffipated  among  them  by  improvident  profufion.  There 
are  no  nations  accordingly  who  abound  more  in  families  revered 
and  honoured  on  account  of  their  defcent  from  a  long  race  of 
great  and  ,  illuftrious  anceftors;  becaufe  there  are  no  nations 
among  whom  wealth  is  hkely  to  continue  longer  in  the  fame 
families. 


s^ 


Birth  and  fortune  are  evidently  the  two  circumftances  which 
principally  fet  one  man  above  another.  They  are  the  tv/o  great  fources 
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of  perfonal  diftinflioii,  and  are  therefore  the  principal  caufes  which 
naturally  eftablifti  authority  and  fubordination  among  men.  Among 
nations  of  fliepherds  both  thofe  caufes  operate  with  their  full  force. 
The  great  (hepherd  or  herdfman,  refpeded  on  account  of  his  great 
wealth,  and  of  the  great  number  of  thofe  who  depend  upon  him 
for  fubfiftence,  and  revered  on  account  of  the  noblenefs  of  his  birth, 
and  of  the  immemorial  antiquity  of  his  illuftrious  family,  has  a 
natural  authority  over  all  the  inferior  fliepherds  or  herdfmen  of  his 
horde  cr  clan.  He  can  command  the  united  force  of  a  greater 
number  of  people  than  any  of  them.  His  military  power  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  of  them.  In  time  of  war  they  are  all  of  them 
naturally  difpofed  to  mufter  themfelves  under  his  banner,  rather 
than  under  that  of  any  other  perfon,  and.  his  birth  and  fortune  thus 
naturally  procure  to  him  fome  fort  of  executive  ^  ower.  By  com- 
manding too  the  united  force  of  a  greater  number  of  people  than 
any  of.  them,  he  is  bed  able  to  compel  any  one  of  them  who  may 
<have  injured  another  to  compenfate  the  wrong.  He  is  the  perfon, 
•therefore,  to  whom  all  thofe  who  are  too  weak  to  defend  themfelves 
naturally  look  up  for  protection.  It  is  to  him  that  they  naturally 
complain  of  the  injuries  which  they  imagine  have  been  done  to 
them,  and  his  inteipofition  in  fuch  cafes  is  more  eafily  fubmitted  to, 
even  by  the  perfon  complained  of,  than  that  of  any  other  perfon 
would  be.  His  birth  and  fortune  thus  naturally  procure  him  fome 
fort  of  judicial  authority.  .^^  ^.^^^^  .      ,^,  -    ^ 
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It  is  in  the  age  of  fliepherds,  in  the  fecond  period  of  fociety, 
that  the  inequality  of  fortune  firft  begins  to  take  place,  and  intro- 
duces among  men  a  degree  of  authority  and  fubordination  which 
could  not  poffibly  exift  before.  It  thereby  introduces  fome  degree 
of  that  civil  government  which  is  indifpenfably  rieceflary  for  its  own 
prefervation  :  and  it  feems  to  do  this  naturally,  and  even  independent 
of  the  confideration  of  that  neceflity.     The  confideration  of  tiiat 
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neceflity  comes  no  doubt,  afterwards  to  contribute  very  much  to 
maintain  and  fecure  that  authority  andfubordination.  The  (ich,  in 
particular,  are  neceiTarily  interefted  to  fupport  that  order  of  things 
which  can  aloae  fecure  them  in  the  pollefllon  of  their  own  advantages. 
Men  of  inferior  wealth  combine  to  defend  thofe  of  fuperior  wealt^i 
in  the  pofTeflion  of  their  property,  in  order  that  men  of  fuperior 
wealth  may  combine  to  defend  them  in  the  pofiefiion  of  theirs.  All 
the  inferior  ihepherds  and  herdfmen  feel  that  the  fecurity  of  their 
own  herds  and  flocks  depends  upon  the  fecurity  of  thofe  of.  the  great 
ihepherd  or  herdfman ;  that  the  maintenance  of  their  leflier  autho- 
rity depends  upon  that  of  his  greater  authority,  and  that  upon  their 
fubordination  to  him  depends  his  power  of  keeping  their  inferiors 
in  fubordination  to  them.  They  conftitute  a  fort  of  little  nobility, 
who  feel  thtsmfelves  intereftedto  defend  the  property  and  to  fupport 
the  authority  of  their  own  little  fovereign,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  to  defend  their  property  and  to  fupport  their  authority.  Civil 
government,  fo  far  as  it  is.  inftituted  for  the  fecurity  of  property, 
is  in  reality  inftituted  for  the  defence  of  the  rich  againft  the  poor, 
or  of  thofe  who  have  fome  property  againft  thofe  who  have  none 

at    all,  •  y^^^l  !..v  ■■:;!,  ;•:    •  ^ 

,,  -A  ^a*H£isCi^'.  :ii\i  •  -  ■  '         •  4P%ir--  ■   ■  'i 

^  The  judicial  authority  of  fuch  a  fovereign,  however,  far  from 
Iwing  a  caufe  of-expence,  ivas  for  a  long  time  a  fburce  of  revenue 
to  him.  The  perfons  who  applied  to  him  for  juftice  were  always 
willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  a  prcfent  never  failed  to  accompany  a 
petition.  After  the  authoiity  of  the  fovereign  too  was  tlioroughly 
eftabliihed,  the  perfon  found  guilty,  over  and  above  the  fatbfadion 
jwhich  he  was  obliged  to  make  to  the  party,  was  likewife  foixed  to 
pay  an  amercement  to  the  fovereign.  He  had  g^ven  trouble,  he  had 
•difturbed,  he  had  broke  the  peace  of  his  lord  the  king,  and  for  thoie 
offences  ai»  '*mercement  was  thought  due.  In  the  Tartar  govern- 
'■       -  ments 
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ments  of  Afia,  in  the  governments  of  Europe  which  were 
founded  by  the  German  and  Scythian  nations  who  overturned  the 
Roman  empire,  the  adminiftration  of  ju^lic^  was  a  confiderable 
fource  of  revenue  both  to  the  fovereign  and  to  all  the  lefler  chiefs 
or  lords  who  exercifed  under  him  any  paiticular  jurifdidion, 
cither  over  fome  particular  tribe  or  clan,  or  over  fome  particular 
territory  or  diftri6t.  Originally  both  the  fovereign  and  the  inferior 
chiefs  ufedto  exercife  this  jurifdi6tion  in  their  own  perfons.  After- 
wards they  univerfally  found  it  convenient  to  delegate  it  to  fome 
fubftitute,  bailiff,  or  judge.  This  fubflitute,  however,  was  dill 
obliged  to  account  to  his  principal  or  condituent  for  the  profits  of 
the  jurifdidlion.  Whoever  reads  the  inftruclions  *  which  were  given 
to  the  judges  of  the  circuit  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  will  fee  clearly 
that  thofe  judges  were  a  fort  of  itinerant  fadors,  fent  round  the 
country  for  the  purpofe  of  levying  certain  branches  of  the  king's 
revenue.  In  thofe  days  the  adminiftration  of  judice  not  only 
afforded  a  certain  revenue  to  the  fovereign,  but  to  procure  this  reve- 
nue feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  advantages  which  he 
propofed  to  obtain  by  the  adminidration  of  judice. 


32* 


This  fcheme  of  making  the  adminidration  of  judice  fubfervient  to 
the  purpofes  of  revenue,  could  fcarce  fail  to  beprodu6live  of  feveral 
very  grois  abufes.  The  perlbn  who  applied  for  judice  with  a  large 
prefent  in  his  hand  was  likely  to  get  fomething  more  than  judice ; 
while  he  who  applied  for  it  with  a  fmall  one  was  likeiy  to  get  fome- 
thing lefs.  Juftice  too  might  frequently  be  delayed,  in  order  that 
this  prefent  might  be  repeated.  The  amercement,  befides,  of  the 
perfbn  complained  of,  might  frequently  fugged  a  very  drong  reafon 
for  finding  him  in  the  wrong,  even  when  he  had  not  really  been  fo. 
That  fuch  abufes  were  far  from  being  uncommon,  the  antient 
hidory  of  every  country  in  Europe  bears  witnefs.  ■.-,.' .-.•.- ^■.   , 

*  They  are  to  be  found  in  Terrell's  Hftory  of  England. 
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BOOK  When  the  fovereign  or  chief  exeicifed  his  judicial  authority  in 
his  own  perfon,  how  much  foever  he  might  abufe  it,  it  muft  have 
been  fcarcc  poffible  to  get  any  redrefs  i  becaufe  there  could  feldom  be 
any  body  powerful  enough  to  call  him  to  account.  When  he  exercifed 
it  by  a  bailiff,  indeed,  redrefs  might  fometimes  be  had.  If  it  was  for  hig 
own  benefit  only  that  the  bailiff  had  been  guilty  of  any  aft  of  injuftice». 
the  fovereign  himfelf  might  not  always  be  unwilling  to  punifh  him, 
or  to  oblige  him  to  repair  the  wrong.  But  if  it  was  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fovereign,  if  it  was  in  order  to  make  court  to  the  peifon  who 
appointed  him  and  who  might  prefer  him,  that  he  had  committed 
any  a6t  of  opprefiion,  redrefs  would  upon  moft  occafions  be  as 
impoffible  as  if  the  fovereign  had  committed  it  himfelf.  In  all  bar* 
barous  governments,  accordingly,  in  all  thofe  antient  governments 
of  Europe  in  particular,  which  were  founded  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  appears  for  a  long 
time  to  have  been  extremely  corrupt  -,  far  from  being  quite  equal 
and  impartial  even  under  the  befl  monarchs,  and  altogether  profligate 


under  the  worft. 


u  \i  t  if-\  • 


Among  nations  of  fliepherds,  where  the  fovereign  or  chief  is 
only  the  greateft  flicpherd  or  herdfman  of  the  horde  or  clan,  he  is 
maintained  in  the  fame  manner  as  any  of  his  vaffals  or  fubjefts,  by 
the  increafe  of  his  own  herds  or  flocks.  Among  thofe  nations  of 
hufbandmen  who  are  but  juft  come  out  of  the  ihepherd  ftate,  and 
who  are  not  much  advanced  beyond  that  flate  y  fuch  as  the  Greek 
tribes  appear  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  our 
German  and  Scythian  anceftors  when  they  firft  fettled  upon  the  ruins, 
of  the  weftern  empire  j  the  fovereign  or  chief  is  in  the  fame  manner 
onlythe  greateft  landlord  of  the  country,  and  is  maintained,  in  thefame 
mannerasany  othcrlandlord,  bya  revenuederived  from  hisown  private 
eftate,  or  from  what  in  modern  Europe  was  called  the  demefiie  of  the 
crown.    His  fubjefts  upon  ordinary  occafions  contribute  nothing  to. 
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liis  fupport,  except  when  they  ftand  in  need  of  the  interpofition  of  C  HA  P. 
his  authority  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  oppreflion  of  fome 
of  their  fellow  fubjefts.  Tht  prelents  which  they  make  him  upon 
fuch  occafions  conftitute  the  whole  ordinary  revenue,  the  whole 
of  the  emoluments  which,  except  perhaps  upon  fome  very  extra- 
ordinary emergencies,  he  derives  from  his  dominion  over  them. 
When  Agamemnon,  in  Homer,  offers  to  Achilles  for  his  friend- 
fliip  the  fovereignty  of  feven  Greek  cities,  the  fole  advantage  which 
he  mentions  as  likely  to  be  derived  from  it  was,  that  the  peo- 
ple would  honour  him  with  prefents.  As  long  as  fuch  prefents; 
as  long  as  the  emoluments  of  juftice,  or  what  may  be  called 
the  fees  of  court,  conftituted  in  this  manner  the  whole  ordinary 
revenue  which  the  fovereign  derived  from  his  fovereignty,  it  could 
not  well  be  expelled,  it  could  not  even  decently  be  propofed  that 
he  (hould  give  them  up  altogether.  It  might,  and  it  frequently 
was  propofed,  that  he  fliould  regulate  and  afcertain  them.  But 
after  they  had  been  fo  regulated  and  afcertained,  how  to  hinder  a 
perfon  who  was  all-powerful  from  extending  them  beyond  thofe 
regulations,  was  ftill  very  difficult,  not  to  fay  impoffible.  During 
the  continuance  of  this  ftate  of  things,  therefore,  the  corruption 
of  juftice,  naturally  refulting  from  the  arbitrajy  and  uncertain 
nfiture  of  thofe  prefents,  fcarce  admitted  of  any  effe^lual  remedy. 

'  •     '      ■      ■.  "»       _"._.     4,  ,1     ;  ...     .,.  •         ,ii-,,if       <t    '  ^- .»    .1! 'ii  .-'..V.-,    ..ill     if.    .i<    vV'.t""  "vf  I  • 

But  when  from  different  caufes,  chiefly  from  the  continually 
increafing  expence  of  defending  the  nation  againft  the  invalion  of 
otlier  nations,  the  private  eftate  of  the  fovereign  had  become  alto- 
gether infufficient  for  defraying  the  expence  of  the  fovereignty; 
and  wh^n  it  had  become  necelTary  that  the  people  (hould,  for  their 
own  fecurity,  contribute  towards  this  expence  by  taxes  of  different 
kinds,  it  feems  to  have  been  very  commonly  ftipulated  that  no 
prefent  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  fliould,  under  any  pre-  ■ 
tence,  be  accepted  either  by  the  fovereign,  or  by  his  bailiffs  and  fub- 
.   m-         '  T^'^  ftitutes. 
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ftitUfcs,  the  judges.    Thofe  prefents,  it  fcems  to  have  been  Aip-i 

pofcd,  could  more  eafily  be  aboliflied  altogether,  than  cffeftuaHy 

regulated  and  afccrtained.     Fixed  falaries  were  appointed  to  the 

judges,  which  were  fuppofed  to  compenfate  to  them  the  lofs  of 

whatever  might  have  been  their  (hare  of  the  antient  emoluments 

ci  jullicej  as  the  taxes  more  than  compenfated  to  the  fovereign 

the  lofs  of  his.  Juftice  was  then  faid  to  be  adminiftered  gratis, 

•  ill' I  Jiii 

-  Justice,  however,  never  was  in  reality  adminiftered  gratis  in 
any  country.  Lawyers  and  attomies,  at  leaf):,  muft  always  be 
paid  by  the  parties  j  and,  if  they  were  not,  they  would  perform  their 
duty  ftill  worfe  than  they  actually  perform  it.  The  fees  annually^ 
paid  to  lawyers  and  atcornies  amount,  in  every  tourt,  to  a  much 
greater  fum  than  the  falaries  of  the  judges'^  The  circumftance  of 
thofe  falaries  being  paid  by  the  crown,  can  no  where  much  ditai- 
ni(h  the  neceffary  expence  of  a  law-fuit.  But  it  was  not  fo  much 
to  diminiih  the  expence,  as  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  juftice,. 
that  the  judges  were  prohibited  from  receiving  any  prefent  or  fee 
firom  the  parties..  .  .  ,,  r 

"  The  office  of  judge  is  in  itfclf  fo  very  honourable,  that  men  jre 
willing  to  accept  of  it,  though  accompanied  with  very  fmall  emolu- 
ments. The  inferior  office  of  juftice  of  peace,,  though  attended 
with  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  in  moft  cales  with  no  emoluments 
at  all,  is  an  objjKft  of  ambition  to  the  greater  part  of  our  country 
gentlemen.  The  falaiies  of  all  the  different  judges,  high  and  low, 
together  with  the  whole  expence  of  the  adminiftration  and  execu- 
tion of  juftice,  even  where  it  is  not  nunaged  wit'.a  very  good 
ceconomy,  makes,  in  any  civHized  country,  but  a  very  inconfider- 
able  part  cf  the  whde  expence  of  government. 


.'  1. 1  i  V4( 
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The  whole  expence  of  juftice  too  rught  eafily  be  defrayed  by  the 
fees  of  couit ;  and,  without  expofing  the  adminiftration  of  juftice 

to 
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tp  any  real  hazard  of  corruption,  the  public  revenue  might  thus  CHAP, 
be  entirely  difcharged  from  a  certain,  though,  perhaps,  but  a  fmall 
incumbrance.    It  is  difficult  to  regulate  the  fees  of  court  effe6lu- 
^ally,  where  a  perfon  fo    owerful  as  the  fovercign  is  to  fliare  in 
them,  and  to  derive  any  confiderable  part  of  his  revenue  from 
them.    It  is  very  eafy,  where  the  judge  is  the  principal  perfon  who 
can  reap  any  benefit  from  tl>em.     The  law  can  very  eafily  oblige 
the  judge  to  refpefl  the  regulation,  though  it  might  not  always  be 
able  to  make  the  fovereign  refpeft  it.     Where  the  fees  of  court 
are  precifely  regulated  and  afcertained,  where  they  are  paid  all  at 
once,  at  a  certain  period  of  every  procefs,  into  the  hands  of  a 
cafhier  or  receiver,  to  be  by  him  diftributed  in  certain  known  pro- 
portions among  the  different  judges  after  the  procefs  is  decided, 
and  not  till  it  is  decided,  there  feems  to  be  no  more  dartger  of  cor- 
ruption than  where  fuch  fees  are  prohibited  altogether.     Thofe 
fees,  without  occafioning  any  confiderable  increafe  in  the  expence 
of  a  law-fuit,  might  be  rendered  fully  fufficient  for  defraying  the 
whole  expence  of  juflice.     By  not  beinj  paid  to  the  judges  till  the 
procefs  was  determined,  they  might  be  fome  incitement  to  the  dili- 
gence of  the  court  in  examining  and  deciding  it.     In  courts  which 
confifted  of  a  confideraUe  number  of  judges,   by  proportioning 
the  (hare  of  each  judge  to  the  number  of  hours  and  days  which 
he  had  employed  in  examining  the  procefs,  either  in  the  court  or 
in  a  con.  oittee  by  cider  of  the  court,  thofe  fees  might  give  fome 
encouragement  to  the  diligence  of  each  particular  judge.     Public 
iervices  «pe  never  better  performed  than  when  their  reward  comes 
only  in  confequence  oi  their  being  performed,  and  is  proportioned 
to  the  diligence  employed  in  performing. them.  In  the  dif!ereht  par* 
Uaments  of  France,  the  fees  of  court  (called  Epices  and  vacations) 
conflitute  the  far  greater  part  of  the  emoluments  of  the  judges.  After 
all  deductions  are  made,  the  neat  falary  paid  by  the  crown  to  a  coun-- 
{jAhfs  er  judge  in  theparliai&cnt  of  ToiUotfrei^  in  rank  and  dignity  the 
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fccond  parliament  of  the  kingdom,  amounts  only  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  livrcs,  about  fix  pounds  eleven  fliillings  fterling  a  year.  About 
fcvcn  years  ago  that  fum  was  in  the  fame  place  the  ordinaiy  yearly 
wages  of  a  common  footman.  The  diftribution  of  thofe  Epices 
too  is  according  to  the  diligence  of  the  judges.  A  diligent  judge 
gains  a  comfortable,  though  moderate  revenue  by  his  office :  An 
idle  one  gets  little  more  than  his  falary.  Thofe  parliaments  are 
perhaps,  in  many  refpefts,  not  very  convenient  courts  of  juftice; 
but  they  have  never  been  accufed ;  they  feem  never,  even  to  have  , 
been  fufpeaed  of  corruption.  .^^^^^    ^,^^^^^^^  ^.  .^ 
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The  fees  of  court  feem  originally  to  have  been  the  principal  fup- 
iport  of  the  different  courts  of  juftice  in  England.  Each  court 
endeavoured  to  draw  to  itfelf  as  much  bufinefs  as  it  couldj  and 
-was,  upon  that  account,  willing  to  take  cognizance  of  many  fuits 
which  were  not  originally  intended  to  fall  under  its  jurifdidion. 
The  court  of  king's  bench,  inftituted  for  the  trial  of  criminal  caufes 
only,  took  cognizance  of  civil  fuits ;  the  plaintiff  pretending  that  the 
defendant,  in  not  doing  him  juftice,  had  been  guilty  of  fome  trefpafs 
or  mifdemeanor.  The  court  of  exchequer,  inftituted  for  the  levying 
of  the  king's  revenue,  and  for  enforcing  the  payment  of  fuch  debts 
only  as  weie  due  to  the  king,  took  cognizance  of  all  other  contract 
debts ;  the  plaintift*  alledging  that  he  could  not  pay  the  king,  be- 
caufe  the  defendant  would  not  pay  him.  In  confequence  of  fuch 
fiftions  it  came,  in  many  cafes,  to  depend  altogether  upon  the  par- 
ties before  what  court  they  would  chufe  to  have  their  caufe  tried ; 
and  each  court  endeavoured,  by  fuperior  difpatch  and  impartiality, 
to  draw  to  itfelf  as  many  caufes  as  it  could.  The  prefent  admi- 
rable conftitution  of  the  courts  of  juftice  in  England  was,  perhaps, 
originally  in  a  great  meafure  formed  by  this  emulation  which 
antiently  took  place  between  their  refpeflive  judges  j  each  judgQ 
endeavouring  to  give,  in  his  own  court,  the  fpeedieft  and  moft 
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cfFeflual  remedy,  which  the  law  would  admit,  for  every  fort  of  C  HA  P. 
injuftice.  Originally  the  courts  of  law  gave  damages  only  for 
breach  of  contra(5l.  The  court  of  chancery,  as  a  court  of  con- 
fcience,  firft  took  upon  it  to  enforce  the  fpecific  performance  of 
agreements.  When  the  breach  of  contract  confifted  in  the  non- 
payment of  money,  the  damage  fuftained  could  be  compenfated  in 
no  other  way  than  by  ordering  payment,  which  was  equivalent  to 
a  fpecific  performance  of  the  agreement.  In  fuch  cafes,  there- 
fore, the  remedy  of  the  courts  of  law  was  fufficient.  It  was  not 
fo  in  others.  When  the  tenant  fued  his  lord  for  having^  unjuftly 
outed  him  of  his  leafe,  the  damages  which  he  recovered  were  by- 
no  means  equivalent  to  the  poflefllon  of  the  land.  Such  caufes, 
therefore,  for  fome  time,  went  all  to  the  court  of  chancery,  to  the 
no  fmall  lofs  of  the  courts  of  law.  It  was  to  draw  back  fuch  caules- 
to  themfelves  that  the  courts  of  law  are  faid  to  have  invented  the 
artificial  and  fictitious  writ  of  ejeftment,  the  moft  eflfeflual  remedy 
for  an  unjuft  outer  or  difpoflefllon  of  land.  .;     r ;      ,  . 
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A  STAMP-DUTY  upon  the  law  proceedings  of  each  particular 
court,  to  be  levied  by  that  court,  and  applied  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  judges  and  other  officers  belonging  to  it,  might,  iii 
the  fame  manner,  afford  a  revenue*  fufficient  for  defraying  the- 
expence  of  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  without  bringing  any  bur- 
den upon  the  general  revenue  of  the  fociety.  The  judges  indeed 
might,  in  this  cafe,  be  under  the  temptation  of  multiplying  unne- 
ceffarily  the  proceedings  upon  every  caufe,  in  oi-der  to  increafe,  as 
much  as  poffible,  the  produce  of  fuch  a  ftamp-duty.  It  has  been 
the  cuftom  in  modern  Europe  to  regulate,  upon  moftoccafions, 
the  payment  of  the  attornies  and  clerks  of  court  according  to  the 
number  of  pages  which  they  had  occafion  to  write  j  the  court* 
however,  requiring  that  each  page  Ihould  contain  fo  many  lines, 
and  each  line  fo  many  words.  In  order  to  increafe  their  payment*. 
^  the 
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BOOK  the  attornles  and  clerks  have  contrived  to  multiply  words  beyond 
all  neceflfity,  to  the  corruption  of  the  law  language  of,  I  believe, 
every  court  of  judice  in  Europe.  A  like  temptation  might  per- 
haps occafion  a  like  corruption  in  the  form  of  law  proceedings. 

But  whether  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  be  fo  contrived  as  to 
defray  its  own  expence,  or  whether  the  judges  be  maintained  by 
fixed  fulaiies  paid  to  them  from  fome  other  fund,  it  does  not  feem 
neceflfary  that  the  perfon  or  perfons  entruded  with  the  executive 
power  (hould  be  charged  with  the  management  of  that  fund,  or  with 
the  payment  of  thofe  falaries.  That  fund  might  arife  from  tlie 
rent  of  landed  eftates,  the  management  of  each  ellate  being  entrulled 
to  the  pai'ticular  court  which  was  to  be  maintained  by  it.  That 
fund  might  arife  even  from  the  intereft  of  a  Turn  of  money,  the 
lending  out  of  which  might,  in  the  fame  mannei',  be  entrufled  to 
the  court  which  was  to  be  maintained  by  it.  A  part,  though  indeed 
but  a  fmall  part,  of  the  falary  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  feflion 
in  Scotland,  arifes  from  the  intereft  of  a  fum  of  money.  The 
neceflary  inftability  of  fuch  a  fund  feems,  however,  to  render  it  an 
improper  one  for  the  maintenance  of  an  inHitution  which  ought 
to  laft  forever. 


The  feparation  of  the  judicial  from  the  executive  power  feems 
originally  to  have  arifen  from  the  increafmg  buiinefs  of  the  fociety, 
in  confequence  of  its  increafing  improvement.  The  adminiftration 
of  jufVice  became  fo  laborious  and  fo  complicated  a  duty  as  to 
require  the  undivided  attention  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  was 
cntrufted.  The  perfon  entrufled  with  the  executive  power  not  having 
leifure  to  attend  to  the  decifion  of  private  caufes  himielf,  a  deputy 
was  appointed  to  decide  them  in  his  (lead.  In  the  progre(s  of  the 
'  Roman  greatnefs,  the  conful  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  poli- 
t'cal  affairs  of  the  ftate  to  attend  to  the  adminiilration  of  juftice. 

i  A  prjc- 
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A  prifitui',  thcicfore,  was  appointed  to  adminUkr  it  in  iiis  Acad.  C  HA  \\ 
In  the  piogrcfs  of  the  Eiuopcan  monarchies  which  were  founded  u-— y-*^ 
upon  the  luins  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  fovcrcigns  and  the  great 
lords  came  univcrrally  to  confider  the  adininiftrationof  julVice  as  an 
ofKcc  both  too  laborious  and  too  ignoble  for  them  to  execute  in  their 
own  pcrfons.  They  univcrfally,  therefore,  difchargcd  thcmfclvcs 
of  it  by  appointing  a  deputy,  bailiff,  or  judge.  •    s*^ 

When  the  Judicial  is  united  to  the  executive  power,  it  is  fcaicc 
poflible  that  jufticc  Ihould  not  frequently  be  facrificed  to,  what  is 
vulgarly  called,  politics.  The  pcrfons  cntrufted  with  the  great 
intcrefts  of  the  ftatc  may,  even  without  any  corrupt  views,  fometimes 
imagine  it  nccclTary  to  facrifice  to  thofe  intcrefts  the  rights  of  a  pri- 
vate man.  But  upon  the  impartial  adminiAration  of  juRice  depends 
the  liberty  of  every  individual,  the  fenfe  which  he  has  of  his  own 
fccurity.  In  order  to  make  every  individual  feel  himfelf  perfectly 
fecure  in  the  poflellion  of  every  right  which  belongs  to  him,  it  is 
not  only  neceffary  that  the  judicial  (hould  be  feparated  from  the 
executive  power,  but  tiiat  it  fliould  be  rendered  as  much  as  polTible 
independent  of  that  power.  The  judge  Ihould  not  be  liable  to  be 
removed  from  his  office  according  to  the  caprice  of  that  power. 
The  regular  payment  of  his  falary  Ihould  not  depend  upon  the  good- 
will, or  even  upon  the  good  ccconomy  of  that  power. 


.^Mr.> 


Part    III. 


Of  the  Expence  of  ptiblick  }Vorks  and  piihlkk  Injiitutiont,     ■*^* 


np  H  E  third  and  laft  duty  of  th :  fovereign  or  commonwealth  is 

that  of  erecting  and  maintaining  thoio  publick  inftitutions  and 

thofe  publick  works,  which,  though  they  may  be  in  the  higheft 

degree  advantageous  to  a  great  fociety,   are,  however,  of  fuch  a 
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nature,  that  the  profit  could  never  repay  the  expence  to  any  Indivi- 
dual  or  fmall  number  of  individuals,  and  which  it  therefore  cannot 
be  expefted  that  any  individual  or  fmall  number  of  individuals  fhould 
ere£t  or  maintain.  The  performance  of  this  duty  requires  too 
very  different  degrees  of  expence  in  the  different  periods  of  fociety. 

After  the  publick  inflitutions  and  publick  works  neceffary  for 
the  defence  of  the  fociety,  and  for  the  adminiftration  of  juflice,  both 
of  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  the  other  works  and  infti- 
tutions  of  this  kind  are  chiefly  thofe  for  facilitating  the  commerce  of 
the  fociety,  and  thofe  for  promoting  the  inflrudion  of  the  people. 
The  inflitutions  for  inftruftion  are  of  two  kinds ;  thofe  for  the 
education  of  the  youth,  and  thofe  for  the  inflru^lion  of  people 
of  all  ages.  The  confideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  expence 
of  thofe  different  forts  of  publick  work  and  inflitutions  may  be 
mofl:  properly  defrayed,  will  divide  this  third  part  of  the  prefcnt 
chapter  into  three  different  articles.  ^ 

*'  '  .  .  *      -  , 

,.i .  -')         ,  .i,^  ..'..Article    I. 

O/t&e  publick  Works  and  Inflitutions  for  facilitating  the  Commerce 

of  the  Society. 

THAT  the  ereftion  and  maintenance  of  the  publick  works  which 
facilitate  the  commerce  of  any  country,  fuch  as  good  roads,  bridges, 
navigaW  ^  canals,  harbours,  &c.  muft  require  very  different  degrees  of 
expcnceinthe  different  periods  of  fociety,  is  evident  without  anyproof. 
The  expence  of  making  and  maintaining  the  publick  roads  of  any 
country  mufl  evidently  increafe  with  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  that  country,  or  with  the  quantity  and  weight  of  the 
goods  which  it  becomes  neceffary  to  fetch  and  carry  upon  thofe 
roads.  The  ftrcngth  of  a  bridge  mufl  be  fuited  to  the  number  and 
weight  of  the  carriages  which  are  likely  to  pafs  over  it.  The  depth 
and  the  fupply  of  water  for  a  navigable  canal  mufl  be  proportioned 
to  the  number  and  tunnage  of  the  lighters  which  are  likely  to  carry 
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goods  upon  it  j  the  extent  of  a  harbour  to  the  number  of  the  fliip-   CHAP, 
ping  which  are  likely  to  take  ihelter  in  it. 

It  does  not  feeni  neceflary  that  the  expence  of  thofe  pubiicfc 
works  ihould  be  defrayed  from  that  publick  revenue,  as  it  is  com* 
tnonly  called,  of  which  the  colle£lion  and  application  is  in  mod: 
countries  afligned  to  the  executive  power.  The  greater  part  of 
fuch  publick  works  may  eafily  be  fo  managed  as  to  afford  a  parti- 
cular revenue  fufficient  for  defraying  their  own  expence,  without 
bringing  any  burden  upon  the  general  revenue  of  the  fociety. 


.  A  HIGHWAY,  abridge,  a  navigable  canal,  for  example,  may  in 
moil  cafes  be  both  made  and  maintained  by  a  fmall  toll  upon  the 
carriages  which  make  ufe  of  them :  a  harbour,  by  a  moderate  por^ 
duty  upon  the  tunnage  of  the  fhipping  which  load  or  unload  in  it» 
The  coinage,  another  inftitution  for  facilitating  commerce,  in 
many  countries,  not  only  defrays  its  own  expence,  but  affords  a 
fmall  revenue  or  feignorage  to  the  fovereign.  The  poft  office,  an- 
other inftitution  for  the  fame  purpofe,  over  and  above  defraying  its 
own  expence,  affords  in  almoft  all  eountries  a  very  confiderable 
revenue  to  the  fovereign. 


^w 


When  the  carriages  which  pafs  over  a  highway  or  a  bridge,  and 
the  lighters  which  fail  upon  a  navigable  canal,  pay  toll  in  proportion 
to  their  weight  or  their  tunnage,they  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  thofe 
publick  works  exaftly  in  proportion  to  the  tear  and  wear  which  they 
occafion  of  them.  It  feems  icarce  pofTible  to  invent  a  more  equitable 
way  of  maintaining  fuch  works.  This  tax  or  tbll  too,  though  it  is 
advanced  by  the  carrier,  is  finally  paid  by  the  confumer,  to  whom 
it  muft  always  be  charged  in  the  price  of  the  goods.  As  the  expence 
of  carriage,  however,  is  very  much  reduced  by  means  of  fuch 
publick  works,  the  goods,  notwithftanding  the  toll,  coioe  cheaper 
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BOOK  to  the  coHfiimer  than  they  could  otherwife  have  done  j  their  price 
not  being  fo  much  raifed  by  the  toll,  as  it  is  lowered  by  thecheapnels 
of  the  carriage. The  perfon  who  finally  pays  this  tax,  therefore,  gains, 
by  the  application,  more  than  he  lofes  by  the  payment  of  it.  His 
payment  is  exa6tly  in  proportion  to  his  gain.  It  is  in  reality  no 
more  than  a  pait  of  that  gain  which  he  is  obliged  to  give  up  in  order 
to  get  the  reft.  It  feems  impoffible  to  imagine  a  more  equitable 
method  of  raifmg  a  tax. 


^IP 


When  the  toll  upon  carriages  of  luxury,  upon  coaches,  poft- 
chsifes,  &c.  is  made  fomewhat  higher  in  proportion  to  their  weight, 
than  upon  carriages  of  neceflary  ufe,  fuch  as  carts,  waggons,  &c. 
the  indolence  and  vanity  of  the  rich  is  made  to  contribute  in  a  very 
eafy  manner  to  therelief  of  the  poor,  by  rendering  cheaper  the  tranf- 
portation  of  heavy  goods  to  all  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 

When  high  roads,  bridges,  canals,  &c.  are  in  tliis  manner 
made  and  fupported  by  the  commerce  which  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  them,  they  can  be  made  only  where  that  commerce  requires 
them,  and  confequently  where  it  is  proper  to  make  them.  Their 
expence  too,  tluir  grandeur  and  magnificence  muft  be  fuited  to 
what  that  commerce  can  afford  to  pay.  They  muft  be  made  con- 
fequently as  it  is  proper  to  make  them.  A  magnificent  high  road 
cannot  be  made  through  a  defart  country  where  there  is  little  or 
no  commerce,  or  merely  becaufe  it  happens  to  lead  to  the  countiy 
villa  of  the  intendant  of  the  province,  or  to  that  of  fome  great  lor^ 
to  whom  the  intendant  finds  it  convenient  to  make  his  court.  A 
great  bridge  cannot  be  thrown  over  a  river  at  a  place  where  nobody 
pafTes,  or  merely  to  embelliih  the  view  from  the  windows  of  a 
neighbouring  palace :  things  which  fometimes  happen  in  countries 
where  works  of  this  kind  are  carried  on  by  any  othei'  revenue  than 
that  which  they  themfclves  are  capable  of  affording. 
..     .  .-.:..   .  .  I» 
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Ik  feveraldifFerenr  parts  erf"  Europe  the  toll  or  lockr-iduty  upon  a  C  HA  P. 
canal  is  the  property  of  private  perfons,  whofe  private  intereft 
obliges  them  to  keep  up  the  canal.  If  it  is  not  kept  in  tolt.able 
order,  the  navigation  neceflarily  ceafes  altogether,  and  along  wiih  it 
the  whole  profit  which  they  can  make  by  the  tolls.  If  thofe  tolls 
were  put  under  the  management  of  commiffioners,  who  hadthem- 
felvcs  no  intereft  in  them,  they  might  be  lefs  attentive  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  works  which  produced  them.  The  canal  of  Languedoc 
coft  the  king  of  France  and  the  province  upwards  of  thirteen  millions 
of  livres,  which  (at  twenty-eight  livres  the  mark  of  filver,  the  value 
of  French  money  in  the  end  of  the  laft  century)  amounted  to 
upwards  of  nine  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  When  diat 
great  work  was  finifhed,  the  moft  likely  method,  it  was  found,  of 
keeping  it  in  conftant  repair  was  to  make  a  prefent  of  the  tolls  ta 
Riquet  the  engineer,  who  planned  and  condudled  the  work.  Thofe 
[  oils  conftitute  at  prefent  a  very  large  eftate  to  the  different  branches 
:,;  ;  .  family  of  that  gentleman,  who  have  therefore  a  great  intereft 
to  Keep  the  work  in  conftant  repair.  But  had  thofe  tolls  been  put 
under  the  management  of  commiffioners  who  had  no  fuch  intereft, 
they  might  perhaps  have  been  diflipated  in  ornamental  and  unnecef- 
fary  expences,  while  the  moft  effential  parts  of  the  work  were 
allowed  to  go  to  ruin. 


The  tolls  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  road,  cannot  with  any 
fafety  be  made  the  property  of  private  perfons.  A  high  road, 
though  entirely  negle6led,  does  not  become  altogether  impaffable, 
though  a  canal  does.  The  proprietors  of  the  tolls  upon  a  high 
road,  therefore,  might  negleft  altogether  the  repair  of  the  road, 
and  yet  continue  to  levy  very  nearly  the  fame  tolls.  It  is  proper, 
therefore,  that  tlie  tolls  for  the  maintenance  of  fuch  a  work  fhould 
be  put  under  the  management  of  commiffioners  or  truftees. 
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In  Great  Britain,  the  abufes  which  the  truftees  have  committed 
in  the  management  of  thofe  tolls,  have  in  many  cafes  been  very 
juftly  complained  of.  At  many  turnpikes,  it  has  been  faid,  the 
money  levied  is  more  than  double  of  what  is  neceflary  for  execut- 
ing in  the  compleateft  manner  the  work  which  is  often  executed 
in  a  very  flov  ly  manner,  and  fometimes  not  executed  at  all. 
The  fyftem  of  repairing  the  high  roads  by  tolls  of  thii  kind, 
it  muft  be  obferved,  is  not  of  very  long  (landing.  We  fhould 
not  wonder,  therefore,  if  it  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  that 
degree  of  perfedlion  of  which  it  feems  to  be  capable.  If  mean 
and  improper  perfons  are  freq.'ently  appointed  truftees ;  and 
if  proper  courts  of  infpeftion  and  account  have  not  yet  been 
eflablifhed  for  controuling  their  condu6V,  and  for  reducing  the 
tolls  to  what  is  barely  fufKcient  for  executing  the  work  to  be  done 
by  them  -,  the  recency  of  the  inftitution  bot!  accounts  and  apo- 
logizes for  thofe  defefts,  of  which,  by  the  wifdom  of  parliament^ 
the  greater  part  may  in  due  time  be  gradually  remedied. 

The  money  levied  at  the  different  turnpikes  in  Great  Britain 
is  fuppofed  to  exceed  fo  much  what  is  neceflary  for  repairing  the 
roads,  that  the  favings,  which  with  proper  oeconomy  might  be 
made  from  it,  have  been  conlidejed,  even  by  fome  minifters,  as  a 
very  great  refource  which  might  at  fome  time  or  another  be 
applied  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate.  Government,  it  has  been 
faid,  by  taking  the  management  of  the  turnpikes  into  its  own 
hands,  and  by  employing  the  foldiers,  who  would  work  for  a 
very  fmall  addition  to  their  pay,  could  keep  the  roads  in  good 
order  at  a  much  lefs  expence  than  it  can  be  done  by  tiuftees  who 
have  no  other  workmen  to  employ,  but  fuch  as  derive  their  whole 
fjbfiftence  from  their  wages.  A  great  revenue,  half  a  million 
perhaps,  it  has  been  pretended,  might  in  this  manner  be  gained 
without  laying  any  new  burden  upon  the  people ;  and  the  turn- 
7  ,  .  pike 
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pike  roads  might  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  general  expence  of  C  H  A  P. 
the  flate,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  poft- office  does  at  prefent. 


That  a  confiderable  revenue  might  be  gained  in  this  manner, 
I  have  no  doubt,  though  pi-cbably  not  near  fo  much,  as  the  pro- 
jeftors  of  this  plan  have  fuppofed.  The  plan  itfelf,  however, 
ftems  liable  to  fcveral  very  important  objedtions,     '^      ,  ^'v;;;     4-. 

First,  if  the  tolls  which  are  levied  at  the  turnpikes  Hiould 
ever  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  refources  for  fupplying  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  ftate,  they  would  certainly  be  augmented  as  thofe 
exigencies  were  fuppofed  to  require.  According  to  the  policy  of 
Great  Bntain,  therefore,  they  would  probably  be  augmented  very 
faft.  The  facility  with  which  a  great  revenue  could  be  drawn 
from  them,  would  probably  encourage  adminiftration  to  recm* 
very  frequently  to  this  rcfource.  Though  it  may  perhaps  be  more 
than  doubtful  whether  half  a  million  could  by  any  oeconomy  be 
faved  out  of  the  prefent  tolls,  it  can  fcarce  be  doubted  but  that  a 
million  might  be  faved  out  of  them  if  they  were  doubled,  and 
perhaps  two  millions  if  they  were  tripled.  This  great  revenue 
too  might  be  levied  without  the  appointment  of  a  ilngle  new 
officer  to  colIe6l  and  receive  it.  But  the  t  irnpike  tolls  being  con- 
tinu'^.ily  augmented  in  this  manner,  inftead  of  facilitating  the 
inland  commerce  of  the  countiy,  as  at  prefent,  would  foon  be- 
come a  very  great  encumbrance  upon  it.  The  expence  of  trans- 
porting all  heavy  goods  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another 
would  foon  be  fo  much  increafed,  the  market  for  all  fuch  goods 
confequently  would  foon  be  fo  much  narrowed,  that  theii  pro- 
duftion  would  be  in  a  great  nieafure  difcouraged,  and  the  moft 
important  branches  of  the  domeftic  induftry  of  the  country  annU 
hilated  altogether.  ,  . 

Seconrly, 
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B  ()  O  K  '  Secondly,  a  tax  upon  carriages  in  proportion  to  their  weight, 
though  a  yeiy  equal  tax  when  aj)plied  to  the  fole  purpofe  of  re- 
pairing the  roads,  is  a  very  unequal  one,  when  applied  to  any 
other  purpofe,  ok  to  fupply  the  common  exigencies  of  the  ftate, 
.When  it  is  applied  to  the  fole  purpofe  above  mentioned,  each 
carrir.ge  is  fuppofed  to  pay  exaftly  for  the  tear  and  wear  which 
that  carriage  oc  'Ions  of  the  roads.  But  when  it  is  applied  to 
any  other  purpr  ep^h  carriage  is  fuppofed  to  pay  for  more  than 
that  tear  and  wear,  and  contributes  to  the  fupply  of  fome  other 
.exigency  of  the  ftate.  But  as  the  turnpike  toll  raifes  the  price  of 
goods  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  and  not  to  their  value,  it  is 
chiefly  paid  by  the  confumers  of  coarfe  and  bulky,  not  -by  thofe 
of  precious  and  light  commodities.  Whatever  exigency  of  the 
ftate  therefore  this  tax  might  be  intended  to  fupply,  that  exigency 
would  be  chieflv  fuj.  ^lied  at  the  expence  of  the  poor,  not  of  the 
rich  i  at  the  expence  of  thofe  who  are  leaft  able  to  fupply  it, 
»ot  of  thof<^,  vvho  are  moft  able. 


Thirdly,  if  government  ftiould  at  any  time  neglefl  the  repa- 
ration of  the  high  roads,  it  would  be  ftill  more  difficult  than  it 
is  at  prefent  to  compel  the  proper  application  of  any  part  of  the 
turnpike  tolls.  A  large  revenue  might  thus  be  levied  upon  the 
people,  without  any  part  of  it  being  applied  to  the  only  purpofe 
to  which  a  revenue  levied  in  this  manner  ought  ever  to  be  ap- 
plied. If  the  meannefs  and  poverty  of  the  truftees  of  turnpike 
roads  render  it  fometimes  difficult  at  prefent  to  oblige  them  to 
repair  their  wrong  j  their  wealth  and  greatnefs  would  render  it 
ten  times  more  fo  in  the  cafe  which  is  here  fuppofed. 

'  In  France  the  fv.nds  deftined  for  the  reparation  of  the  high 
roads  arc  under  the  immediate  direftion  of  the  executive  power. 
Thofe  funds  confift  partly  in  the  fix  days  labour  which  the  country 
pfpple  are  jn  moft  parts  of  Europe  obliged  to  give  to  the  repa- 
8  *       w  '    .  ration 
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ratioil  of  the  highways ;  and  partly  in  fuch  a  portion  of  the  ge-  CHAP, 
neral  revenue  of  the  ftate  as  the  king  chufes  to  fpare  from  his 
other  expences.  ^     , 

Bv  the  antient  law  of  France,  as  well  as  by  that  of  moft  other 
parts  of  Europe,  the  fix  days  labour  was  under  the  direftion  of 
a  local  or  provincial  m?giftracy,  which  had  no  immediate  depen- 
dency i^on  the  king's  council.  But  by  the  prefent  praflice  both 
the  fix  days  labour,  and  whatever  other  fund  the  king  may  chufe 
to  aflign  for  the  reparatiori  of  the  high  roads  in  any  particular 
province  or  generality,  are  entirely  under  the  management  of  the 
intendant ;  an  officer  who  is  appointed  and  removed  by  the  king's 
council,  who  receives  his  orders  from  it,  and  is  in  conftant  corref- 
pondence  with  it.  In  the  progrefs  of  ilefpotifm  the  authority  of  the 
executive  power  gradually  abforbs  that  of  every  other  power  in  the 
{late,  and  afiumes  to  itfelf  the  management  of  every  branch  of  reve- 
nue which  is  deliined  for  any  -^'^hlic  purpofe.  In  France,  however, 
the  great  poll  roads,  the  roads  which  make  the  communication  be- 
tween the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  are  in  general  kept  in 
good  order;  and  in  fome  provinces  are  even  a  good  deal  fuperior 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  turnpike  roads  of  England.  But  what  we 
call  the  crofs  roads,  that  is,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  roads  in  the 
country,  are  entirely  negledled,  and  are  in  many  places  abfolutely 
•impalTable  for  any  heavy  carriage.  In  fome  places  it  is  even  dan- 
gerous to  travel  on  horfeback,  and  mules  are  the  only  conveyance 
which  can  fafely  be  trufted.  The  proud  minifter  of  an  oftenta- 
tious  court  may  frequently  take  pleafure  in  executing  a  work  of 
fplendor  and  magnificence  fuch  as  a  great  highway  which  is  fre- 
quently feen  by  the  principal  nobility,  whofe  applaufes,  not  only 
flatter  his  vanity,  but  even  contribute  to  fupport  his  intereft  at 
court.  But  to  execute  a  great  number  of  little  works,  in  which 
nothing  that  can  be  done  can  make  any  great  appearance,  or 
excite  the  fmalleft  degree  of  admiration  in  any  traveller,  and 
.   Vol.  II.  X  X  which 
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which,  in  fhort,  have  nothing  to  redommend  them  but  their  ex- 
treme utility,  is  a  bufinefs  which  appears  in  every  refpeft  too  mean 
aud  paultry  to  merit  the  attention  of  fo  great  a  ma^ftrate. 
Under  fuch  an  adminiftration,  therefore,  fuch  works  arc  almoft 
always  entirely  negledlcd. 

In  China,  and  in  feveral  other  governments  of  Alia,  the  execu- 
tive power  charges  itfelf  both  with  the  r^ratioft  <rf  the  high 
roads,  and  with  tbe  maintenance  of  the  navigable  canals.  In  the 
inftruftions  which  are  given  to  the  governor  6f  eacfc  province, 
thofe  db}e<fl3,  it  is  Ikid,  are  conftantly  ^fecommehded  to  him,  and 
the  judgement  Which  the  court  fbrtns  ^f  >ris  eofidufl  is  very  nrtuch 
regulated  by  the  attention  w'hich  he  tff^eara  to  have  paid  to  this 
part  of  his  inftruftions.  This  branch  of  public  police  accordingly 
is  faid  to  tie  very  mtieh  attended  to  in  all  thofe  countries,  but 
patrticolarly  in  China,  where  the  high  roads,  and  ftill  Wiore  the 
navigable  canals,  it  is  prttended,  exceed  very  much  every  thing 
of  the  Tame  kind  which  is  known  in  Europe.  The  accounts  of 
'thdfe  works,  howev^ir,  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  Europe,, 
have  generally  been  drawn  up  by  weak  and  wondering  travellers,, 
frequently  by  ftupid  and  lying  mifllionaries.  If  they  had  been 
examined  by  more  intelligent  eyes,  arid  if  the  accounts  of  them 
had  been  reported  by  more  faithful  witnefles,  they  would  not 
perhaps  appear  to  be  fo  wonderful.  The  account  which  Bernier 
gives  <>(  Ibme  works  of  this  kind  in  Indoftan,  falls  very  much 
fhdrt  of  what  had  been  reported  of  them  by  other  travellers  more 
difpoied  to  the  marvellous  than  he  was.  It  may  too  perhaps  be 
in  thofe  countries  as  it  is  in  France,  where  the  great  roads,  the 
great  communications  which  are  likely  to  be  the  fub|e6ts  of  eon- 
verfation  at  the  court  and  in  the  capitial,  are  attended  to,  and  all 
the  reft  neglected.  In  China,  befides,  in  Indoftan,  and  in  ieveral 
other  governments  of  Afia,  the  revenue  of  the  fovereign  arifes 
alrtioft  altogether  from  a  land-tax  or  land-rent,  which  rife*  or  falls 
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with  the  rife  or  fall  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land.  The  great  CHAP, 
intereft  of  the  fovereign,  therefore,  his  revenue,  is  in  fuch  coun-  <.— -v^ 
tries  neceflarily  and  irnmediateiy  conne6\ed  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  with  the  greatnefs  of  its  produce,  and  with  the  vnlue  of 
its  produce.  But  in  order  to  render  that  produce  both  as  great  and 
as  valuable  as  poffible,  it  is  neceflary  to  procure  to  it  as  extenfive 
a  market  as  pofTible,  and  confequently  to  eflabliHi  the  freed,  the 
eafieft*  and  the  lead  expenfive  communication  between  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  country,  which  can  be  done  only  by  means 
of  the  bed  roads  and  the  beft  navigable  canals.  But  the  revenue 
of  the  fovereign  does  not  in  any  part  of  Europe  arife  cliiefly  from 
a  land-tax  or  land-rent.  In  all  the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
perhaps  the  greater  part  of  it  may-  ultimately  depend  upon  the 
produce  of  the  land :  But  that  dependency  is  neither  fo  immediate, 
nor  fo  evident.  In  Europe,  therefore,  the  fovereign  docs  not  feci 
himfelf  fo  direftly  called  uppn  to  promote  the  increafe,  both  in 
quantity  and  value,  of  th?  produ<:e  of  the  land,  or,  by  maintain- 
ing good  roads  and  canals,  to  provide  the  moft  extenfive  market 
fqr  that  produce.  Though  it  Ihould  be  true,  therefore,  what  I 
apprehend  is  not  a  little  doubtful,  that  in  fome  parts  of  Afia  this 
dppar^ment  of  the  public  police  is  verv  properly  managed  by  the 
executive  power,  there  is  not  the  leaft  probability  that,  during  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things,   it  could  be  tolerably  manage -l  by  that  -^ 

power  in  any  p^rt  of  Europe,     i*^;  i' .n       :.  :  :;  , ::  >fv 

EvBN  thofe  piiUic  works  which  are  of  fuch  a  nature  that  they 
cannot  afford  any  revenue  for  maintaining  themfelves,  but  of 
which  the  conveniency  is  nearly  confined  to  fjme  particular  place 
or  diftri6l,  are  always  better  maintained  by  a  local  or  provincial 
revenue  under  the  management  of  a  local  or  provincial  admini- 
ftration,  than  by  the  general  revenue  of  the  (late,  of  which  the 
executive  power  muft  always  have  the  management.     Were  the 
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BOOK  ftreets  of  London  to  be  lighted  and  paved  at  the  expence  of  the 
treafury,  is  there  any  probability  that  they  would  be  fo  well  lighted 
and  paved  as  they  are  at  prefent,  or  even  at  fo  fmall  an  expence  ? 
The  expence  befides,  inftead  of  being  raifed  by  a  local  tax  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  each  particular  ftreet,  pariih,  or  diftrift  in  Lon- 
don, would,  in  this  cafe,  be  defrayed  out  of  the  general  revenue  o{ 
the  ftate,  an^  would  confequently  be  raifed  by  a  tax  npon  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  of  whom  the  greater  part  derive  no 
ibrt  of  benefit  from  the  lighting  and  paving  of  the  ftreet»  of 


London.. 


(I-  ''ikltf-M-'£i>*K^H(  yMfM:<ft  irt^uv^ot. 


The  abufbs  which  fometimcs  creep  into  the  local  and  provincial 
adminiftration  of  a  local  and  provincial  revenue,  how  enormous 
fbcver  they  may  appear,  are  in  reality,  however,  aimed  always  very 
trifling  in  comparifon  of  thofe  which  commonly  take  place  in  die 
adminiftration  and  expenditure  of  the  revenue  of  a  great  empire. 
They  are,  befides,  much  more  eafily  corredled;    Undfcr  the  local  or 
provincial  adminiftration  of  the  juflices  of  the  peace  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  fix  days  labour  which  the  country  people-  are  obliged  to 
give  to  the  reparation  of  the  highways,  is  not  always  perhaps  very 
judicioufly  applied,  but  it  is  fcarce  ever  exa£ted  with  any  circum^* 
ftance  of  cruelty  or  oppreflion.     In  France,  under  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  intendants>  the  application  is  not  always  more  judi^* 
cious,  and  the  exa£lion  is  frequently  the  moft.  cruel  and  oppreflive. 
Such  Corvees,  as  they  are  called,  make  one  of  the  principal  inflm- 
ments  of  tyranny  by  which  the  intendant  chaftifes  any  parifh'  or 
communaute  which  has  had  the  misfortune,  to  fall  under  his  dif> 
pleafuie. 

Article     IT. 

0/  the  Expence  of  the  Injlitutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Toutb.. 

THE  inflituUons  for  the  education  of  the  youth  may  in  the 
fame  manner  furnifh  a  revenue  fuflicient  for  defraying  their  own 

expence. 


,4rUwii.' 
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expence.  The  fee  or  honorary  which  the  fcholar  pays  to  the  mafter  C  HA  P. 
naturally  conftitutes  a  revenue  of  this  kind. 

Even  Where  the  reward  of  the  mafter  docs  not  arife  altogether 
from  this  natural  revenue,  it  ftill  is  not  necefTary  that  it  (hould  be 
derived  from  that  general  revenue  of  the  fociety  of  which  the  coU 
lie^tion  and  application  is  in  moft  countries  afligned  to  the  execu- 
tive power.  Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  accordingly  the 
endowment  of  fchools  and  colleges  makes  eitherno  charge  upon  that 
general  revenue,  or  but  a  very  fmall  one.  It  every  where  arifes 
chiefly fromfome  locator  provincial  revenue,  from  the  rent  of  fome 
landed  eftate,  or  from  the  intereft  of  fome  fum  of  money  allotted 
and  put  under  the  management  of  truftees  for  this  particular  pur- 
pofe,  fometimes  by  the  fovereign  himfelf,  and  (bmetimes  by  £>me^ 
,  private  donor..  . --w  «•  ,.^  t.-^^j.^rM  mftrtJ? 


}' 


Have  tho(e  public  endowments  contributed  in  general  to  pro* 
mote  the  end  of  their  inftitution  ?  Have  they  contributed  to  encou- 
rage the  diligence,  and  to  improve  the  abilities  of  the  teachers  ? 
Have  they  dire£led  the  courfe  of  education,  towards  obje£ls  more 
ufeful,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  public,  than  thole  to  which 
it  would  naturally  have  gone  of  its  own  accord?  It  (hould  not 
feem  very  difficult  to  give  at  leaft  a  probable  anfwer  to  each  of  thole 
queftions. 

In  every  profefllonthe  exertion  of  the  greatei-  part  of  thofe  who 
exercife  it  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  neceflity  they  are  under  of 
making  that  exertion.  This  neceflity  is  greateft  with  thofe  to  whomi 
the  emoluments  of  their- profeflion  are.  the  only  fource  from  which 
they  expedt  their  fortune,  or  even  their  ordinary  revenue  and  fub- 
fiftence.  In  order  to  acquire  this  fortune,  or  even  to  get  this  fub- 
Mence,  they  muft,  in  the  courfe  of  the  year,  execute  a  certain 

..ij;;...j  ,  ■'-:.'ji  >^  i.;.!;.     i -i.       quantity 
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BOOK  quantity  of  work  of  a  known  value ;  and,  where  the  competition 
is  free,  the  rivaldiip  of  competitors,  who  are  all  endeavouring  to 
juftlc  one  another  out  of  employment,  obliges  cvt;iy  man  to  endea- 
vour to  execute  his  work  with  a  certain  degree  of  exa<5tnefs.  The 
greatnefs  of  the  obje£ls  which  are  to  be  acquired  by  fuccefs  in  fome 
particular  profeflions  may,  no  doubt,  fometimes  animate  the  exer- 
tion of  a  few  men  of  extraordinary  fpirit  and  ambition.  Great 
objedls,  however,  are  evidently  not  necefTary  in  order  to  occafioti 
the  greateft  exertions.  Rivalfliip  and  emulation  render  excellency, 
even  in  mean  profefTions,  an  objc^l  of  ambition,  and  frequently 
occafion  the  very  greateH;  exertions.  Great  objects,  on  the  con- 
trary, alone  and  unfupported  by  the  ncceiFity  of  application,  have 
feldom  been  fufficicnt  to  occafion  any  confiderable  exertion.  In 
England,  fuccefs  in  the  profeflion  of  the  law  leads  to  fome  very 
great  objefts  of  ambition  j  and  yet  how  few  men,  born  to  eafy 
fortunes,  have  ever  in  this  country  been  eminent  in  that  pio- 
feiBonJ 

The  endowments  of  fchools  and  colleges  have  neceflarily  dimi- 
nifhed  more  or  lefs  the  neceflity  of  application  in  the  teachers. 
Their  fubfiftence,  fo  far  as  it  arifes  from  their  falaries,  is  evidently 
derived  from  a  fund  altogether  independent  of  their  fuccefs  and 
reputation  in  their  particular  profeflions. 


In  fome  univerfities  the  falary  makes  but  a  part,  and  frequently 
but  a  fmall  part  of  the  emoluments  of  the  teacher,  of  which  the 
greater  part  arifes  from  the  honoraries  or  fees  of  his  pupils.  The 
neceflity  of  application,  though  always  more  or  lefs  diminifhed,  is 
not  in  this  cafe  entirely  taken  away.  Reputation  in  his  profeflion  is 
ftill  of  fome  importance  to  him,  and  he  ftill  has  fome  dependency 
upon  the  affeftion,  gratitude,  and  favourable  report  of  thofe  who 
have  attended  upon  his  inftru^ions,  and  thefe  favourable  fenti- 
.  r  ments 
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ments  he  is  likely  to  gain  in  no  way  fo  well  as  by  deferving  them,   C  HA  P. 
that  is,  by  the  abilities  and  diligence  with  which  he  diichargcs  every 
part  of  his  duty.  /  '  ; 


I'    if 


In  other  unlverfities  the  teacher  is  prohibited  from  receiving  any 
honorary  or  fee  from  liiis  pupils,  and  his  falary  conftitutes  the 
whole  of  the  revenue  which  he  derives  from  his  office.  His  inte- 
reft  is,  in  this  cafe,  fet  as  dire£lly  in  oppofition  to  his  duty  as  it  is 
poflible  to  fet  it.  It  is  the  interefl  of  every  man  to  live  as  mt.  (.  it 
kis  eafe  as  he  can  j  and  if  his  emoluments  are  to  be  precifely  the 
iame  whether  he  does,  or  does  not  perform  fome  very  labortous 
duty,  it  is  certainly  his  intereft,  at  lealft  at;  intereft  is  vulgarly  un- 
derftood,  either  to  negled  it  altogether,  or,  if  he  is  fubjeft  to  fome 
authority  which  will  noit  fufFcr  him  to  do  th'>;,  to  perform  it  in  a» 
carelefs  and  flovenly  ia  manner  as  that  authority  will  permi:  If 
he  is  naturally  adtve  and  a  lover  of  labour,  it  is  his  inicittl  to 
employ  that  aftivity  in  any  way,  from  which  he  c;  ^  derive  fome 
advantage,  rather  than  in  the  performance  of  his  di  ty,.  from  which 
he  can  derive  none. 


rU    .-;  f#jf, 


y>  .'f 


If  r'ie  authority  to  which  he  is  fubjeft  refides  in  the  body  corpo- 
rate, the  college,  or  univerfity,  of  which  he  himfelt  is  a  member^ 
and  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  other  members  are,  like  himfelf, 
perfons  who  either  are  or  ought  to  be  teachers,  they  are  likely  to 
make  a  connnon  caufe,  to  be  all  very  indulgent  to  one  another^ 
and  every  man  to  confent  that  his  neighbour  may  neglefl  his  duty,, 
provided  he  himfelf  is  allowed  to  neglp<^t  ti,s  own.  In  the  univer- 
fity of  Oxford,  the  greater  part  of  the  public  profeflbrs  have,  for 
thefe  many  years,  given  up  altogether  even  the  pretence  of  teaching,, 

If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  fubjeft  refides,  not  fo  much  in 
the  body  corporate  of  which  he  is  a  member,  as  in  fome  other  extra- 

i- .,..  '%■;'■  .^        •  neous 
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BOOK  ncous  perfons,  in  the  bifliop  of  the  diocefe,  for  example ;  in  the 
governor  of  the  province  -,  or,  perhaps,  in  Ibme  minifter  of  ftatc, 
it  is  not  indeed  in  this  cafe  very  likely  that  he  will  be  fuffered  to 
negledl  his  duty  altogether.  All  that  fuch  fuperiors,  however,  can 
force  him  to  do  is  to  attend  upon  his  pupils  a  certain  number  of 
hours,  that  is,  to  give  a  certain  number  of  leftures  in  the  week  or 
in  4:he  year.  What  thofe  le£tures  (hall  be,  muft  ftill  depend  upon 
the  diligence  of  the  teacher ;  and  that  diligence  is  likely  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  motives  which  he  has  for  exerting  it.  An  extra- 
neous jurifdiflion  of  this  kind,  befides,  is  liable  to  be  exercifed  both 
ignorantly  and  capricioufly.  In  its  nature  it  is  arbitrary  and  difcre- 
tionary;.  ^d  the  perfons  who  exercife  it,  neither  attending  upon 
the  lecbires  of  the  teacher  themfelves,  nor  perhaps  underftanding 
the  fciences  which,  it  is  his  bufinefs  to  teach,  are  (eldom  capable  of 
exercifing  it  with  judgement.  From  the  infolence  of  office  too  they 
are  frequently  indifferent  how  they  exercife  it,  and  are  very  apt  to 
cenfure  or  deprive  him  of  his  office  wantonly,  and  without  any  juft 
caufe.  The  perfon  fubje^  to  fuch  jurifdidlion  is  neceflarily  degraded 
by  it,  and,  inilead  of  being  one  of  the  moft  refpe£table,  is  rendered 
one  of  the  meaneft  and  mofl:  contemptible  perfons  in  the  fociety. 
It  is  by  powerful  prote6lion  only  that  he  can  elFedually  guard  him- 
felf  againft  the  bad  ufage  to  which  he  is  at  all  times  expofed ;  and 
this  protection  he  is  moft  likely  to  gain,  not  by  ability  or  diligence 
in  his  profeffion,  but  by  obfequioufnefs  to  the  will  of  his  fuperiors, 
and  by  being  ready,  at  all  times,  px  f^crifice  to  that  will  the  rights, 
the  mtereft,  and  the  honour  of  .th^  body  corporate  of  which  he  is 
a  member.  Whoever  has  attended  for  any  confiderable  time  to 
the  adminiftration  of  a  French  uniyerfity,  muft  have  had  occafion 
to  remark  the  efFe6ts  which  naturally  refult  from  an  arbitrary  and 
extraneous  jurifdidtion  of  this  kind. 

Whatever  forces  a  certain  nuniber  of  ftudents  to  any  college 

or  univerfity,  independent  of  the  merit  or  reputation  of  the  teachers, 

'^"  '        9  tends 
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tends  more  or  lefs  to  dimini(h  the  necefllty  of  that   merit  or  CHAP, 
reputation. 

•  .      ■     - 

The  privileges  of  graduates  in  arts,  in  law,  in  phyfic,  and 
divinity,  when  they  can  be  obtained  only  by  refiding  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years  in  certain  univerfities,  necelTarily  force  a  certain  number 
of  ftudents  to  fuch  univerfities  independent  of  the  merit  or  reputa- 
tion of  the  teachers.  The  privileges  of  graduates  are  a  fort  of 
ftatutes  of  apprenticefhip,  which  have  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  education,  juft  as  other  llatutes  of  apprenticelhip  have 
to  that  of  arts  and  manufaflures.  ,  .   v    / 


The  charitable  foundations  of  fcholarfhips,  exhibitions,  burfa- 
ries,  &c.  neceflarily  attach  a  certain  number  of  ftudents  to  certain 
colleges,  independent  altogether  of  the  merit  o(  thofe  particular 
colleges.  Were  the  ftudents  upon  fuch  charitable  foundations 
left  free  to  chufe  what  college  they  liked  beft,  fuch  liberty  might 
perhaps  contribute  to  excite  fome  emulation  among  different 
colleges.  A  regulation,  on  the  contrary,  which  prohibited  even 
the  independent  members  of  every  particular  college  from  leaving 
it,  and  going  to  any  other,  without  leave  firft  afked  and  obtained  of 
that  which  they  meant  to  abandon,  would  tend  very  much  to 
extinguiih  that  emulation. 

If  in  each  college  the  tutor  or  teacher  who  was  to  inftruft  each 
ftudent  in  all  arts  and  fciences,  fliould  not  be  voluntarily  chofen  by 
the  ftudent,  but  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  college  j  and  if  in 
cafe  of  neglect,  inability,  or  bad  ufage,  the  ftudent  ftiould  not  be 
allowed  to  change  him  for  another  without  leave  firft  aiked  and 
obtained;  fuch  a  regulation  would  not  only  tend  very  much 
to   extinguifti  all  emulation  among  the  different  tutors  of  the 

Vol.  II.  Y  y  fame 
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BQQfC  fymt:  coJlegfr  hut  to  dimtn'Ub  very  xaudx  in  all  of  them  the 
necefTity  of  diligence  and  of  attention  tp  their  r^fpef^vc  <pupi)a. 
Such  teachers,  though  very  well  paidby  their  ftudentp,  might  be  as 
much  di^ofcd  to  neglect  them  a$  thof«  who  we  W  p^iid  ,l?y  ^em 

If  'M^^afchir  h^p^iS  tb'lj^'TniSti^or  ienfc,  itmuft'tw^'kn 
unpleafant  thing  to  him  to  be  confcious,  while  he  is  ledtuiing  his 
fludents,  that  he  is  Qther  fpeaking  or  reading  nonfenfe,  or  what  is 
very  little  bettbr  than  nortfenfe.  It  muft  too  be  unpleafant  to  him 
to  obferve  that  thei  greater  part  of  his  ftudents  deferthis  leflures; 
or  perhaps  attend  upon  them  with  plain  enough  marks  of  negleft, 
contempt  and  derifion.  If  he  is  obliged,  therefore,  to  give 
a  certain  number  of  leftures,  theft  motives  alone,  without  any 
other  ihtcreft,  hright  difpofe  him  to  take  feme  pains  to  give  tolerably 
good  ones.  Several  diffferent  expedients,  however,  may  be  fallen 
Upon  which  will  effectually  blunt  the  edge  of  all  thofe  incitements 
to  diligence.  The  teacher,  inftead  of  explaining  to  his  pupils 
hi'mfelf,  t!he  ^ience  Jn  which  he  propofes  to  inftruft  them,  may  read 
ifome  book  upon  it  j  and  if  this  book  is  written  in  a  foreign  and 
dead  language,  by  interpreting  it  to  them  into  their  own ;  or,  what 
would  give  him  ftilt  lefs  trouble,  by  making  them  intei^ret  it  to 
him,  and  by  now  and  then  making  an  occafional  remark  upon  it, 
he  may  flatter  himfelf  that  he  is  giving  a  lefture.  The  flighteft 
degree  of  knowledge  and'  application  will  enable  him  to  do  this  with- 
out expofing  himfelf  to  contempt  or  derifion,  or  faying  any  thing 
Aat  is  really  fboUfli,  abfurd,  or  ridiculous.  The  difciplme  of  the 
College  at  the  iSime  time  may  enablt  him  to  force  all  his  pupils  io 
the  moifrregukir  attendance  upon  this  (ham^leflure,  and  to  maihiain 
themofl!  diecent  and  refpe(Stful'  behaviour  dufing  the  whole  time  of 
the  performance.  -'Jnt^'  -  iimmm  (a  mmohi-^^ .  f 

<; to  5t)rt'jqx3 mil  jiialuva ot  ^{inotfumoj  ion nr,  iocd^i ^tubh  arf*  kj 
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*  The  difcipline  of  colleges  iM  un^wfltfes  is  irt  ^eneriii  dbnfriVed 
tiid  for  the  benefit  of  theftUd^i,  Mtfor  thekitcreft,  or  more 
properly  fjpeiking*  for  the  fUCttf  th^  rtSftc-sf.    Its  obi<i6t  is  in  all 
cafti  to  .Yia&ntain  the  atithofity  of  the  tnaftcr,  ^and  whether  he 
ncglefts  or  performs  his  duty,  to  oblige  the  ftudent?  ih  alt  cafes  to 
behave  to  him  as  if  he  performed  it  with  the  greateft  diligence  and 
ability.    It  feems  to  prefume  perfeft  wifdom  and  virtue  in  the  one 
order,  and  the  greateft  weaknefe  «id  folly  in  the  other.  Where  the 
matters,  however,  really  perforrft  their  duty,  theife  are  no-examples,  I 
believe,  that  the  greater  part  of  fih«  ftodentd  ever  negledl  theirs.   No 
difci{^ne  is  ever  rcquifite  to  force  itttendance  upon  lefTures  which 
aie  really  worth  the  attending,-  as  is- well  known  where-evcr  any  fuch 
,  leftures  are  given.     Force  and  I'cftraint  may  no  doubt  be  in  fome 
degree  requifite  in  order  ta  oblige  children  or  v<;j:y  young  boys  to 
attend  to  thofe  parts  of  education  which  it  is  thought  neceflary  for 
them  to  acquire  during  that  early  period  of  life  j  tmt  after  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age>  pro^'kited  the  matter  dow  his  duty,  force 
ox  rettraint    can    fcarce    ever  be    neceffary   txr  catry   on    any 
part  of  education.     Such  is  the  generofity  pf  the  greater  part  of 
young  roen^  that,  fo  far  from  biekig  dtTpoTcd  to  neglect  or  defpife 
the  inttra£tions  of  thdr  mdler^  provided  h^  (l^ows  fome  ferious 
intention  of  being  of  ufe  to  them,  they  are  generally  inclined  to 
pardon  at  great  deal  of  incorrefthefs  in  thepetforotaiice  of  his  ditty, 
and  fometimes  even  to  conceal  from  t!he  publick  a  good  deal  of 
grofe  negligence.    ^    _  _        j  .     i     i   ■ 


t 


'■J>v;  ■ 
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Those  parts  of  education,  it  i^ta'  be  obferved^  for  the  teaching 
of  which  there  are  no  pubUck  inttitutions,  are  generally  the  beft 
taught,  ^yhen  a  young  man  goes  to  a  fencing  or  a  dancing  fchool, 
he  does  not  indeed  always  learn  to  fence  or  to  dartce  very  well;  but 
he  feldom  feUs  of  learning  to  fence  or  to  dance.  The  good  effeds 
of  the  riding  fchool  arenot  commonly  fo  evident.  Theexpence  of  a 
hT  Y  y  2  riding 
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BOvO  K  riding  fchool  is  fo  great,  that  in  moft  places  it  is  a  puUick  inftitutibn*^ 
The  three  moft  effential  parts  of  literary  education,  to  read^  writr,! 
and  account,  it  ftill  cantinues  to  be  more  common  tO;  acquire  m 
private  than  in  publick  fchools;  and  it  very.feldom  happens  that 
any  body  fails  of  acquiring  them  to  this  degree,  in  Wibich  it  isnecfif-i 
iary  to  .^^qjlile^Jben?*..,..  ii;(iV/      .ylr.ni.ii.t.UrxiLJIbiri:;  r;fH 

^'(■1.:.  :'i'f*  'n  f:-"j  i'.^  •  V  '■'dr?T''  .-^m**  r-j'^^rh^V'-nr  ilorit  ']r> 
In  England  the  pubiick  I'chc  jis  are  much  lefs  corrupted  than* 
the  univerfities.  In  the  fchools  the  yc  ith  are  taught,  or ,  at  leafb 
may  be  taught,  Greek  and  Latin,  that  is,  every  thing  which  the 
mafters  pretend  to  teach,  or  which,  it  is  expeded,  they  ihould  teach.. 
In  the  univerfities  the  youth  neither  are  taught,  nor  always  can  find, 
any  proper  means  of  being  taught,  the  fciences  which.it  is  the. 
bufinefs  of  thofe  incorporated  bodies  to  teach.  The  reward  of  the 
fbhoolmafter  in  moft  cafes  depends  principally,  in  feme  cafes. almoft 
entirely,,  upon  the  fees  or  honoraries  of  his  fcholars.  Schools  have) 
uo  exclufive  privileges.  In  order  to  obtain  the  honours  of  gradua- 
tion, it  is  not  necefliary  that  a  perfon  fliould  bring  a  certificate  of 
his  having  ftudied.a  certain  number  of  years  at  a  publick  fchool.. 
If  upon  examination  he  appears  to  underftand  what  is  taught  there*, 
no  queftions  are  afked  about  the  place,  where  he  learnt  it.         ,   ; 

) 

The  parts  of  education  which  are  commonly  tajtightin  univerfl«- 
ties,  it  may  perhaps  be  ifaid,  are  not  very  well.  tau]^t.  But  had> 
it  not  been  for  thofe  inftitutions  they  would  not  have  been  com-r; 
monly  taught  at  all,  and  both  the  individual  and  the  public  would, 
have  fuffered  a  good  deal  from  the  want  of  thofe  important  pai't&- 
of  education.     ^^  -^j^^^^   ^i,  i,,,,  tcvm  %tvwfjfb  dw{w'rA 

The  prefent  univerfities  of  Euri)pe  were  originalty,  the  greater! 
part  of  them,  ecclefiaftical  corporations ;  inftituted  for  the  educa« ' 
lioa  of  churchmen.    They  were  founded  by  the  authority  of  the-- 


»>r- Jil»A     -.«?»  . 


4i- 


pop?* 


Ali.? 
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pope*,  a/ifdweffc  fo  entirely  Uttdet  hi'd  Iitiriie^fdte  pi-6te6!idrti  'tto 
their  members,  whether  mafters  or  ftuddits,  had  all  of  them 
what  was  then  called  the  benefit  of  clergy,  that  is,  were  ex- 
empted from  the  civil  jurift^ftion  of  the  countiies  in  which  their 
refpeClive  univerfities  were  fituatcd,  and  were  amenable  only  to- 
the  ecclefiaftical  tribunals.  What  was  taught  in  the  greater  part 
of  thofe  univerfities  was,  fuitable  to  the  end  of  their  inftitution,' 
either  theology,  or  fomething  that  was  meiiely  preparatory  tp« 
theology.  •  T-"!''^-''  -'-''■'■  vbi  Kli;  nl.    .?;>i}»b;>«^rif/' Jtll 

When  chriftiamtywas  fiift  eftablifhedby  law,  a  corrupted  latin 
had  become  the  common  language  of  all  the  weftern  parts  of 
Europe.     The  fervice  of  the  church  accordingly,  and  the  tranlla- 
tion  of  the  Bible,  which  was  read  in  churcl^es,  were  both  in  that 
corrupted  latin,  that  is,  in  th'j  common  language  of  the  country. 
After  the  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations  who  overturned  the 
Roman  empire,  latin  gradually  ceafed  to  be  the  language  of  any 
part  of  Europe.     But  the  reverence  of  the  people  naturally  pre-' 
Icrves  the  eftablifhed  forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  long  after 
the  circumftances  which  firft  introduced  and  rendered  them  rea-' 
ibnable  are  no  more.    Though  latin,  therefore,  was  no  longer 
underftood  any  where  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  whole 
fervice  of  the  church  dill  continued  to  be  performed  in  that  lan- 
guage.    Two  different  languages  were  thus  eftablifhed  in  Europe,, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  antient  Egypt ;  a  language  of  the  priefts, 
and  a  language  of  the  people  ;  a  facred  and  a  profane;   a  learned' 
and  an  unlearned  language.     But  it  was  necefiary  that  thie  priefts 
Aiould  underftand  fomething  of  that  facred  and  learned  language 
in  which  they  were  to  officiate;  and  the  ftudy  of  the  latin  lan- 
guage therefore  made  from  the  beginning  an  .^flential  part  of. 

univerfity  education. 

??* 
It  was  not  fo  with  that  either  of  the  Greek  or  of  the  Hebrewt 

language.     The  infallible  decrees  of  the  church  had  pronounced. 

the- 
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Ei  op  K  the  latin  tranflation  of  the  Bible/iftlirtttdAl^  ciilled  the  LitJn  Viil- 
gate,    to  have  been  equally  dilated  by  di^nc  mfpii'ation,  ihi 
therefore  of  equal  authority  with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  originals; 
The  knowledge  of  thofc  two  languages/  therefore,  not  beirjg  ki- 
difpenfibly  reqtufite  to  a  churchman,  the  ftady  of  them  did  not 
(or  a  long  time  »alie  a  neceffiiry  part  of  the  common  couif;  of 
univerfity  education.     T  here  are  fooie  Spanifli  ur/iverfitk'i\  I  i?i  i 
aflTured*  in  which  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language  has  never  yet 
made  any  pait  of  that  courfe.     The  fiiil  reforniers  found  the 
Greek  text  of  the  new  teftaruent  and  even  ti^e  Hebrew  text  of  the 
old  more  favourable  to  their  opinions  than  the  vulgate  tranflation, 
which,  as  might  naturally  bt  fuppoftd,  had  been  gradually  accom- 
modated to  {lipport  the  doftiines  of  the  catholic  church*    The 
fet  themlelves  il.f refors  to  expofe  the  many  errorsi  of  tliat  traiifla- 
tion*  which  the  iiomus    catiiofic  clergy  were  thus  put  under  tSac 
Decel^ty  of  defenciliv'^  or  expliining.    Hut  this  could  not  well  be 
done  without  (orm  luipwledga  of  the  origbal  languages,  of  w^ch 
thcftudy  was  therefore  gradually  introduced  into  the  greater  part 
of  upiyci;filies  i,  bpth  ?(  thofe  \vhich  embraced  and  of  thofc  whick 
rejefted   the  ^oftfines  gf  the  reformation.    The  Greek  language 
was  connedU'd  with  every  part  of  that  claffical  learning,,  which» 
though,  at  firft  priocijpally  cultivated  by  catholics  and  Italians,, 
ha|>per>ed.  to  co;»,e  iotp  faftiipn  much  about  the  fame  time  that 
the  dpftriiif^  o^^th^ipefcrmation  were  fct  o^  foot.    In.  the  greater 
part  of  upiverHtiies.  theifefore.that  language  was  taught  pre^uous  to 
the  ftudy  of  pjiilP0phy«  and  as  foon  as  the  ftndent  had  made 
fome  progrefs  ia  the  latin.    The  Hebrew  language  having,  no 
conne6tion  with  clailical  leaining,.  and,  except  the  holy  fcripturcs> 
being,  the  laog«age  of  not  ^  fmgle  book  in  any  elicem,  the  ftudy 
of  it  did  not  commonly  commence  till   after   that   of  philo- 
fophy,  and   when  the  ftudent  had  entered  upon  the  ftudy  of 

)n.>c3  •  ♦  '         '  Originally 
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,f^^O}H;Aj,hY  ^^  $i;ft  i;vidimen[^;j^>o^  9^  the  Greek  and  La;tra  C  H^AP* 
lapguagftsw^?  taugbtiin  unttfcrAtifp*  JR4;thcy  ftill  continue  to, be 
fot  i|:^/ibme  uiuvecAdes.  lOy  pthera  it,  is  e^iipc^ed  that  the  ftudent 
ih9v44  have  previoupy  ^cqvM^  at  lead ,  the  rudinientS;  of  one  or 
JTQth  pf  thole  languages,  of  which  the  AudyccKOitiinues  to  mak0 
^yery  where  a  very  confiderahle  pait  of  univerfity  ^MCiation;  f,  « > 

^kt  ahtieht  Grfeek  philofophy  was  divided  intp  three  gr^t 
branches;  phyfics,  or  natural  philofophy;  ethics,'  or' moral  pfciilo- 
ibphy ;  and  logic.    This  general  divificjn  teems  jperfcflly  agreeable 

to  the  nature  of  things.  ,         ,.  ,  ,, 

fit.,},;,,,,     •  °       '.jt -actntqc  UQfv)  o^ 'jidiauovi.i  uiorn  tuc 

-  Thb  great  phenomena  of  nature,  tlie  rcvolutibn  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  eclipfes,  comets,  thunder,  lightning,  and  othcjp 
extraordinary  meteors,  the  generation,  the  life,  growth,  and  dif- 
folutioh  of  plants  and  animals,  are  obje^s  which,  as  they  naturally 
excite  the  wonder,  fo  they  neceflarily  call  forth  the  curiofity  of 
ihankind  to  enquire  into  their  caufes.  Superftition  firft  attempted 
to  fatisfy  this  curiofity  by  referring  all  thofe  wonderful  appearances 
to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  gods.  Philofophy  afterwards  en- 
deavoured to  account  for  them,  from  more  familiar  caufes,  or 
from  fuch  as  mankind  were  better  acquainted  with,  tlian  the 
agency  of  the  gods.  As  thofe  great  phenomena  are  the  firft 
objefts  of  human  curiofity,  fo  the  fcience  which  pretends  to 
explain  them  muft  naturally  have  been  the  firft  branch  of  philo- 
fophy that  waa  cultivated.  The  firft  philofophere  accordingly  of 
whom  hiftory  has  pieferved  any  «:count,  appear  td  have  been 
natural  phitofophers.  '^  .,^ 

t/  IM  every  age  and  country  of  the  world  men  muft  have  attended 
to  the  characters,  defigns,  and  actions  of  one  another,  and  many 
reputable  rules  and  maxims  for  the  conduct  of  human  life,  untiH 
have  been  laid  down  and  approved  of  by  common  confeflt.    As 
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BOOK  foon  as  writing  came  into  fafluon>  wife  mtUt  or  thofe  who  fancied 
themielves  fuch,  would  naturally  endeavour  to  increafe  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  eftabliihed  «and  refpcfted  maxims,  and  to  e^cprefs  their 
own  fenfe  of  what  was  either  proper  or  improper  conduct,  fome- 
umes  in  the  more  artificial  form  of  apologues,  like  what  are 
called  the  fables  of  iEfop ;  and  fometimes  in  the  more  fimple  one 
of  apophthegms,  or  wife  fayings,  like  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
the  verfes  of  Theognis  and  Phocyllides,  and  fome  part  of  the 
works  of  Heflod.  They  might  continue  in  this  manner  for  a 
long  time  merely  to  multiply  the  number  of  thofe  maxims  of 
prudence  and  morality,  without  even  attempting  to  arrange 
them  in<  any  very  diftindl  or  methodical  order,  much  lefs  to 
connect  them  together  by  one  or  more  general  pi  inciples,  from 
which  they  were  all  deducible  like  effe<^s  from  their  natural 
caufcs.  The  beauty  of  a  fyftematical  arrangement  of  different 
obfervations  connefted  by  a  few  common  principles,  was  firfV  feen 
in  the  rude  effays  of  thofe  antient  times  towards  a  fyflem  of  natural 
philofophy.  Something  of  the  fame  kind  was  afterwards  attempted 
in  morals.  The  maxims  of  common  life  were  arranged  in'  fomc 
methodical  order,  and  conne£led  together  by  a  few  common  prin- 
ciples, in  the  fame  manner  as  they  had  attempted  to  arrange  and 
connedt  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  fcience  which  pretends 
to  inveftigate  and  explain  thofe  connecting  principles,  is  what  is 
properly  called  moral  philofophy. 

Different  authors  gave  different  fyftems  both  of  natural  and 
moral  philofophy.  But  the  arguments  by  which  they  fupported 
thofe  different  fyftems,  far  from  being  always  demonftrattons,  were 
frequently  at  beft  but  very  flender  probabilities,  and  fometimes 
mere  fophifms,  which  had  no  other  foundation  but  the  inaccuracy 
and  ambiguity  of  common  language.  Speculative  fyftems  have  in 
all  ages  of  the  world  been  adopted  for  reafons  too  frivolous  to 
.  have  determined  the  judgement  of  any  man  of  common  fenfe,  in 
'■'■^'^    .    .  •     V  a  matter 
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a  mttter  of  the  fmalleft  pecuniary  inter eih  Grofs  fophiftry  has  C  H  A  P. 
fcafce  ever  had  any  influence  upon  die  opinions  of  mankind, 
except  in  matters  of  philoibphy  and  /peculation  ;  and  in  thefe  it 
has  frequently  had  the  greateft.  The  patrons  of  each  fydem  of 
natural  and  moral  philoibphy  naturally  endeavoured  to  cxpofe  the 
weaknefs  of  the  arguments  adduced  to  fupport  the  fyftcms  which 
were  oppodte  to  their  own.  In  xamining  thole  arguments,  they 
were  necelfarily  led  to  confuler  the  difference  between  a  probable 
and  a  demonftrative  argument,  between  a  fallacious  and  a  con- 
clufive  one  j  and  Logic,  or  the  fcience  of  the  general  principles  of 
good  and  bad  reafoning,  necelfarily  arofe  out  of  the  obfervations 
which  a  fcrutiny  of  this  kind  gave  occafion  to.  Though  in  its 
origin  pollerior  both  to  phylics  and  to  ethics,  it  was  commonly 
taught,  not  indeed  in  all,  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  antient 
fchools  of  philofophy,  previoufly  to  either  of  thofe  fciences.  The 
ftudent,  it  feems  to  have  been  thought,  ought  to  underftand  well 
the  difference  between  good  and  bad  reafoning,  before  he  was  led 
to  reaibn  upon  fubjcfts  of  fo  great  importance. 


,At<rt-. 


This  antient  divifion  of  philofophy  into  three  parts  was  iii  the 
greater  part  of  the  univerfities  of  Europe,  changed  for  another 
into  five. 

In  the  antient  philofophy,  whatever  was  tau^t  concerning  the 
nature  either  of  the  human  mind  or  of  the  Deity,  made  a  part  of 
the  fyftem  of  phyfics.  Thofe  beings,  in  whatever  thar  eflence 
might  be  fuppofcd  to  confift,  were  parts  of  the  great  fyftem  of  the 
univerfe,  and  parts  too  productive  of  the  moft  important  eifefts. 
Whatever  human  reafon  could  either  conclude  or  conjecture 
concerning  them  made,  as  it  were,  two  chapters,  though  no 
doubt  two  very  important  ones,  of  the  fcience  which  pretended  to 
give  an  account  of  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  the  great  fyftem 
•,  Vol.  n.  Z  z         ••••  ••'^^•^"  *-  •■,-■'•■«£ 
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of  thie  unlve^fe.  But  in  the  univeifities  of  EuropCi  where  philo- 
fophy  w{is  taught  only  as  fubfcrvient  to  theology,  it  was  natural  to 
dwell  longer  upon  thofe  two  chapters  than  upon  any  other  of  the 
fclence.  Thofe  two  chapters  were  gradually  nioreand  more  extend- 
ed, and  were  divided  into  bany  inferior  chapters,  till  at  laft  the 
cloflrine  of  fpirits,  of  which  fo  little  can  be  known,  came  to  take 
up  as  much  room  in  the  fyftem  of  philofophy  as  the  doctrine  of 
bodies,  of  which  fo  much  can  be  known.  The  doctrines  concern- 
ing thofe  two  (bbjefts  were  confidered  as  making  two  di(lin£l  fci- 
thccs.  What  Was  tailed  MetaphyHcs  or  Pneumatics  was  fet  in 
oppolitloh  to  Phyfics,  and  was  cultivated  not  only  as  the  more  fub- 
limie,  but,  for  the  purpofes  of  a  particular  profeflfion,  as  the  more 
ufeful  fclence  of  the  two.  The  proper  fobjedt  of  experiment  and 
bblervation,  a  fubjeft  in  which  a  careful  attention  is  capable  of 
making  fo  many  Ufeful  difcoveries,  was  almoft  entirely  negledled. 
The  fubjeft  in  which  after  a  few  very  fimple  and  almoft  obvious 
truths,  the  moft  careful  attention  can  difcover  nothing  but  obfcu- 
rity  and  uncertainty,  and  can  confequently  produce  nothing  but 
fubtleties  and  fophifms,  was  greatly  cultivated.  ., 

When  thole  two  fciehccs  had  thus  been  fet  in  oppofition  to 
one  another,  the  comparifon  between  them  naturally  gave  birth  to 
ja  third;  to  what  was  called  Ontology,  or  the  fcience  which  treated 
of  the  qualities  and  attributes  which  were  common  to  both  the 
fubjefts  of  the  other  two  fciences.  But  if  fubtleties  and  fophifms 
compofed  the  greater  part  of  the  Mctaphyfics  or  Pneumatics  of  the 
'  fchools,  they  compofed  the  whole  of  this  cobweb  fcience  of  Onto- 
logy, which  waslikewife  fometimes  called  M?taphyfics,  ^.^^y,:,.  j,^jj  > 
•  •    f 

'"^'  WttteREiM  cdnfifted  the  happinefs  and  perfection  of  a  man, 
confidered  not  only  as  an  individual,  but  as  tlie  member  of  a 
family,  of  a  ftate,  and  of  the  g  cat  fociety  of  mankind,  was  the 

objed 
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ol)jc6l  which  the  antleji'  -noral  philofophy  propofcd  to  Iiivcftisatc.  CHAPi 
In  tliat  phll6fophy  the  duties  of  human  life  were  treated  of  as  fub- 
fcivient  to  the  happinefs  aiid  perfedion  of  human  life.  Put  when  ' 
moral,  ai  welt  as  natural  philofpphy»  came  to  be  taught  only  ^s 
fubfervient  to  theology,  th«  duties  of  human  life  were  treated  of 
as  chiefly  fubfervient  to  the  happinefs  of  a  life  to  come.  In  the 
antient  philofophy  the  perfeftion  of  virtue  was  reprefented  as  necef- 
farily  produ6tive,  to  the  perfon  who  poflefled  it,  of  the  moft  per- 
ft6\:  happinefs  in  this  life.  In  the  modern  philofophy  it  was  fre> 
quently  reprefented  as  generally,  or  rather  as  almoft  always  incon- 
fillent  with  any  degree  of  happinefs  in  this  life*  and  heaven  was  to 
be  earned  only  by  penance  and  mortification,  by  the  auderities  and 
abafement  of  a  monk ;  not  by  the  liberal,  gfnerpuflj  ai\4  fpinted 
condufl  of  a  man.  Cfuillry  and  an  afcetic  momlity  jnada  up  ^n 
mo(V  cafes  the  greater  part  of  the  moral  philofophy  of  ,tJ^^  ichools. 
By  far  the  mod  important  of  all  die  difierent  branches  of  ^}u[9jCq- 
phy,  became  in  this  manner  by  far  the  moll  corrupted.  . 

Such,  therefore,  was  the  common  courfe  of  philoibphiqd  edu- 

.  cation  in  the  greater  part  of  the  univerfuies  of  Europe.    Logic 

'  was  taught  firll :  Ontology  came  in  the  fscond  place :  Pneumato- 

>logy,  comprehending  the  doctrine  (;9|i^erning  tl^e  nature  pf  the 

human  foul  and  of  the  Deity,  in  the  third :  In  the  fpurth  foljpjwtred 

a  debafed  fyflem  of  Moral  philpTpphy.  which  y/as  cqafideg^^  as 

immediately  conne£led  with  the  doctrines  of  Pneumatology,  yyitli 

the  immortality  of  the  human  foul,  and  with  tlie  rewards  and 

punifhments  which,  from  the  juflice  of  the  Deity,  were  to  be 

expe£ted  in  a  life  to  come :  A  (hort  and  fuperficial  fyflem  of  Phy.. 

lies  ulually  concluded  the  courfe.     -n  i«»vtt  t.  •   j  vii^iH^#li^;•^Y<>,if  ■ 


The  alterations  which  the  univerfitips  of  Europe  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  antient  courfe  of  philofophy,  were  all  meant  for  the 

Z  z  2  ,,         .  ,.  .'    educatipn 
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ttlucatipn  oS  ecdefia(ljci,  and  to  raider  it  s  raprc  proper  inir, '  nr- 
tion  tp  the  iludy  of  theology.  But  the  additional  quantity  of  Cnb- 
tiety  and  fophiilry;  tlie  cafuiftry  and  the  afcettc  morality  whicli 
thoi^  alterations  introduced  into  it,  certainly  did  not  render  it  moic 
p^'bpfr  for  the  education  of  gentlemen  or  men  of  the  world,  or 
more  hkdy  either,  to  improve  the  under  (landing,  or  to  mend.tho 

5VtFk    ....:/.    *  .         '        •  ^!"P<liiS 

•*'This  courle  of  phifofophy  is  what  ftlll  continues  to  be  taught 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  univerfitics  of  Europe;  with  more  or 
lefs  diligence,  according  as  the  conflitution  of  each  particular  uni- 
verfity  happens  to  render  diligence  more  or  lc6  neceflary  to  the 
teachers.  In  fome  of  the  lichcft  and  beft  endowed  univerfi- 
ties  the  tutors  Content  thcmfclves  with  teaching  a  few  unconnc£lcd 
ihreds  and  parcels  of  this  corrupted  courfe  j  and  even  thcfe  they 
commonly  teach  very  negligently  and  fuperficially. 


'  The  improvements  which,  in  modern  times,  have  been  made  in 
l^rftl'^fiflfeftrtt  branches  of  philofophy,  have  not,  the  greater  part 
of'  themi  bd^  made  in  univerflties }  though  fome  no  doubt  have. 
The  jgfeiter  pait  <rf  univerflties  have  not  even  been  very  forward 
to  adcjpt  thofe  improvements-  after  they  were  made;  and  feveral  of 

'thofe  teii'ned'fecieties  have  chofen  to  remain  for  a  longtime  the 
faiii£ltfaiies  ill' ^ich  explode  fyftems  and  obfol^te  prejucfices  found 
fbelter  ftnd^)f>rote£lion,  after  they  had  been  hunted  out  of  every  other 
comer  of  the  world.  In  general,  the  richeft  and  beft  endowed  uni- 
veriities  have  been  the  floweft  in  adopting  thofe  impiovements,  and 

.  the  mod  averfe  to  permit  any  confiderable  change  in  the  eftablifhed 
plan  of  education.  Thofe  improvements  were  more  eddily  intro- 
duced into  fome  of  the  poorer  univerflties,  in  which  the  teachers, 
depending  upon  their  reputation  fcH*  tdie  greater  part  of  their  fub- 
fiftehce,  were  obliged  to  pay  more  attention  to  thecul^rent  opinions 
of  tUe  world.  , -,  ^  ^4 

But 


^I^C*      VK 


Til  E    W  K  A  L  T  n    OF'  N'y^T  I  O^  sT  3^7 

But  though  the  pul)ti<ik  fchools  and  lh»iveV(THfcs  bf  feiift^' Wtfc  <^  ttX'!*! 
ciiguially  intended  only  for  the  edttcution  of  a  particular  profeffion, 
that  of  churchmen  i  and  tliough  they  were  not  always  very  dtH<- 
gcnt  in  inftrucling  their  pupils  even  in  the  fciences  which  were  fup^ 
pofeJ  ncceflary  for  that  profeflion,  yet  they  gradually  drew  to  them<- 
felves  the  education  of  almofl  all  other  people,  particularly  of  almoft 
all  gentlemen  and  men  of  fortune.  No  better  method,  it  Teems, 
could  be  fallen  upon  of  fpending,  with  any  advantage,  the  long 
interval  between  infancy  and  that  period  of  life  at  which  men 
begin  to  apply  in  good  earneft  to  the  real  bufmefe  of  the  world, 
the  tjufmefs  which  is  to  employ  them  during  the  remainder  of  their 
days.  The  greater  part  of  what  is  taught  in  fchools  and  univer- 
fities,  however,  does  not  fecm  to  be  the  moft  proper  preparation 

for  that  bufmcfs.  ,        '      ^ 

y.  -.i'ififji  him  tlpi(\\ 


■rfn-> 


In  England,  it  becomes  every  day  njorc  and  more  the  cuftom  to 
fend  young  people  to  travel  in  foreign  countries  immediately  upon 
their  leaving  fchool,  and  without  fending  them  to  any  univerfity. 
Our  young  people,  it  is  faid,  generally  return  home  much  improved 
by  their  travels.  A  young  man  who  goes  abroad  at  feventeen  or 
eighteen,  and  returns  home  at  one  and  twenty,  returns  three  or 
four  years  older  than  he  was  when  he  went  abroad  i  and  at  that  age 
it  is  veiy  difficult  not  to  improve  a  good  deal  in  three  or  four  yew?. 
In  the  courfe  of  his  travels  he  generally  acquires  fome  knowledge  of 
one  or  two  foreign  languages ;  a  knowledge,  however,  which  is  fcU 
dora  fufficicnt  to  enable  him  either  to  fpeak  or  write  them  with  pro- 
priety. In  other  refpefls  he  commonly  returns  home  more  conceited, 
more  miprincipled,  more  diflipated,  and  more  incapable  of  any, 
ferious  application  either  to  ftudy  or  to  bufmels,  than  he  could  well 
have  become  in  fo  fliort  a  time  had  he  lived  at  home.  By  travel- 
ling fo  very  young,  by  fpending  in  the  moft  frivolous  diflipation 
the  moft  precious  years  of  his  life,  at  a  diftance  from  the  infpec- 
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/BOOK  tion  aiid  controul  of  his  parents  and  relations,  eyery  \|feful  habit 
which  the  earlier  parts  of  his  education  might  have  had  fbme  t^h- 
dency  to  form  in  him,  inftead  of  being  rivette^  and  cynfirmed,  is 
almoft  neceffarily  either  v/eakened  or  effaced.  I^otliing  but  the 
difcredit  into  vyhich  the  univerfities  are  allowing  themfelves  to  fall, 
CQuld  ever  have  brought  into  repute  fo  very  abfurd  a  practice  as 
that  of  travelling  at  tliis  early  period  of  life.  By  fending  his  fon 
abroad,  a  father  delivers  himfelf,  at  leaft  for  feme  time,  from  fo  dif- 
agreeable  an  obje£):  as  that  of  a  fon  unimployed*  negle£led,  and 
going  tQJuin  before  his  eyes. 


iVJOV 


^AT 


'.im-- 


/fU  S\.. 


'■''l-'b'afffio'fr 


Such  have  been  the  effe£ls  of  fome  of  the  modern  inditutions 
for  education.   '?j,:-jf?-t,.!r'  ,  Vti-^-'M^  ^7^  .■*-•'•  i+fv■^^«r" 

]j  Different  plans  and  different  inftitutions  for  education  feem 
to  have  taken  place  in  other  ages  and  nations.     ,  ., . ,,.    . . 

•tjir/o'on   hi.  ';  , ,.     . 

(i  Im  the  republics  of  antient  Greece,  every  free  citizen  was  ihftru61:- 
cd,  under  the  dire£lion  of  the  public  magiftrate,  in  gymnaftic  exer- 
cifes  and  in  mufic.  By  gymnaftic  exercifes  it  was  intended  to  har- 
den his  body,  to  fliarpen  his  courage,  and  to  prepare  him  for  the 
fatigues  and  dangers  of  war ;  and  as  the  Greek  militia  was,  by  all 
accounts,  one  of  the  beft  that  ever  was  in  the  world,  this  part  of 
their  public  education  muft  have  anfwered  completely  the  purpofe 
for  which  it  was  intended.  By  the  other  part,  mufic,  it  was  pro- 
pofed,  at  leaft  by  the  philofophers  and  hiftorians  who  have  given 
us  an  account  of  thofe  inftitutions,  to  humanize  the  mind,  to  foften 
the  temper,  and  to  difpofe  it  for  performing  all  the  focial  and  moral 
duties  both  of  public  and  private  life. 

■ji)    In  antient  Rome  the  exercifes  of  the  Campus  Martius  anfwered 

ihe  £ime  purpofe  as  thofe  of  the  Gymnazium  in  antient  Greece, 

^  %  *  and 
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Romans  there  wais  nothing  wmchcbrrefpbhdfed'to  the  thilS^^  *r-^-^i 

cation  of  the  Greeks.  The  morals  of  the  Romans,  howdrcri  both 
in  private  and  public  life,  feem  to  have  been  not  ohly  equal,  but, 
upon  the  whole,  a  good  deal  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  Greeks.  That 
they  were  fuperior  in  private  life  we  have  the  exprdfsf  tdlimony  of 
Polybius  and  of  Dionyfius  of  Halicamaflus  j  t\Vb  iiiithoi*s  well 
acquainted  with  both  nations  j  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Gl^ek 
and  Roman  hiftory  bears  witnefs  to  the  fbpendriry  of  the  puWic 
morals  of  the  Romans.  The  good  temper  dhd  Aibderation  of  coh- 
tending  factions  feems  to  be  the  moft  eflential  circumftance  in  the 
■public  morals  of  a  free  people.  But  the  factions  of  the  Greeks  were 
almoft  always  violent  and  fanguinary;  whereas,  till  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi,  no  blood  had  ever  been  flied  in  any  Roman  fa<51ion;  and 
from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  the  Roman  republic  may.b^  cortfidered 
as  in  reality  diflblved.  Notwithftanding,  therefore,  the  very  refpefl- 
able  authority  of  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Polybius,  and  notwith- 
ftanding the  very  ingenious  reafons  by  which  Mr.  Montefquicu 
endeavours  to  fuppoit- that  authority,  it  feems  probable  that  the 
mufical  education  of  the  Greeks  had  no  great  effeft  in  mending 
their  morals,  lince,  without  any  fuch  education,  thofe  of  the  Ro- 
mans were  upon  the  whole  fuperior.  The  refpedl  of  thofe  antient 
Higes  for  the  inftitutiorf  of  their  anceftors  had  probably  difpofcd 
them  to  find  much  political  wifdom  in  what  was,  perhaps,  merely 
an  antient  cuftom,  continued  without  interruption  from  tlie  ear- 
Meft  period  of  thofe  focieties  to  the  times  in  which  they  had  arrived 
at  a  confiderable  degree  of  refinement.  Mufic  and  dancing  are 
the  great  amufements  of  almoft  all  barbarous  nations,  and  the 
great  accompliihments  which  are  fuppofed  to  fit  any  man  for  enter- 
taining his  fociety.  It  is  fo  at  this  day  among  the  negroes  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa.  It  was  fo  among  the  antient  Celtes,  among  the 
antient  Scandinavians,  and,  as  we  may  learn  from  Homer,  among 
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B  O^O  K  the  ant'ient  Greeks  in  the  times  preceding  the  Trqan  war.  When 
the  Greek  tribes  had  formed  themfclves  intx>  little  republics,  it  was 
natural  that  the  ftudy  of  thofe  accomplilhments  (houkl  for  a  long 
time  make  a  part  of  the  public  and  common  education  of  the 


people. 


m:i 


'If? 


The  mafters  who  inftrucled  the  young  people  either  in  mufic  or 
in  military  exercifes,  do  not  feem  to  have  been  paid,  or  even  appointed 
by  the  ftate,  either  in  Rome,  or  even  in  Athens,  the  Greek  republic 
of  whofe  laws  and  cuftoms  we  are  the  beft  informed.  The  ftate 
required  that  every  free  citizen  fhould  fit  himfelf  for  defending  it 
in  war,  and  iliould,  upon  that  account,  learn  his  military  exercifes. 
But  it  left  hiPA  to  learn  them  of  fuch  mafters  as  he  could  find,  and 
it  feems  to  have  advanced  nothing  for  this  purpofe  but  a  public 
field  or  place  of  exercife,  in  which  he  ftiould  pra^tife  and  perform 
tliem. 


1?  •■,  •     ^-mm^  -  «•  * 


Tn  the  early  ages  both  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics,  the 
other  parts  of  education  feem  to  have  confifted  in  learning  to  read, 
write,  and  account,  according  to  the  arithmetic  of  the  times. 
Thefe  accomplifliments  the  richer  citizens  feem  frequently  to  have 
acquired  at  home  by  the  afliftance  of  fome  domeftic  pedagogue,  who 
was  generally  either  a  flave  or  a  freed-man ;  and  the  poorer  citizens 
in  the  fchools  of  fuch  mafters  as  made  a  trade  of  teaching  fo:  hire. 
Such  parts  of  education,  however,  were  abandoned  altogetaer  to 
the  care  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  each  individual.  }t  does 
not  appear  that  the  ftate  ever  aflumed  any  infpedlion  or  dire6tion 
of  them.  By  a  law  of  Solon,  indeed,  the  children  were  acquitted 
from  maintaining  in  their  old  age  thofe  parents  who  had  ncglefted 
to  inftrudt  them  in  fome  profitable  trade  or  bufiiiefs. 

In  the  progrefs  of  refinement,  when  pliilofopliy  and  rhetoric 
came  into  falhion,  the  better  fort  of  people  ufed  to  fend  their  chil- 
i  drea 
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dren  to  the  fchools  of  philosophers  and  rhetoiicians,  in  order  to.be  CHAP. 
infti  lifted  ia  thofe  faihicmabk  iciences.  But  thole  fchools  were  not 
fupported  by' the  public.      They  weie  for  a  long  time  barely  tole- 
rated by  it.     The  demand  for  phildbphy  and  rhetoric  was  for  a 
long  time  fo  fmall,  that  the  firil  profefled  teachers  of  either  could 
not  find  conftant  employment  in  any  one  city,  but  were  obliged 
to  travel  about  from  place  to  place.     In  this  manner' lived  Zeno 
of  Elea,    Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Hippias,   and  many  others.     As 
the  demand  increafed,  the  fchools  both  of  plulofophy  and  rhetoric 
became  ftationary  j  firft  in  Athens,  and  afterwards  in  feveral  other 
cities.    The  ftate  however  feems  never  to  have  encouraged  them 
further  than  by  aligning  to  fome  of  tliem  a  particular  place  to 
teach  in,  which  was  fometimes  done  too  by  private  donors.     The 
ftate  feems  to  have  affigned  the  Academy  to  Plato,  the  Lyceum  to 
Ariftotle,  and  the  Portico  to  Zeno  of  Citta  the  founder  of  the 
Stoics.      But  Epicurus  bequeathed  his  gardens  to  his  own  ichooL 
Till  about  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus  however,  no  teacher  ap- 
pears to  have  had  any  falary  from  the  public,  or  to  have  had  any 
other  emoluments,    but  what  arofe  from  the  honoraries  or  fees 
of  his  fcholars.     The  bounty  which  that  philofophical  emperor,  as 
we  learn  from  Lucian,  beftowed  upon  the  teachers  of  philofophy, 
probably  lafted  no  longer  than  his  own  life.     There  was  nothing 
equivalent  to  the  privileges  of  graduation,  and  to  have  attended  any 
of  thofe  fchools  was  not  ncceflary,  in  orcU  r;  to  be  permitted  to  prac- 
tife  any  particular  trade  or  profeiiion.    It  the  opinion  of  their  own 
utility  could  not  draw  icholars  to  them.,  the  law  neither  forced  any 
body  to  go  to  them,  nor  rewarded  any  body  for  having  gone  to 
them.     The  teachers  had  no  junidi6Yion  over  their  pupils,   nor 
any  other  authority  befides  that  natural  authority  wlrxh  fupeiior 
virtue  and    abilities   never  fail  to  procure  from   young    people 
towards   thofe  who  aie   entrufted  with  any  part  of  their  edu- 
cation. .,.,.,';.  , 

•'  '---.'■■' 

Vol..  II.  A  a  a  '  *  •     At 
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BOOK  ^At  Rome,  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law  iriadfe  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cation, not  of  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens,  but  of  fome  par- 
ticular families.  The  young  people  however,  who  wifhed  to  acquire 
knowledge  in  the  law,  had  no  public  fchool  to  go  to,  and  had  no 
other  method  of  ftudying  it  than  by  frequenting  the  company  of 
fuch  of  their  relations  and  friends,  as  were  fuppofed  to  under- 
ftand  it.  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  remark,  that  though  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were  many  of  them  copied  from  thofe  of 
fome  antient  Greek  republics,  yet  law  never  feems  to  have  grown 
up  to  be  a  fcience  in  any  republic  of  antient  Greece.  In  Rome 
it  became  a  fcience  very  early,  and  gave  a  confiderable  degree  of 
illuftntion  to  theft  citizens  who  had  the  reputation  of  under- 
•^anding  it.  Iti  the  republics  of  antient  Greece,  particularly  in 
Athens,  the  ordinary  courts  of  juftice  confifted  of  numerous  and 
therefore  diforderly  bodies  of  people,  who  frequently  decided 
almoft  at  random,  or  as  clamour,  fa6Uon,  and  party  fpirit  hap- 
pened to  determine.  The  ignominy  of  an  unjuft  decifion,  when 
it  was  to  be  divided  among  five  hundred,  a  thoufand,  or  fifteen 
hundred  people,  (for  fome  of  their  courts  were  fo  very  numer- 
ous) could  not  fall  very  heavy  upon  any  individual.  At  Rome, 
on  the  contrary,  the  principal  courts  of  juftice  confifted  either 
of  a  fingle  judge,  or  of  a  fmall  number  of  judges,  whole 
charafters,  efpecially  as  they  deliberated  always  in  public,  could 
not  fail  to  be  very  much  affefted  by  any  rafli  or  unjuft  decifion. 
In  djubtfufl  cafes,  fuch  courts,  from  their  anxiety  to  avoid  blame, 
would  naturally  endeavour  to  ftielter  tliemfelves  under  the  examp'e 
or  precedent  of  the  judges  who  had  fat  before  them  either  in  the 
fame  or  in  fome  other  court.  This  attention  to  practice  and 
precedent  neceffarily  formed  the  Roman  'aw  into  that  regular  and 
orderly  fyftenr-  in  wliich  it  has  been  delivered  down  to  us ;  and 
ifce  like  attention  has  had  the  like  effeds  upon  the  laws  of  eveiy 
other  country  where  fuch  attention  has  taken  place.  Tlie  fupe- 
jrigrity  of  cliarafter  in  the  Romans  over  that  of  the  Greeks,  fo 
.  '  '  muchi 
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much  rcraaiked  by  Polybius  and  Dionyflus  of  Halicamaflbs,  was  C  HA  P. 

probably  more  owing  to  the  better  conftitution  of  thek  courts  of 

juftice,  than  to  ar?y  of  the  circumftances  to  which   thofe  authors 

afcribe  it.     The  Romans  are  fad  to  have  been  particularly  diftin* 

guiftied  for  their   fuperior  refped  to  an  oath.     But  the  people 

who  were  accuftomed  to  make  oath  only  before  forne  diligent  and 

well  informed  court  of  juftice,  would  naturally  be  much  more 

attentive  to  what  they  fwore,  than  they  who  were  accuftomed  to 

do  t-.ie  fame  thing  before  mobbifh  and  disorderly  affemblies.  -  ornc> 

'jttiojl  mI      ■■•.'^•■^  '::•'.■■  }     '■[{•Minrf-/^  ^nsn-   r   .i^f  c? -jn 

The  abilities  both  civil  and  military  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 

will  readily  be  allowed  to  have  been  at  leaft  equal  to  thofe  of  any 
i.-iodern  nation.  Our  prejudice  is  perhaps  rather  to  over-rate 
th:m.  But  except  in  what  related  to  military  exercifes,  the  ftate 
feems  to  have  been  at  no  pains  to  form  thofe  great  abilities  :  for 
I  cannot  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  mufical  education  of  the 
Greeks  could  be  of  much  confequence  in  forming  them.  Matters, 
however,  had  been  found,  it  feems,  for  inftru6ling  the  better  fort 
of  people  among  thofe  nations  in  every  art  and  fcience  in  which 
the  circumftances  of  thwr  fociety  rendered  it  neceflary  or  conve- 
nient for  them  to  be  inftrufted.  The  demand  for  fuch  inftrudlion 
produced,  what  it  always  produces,  the  talent  for  giving  it  -,  and 
the  emulation  which  an  unreftrained  competition  never  fails  to 
excite,  appears  to  have  brought  that  talent  to  a  very  high  degree 
of  perfe6tion.  In  the  attention  which  the  antient  philoiophers 
excited,  in  the  empire  which  they  acquired  over  the  opinions  and 
piinciples  of  their  auditors,  in  the  faculty  which  they  poflefled  of 
giving  a  certain  tone  and  character  to  the  condu6l  and  converfa- 
tion  of  thofe  auditors  j  they  appear  to  have  been  much  fuperior 
to  any  modern  teachers.  In  modern  times,  the  diligence  of  public 
teachers  is  more  or  lefs  corrupted  by  the  circumftances,  which 
render  them  more  or  lefs  independent  of  their  fuccefs  and  repu- 
tation in  their  particular  profeffions.  Their  falaries  too  put  the 
private  teacher,  who  would  pretend  to  come  into  competition  with 
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BOOK  tliem,  in  the  fame  ftate  with  a  mprchant  who  attempts  tp  tiradf 
yme^^  without  a  bounty,  incompetitioawith  thofe  who- trade  with  ^icofn? 
fuierahle  one.    If  he  fells  bis  goo^  at  nearly  the  famcprice,  he,  ^nr 
not  have  the  fame  proht,  and  poverty  andbeggai;y.  at  leaft,  if  i^ot 
banki'uptcy  and  ruin,  will  infallibly  be  his  lot.  If  lie  attempts  to 
fell  them  miich  dearer,  he  is  likely  to^  have  Qi  few  cuftomers  that 
his  circumftances  will  not  be  much  mended.     The  privileges  of 
graduation,  befides,    are  in  many  countries  neceflary,  or  at  leaft 
extremely  convenient  to  mofl  men  of  learned  profeffions,  that  is, 
to  the  far  greaier  part  of  tliofe  who  have  occafion  for  a  learned 
tducation.    But  thoft  privileges  can  be  obtained  only  by  attend- 
ing the  lectures  of  the  public  teachers.  The  moft  careful  attendance 
li-purt  the  ableft  infl.ru<Slions  of  any  private  teacher,   cannot  always 
give  any  title  to  demand  them,     k  is  from  thefe  different  caufes 
that  the  private  teacher  of  any  of  the  fciences  which  are  com- 
jtr^nly  taught  in  univerfities,  is  in  modern  times  generally  con*- 
iiikied  as  in  the  very  loweft  order  of  men  of  letters.     A  man  of 
Leal  abilities  can  fcarce  iind  out  a  more  humiliating  or  a  more 
unprofitable  employment  to  turn  them  to.     The  endowments  of 
fchools  and  colleges  have  in  this  manner  not  only  corrupted  the 
diligence  of  public  teachers,  but  have  rendered  it  almoft  impoflible 
to  have  any  good  private  ones*  ^iSil^f'J'iiNM*!  %£*«?**«. -jftiiiucn  'jtli  Iq 

Were  there  no  public  inftitutions  for  education,  no  fyjUem, 
no  fcience  would  be  tauglit  for  which  there  was  not  fome  de- 
mand I  or  which  the  circumflances.  of  the  times  did  not  render 
it,  either  neceffary,  or  convenient,  or  at  leaft  faihionable  to 
learn.  A  private  teaclier  could  never  find  his  account  in  teach- 
ing either  an  exploded  and  antiquated  fyftem  of  a  fcience  acknow- 
leged  to  be  ufeful,  or  a  fcience :  univeifaUy  believed  to  be  a  mere 
uCelefs  and  pedantic  heap  of  fopliiftry  and  nonfenfe.  Such 
fyftems,  fuch  fciences,  can  fubfift  no  where  but  in  thofe  incor- 
porated focieties  for ,  education  whofe  profperity  and  revenue  are 
in  a  great  meafure  independent  of  their  reputation,  and  aka- 
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gether  independent  of  their  induftiy.  Were  there  no  public  infti- 
mtions  for  edncation,  a  gentkolBn,  after  going  through  With 
application  and  abilities  the  ffioft  complete  coiufe  of  education, 
which  the  circumftances  of  the  times  were  fuppofed  to  afford^ 
could  not  come  into  the  world  completely  ignorant  of  eveiy 
thing  which  is  the  common  fubjeft  of  converfation  among  gen- 
tlemen and  men  of  the  world,  ^"v  "^  I^J"  *4rv  iyoin-iimujuj  na 
iihui  in  io  ,vM,i-v^:>Vi  .  '.#!iifn  ni  'j:t&'  ,ir;jhibd  ,rtoiJ/,jjfjr.(^ 

Thkre  arc  no  public  inftitutions  for  the  education  of  women^ 
and  there  is  accordingly  nothing  ufelefs,  abfurd,  or  fantaftical  in 
the  common  courfe  of  their  education.  They  are  taught  what 
their  parents  or  guardians  judge  it  necelTary  or  ufeful  for  them  to 
learn}  and  they  are  taught  nothing  elfe.  Eveiy  part  of  their 
education  tends  evidently  to  fome  ufeful  purpofe  $  either  to  im- 
prove the  natural  attra6lions  of  their  perfon,  or  to  form  their 
mind  to  referve,  to  modefty,  to  chaftity,  and  to  ©economy :  to 
lender  them  both  likely  to  become  the  miftrefles  <A'  a  family,  and 
to  behave  properly  when  tliey  have  become  fuch.  In  every  part  of 
her  life  a  woman  feels  fome  conveniency  or  advantage  from  every 
part  of  her  education.  It  feldom  happens  that  a  man  in  any 
part  of  his  life  derives  any  conveniency  or  advantage  from  (bmc 
of  the  moft  laborious  and  troublefome  parts  of  his  education.  ,  on 
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'Ought  tfie  puHic,  therefore,  to  give  no  attention, '  it  ii^^y  be 
afked,  to  the  education  of  the  people  ?  Or  if  it  ought  to  give  any, 
what  are  the  different  parts  of  education  which  it  ought  to  attend 
to  in  the  different  orders  of  the  people  ?  and  in  what  manner  ought 
it  to  attend  to  them  ?  . 

In    fome  cafes  the  ftate  of  the  Ibcicty  neceflarily  places   the 

-greater  part  of  individuals  in  fuch  fituation*  as  naturally  form  in 

them,  withort  any  attention   of  government,  aJmoft  all  the  abiU- 

ties  md  virtues  which  that  ftate  requkes,  or  perhaps  can  admit 
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of.  In  other  cafes  the  Aate  of  the  fociety  does  not  place  the 
greater  part  of  individuals  in  fuch  fituations,  and  fome  attention 
of  government  is  necefTary  in  order  to  prevent  the  aimoft  entire 
corruption  and  degeneracy  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 


'In  the  progrefs  of  the  divifion  of  labour,  the  cmploymenl  of 
the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  who  live  by  laboyr,  that  is,  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  comes  to  be  confined  to  a  very  few 
iimple  operations;  frequently  to  one  or  two.  But  the  under- 
ftandings  of  the  greater  part  of  men  are  neceflarily  formed  by 
their  ordinary  employments.  The  man  whofe  whole  life  is  fpent 
in  performing  a  few  fimple  operations,  of  which  the  efFefls  too 
are,  perhaps,  always  the  fame,  or  very  n.;arly  the  fame,  has  no 
occafion  to  exert  his  underftanding,  or  to  exercife  his  invention  in 
finding  out  expedients  for  removing  difficulties  which  never  occur. 
He  naturally  lofes,  therefore,  the  habit  of  fuch  exertion,  and 
generally  becomes  as  fhipid  and  ignorant  as  it  is  poffible  for  a 
human  creature  to  become.  The  torpor  of  his  mind  renders 
h:m,  not  only  incapable  of  relifliing  or  bearing  a  part  in  any 
rational  converfation,  but  of  conceiving  any  generous,  noble,  or 
tender  fentiment,  and  confequently  of  forming  any  juft  judgement 
concerning  many  even  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  private  life.  Of 
the  great  and  extenfive  interefts  of  his  countiy,  he  is  altogether 
incapable  of  judging  ;  and  un^efs  veiy  particular  pains  have  been 
taken  to  render  him  otherwife,  he  is  equally  incapable  of  defend- 
ing his  country  in  war.  The  uniformity  of  his  ftationary  Jifi: 
naturally  corrupts  the  courage  of  his  mind,  and  makes  him 
regard  with  abhorrence  the  irregular,  uncertain,  and  adventurous 
life  of  a  foldier.  It  corrupts  even  the  adtivity  of  his  body,  and  * 
renders  him  incapable  of  exerting  his  ftrength  with  vigour  and  • 
perfeverance  in  any  other  employment  than  that  to  which  he  has 
been  bred.  His  dexterity  at  his  own  particular  trade  feems  in 
this  manner  to  be  acquired  at  the  cxpence  of  his  intellectual, 
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fecial,  and  martial  virtues.     But  in  every  improved  and  civilized   CHAP, 
fociety  this  is  the  ftate  into  \ivrliich  the  labouring  poor,  that  is,  the        '' 
great  body  of  the  people,  muft  neceflarily  fall,  unlefs  government 
takes  feme  pains  to  prevent  it. 

,,  It  is  otherwife  in  the  barbarous  focieties,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,    of  hunters,  of  fliepherds,   and  even  of  hulbandmen  in 
that  rude  flate  of  hulbandry  which  precedes  the  improvement  of 
manufactures,  and  the  extenfion  of  foreign  commerce.    In  fuch. 
focieties  the  varied  occupations  of  every  man  oblige  every  man  to 
exert  his  capacity,  and  to  invent  expedients  for  removing  difficul- 
ties which  are   continually  occurring.      Invention  is  kept  alive, 
and  the  minds  of  men  are  not  fufFered  to  fall  into  thatdrowfy 
ftupidity  which  in  a  civilized  fociety  feems  to  benumb  the  under- 
ftanding  of  almoft  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  people.     In  thofe  bar- 
barous focieties,  as  they  are  called,  every  man,  it  has  already  been 
obferved,   is   a  warrior.      Every  man  too  is  in  fome  meafure  a 
ftatefman,  and  can  form  a    tolerable  judgement  concerning  the 
intereft  of  the  fociety,  and  the  conduft  of  thofe  who  govern  it. 
How  far  their  chiefs  are  good  judges  in  peace,  or  good  leaders  in 
war,  is  obvious  to  the  obfervation  of  almoft  every  Angle  man  among 
them.     In  fuch  a  fociety  indeed,  no  man  can  well  acqiiire  that 
improved  and  refined  underflanding  which  a  few  men  fometimes 
poiTefs  in  a  more  civilized  ilate.     Though  in  a  rude  fociety  there- 
is  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the  occupations  of  every  individual, 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  in  thofe  of  the  whole  ibciety.     Every 
man  does,  or  is    capable  of    doing,,  almoft  every  thing  whick 
any  other  man  does  or  is  capable  of  doing.    Every  man  has  a 
confiderable  degree  of  knowledge,,  ingenuity  and  invention ;   but 
icarce  any  man  has  a  great  degree.    The  degree,  however,  whick 
is  commonly  polfeflbd,   is  generally  fufiicient  for  conducting  the 
whole  fimpie  bufmefs  of  the  fociety.    In  a  civilized  ftate,  on  the 
contrary,  though  there  is  little  variety  in  the  occupations  of  the 
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^  ^\9  ^  greater  part  of  individuals,  there  is  an  almofl:  infinite  variety  in 
thofe  of  the  whole  fociety.  Thefe  varied  occupations  prcfcnt  an 
almoft  infinite  variety  c  objeds  to  the  contemplation  of  thofe  few 
who,  being  attached  to  no  particular  occupation  thcmfel  .:;  have 
leifurc  and  inclination  to  examine  the  occupations  of  ot!'(,r  people. 
The  contemplation  of  fo  great  a  variety  of  objefts  neceflarily  exer- 
cifes  their  minds  in  endlefs  comparifons  and  combinations,  and 
renders  their  underftandings  in  an  extraordinary  degree  both  acute 
and  comprchenfive.  Unlcfs  thofe  few,  however,  happen  to  be 
placed  in  fome  very  particular  fituations,  their  great  abilities,  though 
honourable  to  themfelvcs,  may  contribute  very  little  to  the  good 
government  or  hnppinefs  of  their  fociety.  Notwithftanding  the 
great  abilities  of  thofe  few,  all  ihc  nobler  parts  of  the  human  cha- 
ladler  may  be  in  a  great  meafure  obliterated  and  extinguilhed  in 
tlie  great  body  of  the  people. 


The  education  of  the  common  people  requires,  perhaps,  in  a 
civilized  and  commercial  fociety,  the  attention  of  the  public  more 
than  that  of  people  of  fome  rank  and  fortune.  People  of  fomc 
rank  and  fortune  are  generally  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age 
before  they  enl  •  upcn  that  particular  bufmefs,  profeflion,  or  trade, 
by  whicii  they  pi  opofe  to  diftinguifh  themfelvcs  in  the  world.  They 
have  before  that  tuli  time  to  acquire,  or  at  lead  to  fit  themfelves  for 
afterwards  acquiring,  every  accompliihment  which  can  recommend 
them  to  the  public  efteem,  or  render  them  worthy  of  it.  Their  parents 
or  guardians  are  generally  fufficiently  anxious  that  they  fhould  be 
fo  accompliflied,  and  are  in  mod  cafes  willing  enough  to  lay  out  the 
expence  which  is  neceflary  for  that  purpofe.  If  they  are  not  always 
properly  educated,  it  is  feldom  from  the  want  of  expence  laid  out 
upon  their  education ;  but  from  the  improper  application  of  that 
expence.  It  is  feldom  from  the  want  of  matters ;  but  from  the 
negligence  and  incapacity  <  f  the  mailers  who  are  to  be  had,  and 
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from  the  difficulty,  or  rather  from  the  impofllbllity  which  there  is  C  HA  P. 
in  the  piefent  ftate  of  things  of  finding  any  bctt'i.  The  employ- 
ments too  in  which  people  of  fume  rank  or  fortune  fpcnd  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  arc  not,  like  tliofe  of  the  common  people, 
fimple  and  uniform.  They  are  almoft  all  of  them  extremely  com- 
plicated, and  fuch  as  exercife  the  head  more  than  the  hands.  The 
underftandings  of  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  fuch  employments  can 
fcldom  grow  torpid  from  want  of  exercife.  The  employments  of 
people  of  fome  rank  and  fortune,  befides,  are  feldom  fuch  as  har- 
rafs  them  from  morning  to  ni;  '  They  generally  have  a  good 
deal  of  leifure,  during  which  -^rfefit  themfelves  in  every 

branch  either  of  ufeful  or  orn  .owledge  of  which  they 

may  have  laid  the  foundation,  or    n  vvluch  they  may  have  acquired 
fome  taftc  in  the  earlier  part  of  life,      ,,  .  9<r  .A^iu  *a;  a 

It  is  otherwife  with  the  common  people.  They  have  little  time 
to  fparc  for  education.  Their  parents  can  fcarce  afford  to  main- 
tain them  even  in  infancy.  As  foon  as  they  are  able  to  work,  they 
muft  apply  to  fome  trade  by  which  they  can  earn  their  fubfiftence. 
That  trade  too  is  generally  fo  fimple  and  uniform  as  to  give  little 
exercife  to  the  underfVanding,  while  at  the  fame  time  their  labour  is 
both  fo  conflant  and  fb  fevere,  that  it  leaves  them  little  leifure  and 
lefs  inclination  to  apply  to,  or  even  to  tliin!;  of  any  thing  elfe.     , , 


But  tho'  ^h  the  common  people  cannot  in  any  civilized  fociety 
be  fo  well  inftrudled  as  people  of  fome  rank  and  fortune,  the  mod 
cITential  parts  of  education,  however,  to  read,  write,  and  account, 
can  be  acquired  at  fo  early  a  period  of  life,  that  the  greater  part 
even  of  thofe  who  are  to  be  bred  to  the  lowefl  occupations,  have 
time  to  acquire  them  before  they  can  be  employed  in  thofe  occu- 
pations. For  a  very  Imall  expence  the  public  can  facilitate,  can 
encourage,  and  can  even  Impofe  upon  almoft  the  whole  body  of 
moVoL.  II.  i-  Bbb        »i  the 
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BOQ-K  the  people^  the  necefTity  of  acquhing  thofe  raoft  eflential  parts  of 
education. 

The  public  can  facilitate  this  acqtiifition  by  eftablifiiing  in  evciy 
parilh  or  diftrifl  a  little  fchoolj  where  children  may  be  taught  for  a 
reward  fo  moderate,  that  even  a  cominon  labourer  may  afford  it; 
the  mafter  being  partly,  but  not  wtiblly  paid  by  the  public  i,  becaufe 
if  he  was  wholly,  or  even  prihcipally  paid  by  it,  he  would  foon 
learn  to  negle£t  his  bufinefs.     In  Scotland  the  el^ablifhment  of 
ilich  parifh  fchool's  has  taught  almoft  the  whole  common  people  to 
read,  and'  a  very  great  proportion  of  them  to  write  and"  account. 
In  England"  the  eftablifliment  of  charity  fchools  has  had  an  effeft 
of  the  fame  kind,  though  not  fo  uiiiverfally,  becaufe  the  eftablifli- 
ment is  not  fo  univerfal.     If  in  thofb  littfe  fcHobrs  the  books  by 
which  the  children  are  taught  to  read  were  a  little  more  inftrufVive 
than  they  commonly  are  i  attd  if,  inftead  of  the  little  fmattering.  of 
Latin,  which  the  childi'en  of  the  common  people  are  fonietimes 
taught  there,  $nd  which  can  fcarce  ever  be  of  any  ufe  to  them, 
they  were  ihftfuftied  in  the  fererhentary  parts  of  geometry  and 
mechanics,'  the;  irfc4"4ry  education  of  this  raiik  of  people  would 
^erhap^  be  as  complete  as  it  is  capable  of  being;     There  is  fcarce  a 
common  trade  Which  does  not  afford  fbme  opportunities  of  apply- 
ing to  it  the  principles  bf  gcdmctry  and  mechanics,  and  which 
would  not  thfereforc  gradually  exerciib  and  in^prbve  tfie  common 
people  in  thofe  principles,  the  neceffary  introduction  to  the  moft 
fublime  as  weU  as  to  the  moft'  ufeful  ftiences.. 

Th£  public  can  encourage  the  acquifuion  of  thofe  moft  eflential 
parts  of  education  by  giving  fmall  premiums,  and  Uttls  badges  of 
diftin£lion»  to  the  children  ol^fhe  common  people  who  excel  in  tixenik 

The  public  can  impofe  upon  almoft  the  whole  bod^  of  the  people 
the  neceflity  of  acquiring  thofe  moft  effential  parts  of  education,  by, 
obliging  eveiy  man  to  undergp  an  examination  or  probation  in.  them 
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tcfore  he  can  obtain  the  freedom  in  any  corporation,  or  be  allowed  C  HA  P. 
to  fet  up  any  trade  either  in  a  Ullage  or  town  corporate. 

It  was  in  this  manner,  by  facilitating  the  acquifition  of  their 
military  and  gymnaftic  exercifes,  by  encouraging  it,  and  even  by 
impoling  upon  the  whole  body  <i£  the  people  the  neceflity  of  learn- 
ing thofe  exepcifes,  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics  maintained 
the  martial  fpirit  of  their  refpe^ive  citizens.  They  facilitated  the 
ecquifidon  of  thofe  txercifes  by  appointing  a  cextun  place  for 
learning  and  prafliiing  them,  and  by  granting  to  certain  m^ers 
the  privilege  of  teaching  in  that  place*  Thofe  mafters  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  had  either  falaries  or  exdufive  priyileges:  of  any  kind. 
Their  reward  confifted  altogether  in  what  they  got  from  their  fcho- 
lars  i  and  a  citizen  who  had  learnt  his  cicercifes  i^  tjl|e;  public  Gym- 
nafia*  had  no.ibrt  of  legal  advantage  over  one  yrko,  ,|iad  leamt  them 
privately,  provided  the  latter  had  Isamt  /them  equally  wdU.  Thofe 
republics  oicouraged  the  acquifition  of  thofe  exercifes  by  beftow'- 
ing  little  premiums  and  badges  of  diftinftion  upon  thofe  who  excel** 
led  in  them.  To  have  gained  a  prize  4n  the  Plympic,  Ifthmian  or 
Nemaean  ganies,  gave  illuftration  not  only  to  the.  perfon  who  gained 
^t,  but  to  his  whole  family  and  kindred..  The  ob^gation  wh^ch  every 
citizen  was  under  to  ferve  a  certain  number  of  years^  if  called  upoii, 
in  the  armies  of  the  republic,  fufficiently  impofed  the  neoeflity  of 
learning  thofe  exercifes  without  which  he  could  j^ot  be  iit  for  that 


fendce. 


r.fmif.f  f.. 


'^<>>>  Mfltf^'  'i  ^f^-^'.  jp 


That  in  the  progrefe  of  improveviient  the  'pra^Vke  of  military 
exercifes,  unleis  .government  takes  proper  pains  to  fupport  it,  -goes 
gradually  to  decay,  and,  together  with  it,  the  martial  ^irit  of  tht 
great  body  of  .the  people,  the  example  of  modern  Europe  fuffi^ 
ciently  demonllrates.  Bat  the  fecurity  of  every  fociety  muft  always 
depend,  more  or  lefs,  upon  the  martial  fpirit  of  the  great  body  of 
the.  people.    In  the  prefent  times,  indeed,  that  maitial  fpirit  alone, 
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BOOK  and  unfupported  by  a  well  difciplined  flanding  army,  would  not 
perhaps  be  fufHcient  for  the  defence  and  iecurity  of  any  fociety. 
But  where  every  citizen  had  the  fpirit  of  a  foldier,  a  fmaller  {land- 
ing army  would  furely  be  requifite.  That  fpiiit  befides  would  netef- 
farily  diminilK  very  much  the  dangers  to  liberty,  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  which  arc  commonly  appiehended  frmn  a  (landing  army. 
As  it  would  vqry  much  facilitate  the  operations  of  that  army  againft 
a  foreign  invader,  fo  it  would  obftru£t  them  as  much  if  unfoitu* 
nately  they  ihould  ever  b«  dire^ied  i^nft  the  conltitution  of  the 
fiate. 


■-.'1' 


The  antlent  inftitutioniof  Gceece  and  Ronoe  feem  to  have  been 
much  more  efiefhial  for  maintaining  the  martial  fpirit  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  than  tiie  eftaUifliment  of  what  are  calkd  the  mi]i« 
tiafi  of  modem  times.  They  were  much  nwce  fimple.  When  they 
were,  onceeftabliflied,  they  executed  ^emfelves,  and  it  required  little 
or  no  attention  from  government  to  maintain  them  in  the  moft 
perfed  vigour.  Whereas  to  maintain  even  in  tderabte  execution 
the  complex  regulations  of  any  modem  militia,  requires  the  conti-^ 
nual  and  painful  attention  of  government,  without  which  they  are 
conAantly-  falling  into  total  negleA  and  difuie.  The  influence 
befides  of  the  antient  inflntutioiM  was  much  more  univer&l.  By 
means  of  them,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  was  completely 
inftru£led  in  the  ufe  of  ixm&.  Whereas  it  >  t  a  very  fmall  part 
of  them  who  can  ever  be  fo  in{bu£bed  by  \.  c  icgulations  of.  any 
modem  militia;  except,,  perhaps,  that  of  Switzerland.  But  a  cow- 
ard, a  man  incapsd^e  either  of  defsnc^ng  or  of  nevtoging  himfelf, 
evidently  Wantis  one  of  the  moft  elfential  parts  of  die  chata^r  of  a 
man.  -He  is  as  much  mutilated  and  deformed  inhi$  mind'^as  anothec 
h  in  his  body,  who  is  eitl^r  deprived  of  (btne  of  its  moft  eilential 
members,  or  has  loft  the  ufe  of  thole  members.  He  is  evidently  the 
movt  wretched  and  milerablfi  of  the  two;  becaufe  happinefs  and 
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miCetjt  which  reilde  altogether  in  the  mind,  muft  neceffariJy  depend  CHAP, 
more  upon  the  healthful  or  unhealthful,  the  mutilatal  or  entire  ftate 
of  the  mind,  than  upon  that  of  the  body.  Even  though  the  mar- 
tial fpirit  of  the  people  were  of  no  ufe  towards  the  defence  of  the 
fociety,  yet  to  prevent  that  fort  of  mental  mutilation,  deformity  and 
wretchednefe  which  cowardice  neceflarily  involves  in  it,  fjom  fpread- 
ing  themfelves  through  the  great  body  of  the  people,,  would  flill 
deferve  the  moft  ferious  attention  of  government ;  *'i  the  fame  man- 
ner as  it  would  deferve  its  moft  ferious  attention  to  prevent  a  lejirofy 
or  any  other  loathfome  and  ofFenfive  difeafe,  though  neither  mortal 
nor  dangerous,  from  fpreading  itfelf  among  them;  though  per- 
haps no  other  public  good  might  refult  from  fuch  attention  beiides 
the  prevention  of  fo  great  a  public  evii, 

The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  grofs  ignorance  and  ff  upidity 
which,,  m  a  civilized  fociety;,.  feem  fo  frequently  to  benumb  the 
underftandingjsi  of  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  people.  A  man,  with- 
out the  proper  viie  of  the  intelleftual  faculties  of  a  man,  is,  if  pof>- 
.fible,  more  contetnptiUe  than  even; a  coward,  andfeems  to  be  muti- 
lated and  d^for-npteid  in  a  ftill  cQore  e(&ntial^part  c^  the  charafler  of 
human  nature.  Thoii^h  the  ftate  was  to  derive.no  aikantagefrom 
the  inftiu6U<»i  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  it  wouU  ft  ill  deferve 
its  attention  that  they  ftiould  not  be  altogether  uninftrudted.  The 
ftate,  however,  derives  no  inconfiderable  advantage  from  their 
inftru^ion*  The  more  they  am  iQftra£ted».  the  le&  liable  they  are 
to  the  deluiionsof  enthufiafmandfuperftition,  which,  among  igno- 
rant nations,  frcqiiendy  occafion  the  moft  dreadful  diibrders.  An 
inftru^ed,  and  intelligent  people  befides  are  always  more  decent 
and  prderly  than  an  ignorant  and  ftupid  one.  They  feel  themo^ 
&lves  each  individually  more  reip^afale,.  and  more  IHcely.to  obtain 
the  refpeft  of  their  lawful  fuperioi-s,  and  they  are  therefore  more  - 
^(pofed  to  rt^^cdi  thofe  fuperiors.  They  are  more  difpofed  to* 
4,  examine^. 
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BOOK  examine,  and  more  capable  of  feeing  through,  the  intereftcd  com- 
plaints of  faction  and  fedition,  and  they  are,  upon  that  account, 
lefs  apt  to  be  mlfled  into  any  wanton  or  unneceflTafy  oppofitibn  to 
the  meafures  of  government.  In  free  countries,  where  the  fefcty 
of  government  depends  very  much  upon  the  Favourable  judgement 
which  the  people  may  form  of  its  condu6;,  it  muft  fordy^be'dfthe 
htgheft  importance  that  they  ihould  not  be  di^fed  td  ju^  1li((H1y 
or  capricioufly  concerning  it,  'Hi:  ^^inmit.^h:^ 

Article     III.  ..,->      -^^,  -,/- 

OftheExpenci.oftbelnJlituUonsfor  the  It^JlruSlian  ^f ^J^lf  ^^ 

-  i,,-r>  i'. '..  4x11  Ages.  Jr^^\  .^v^■ 

THE  inftitutions  for  the  inftruftion  of  people  ctf  aH  age^  are 
chiefly  thofe  for  religious  inftruftion.  This  is  a  fpedes  of  infh'uc- 
tion  of  which  the  object  is  not  fo  much  to  render  the  people  godd 
citizens  in  this  world,  as  to  prepare  them  for  another  aAd  a  better 
world  in  a  life  to  <;ome.  The  teachers  of  the  ^o^iine  which  coA^ 
tains  this  inftruftion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  teachers,  may 
either  depend  altc^ether  for  their  fubfiftence  upoh  the  voluntaiy 
contributions  of  their  hearers ;  or  they  may  derive  it  from  fbttie 
other  fund  to  which  the  law  of  thdr  country  may  entitk  thbm^j 
fuch  as  a  landed  eftate,  a  tythe  or  land-tax,  an  eftabiifhed  falaty  o)r 
(lipend.  Their  exertion,  their  zeal  and  induftry,  afe  likdy  tb  be 
much  greater  in  the  former  fituation  than  in  the  latter;  lii  tiii^ 
refpe£t  the  teachers  of  new  reli^ons  have  always  had  a  coiljlld^tilfc 
advantage  in  attacking  thofe  antient  and  eftablifhed  fyAettis  of 
which  the  clergy,  repofing  themfelves  upon  thar  beneficibs,  had 
negle£):ed  to  keep  up  the  fervour  of  faith  and  devotidn  in  tliib  ghsat 
body  of  the  people ;  and  having  given  themfelves  op  to  iiidofence,' 
were  become  altogether  incapable  of  making  any  vigbfOU^  extfiltio^ 
in  defence  even  of  their  own  eftabli(hmient.  The  clergy  of  ab  efta- 
iiliflied  and  well  endowed  religion  frequently  become  men  of  feam- 
jng  and  elegance,  who  poflefs  all  the  virtues  of  gentlemeil,  or  which 
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can  recommend  .thenf^ . tQ  the  eftecm  of  gentlemen j  but  they  are  CHAP, 
apt  gradually  to^lpfe  the  qualities,   both  good  and  bad^  which 
gave, them  authority  and  iniluonce  with  the  inferior  ranks  of  peo- 
ple, and  which  had  perhaps  been  the  original  caufes  of  the  fuccefs 
and  eftabli(hment  of  their  religion.     Such  a  clergy,  when  attacked 
by  a  fet  of  popular  and  bold,  though  perhaps  ftupid  and  ignorant 
enthuTiafts,  Ceel  themfelves  as  perfe6lly  defencelefs  as  the  indolent, 
effeminate,  and  full-fed  nations  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Afia,  when 
they  were  invaded  by  the  aftive,  hardy,  and  hungry  Tartars  of  the 
North.     Such  a  clergy,  upon  fuch  an  emergency,  have  commonly 
no  other  refoorce  than  to  call  upon  tlic  civil  magiftrate  to  perfe*- 
cute,  dcfti'oy,  or  drive  out  their  adverfaries  as  difturbers  of  the- 
public  peace.     It  was  thus  that  the  Roman  catholic  clergy  called 
upon  the  civil  magiilrate  to  perfecute  the  proteftantsj    and  the 
church  of  England  to  perfecute  the  dilTenters ;  and  that  in  general 
every  religious  fe£l,  when  it  has  once  enjoyed  for  a  century  or  two- 
the  fecurity  of  a  legal  eftablifhment,  has  found  itfelf  incapable  of 
making  any  vigorous  defence  againft  any  new  feft  which  chofe  to 
attack  its  doctrine  or  cHfcipline.    Upon,  fuch  occafions  the  advan- 
tage in  point  of  learning  and  good  writing  may  fomethnes-  be  on 
the  fide  of.  the  eflabliOied  church.     But  the  arts  of  popularity, 
all  th^.arts  of  gaining  profelytes,  are  conftantly  on  the  fide  of  its 
adverfaries.;    In  England  thofe  arts  have  been  long  negleded  by  the 
well- endowed  clergy  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  and  are  at  prcfent 
chiefitX'^'Mityatcd  By  the  dilTenters  and  by  the  methodifts.     The 
indepencj^nt  p^ovifions,  however,  which  in  many  places  have  been' 
made  for  dilTenting  teachers,  by  means  of  voluntary  fubfcriptions,  of 
trull-rights,, and  other  evafions  of  the  law,  feem  very  much  to  have 
abate^  ^^l>e  zeal  and  a<Stiyity  of  thofe  teachers.     They  have  many- 
of  them  become  very  learned,  ingenious,  and  refpoflable  men  j  bur 
they  have,  in  general  :ceafed  to  be  very  popular  preacliers.     The 
methodifts,  without  half  the  learning  of  the  diflenters,  are  much; 
ioore  in.  vogiie,  .     . 
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60X3 ^  h;  the  church  of. Roine 4hfr  induftiy  and  zeal  'of  the.inftnor 
clerj^  is  kept  mocc;  aJiive  by  the  pow/erful  motiye  of.iaif'^ntciefl: 
than  perhaps  in  any  eilabliihed  proteftant  chuKh,  The  parochial 
clergy  derive,  many  <of  them,  .a  very  ^onfiderablejpart  of  their 
fubfiftence  from  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people  i  a  foufce.of 
revenue  which  confefHon  gives  them  many  opportunities  of  inaproy- 
ing.  The  mendicant  orders  derive  their  whole  fubfiflence  from  fuf  h 
oblations.  It  is  with  them,  as  with  the  huflars  and  light,  infantry 
of  fbme  armies,  no  plunder,  no  pay.  The  parochial  clergy  arc 
like  thofe.  teachers  whoi^  reward  depends  paitly  upon  their  falaiy, 
and  partly  upon  the  fees  or  honoraries  which  they  get  from  their 
pupils,  and  thefb  muft  always  depend  n\ore  or  lefs  upon  their  induftry 
and  reputation.  The  mendicant  orders  are  like  thofe  teaoMrs 
whofe  fubfiftence  depends  altogether  upon  their  induftry.  They 
are  bbligcid,  therefore,  to  ufe  eveiy  art  which  can  animate  the. 
devotion  of  the  common  people.  The  eftabli(hment  of  the  t^q. 
great  mendicant  ordera  of  St.  Dominick  and  St.  Francis,  it  is^ 
ob(erved  by  Machiavel,  revived,  in  the  thirteenth  ziid  fourteenth 
centuries,  the  lan^uifhing  faith  and  devotion  of  the  catholic 
chtiit:fa.Irt  Rohian  catholic  Countries  the  fpirit  of  devotion  is 
fupported  altogether  by  the  monks  and  by  the  poorer  parochial 
clergy.  The  great  dignitaries  of  the  church,  with  all  the  accom- 
plifliments  of  gentlemen  and  men  of  the  world,  and  (bmetimes  with 
thofe  of  into  "of  learning;  are  careful  enough  to  maintain  tlie 
ileceflary  diftripliiie  dveir  their  inferiors^  but  fddom  give' themlelYes 
any  trouble  abolit  the  inftru6tion  of  the  people. 


:  11 1 : 


*>'*'  Most 
rabft'iiliiilric 

"  of  fuch  a  hattir^^  that,  while  they  pipoihote 
<«  fbciety^  th^  are  al(b  Ufcfur  or  agreeable  to  fome  |ndivid|]aiU ; 
"  and  in  that  cafe,  the  conftant  rule  of  the  inaglftrate,  except. 
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X  pcrhipt,  on  the  firft  btrodndioa  of  any  art,  it,  to  leane  the  CR  A  P. 

'<  pcofeffion  to  itfelf,  and  tnift  its  encouragement  to  the  indlvi- 

**  duab  who  reap  the  benefit  of  it.    The  artizans  finding  their 

**  profits  to  rife  by  the  favour  of  their  cuftomers,  increafe,   as 

"  much  as  poflible,  thdr  (kill  and  induftry  i  and  as  matters  are 

**  not  diftorbed  by  any  injudicious  tampering,  the  commodity  is 

^  Mways   fure   to  be  at  all  times   nearly  proportioned  to  the 

*' demand. 


**  But  there  are  ai)h  ibme  calling^,  which,  though  ufeful  and 
•*  even  necefliuy  in  a  ftate,  bring  no  advantage  or  pleafure  to  any 
*'  individual,  and  the  fupreme  power  is  obliged  to  alter  its  condu£t 
*<  with  regard  to  the  retainers  of  thofe  prdFeiBons.  It  muft  give 
**  diem  publick  encouragement  in  order  to  ^heir  fubfiftence  i  and  it 
'*  lAuft  provide  againft  that  negligence  to  which  they  will  naturally 
'*  b(B  rubje6t,  either  by  annexing  particular  honours  to  the  profeT- 
"  fion,  by  efti^ifhing  a  lohg  fubordination  of  ranks  and  a  ftrift 
<*  dependance,  or  by  (bme  other  expedient.    The  peribns  employed 

<*  in  the  finances,  fleets,  and  magiftracy,  are  inftances  of  this  order 

■frr  •■  ■!'  i  :     ■■  •■:  -  I   ; -1  :  ■'  ■  : 


•«  of  Aen." 


««  It  may  naturally  be  thought,  at  firft  fight,  that  the  ecde- 
t  <*  fiaftics  b<llong  to  the  firft  dafs,  and  that  their  encouragement,  as 
'*  well  as  that  of  lawyers  and  phyficians,  may  fafely  be  entrufted  to 
*'  the  liberality  of  individuals,  who  aiie-  vrnached  t6  their  doctrines, 
"  and  who  find  benefit  or  confolation  fror  i  their  fpiritual  miniftry 
*<  and  afliftance.  Their  induftry  and  idgilance  wiU,  no  doubt,  be 
*'  whetted  by  fuch  an  additional  motive ;  and  thar  (kill  in  the 
**  profelfion,  as  well  as  their  addrefs  in  governing  the  minds  of  the 
<*  people,  muft  receive  duly  increde,  from  thdr  increafing  pra^ce» 
f  f  ftudy,  and  attention. 
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"this  inH!re<bdii!i)tg«hcfedf  the  dfefjg^  il^afe^vtii^^fcftegiflatbr 
»<  WiM  ihiidyfto  prevtitt  i  bfcdatifi^  hi  evdy  te)f|^on  ekii^  thetriie; 
^«  It.b  highljr  pemkioiM,  ind  it'hM  «v«n  *  Aattind  tendency'  tt> 
<•  iiervtrt  the  true,  by  itiAiTini'  into  it  a  ftrong*  iMhcture  of  ibper- 
«<  iNtidn;  folly,  Und  Mtifionv  fiachf  ghoftly  praaitiefter,f  ill  wder 
<>  to  fender  himAlf  moiw^  preciout  ttid  Acred  in  llie  eyei  of  his 
"  retainers,  will  infpire  them  mth  the  moft  violent  abho»tence'  bf 
•*  all  other  fi^s,  and  continually  endeavour,  by  ibme  novehy,  to 
•(  cxcitrthe'UtfigilkidevotieB  Of  fail  audienee.  No  Ngard  M^Ube 
•*  paid  to  tRMh»  teofali^  or  deoeqey  in  the  dodrinci  inculcated* 
•'  Every  tenlet  will  be  adopted  that  bed  fnits  the  diibedetiy  aift(Mon« 
«'  of  the  human  fume.  Oiftoiners  will  be  drawn  to  each  convene 
«  tide  by  new  indaftry  and  addrefs  in  pra£tifing  on  the  paflions 
'*>aiid  credulity  6f  tte  popohice.  And  in  the  end,  the  civil 
**  magtftrate  Will  find;  that  he  has  dearly  paid  for  hie  pretended 
«' fh]gafity»  in  fiiving  a  fixed  eftabliflunent  for  the  prieftei,  and 
<*  that  in  reality  the  moft  decent  and  advantageous  compofition». 
9<  ^iitib  he  caifi  make  With  the  fpiritual  guides,  it  to  bribe  their 
"  iildolente,  by  alfigning  ftated  falaries  to  their  profeflioii,  and 
«  rendeiing  it  fuperfluous  for  them  to  be  further  a^ve,  than 
**  merely  to  prevent  their  flock  fix>m  ftmying  in  (pieft  of  new 
".  pafturtSi  And  in  tfala  manner  ecclefiafticaleftabtUhnieiiCs,  though 
'<  eOminonly  iHey  arole  at  firft-from  reli^us  views,  prove  in  tihe 
**  end  advantageous  to  the  political  inteicftt  of  fociety,7^ii^'\^>no« 

Y'' ^tr¥  whatever  may  have  been  the  good^  or  IjacTefiSii^  of' the 
independent  provifiim  of  die  cleirj^i  it  has,  periii^''*  l^><Bdn  veiyv 
jfeldom  beftowed  i;^n  them  fromany  view  to  thoie  eflfe£ta.  Times 
of  violent  reti^us  con  J'overfy  have  generally  been  tiinn  of  ^uklly 
violent  poUtical  fa^ion:  Upon  fucli  occaiiom  .each  ikftific^' 
^afty^^ther  found  it,  or  ima^ned  it,  for  its  intereft  to  Iciague 
v«^-.  ^  .  -.  ••itfelT 
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|t(flf  wl|h  ibmeoncor  other  of  the  cpatcndingieligpoui  (e6U*  But 
thif  could  be  4lane  ooly  by  adopttngt  oratlcaft  by  favouring;  the 
tenets^  lh«t  (HU'ikuUr  fe£t.  The  ASt  which,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  leagued  iwiththe  conquering  party,  neocfiaraly  fhared  in  the 
vi£lory  of  its  ally,  by  whofe  fiivour  and  ppote^pn  h  was  foon 
onaUod  in  ibme  degiw  to  fiknce  and  iiibdue  all  its  adverfaries. 
T^ofk  advcrfkricfl  had  generally  leagued  themfelwt  with  thofnemtcs 
of  tho  «MK)aeriBg  pacty«  and  were  therefore  the  encmiet'  of  that  party. 
The  ckvgy  of  thit  particukur  left  having  thus  becop:ie  complete 
oialtoof  the  field,  and  their  influent  and  aut;h9riQr  with  the 
great,  body  of  the  people  being  in  its  higheft  vigour^  they  were 
powerM  enough  to  ever-awe  the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  their  own 
pavty^  arid  to  oblige  the  civil  magiilnrtt  to>  rafpiB^t  their  opinions 
andlnelinaitions.  .Their  firft  demand  was  gcfiei?BUy,  thatfae  (hould 
ftlenca  land  iiibdue  aU  their  adverfiurics j  a^d  their  ftcond,  that  he, 
lhoi»idMli|p(low  an  independent  piovifioiv  on.theR|(elves<  As  they 
Iwd  generally  contributed  a  good  deal  to  the  viAory,  it  feemednot 
linrsaibnable  that  they  (hould  have  (om^  (hare  in  thcTpoil.  They 
MWf: weary  befulcs  of  hunouring'thepeotp)f„.afi4  of  dq)ending 
«^n, thdir^aprice  for  a  fubfifteneei  In  fliaipifNf  .tiiis  demand  there- 
laf»  they,eoniiilled  their  own  cafe  and  oomlarf*!  f^itliout  troubling 
«hemftlvesvabout  the  eflfcft  which  it  nii|^  have  in  future  tiinek 
jilfion  the  influence  4Bd  authority  of  t^rorden  The  civil  nt^- 
%itfv  >wh9  could  comply  with-  this  demand  only  by  gl^g  them 
fomething.^b^  he  would  have  choien  muph  rather  to  take  or  to 
keep  to  himfelf,  was  feldom  very  forward  to  grant  it.  Neceflity, 
howfvet^  s^lways  forced  him  to  fubmit  at  laA»;  thelUgh^fre^^ently 

^fr^jgCf'^poUtics  had  never  called  in  the  aid  of  reljgipr^  had  the 
coB^uerini^  pan^  iiever  adopted  the  tenets, of  one  ^n90i;e  than 
^f9>Pf  ¥S#?ft  m^.  '^P  W  g^ncd  the  vji^pu,  ,if :  k^\^  p«pba- 

ma-  ccc2      >  biy 
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j;ti»lpmi:Mih$  .^hMNigbty  «u-Q|}cA<((d7hen'VM««tl4  iOdlllM  fifib,  .tip 
4iffimiUifi9Kig«8»tH>A  ntigi»  ^i^l^ably  ItAvfi.iruklf  a  iittk  Miiby 

Jffoiiipg)^  v^ipi^  ex«rfi9n»  aad  of  ufingicvfry  art  boUi  lo  pirftrvr 
JMK^t)i^^ii|iqfl^;.th^nuiQbq:  Qfhij|di(apUtk  6m  a*  wani,  oUicr 
liB9^pMri|Wi9Pll4lt«yf  ^(;h^  Uif  Ainciieceflitxi  th^  AMccft 

:pf  xiq,(>af  m^f  Qr^i^pf  teacherf,  could  have bqen  yery  preatk 
The  i»lw<^e4  mid  ii^i««  ^pal,  of  (fligioui  teachen  can  ^dangqious 
JMHi  itrouble^ntf  only,i..w^«  tliei-e  is  cither  but  one  So^  tolerafcd 
in  the  focict^  w  wliere  tb«  whole  of  a  large  fooety  is  ^lAtA  mta 
tWQ  or  tbttA^mt^  fe^ksif  th«  teaohevs  of  each  feft  a£tiag  hgr  oonoer^ 
«n4  undec  i»if«giiUC)<iUircipUnjB  and  fubordination.  9»|t:  ibit  jfltl 
muft  be  altogether  innocent  where  the  (bciety  is  divided  inlQ<tiKo 
or  three  hundred,  or  perhaps  into  as  many  thoufand  fmall  fc^, 
f^^\ifi^j^ai^g:fff^  th&pu^ick 

ftyaip^c^f^.^t^  ,t«M»W»i<>f  each  &&,  feemg  themfclyq,  fi?^^ 
fp}Jin4fid>  on>  a]|l  iides,  with,  i^iofe  adveriaries  than  friends,  ^uld.jl^ 
obliged  i^olearn  ^t  c^oflo^r  ^nd  moderation  which  k,(o  l«}dPQV*to 
1^  if^ti^j^msiPet  the  Ipvlwf  of  ^oie  great  feas,  whofettc^tii  being 
fijppoffed  by  tl»c!civiliin?»i^rfite,  areheldinyencr^ttfw  bir;ftte«(f 
»11  the  inbabitjH^tsof  extenfiye  Hingdoms  anddemi^ref,,  andiwj|l9 
therefore  fee  npthbg  rpund  them  but  followers,  <  diloplf;8»  W\4 
liunfibje  adaujrc|i;$>  The  taachejrsof  each  httletfe^^fii^c^pgfjtl^emiUiiffai 
ilmoft.aJpiWt.W09Wy|?e«*lig*^  t^  refpp^  ^Mb  i^falmftftjCVjei-y  othfll 
fc£l,  and  the  cp|>peflwWi  which, th«y  >ywW  nMJf uplly.  /i«Jld  ^;^bpj^ 
CMivenient  and  agreeable  to  make  to  one  another,  might  in>  time 
j^fp})ab(ly,  ^uee  .1^  ^rm  of  tjve.  grater  |iar^  of  thcn^  1^9,  ijlj^t  jppre 

5,tfc/Jn  fanaticifm. 
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iteititilki,itelMft^i<^iiMivl4««lNi#«g«Mioftl^  ^V* 

«ftiblUhtA  r  IM»  fqch  m  puTitiKW  kii0  hat  jpeihapi  ntm^  Tt^tMbtlfli- 
«l,  aiik^  pMbtbly  AcvtrwtlUftiibliih  in  my  <Oimi#y  >  bMauA  Tivicb 
Vi^d  C*  rtligioiH  positive  \»whfny9  hM  btcfi,  and  {wobably  flUvayt 
«MiU  tw,  more  or  kA  itiAucnced  by  popokr  AipaiiMtbii  md  4mhuA«* 
tftnJ  Thbplan  of  cc«le(iaftical  govemineiH,  or  mdre  pi»|^er}y  of  rto 
%ccMiftkal  government,  was  what  theftCt  dilM  ih<kpeh«fcnta,  n 
tt^^^Q  doobt  o#  very  wild  enthufiafti,  prdpolfed  to  eAaUiflk  in 
England  towardt  the  end  of  the  civil  war.  If  it  fuulbeen  efli»- 
Iklithed,  though  of  a  very  unphiloTophical  origin^  it  <WbtiM  probably 
by  thit  time  have  been  produAive  of  th^  moft  phAdtbphieal  gobd 
Mn^er  and  nMderatkm  with  regard  to  every  fort  of  religiocu  prin« 
Iciple.  4t  has  been  eftabliflied  in  PenfyWania,  ^bera^  though  the 
<^kcn  happen  to  be  the  moft  numerous^  fe£^,  thela^  in  reality 
iimfoura  no  one  fe£t  more  than  anotlxr,  aiid  it  iv  thetiB'  fnd  tb 
liave  been  produftive  of  this  philoTophical  good  temper  and  mode- 


♦atlotf#ii-'^^^-  ' 


''  fii^'iffhdc^this  equality  of  treatmcifttfl&tiy'^liiPii^^ 

tlvH  gobd  temper  and  moderation  in  all,  oi^  e^  iti  kiit  greiltt^i-'^t  bif 

thc^'^gious  feCls  of  a  particular  couhtry ;  yet  j;n'ovided  tho^  ft£h 

Were  fiifllciehtly  numerous,  and  each  of  them  conf^tierttly  'too  fliliiilllVd 

difturb  tlie  publick  tranquillity,  the^xceflive  zeal  of  each  fe^l  foi^  itk 

l^tithifii^  Vehhs,  could  not  well  be  pi^ddaailre  of  aiiy  veiy  htiHtful 

Vtt^i'but^'  t>n  the  contrai^,  of  fevenil  good  ond:  and  if  the 

J^rnihent^  Was  perft6^Iy  decided  both  to  let  them  all  alone^  and  td 

oUi^lthetn^kll  to  let  itlone  one  another,  there  is  little  danger  thai 

iOMif  #dtiId'iiot   of  thdr  own  accord  fubdivkk  tlhchii<^v#  iaft 

4^K>iligh,  '^l^isxlEbori  to  become  fuffidently  nttmerousp  ^^^^  ^^'^  J''^ 
yrnit  ni  Ifl^im    ,'r.ifiioni;  afio  p/ a^icrruvt  ■^kis^rsii  luir.  !amvynvi2 

'•'"!* 'feWi^dviliiedibciety,  in  every  fociety  where- the*  diftihaibrt 

^'  ri^lbks'<^^^t^tt  t6iifi]^la(ily  eftablifhed;  tkere  hkVe  1^ 


on 
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S66i^  itways  two^f&Mtie  fchettyes  or  fjrfterti*  of  moralk^  eu^rmrM^the 
^'       ifametfiifej  of  ivhith  the  one  may -be  oalled  the  ftriA  or  auil^(j 
the  other  the  liberal,  or^  if  you  will,  the  loofe*  (yftem.  ^hefomsfet 
is  generally  admired  and  le^ed^by  the  common  peoplei  The  totn<r 
is  commonly  more  efteemed  and  adopted  1^  what  are  called  pebple 
of  faihion.    The  degree  of  di^pprdba4aon  with  wliich  wt  ought 
to  mark  the  vices  of  lenity,  the  vicei  whkh  are  apt  to  ari(«f'  f^^ 
great  pfofperity^  and  from  the  excefs  of  gaiety  and  good  hitmd^r, 
ieems  to  xonftitute' the  principal  diftin6i:to»  between  thdfe  tw^ 
oppofite  l^emes  or.QRftems.:  In  the  liberal  or  loofe  Qrftem,  IHxi^^; 
wantoa  and'  even  dbbrderly  mirthr   the  purfuit  of  pleafure  to 
fome  di^ee  of  intemperance,  the  breach  of  chaftity,  at  le^ilri 
one  of  the  two  iexea,  6cc,  provided  they  are  not  accompanied  wil9t 
grofs  indecency,  and  do  not  lead  to  falihood  or  injuftice,  are 
genbraHy  treattd  with  a  good  deal  of  indulgence,  and  are  eafily 
either  excu&d  or  p^rdbhed  altogether.    In  the  au(lere  fyftem,  on 
the  contrary,  thofe  excefles  are  regarded  with  the  utmoft  abhorrence 
and  deteftation.    The  vices  of  levity  are  always  ruinous  to  the 
comtnon  people,  atid  afingle  week's  thoughtlefnefs  and  diffipation 
is  often  fUfficieht  to  Undo  a  poor  workman  forever,  and  to  driye 
him  through     defpair    upon    committing   the    moft   enortrbus 
crimes.    The  wifer  and  better  fort  of  the  common  people,  there- 
fore, have  always  the  utmoft  abhorrence  and  deteftati(m  of  fuck 
^efl^V'^hichthdr  experience  tells  them  ar^fo  immediately  i^iital 
to  people  of  their  condition.    The  disorder  and  extravagance  (^ 
feveral  years,  on  the  contrary,  will  not  always  ruin  a  iman  of 
fdlhion,   and  people  of  that  rank  are  very  apt  to  coniider  the 
pbwer  of  indulging  id  fome  degree  of  excefs  as  one  of  tiie  ad- 
v^tages  of  their  fortune,  and  the  Uberty  of  doing  (q  without 
cenfure  or  reproach,  as  one  of  the  privileges  wKich  belong  to  their 
station.    In  people  of  their  own  ftati,Qn,  therefore,  they  regard 
fuch  excelTes  with  but  a  fmall  degree  ^^  <^&pprpbaticlD,  4pd  ceo* 

flirc  them  either  very  (lightly  or  not  it  aXt,  * 

•>  <!>•  Almost 
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A4tMA#!T:«9ll  ^religioi's  ig^ts  i  h^v^  bc^n  among :  tho  common   P  HA  P. 
peQplR^.fi-omfWhowitliief  ba««  g^er^ly  drawn,  t^^ 
^v;e}lt  as  their '  moft,  nomerj^us  prQr9ly>tes«    The  ^  auftere  fyft^m  df 
lAQiri^Uty  4has«!^  acQordiogly,  been  ^adopted  by,  thofe  fe^s  almoft  coin* 
^J^flUy^  oar,  with,  very  fftw  exception*  j  fof  there  haw  been  fomci 
|j^.}f;^  the  ify>(\em  by  wl^ich  they  qouM  beft  recommend  themselves 
^|^at;Q]|der  of  people  to  whom  they  firft  propofed  their  plan  o£ 
re^ritiation  upon  what  had  been  before  eft^ifhed.    Many  o^ 
them,,  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  them,  haye  even  endeavoured  tO' 
gaiii ,  qredit  by  refining  upon  this  auftere  fyftem,  and  by  carrying 
it  torj^nie« degree  of  folly  and  extravagance;  and  t^s  exceffive 
i^gf^r  has-  frequently  recommended  them  more  than  any-  thing 
el(is  tathe  x^^j^  aod  veneration  of  the  commmi  people.^;;  ifr  r^^ 

^^^  A  MAN  of  rank  and  fortune,  is  by  his  (lation  the  diftinguilhedf^ 
member  of  ag^eat  fociety, .  who  attei^d  to  every  part  of  his  con-r 
du6t,  and  who  thereby  oblige  him  to  attend  to  every  part  of  it 
Mmielf.'    His  authority  and  coniideratipn  depend  very  much  upon '= 
the  refpe^l  which  this  fociety  bears  to  him*    He  d^re,  not^  dp  am- 
thing  which  wpuld   diigr^ce  or  diicredit  him  ij^.itp,  a«d,|^e  ^ 
obliged  to  a  yery  ftri^  ob^vatipn  of  that  fpecies  of  morals,  whe- 
tner liberal  or  auflere,  which  the  g^eral  confent  oft  this  focieky^ 
pre^ribes  to,  perfons  of  his  rank  and  fortune.    A  man  of  lovi^ 
^onditiorif.  oil  the  contrary,  ia  far  from  fadng;  a  ^inguiihed 
member  of  any  great  fociety.     While  he  remains  in  a  countiy 
village  his  conduct  may:  be  attended  to«  and  he  may  be  obliged  to  * 
attend  to  it  himfelf.    In  thisiituation,  and  in  thia  fituation  only, 
he  may  have  what  is  called  a  character  to  lofew    But  aafoon  as 
he  cftmes  into .  a  .great  city,  he  is  funk  in  obfcurity-and  idarknefs.  • 
His^. conduct  is  obferved  and  attended  to  by.  nobody,  and. lie  is- 
^refore  very  likely  to  neglect  it  himfelf;-  and  to  abandon  himfelC. 
to  every  fort  of  low  profligacy  and  vice.    He  never  emeiges^^  fo 
^le^lualiy  from^  this  county,  his  condud  never .  excites  fo  much  < 
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B  op  K  the  attention  6i  any  refpeftable  ibciety,  as  by  his  beoomin|^ 
the  member  of  a  fmall  religious  feft.  He  from  that  moment 
acquires  a  dq;ree  of  confideration  which  he  never  had  before. 
All  his  brother  fe£laries  are,  for  the  credit  of  the  &&,  inte- 
refbU  to  obferve  his  conduct,  and  if  he  ^ves  occafion  to  any 
fcandal/  if  he  deviates  very  much  from  thofe  atiftere  m6rals 
which  they  dmoft  always  require  of  one  another,  to  pwiilh  him 
by  what  is  always  a  very  fevere  punifhment,  even  where  no  dvil 
effe6ls  attend  it,  expulfion  or  excommunication  from  the  fe€t. 
In  little  religious  fe6b,  according,  the  morals  of  the  common 
people  have  been  almoft  always  remarkably  regular  and  orderly; 
generally  much  more  fo  than  in  the  eftablifhed  church.  The 
morals  of  thofe  little  feSts  indeed  have  frequently  been  rather  dif- 
agreeably  rigorous  and  unfocial. 

There  are  two  very  eafy  and  efFe£lual  remedies,  however,  by 
whofe  joint  operation  the  ftate  might,  without  violence,  corre^ 
whatever  was  unfocial  or  di&greeably  rigorous  in  the  morals  of 
all  the  little  fe£ts  into  which  the  country  was  divided. 

-  The  firft  of  thofe  remedies  is  the  ftudy  of  icience  and  |Jiilo* 
fophy,  which  the  flate  might  render  almoft  univerfal  among  all 
people  of  middling  or  more  than  middling  rank  and  fortune; 
not  by  ^ving  faiaries  to  teachers  in.  order  to  make  them  negli- 
gent and  idle,  but  by  inftituting  fome  ibrC  of  probation,  even  in 
the  higher  and  more  difficult  fciences,  to  be  undergone  by  every 
perfon  before  he  was  permitted  to  exercife  any  liberal  profeflion, 
or  before  he  could  be  received  as  a  candidate  for  any  honour- 
able office  of  truft  or  profit.  If  the  flate  impoied  upon  this 
order  of  men  the  neceffity  of  learning,  it  would  have  no  occafion 
to  give  itfelf  any  trouble  about  providing  them  with  proper 
teachers.  They  would  foon  find  better  teachers  for  themfUvet 
than  any  whom  the  (Ute  could  provide  for  them.  Science  it  the 
8  gi^eat 
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asu^dote  totf  thf  po^ti-of  entHufin^  and  foperftition  »  ai|d  G  H  A  B, 
.j,f^4iU.|hetfiijcapr  ranlM  pfcwfieople  ^were  fecjured  £rQin  it,   Urv-M 
^ie_^en9rr^nl^*cottld-nqt  bemiicfeefcpofed  toit»^^^^^^     i- '■■■iff^-^^'k. 

YiuTtf*  i^^ondcf  tltoie^remodies  is. tile  fneqoency : and  gaiety  of 
|!»l^diM<«6f=WW«:  11»«  il«!terby><ricou^  by  giving 

Allure  Uh^i^y  vtP  aU^thore  who  fiar  their  owa  intcroftx would  attempt, 
Jtf)if}i9\4  A?nc|al  or  iDdecency,  to  amufe  and  divert  the  people  by 
Jfm^iSSi*  poctiy*  mufic,  dancing ;  ]>y  r  allibrt»  ofndoaaiatic  repre- 
^n|i^tii90s,.and  exhilution^^  would  «a%  diffi)pat(9  in  ith&g^^ater 
pffftj/qf  them  ;that  melancholy  s^  glf^oimy.  fe^aiour.i  which  is 
^qjioft  ^ways  the  nurfe  of  popular  iuperftitipn  ,  and ,  entb^ 
l)^.  ifjPublic  dhrerfions  have  always  hfen  th«,  obfe^S'^f  Idrea4 
and  hatred,  to  all  the  fanatical  promoters  pf<.th<R|e  popular,  freiir 
zies.  The  gaiety  and  good  humour  which  thofe  diverfions  infpirc 
fiitere.  altogether  incenfiftent  with  that  temper  ^  mind,  )which 
^as  fitteft  for  their  purpofe,  or  which  they  could  beft  work  upon, 
dramatic  reprefentations  befides,  frequently-  expofing  their  aitificeiB 
to  public  ridicule,  and  fometimes  even  topubUc  execration,  w^re 
upon  that  account  more  than  all  other  diverfions  the  obje<^s  of 
tlwtr.pec«idrabhoixcnce;  •      -    '   ^^a^-m-.:^Q^i  ic.  5iirt  *^r|.  ,^ 

Iin  i  country,  where  the  law  favoured  xbc-tejusheh}  «if!<n# 
-bq(^>y  religion  .more  than  thofe  of  •another,  it'  would;  not  be 
»nece(iai7  that -any  of  them  fhould  ha««  any  particular  or  imme<- 
.diate  4epcn<lency  upon  the  fovereign  -  or  executive  -  power ;  oir 
.that /ihe  ihould  have  any  thing, to  do,  either <ia  appointing 
wor.in  difmifling  them  from  their  offices.  ^  Ii^  fuch.  a^^  lituation 
4tt!  would'  have  no  oocafioa  to  givseihimieif  any  concorii^  ab<mt 
llltpi^  .^rj(lier. than  to  keep  the  peace  among  them  in  the  fame 
,n^ner.9i8-t»mong  the  reft  of  his  fubjje^U;  that  is,  to  hinder -thdm  ' 
Jt'Qm.  .piNfeeuting*  'Sbufing,  or  opprefling  one  anotlier.  Sut  it 
4i|^(}fi;ite  otj^giiwife  in  CQUixtricJt  where  there  is  an  eftablifhed.  or 
A.n¥oL.  II.  Ddd  "^  governing  • 
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B QO K  governing  leligion.  The  fovereign  ,can  in  this  cafe  never  Be 
fecure,  unlds  he  has  the  means  of  influencing  in  a  confideraUc 
degree  the  greater  part  oi  the  teachers  of  that  relig^. 


Thb  deigy  of  every  eftabUlfaed  church  conftitate  a  great  incor* 
poration.  They  can  ad  in  concert,  and  purTue  their  intertft  upon  one 
plan  and  with  one  ipirity  a«  mudi  as  if  they  were  under  the  diite* 
tion  of  one  mani  and  they  are  freq^oently  too  under  fuch  daxtc-^ 
tion.  Their  intercft  as  an  incorporated  body  is  nevet  die  fame 
with  that  of  die  ibvereign,  and  is  fometimes  dire£tly  o]^>o(k&  to 
k.  Their  great  inter^  is  to  maintain  thdr  authoiity  with  the 
pe<^ej  and  this  authority  dq>end8  upon^  the  fuppofed  certain^ 
and  importance  of  the  whole  do6hine  which  diey  inculcate, 
and  upon,  the  fuppoied  neceflity  of  adopting  every  part;  of  it 
with  the  moft  implicit  fmth,  in  order  to  avoids  etemid  mifery.. 
Should  du  foverdgn  have  the  imprudence  to  a|^>ear  either 
lo  deride  or  doubt  himielf  of  the  mod  triflii^  part  of  their 
^o£trine,  or  from  humaiuty  attempt  to  prote£l  thole  who  did 
ddier  die  one  or  the  other,  the  pun^lious  hcmour  of  a  deigy  who 
haw  no  fort  of  dependency  upon  him,  is  immec&itdy  provoked 
to  profcribe  him  as  a  profane  perfon»  and  to  employ  all  the.  terrors 
of  religion  in  order  to  oblige  the  people  to  transfer  thnr  allegianca 
to  feme  more  orthodox  andobedient  piince.  Should  he  oppofe  any. 
«f  their  pretenfions  or  ufurpations,  the  danger  is  equally  great* 
The  pmces  who  have  dared,  in  this  manner  to  rebel  againftthe 
church,  over  and  above  this  cnme  of  rebdlion,  have  g^erally  been 
charged  too  with  the  additional  crime  of  herefy,.  not\irithftanding 
their  foteiftn  proteftations  of  their  faith  and  humble  fubmiifion  to 
every  tenet  which  fhe  thought  proper  ta  prefcribe  to  them.  But  the 
authority  of  religion  is  fuperior  to  every  other  authority..  The 
fears  which  it  fuggefts  conquer  all  other  fears.  When  the  author 
lifed  teachers  <^  religion  propagate  through  the  great  body  of  the 

people 
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people  doctrines  fbbverfive  of  the  authority  of  the  foverdgn,  it  is 
by  ^olence  only;  or  by  th3  force  of  aDianding  army,  that'he  can 
maintain  his  authority;  Even  a  ftanding  army  cannot  in  this  ca& 
give  him  any  lading  lecurity ;  becaufe  if  the  foldiers  are  not  foreign- 
ers, wfafich^  citi  feldolii  be^^hft  cafei  but  IraWii  froih  the  great  body 
of  the  people^  which  muft  alAsdftialways  be  the  tafe;  th^  are  likely 
to  be  foon  ^(MTupted :  by  tho(b  very  doctrines.  The  revolutions 
which  the  turbutence  of  the  Greek  clei^gy  was  continually  occalion*- 
ing  at  Conftantinoptfrds  long  aa  the  eaftem  empire  fubfiffed;  the 
convulfions  which,  during- the  course  of  ieverat  centuries,  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  Roman' deigy  was  continually  occt^oning  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  fufficiently  demonftrate  how  precarious  andinfe- 
cure  muft  always  be  the  fituation  of  the  fovereign  who  has  no  ^- 
per  means  of  influencing  the  cleigy  of  the  e(hd>liflied  and  govern- 
ing rdig^on  of  his  country.  .    -  ^. »    .,  .;   i   ,Nv 
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ARTictWi  cTfaith,  as  well  as  all  other  fpiritustl  matters,  it  is 
evident  enough,  tire  not  within  the  proper  department  of  a  tempo- 
ral fovereign.  Who,  though  he  may  be  very  well  quaHlied  for  pro- 
te£Hng,  is  feldom  ibppofed  to  be  fo  for  inftru£ting  the  people.  With 
regard  to  fuch  matters,  therefore,  his  authority  can  feldom  be 
fufficieiit  to  counterbalance  the  united  authority  of  die  clergy  of 
the  eftablilhed  church.  The  public  tranquillity,  however,  and  his 
own  fecurity,  may  frequently  depend  upon  the  do6lrines  which 
they  may  think  proper  to  propagate  concerning  fuch  matters.  As 
he  can  feldom  direftly  oppofe  their  decifion,  therefore,  with  proper 
weight  and  authority,  it  is  neceilary  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  influ- 
ence it ;  and  he  can  influence  it  only  by  the  fears  and  expedtations 
which  he  may  excite  in  the  greater  part  of  the  individuals  of  the 
order.  Thofe  fears  and  expeftations  may  confift  in  the  fear  of  depri- 
vation or  other  punifliment,  and  in  the  expectation  of  further  pre- 
ferment. 
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BOO K       i^  all  chriftian  churches  the  benefices  of  the  clergy  are  a  fort  of 
freeholds  which  they  enjoy,  not  during  plcafurc,..  but  during  life,  or 
good  behaviour.     If  they  held  them,  by  a  inore  precarious  tenure, 
and  were  liable  to  be  turned  out  upon  every  flight  difobligation 
either  of  the  fovereign  or  of  his  minifters^  it  would  perhaps  be 
impofllble  for  them  to  maintsdn  their  authority  with' the  people, 
who  would  then  confuler  them  as  mercenary  dependants  tipon^' the 
court,  in  tlie  fincerity  o£  whofe  inftru£lions  they  could  no  longer 
have  any  confidence.    But  fhould  the  fovereign  attempt  irregu- 
lady,  and  by  violence  to  deprive  any  number  of  cleigynen  of  their 
fieeholds  on  account,  peihaps,  of  their  having  propagated,  with 
more  than  ordinary  zeal,  fome  faf^iousor  feditious  dodtrine,  he 
would  only  render,  by  fuch  perfecution,  both  them  and  thdr  doc- 
trine ten  times  more  popular,  and  therefore  ten  times  more  trou- 
blefome  and  dangerous  than  they  had  been  before.  Fear  is  in  almoft 
all  cafes  a  wretched  inftrument  of  government,  and  ought  in  par- 
ticular never  to  be  eniployed  againlt  any  order  o£  men  who  have  the 
fmallefl  pretenfions  to  independency.    To  attem^  to  terrify  them 
ferves  only  to  irritate,  thdi:  bad  huraour,  and.  to  confirm  them  in 
an  oppoiition.  which  more  gfntle  ufage  perhaps  might  eafily  induce 
them  either  to  foften.  oc  to  lay  alide  altogether.  The  violence  which 
tlie  French  government  ufiially  employed  in  order  to  oblige  all  their 
parliaments  or  fovereign  courts  of  juftice  to  enregifter  any  unpo- 
pular edid,,  very  feldom  fucceeded.     The  means  commonly  em- 
ployed, however,  the  imprifonraent  of  all  the  refradory  members, 
one  would  think  were  forcible  enough.     The  princes  of  the  hou(e 
of  Steuart  fometimes  employed  the  like.means  in  order  to  influence 
fome  of  the  members  of  the  parliament  of  England.]^  and  they 
generally  found,  them  eq^aallyintra£table.  The  parliament  of  Eng- 
land is  now  managed  in  another  manner  j.  and  a.  very  fmali  expe- 
riment which  the  duke  of  Choifeul  made  about  twelve  years  ago. 
upon  the  parliament  of  Paris,  demonftrated  fuiflciently  that,  all  the 
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parliament*  of  France  might  have  been  raanagcil  ftlll  more  eafily   CHAP, 
in  the  fame  manner..    That  experiment  was  not  piufucd.     For 
though  management  and  perfuafion  are  always  the  eafiefl:  and 
the  fafeft  inftruments  of  government,  as  force  and' violence  are 
the  \yorft  and  the  mofli  dangerous,  yet  fuch,  it  feems/ is  the  natu- 
rftl  inlblence  of  man»  that  he  ahnoft  always  difdains.  to  ufe  the 
good  inftrument*  except  when  he  cannot  or  dare  not  uTe  the  bad 
one..  The  French,  government  could  and  [dui-ft  ufe  force,   and 
therefore  difdained  to  ufe  management  and  perfuafion.    But  there 
is  no  order  o£  men,  it  appears,  I  believe,^  from  the  experience  of  all 
ages^  upon  whom.it  is  fo  dangerous,^  or  rather  foperfe£^Iy  ruinous^ 
to  employ;,  force  and  violence,  a&  upon  the  refpei^ed  clergy  of  any 
eftablifhed  church.    The  ri^ts,.the  privileges,  the  perfonal  liberty 
of  every  individual  eccleiiaftic,  who  is  upon  good  terms  with  his 
owa order,. are  even  in  the  moft  defpotic  governments  more  re(pe£ted 
than  thofe  of  any  other  perfon  of  nearly  equal  raplc  and  fortune. 
It  is  fo  ia  every  gradation  of  defpotifin,.  from  that  of  the  gentle  and 
mild'g.Overnment  of  Paris,  to  that  of  th^  violent  and  furious  govern- 
ment of  Conftantinople.    But  though  tnis  order  of  men  can  fcarce 
ever  be  forced,  they  may  be  managed  as  eafily  as  any  other  -,.  and 
the  fecurity  of  the  fovereign,  as  well  as  of  the  public  tranquillity,, 
feems  to.  depend  very  much  upon  the  means  which  he  has  of 
managing  them  j  and  thofe  means  feem  to  confift  altogether  in  the 
preferment  which  he  has  to  beftow  upon  them.. 

In.  the  anticnt  conftitution  of  the  Roman  catholic  church,  the, 
bifhop  of  eadi  diocefe  was  de6ted  by  the  joint  votes  of  the  clergy, 
and.  of  the  people  of  the  epifcopal  city.  The  people  did  not  long. 
retaun-  their  right  of  election;  and  while  they  did  retain  it,  they/ 
almoft  always  a£ted  under  the  influence' of  the  clergy,  who  in  fuch. 
spiritual  matters  appeared'  to  be  their  natural  guides.  The  clergy^ 
]|o>arever,  foon  grew  weary  of  the  troubl9  of  managing  th^m,  and 
'  6  found; 
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found  it  eafier  to  ele£l  their  own  bifliops  themfelves.  The  abbot, 
in  the  fame  manner,  was  elected  by  the  monks  of  the  monaftery, 
at  leaft  m  the  greater  part  of  abbacies.  All  the  inferior  ecclefiafti- 
cal  benefices  comprehended  within  the  diocefe  were  cdlated  by  the 
biihop,  whf)  bieftowed  them  upon  fuch  ecclefiaftics  as  'fte^il^dhght 
proper.  All  churth  preferments  were  in  this  manner  Ik' th^'dif- 
pofal  of  ihe  church.  The  fovertign,  though  He  Wight  haMt  toil 
indireft  inllnente  in  thoft  elections,  and  though  it  was  fo^^^ 
ufiial  to  aik  both  Uis  conftnt  to  cleft,  and  his  appr6hation  6f  the 
eleftion,  yet  had  tio'direft  or  fufficient  means  of  managing  the 
clergy.  The  afttliitioh  of  eVery  clergyman  naturall/  ted  hiili^'to 
pay  court,  notfo  much  to  his  (bvereign,  as  to  lus  own  order*  ftoni 
which  only  he  could  C35>eet  preferment.  ><iii  *»fenom 

Throuoi^  the  greaier  part  of  £urope  the  l^ope  graHui^y  drew' 
tto  faimfelf  firft  the  collation  of  almoift  all  biflioprickg  and  abba- 
cies, or  of  what  were  -called  Confiftorial  benefices,  and  afterwards, 
by  various  ihachinatipns  and,  pretences^  of  the  greater  part  of  infe- 
rior benefices  compreliended  witliin  eacK  diocefe  i  little  more  being 
left  to  the  bifhop  than  what  was  barely  necdiary  to  give  him  ? 
decent  authority  with  His  own  clergy,  "bf  this  arrangement  the  con- 
ditidn  of  the  fbverei^  was  ftill  wcdethan  it  had  been  before.  The 
clergy  of  all  the  difTerent^dunti^esof  Europe  were  thus  formed  into 
a  fort  of  fpiritual  anhy,  cU^perfed  in  different  quarters  indee^,  but  of, 
which'ali  tlie  movements  and  operations  cpuld  now  be  directed  by 
one  head,  and  condufted  upon  one  uniform  plan.  The  clergy  of 
each  particular  country  msght  be  confidered  as  a  particular  detach-  . 
ment  of  that  araiy,  of  which  the  operations  could  eafily  be  fup-^ 
ported  8nd  feconded  by  all  the  other  detachments  quartered  in  the 
Afferent  countries  round  about.  Eadi  detachment  was  not  only 
independent  of  the  foveragn  of  die  country  in  which  it  was  quar* 
ttred,  an^  G^  which  it  was  maintained,  but  dependant  upoii  a 
'^''*^-V         *  foreign 
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foreign  foverdgn,  who  coald  at  any  time  turn  its  arms  agatnft  the  C  HA  P. 
foverdgn  of  that  particular  country,,  and  fupport  them  by  the 
•nns  of  all  tlie  other  detachments- 


Thosb  arms  were  the  mod  formidable  that  can  well  be  imaginedl- 
In  the  antient  ftate  of  Europe,  before  the  eftablilhment  of  arts 
andmanufa^hires,  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  gave  them  the  fame  fort 
of  influence  over  the  common  peoj^e^  which  that  of  the  great 
barons  gave  them  over  thrir  refpedtive  vaflals,  tenants,  and  retain- 
ers.   In  the  great  landed  eftates  wluch  the  miftaken  piety  both  of 
prince»  and  private  perfons  had  beftowed  upon  the  church,  jurif- 
di£lions  were  eftabliihed  oi  the  fame  kind  with  thole  of  the  great 
baitons ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon.  In  thole  great  landed  eftates,  the 
clergy  or  their  bailiffs  could  eafily  keep  the  peace  without  the  fup- 
port or  afliftance  either  of  the  king  or  of  any  other  perfon;  and 
nather  the  king  nor  any  other  perfon  could  keep  the  peace  there 
without  the  fupport  and  afliftance  of  the  clergy.    The  jurifiliaiona 
of  the  cIergy,.therefore,  in  thdr  particular  baronies  or  manors,  were 
equally  independent,  and  equally  exclufive  of  the  authority  of  ther 
king'K  courts*  as  thofe  of  the  great  temporal  lorda^    The  tenants  • 
of  the  deigy  were,  Bke  thofe  of  the  great  barons^  almoftall  tenants 
at  will,  entirely  dependent    upon*  their   immediate  lords,  and'> 
therefore  liable  to  be.  called -out  at  pleafure,  in  order  to  fight  iw. 
any  quarrel  in  which  the  dergy  might  think  proper  to  engage  them. 
Over  and  above  the  rents  of  thofe  eftates,  the  clergy-  pofleflTed,  in  the 
tythes,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  rents  of  all  the  other  eftates  in 
every  kingdom  of  Europe;    The  revenues  arifiiig  front  both  thofe  * 
fpecies  of  rent*  were,  the  greater  part  of  them,. paid. in  kind,  in' 
com,  wine,  cattle,  poultry,  6cc,    The  quantity  exceeded  greatly 
what  the  cleigy  could  thenyCblves  confume  ;  and  there  were  neither 
arts  nor  manu£a£hires  for  the  produce  of  which  they  could  exdiange  - 
the  furplus*    The  clergy  could  derive  advantage  from,  this  immenfer: 
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furplus  in  no  pther  way  than  by  employing  it,  as  the  great  t^aront 
employed  the  tike  Alfplus  of  their  revenues,  in  the  moft-  ^rofuft 
hofpitality,  and  in  the  moft  exteniive  eh^ty.  Both  the  horpitality 
and  the  charity  of  the  antient  clergy,  accordingly,  are  laid  to  have 
been  very  great.  They  not  only  maii^ained  almoft  the  whde  poor 
of  every  kingdom,  but  many  knights  and  gentlemen  had  frequently 
i^o  otlier  means  of  fubfiftence  than  by  travelling  about  from  mona- 
(Icry  to  mdnaAeiy,  under  pretence  of  devotion,  but  in  reality  to 
enjoy  the  hofpitality  of  the  clei'gy.  Tlie  retainers  of  foihe  parti- 
cular prelates  were  often  as  numerous  as  thole  of  the  greatcft  lay-* 
lords;  and  the  retainers  of  all  the  clergy  taken  togetl^er  wisre,  per* 
haps,  more  nuinerous  than  thofe  of  all  the  lay-lords.  There  was 
ahvays  much  more  union  among  the  clergy  than  among  the  lay- 
lords.  The  ibrmer  were  under  a  regular  difcipUne  and  fiibordina- 
tton  to  the  papat  authority.  The  latter  were  underno  legular  dif*^ 
cipline  or  futoi-din^ion,  but  almofl  always  equally  jealoipc  of  one 
ahother,  and  of  the  .king.  Though  the  tenants  and  retainers  of 
the  clergy,  therefore,  had  both  together  been  lefs  numerous  than 
thofe  of  the  great  lav-lords,  and  their  tenants  were  probably  much 
lefs  hunf^er6ui,  yet  their  nmon  would  have  rendered  theopi  more  for- 
midable. The  hofpitality  and  charity  of  the  clergy  too,  not  only 
gave  them'  the  command  of  a  ^reat  temporal  force,  but  ineijeafed 
very  much  the  weight  of  their  fpiiitual  weapons.  Thofe  virtues 
procured  them  the  higheft  refpe£l  and  veneration. an^ong  all  the 
i^ridfi  fft^kv  of  'peoplcu  of  whom  many  were  confhntly,  and 
ahfioft  all  occafionally^  fed  by  them.  Every  thing  belonging  or 
nelated  to  fo  populai-  an  order,  its  pofTeflions,  its  privileges,  its  doc- 
trines, necefTarily  appeared  facred  in  the  eyes  of  the  common  people, 
ahdi  eyery  violation  of  them,  whether  real  or  pretended,  the  highdl 
aft  of  facrilegious  wickednefs  and  prafiamenofs.  In  this  fliate  of 
things,  if  the  fovcreign  frc-iuently  found  it  difEcult  to  refifl  the  con- 
^eracy  of  a  few  of  the  great  nobility,  we  cannot  wonder  that  he 
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Ihduld  find  it  ftill  mare  ib  to  refift  the  united  force  of  the  dogy  CHAP. 
of  his  own  dominions  fuj^Knted  by  that  of  the  clei^  of  «U  the 
tieighbottring  dominions.    In  fuch  circumftances  the  wonder  ia^ 
not  that  he  was  ibmetimes  obtiged  to  yield*  but  that  he  ever  waa 
«ble  to  refift. 

Thb  privileges  of  the  clei^y  in  thole  anticnt  times  (which  to  m 
who  live  in  the  prefent  times  appear  the  moft  abfurd)  their  total 
exemption  from  the  iecular  juriidi£Uon,  for  example,  or  what  in 
England  was  called  the  benefit  of  clergy  $  were  the  natural  or  rather 
the  neceflvy  coniisquences  of  this  ftate  of  things.  How  dangerous 
muft  it  have  been  for  the  fovereign  to  attempt  to  punifh  a  clergy- 
man for  any  crime  whatever,  if  his  own  order  were  diipoied  to 
prote£fa  him,  «id  to  reprefent  either  the  proof  as  infufiicient  for 
tonviAimg  fo  holy  a  man,  or  the  punishment  as  too  ievere  to  be 
infii6tod  upon  one  whofe  perfon  had  been  rendered  facred  by  reli* 
g^oh.  The  fovereign  could,  in  fuch  circumftances,  do  no  better 
than  kave  lum  to  be  tried  by  the  ecclefia^al  courts,  who,  for  the 
honour  of  their  own  order,  were  interefted  to  reftrain,  as  much 
■^  paSSbht,  every  member  of  it  ftxun  committii^  enormous  crimes, 
or  even  boa^  giving  occafioa  to  fuch  grois  icaodal  as  might  di/guu 
the  B^di  of  the  people.  ^jj 


t'ifiii 


In  the  ftate  in  which  things  were  through  the  greater  part  oC 
Europe  during  the  .tenth,  eleventh,  twdfth  and  thirteenth.centurie8» 
and  lor  fomt  time  b(>th'before  and  after  that  period,  the  cpnftita- 
tion  of  the  church  of  Rorl^e  may  be  confidered  as  the  moft, formi- 
dable com:binalion  that  pver  was  formed  againft  the  authority  and 
fecurity  of  civil  govemihent,  as  well  as  againft  the  liberty,  reafoii 
and  happineyg  of  mankihd,  whidh  can  flourifti  otily  where  civil 
govemmbnt  is  able  to  proteft  them.  In  that  Conftitudon  the 
groileft  delufions  of  fuperffition  Were  fupported  in  fuch  a  manner  by 
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V  ^OIC  the  private  bterefti  of  fi^  groalt  a,  number  pf  pcq^ff  fis  pu^tj^^^m  of 
all  dfuiger  ftom  any  afllault  of  hwnaa  rniTpu :  |>ecmMi;,tkoug^  h^9lla 
reaibn  might  pcrlM{)«  have  been,  able  to  UQveil.  even  ^o  the  eyes  of 
the  common  people,  ibme  of  the  delnfioat  of  jfiiipecilbiiion  r  u 
could  never  have  diflblvcd  the  ties  of  private  intcreft.  Had  .th^s 
conftitution  been  attacked  by  no  other  enemies  but  the  fe;:ble 
efforts  of'himian  rcafiHi,  it  muft  have  endured  forever.  But  that 
immenTe  and  well  built  fabric,  which  all  the  wiidom  and  virtue  of 
man  couM  never  hcve  (haken,  much  lefs  have  over-turned,  was 
by  the  naturtd  oOvrtfe  of  things,  firft  weakened,  afterwards  in  part 
<!leftroyed,  andris  now  likely,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  centuries  morei 
pcthaps  to  ommblt  into  ruins  altogether.  jv  m  ' 

■'('TiK  gliMfoa^^iinplX>vements  of  arts,  manufafhires  and  cpm^* 
iheree,  the  fame' ciufts  which  dcftroyed  the  power  of  the  gx^X 
baronii  defhxiydl  in  the  iiime  manner,  through  the  greater  part  of 
Burope, 'the  vrtMjfe  temporal  powerof  the  clergy.  In  the  produce 
of'arts,nttDi|ifi6hises  wid  commerce,  the  clergy,  like  the  great 
baraku^;  found' fomething  for  which  they  could  exchange  their  rude 
produce,  and-  thereby  difcovsred  the  means  of  pending  thdfrl'y^ple 
revenues  upoa  their  own  perfons^  without  giving  any  confiderable 
ffaare  of  them  to  other  people.  Their  charity  became  gradua%  lefs 
eztenfive,  their  holpiitiality  left  liberal  or  lefs  profufe.  Their 
ittafiiecs'  betadie  confeqnently  leia  numerous,  fm4rb|y  rfdcigr^s 
dwiii^ed  away  idtogether^  The  clergy  too,  iika  the  great;  bgi^ooft 
wilbed'  to  get  a  better  rent  from  their  landed  eftates,  in  qrder  to 
•^id ik^  in^ thefame  manner,  upon^  the  grati^tion o^ tfactcown 
private  vanity  and  foUy^  But  tins  increase  of  ^ren^  cpiijkl  be  got 
dnlyby  granting' leaies  tp  their  tenants,  ,vv;i4o  d^vicby  became  in  a 
great  meaftire  independent  of  them*  T":  r>s  p^  Uicere^,  .viuch 
I  l^ouoft  the  inferior  rank^  of  people  tp  th?  ^^lei;gy,,,  ,were  in  this  man«. 
^er  gradttaUy  broken  and  difliblved.    They  we  fven,  bfoken  and 
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^lAblved  fboner  tH«tf  tlidfe ' Whkh  bo^d  tfibihiAe rankt  of  pcofjle  C»AP, 
tW  <ih^  g^t  Ijarorts  •  becHUftf  th*  bentflceM  of'  the  diurch  beii^,  the 
'l^teir  ^art  6f  *^*m,  mtifh  ftfitllcr  Aan  theeftates  of  thcfroat 
ISare^S,   the  •p*t>flfeflbf  of  each  benefice  was  much  (boner  able  to 
tj^riA  the  whole  6(  its  revenue  upon  his  own  perfbn.     I>uring  the 
jpeiifcr'pkri  dfAe  f6tirtcertth   and  6^enth  centf»nc»  the  power 
'bf'^thtf  V**  hafons  was,  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  in 
*fli)f  Vil^ur.    But  the  temporal  power  of  the  c&ergy,  the  abfelutk 
tbhif^ilid  ^luch  they  had  once  had  over  ihe  great  body  of  the 
'l^^lb/Waf  very  much  decayed.    The  power  of  the  diopek  was  by 
*ffi«'t5ri»ift  very  nearly  reduced  through  the  greater  part  of  Eurt)|>»c 
to  what  arofe  from  her  fpiritual  authority  j  and  even  that  %iritiia' 
authority  was  much  weakened  when  it  ceafcd  to  be  fuppoited  by  the 
charity  tod  hoiintality  of  the  clergy.    The  in^oto  ranks  of  people 
'iotcilori^r  looked  upon  that  order,  as  they  had  <ioae  before,  m  tha 
'tomfdrterS  of  their  diftrefs,  and  the  rel  evers  of  their  indigence. 
Oh  the  contrary,  they  were  provoked  and  difj^iiftod  by  the  vani^, 
luxury,  and  expence  of  the  richer  clergy,  who  appeared  to  fpeinl 
^iipoii  thiir  own  pleafures  what  had  always  bflfoi«^beca«egaiided.M 
■•'ttfeimtiiitidliy'Of  thejpoor*     •>tf^h-iiovoji,i,  n^itdi  hrs.  ,;3i,:)Pi«|- 
9ldi;'i3hi)nu>  yn>.  SiiUV^Q.  ni%.'4;    -        ,.j"kj  cw>    "^tbncnn  z'lvr  '•■rr 
*^'  li^'this  fitu^on  of  things,  the  fovereigns  in  the  diflesent  itttes 
of  Europe 'endeavoured  to  recover  the  influence  which,  thfy  had* 
dtiile  had  i^  the^fpofel  of  the  greatbencfias  of  thechurdhfby- 
procurihg  to  ihd'cteans  and  chapters  of  each  diocefe  the  reftora- 
tipncff  their  antient  right  of  eleding  the  biflio^,  and  to  the  monks 
of  edch  abbacy  that  of  elefHng  the  abbot.    The  le^ftabliftiiilg 
6f  this  l^htient  order  wa»  the  obje£b  of  feveral  ftatutes  ena£ted  in 
EhglaVid  during  the  courfe  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  of  the 
pragmatic  fan6lion  eftablifhed  in  France  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
order  t6  ivndir  the  dieflion  Vilid,  it  wasnece(Cu7  thatthordveragn 
(houldhoth  confenito'h'  Jbefore<^hand,  and  afterwards a^^ptpve  of 
■  ^  E  e  e  2      \.  the 
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B  op  K  the  perfan  eleded ;  and  though  fh&  election  wa» Hill  foj^oftd  t(S^|te 
free,  he  had,  however,  all  the  indirect  means^^ which, his'(Uttiiri(m 
necellaKily  ai&rded  hux>  of  inSuencing  the  clergy  in  his  own  ^okm^ 
nioDs^  Other  regulations  of  a  fimilar  tendencj  ^)ircjre  eftabUlhed  iH' 
other  parts  of  Europe.  But  the  power  of  the^  pope  in  the  eollatiot^' 
of  the  great  benefices  of  the  church  feemt,  hefore  the  neibprnatton;' 
to  luve  been  no  where  Co  efFedt^ally  and  fp  univerfeHy  reftrained  as 
in  France  and  E^giand.  The  Concordat  afterwardSj,  in  fih^  Axteenth 
r:eiitu£y»  gare  to  the  kings  of  France  the  abfolute  fight  of  prefenl^' 

^  to  aH  th^  gre&t  and  confiftojial  benefices  of  the  Qalficaii 
church*  '^  f'3"^  "^■^-%*'  pa^,^eJ5.^,_J^:l^*f/H^l:^^.:yl^^v,«^I^i4i      wju  ^tu 

"Since  the  eftabfilhhient  of  the  Pragmatic  fan£lion  and  of  the 
Cealcordat,  the  elergy  of  France  have  in  general  fhown  lefs  re/pe^' 
to  the  decrees  of  the  papftl  Court  than  th6  clergy  of  anj  bthei»* 
cathoHc  country,  fti  atl  the  difputci  which  their  Sovereign  has  had 
wilJi  the  pope,  they  hlv^  idfoioift  cohftantly  taken  party  with  the 
iermer.  TWs  iftdepijndettCy  of  the  clergy  of  France  upon  the 
ctrarlrof  R6itte,fttfm8  to  be  principally  founded  upon  the  Pragmatic 
fan£tion  and  the  Concordat.  In  the  earlier  periodiB  of  the  monarchy, 
the- clergy  of  France  appear  to  have  been  as  much  devoted  to  the 
pope  a»thofe  of  any  other  country.  When  Robert,  the  iecond  Prince 
of  theCapctianiace,  wasmoft  unjuftly  excommunicated  by  the  court 
of  Rome,  his  own  feivants,.  it  is  iaid,  threw  the  victuals  which 
came  from  his  table  to  the  dogs,  and  refufed  to  tafle  any  thing 
themfelves  which  had  been  polluted  by  the  conta£):  of  a  perfon  in 
his  fituation.  They  were  taught  to.do  fo,  it  may  very  fafely  be  pre- 
fiuned,  by  the  clergy  of  lusowa  dominions.  ' 

The  claim  of  collating  to  the  great  benefices  T)f  the  church,,  a 
claim  in  defence  of  which  the  court  of  Rome  had  frequently  ihaken 
and  fpmetimes  overturned  the  thi»nes  of  £>me  of  the  greateft  fove- 

reignsh 
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fftiiglHi:  in  Ghtift^doin.  WW  in  this  manner  either  rdlrained  or  C-KAPw 
.j>e4ili?^i  orgiv«ni  up  altogether,  in  many  different  parts  of  Europe, 
ey^lf,  boforc  the  fume  «f  the  refoi^mation.  As  the  clergy  had  now 
lefsi^O^'^iQQCe  over  the  people^  fo  the  Hate  had  more  influence  over 
the  clergy.  I'hc  clergy  therefore  had  both  lefe  power  and  Icfa 
incUn^ation  to  diilurb  the  ftat««  thnnhotij  io  83')ii3nad  Juvijj  ^^rij  lo 

,iThb  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome  was  in  tlijs  ftate  of.declen- 
iion  when  the  difputes  which  gave  birth  to  the  reformation  began  in 
Germany,  and  loon  fpread  them&Wes  through  every  part  of  Europe* 
The  new  doftrines  were  every  where  received  with  a  high  degree  of 
popular  favour.     They  were  prc^)agated  with  all  that  enthufiaftic 
zeal  which  commonly  animates  the  fpirit  of  p^ty  when  it  attacks 
eftablifhed  authority.    The  teachers  of  thofe  dodlrines,   though 
perhaps  in  other  refpedts  not  more  learned  than  many  of  the  divines 
who  defended  the  eflabliilied  church,  feemin  general  to  have  been 
better  acquainted  with  ccclefia^ioal  hifloiy,,  and  with  the  origin 
and  progrefs  of  that  fy(\em  of  opinions  upon  which  the  authority  ofi 
the  church  was  eflabliflied,  and  they  had  thereby  fome  advantage  in 
abnoft  every  diipute^    The  aufterity  of  their  manners  gave  them* 
authority  with  the  conamon  people,  who  contrafted  tlie  flri6t  regul^- . 
rity  o£  their  conduft  with  the  diforderly  lives  of  th?  greater  part  of, 
tlieir  own  clergy.     They  poflefTed  too  in  a,  much  higher  degiee  than , 
their  adverfaries,  all  the  aits  of  popularity  and  of  gaining  profe* 
lytes,  arts  which  the  lofty  and  dignified  fons  of  the  church  had  long  . 
neglected,  as  being  to  them  in  a  great   meafurc   ufelefs.     The 
reafon  of  the  new  doftrlnes    recommended  them  to  fome,  their , 
novelty  tomany  ;  the  hatred  arid  contempt  of  the  cflabliHied  clergy  ■ 
to  a  (till  greater  number  i  but  the  zftalous,  paffionate  and  fanatical, 
though  frequently  coarfe  and  ruflic  eloquence  with  which  they  were 
almofl  every  where  inculcated,,  recommended  them  to  by  far  the 
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THE.fiJccefe  of  the  hwr  doctrines  Iwas  almoffc  evei^  where  fiy 
great*  that  the  prifflpes  tanhoa^  tliat3binei^hap{»ned  to' be  on  had 
terms  with  the  court  of  Rome^  iWeare  <  by  >  theans  of  i  them  «a6ly 
enabled*  iii >their  own  dominions,  to  over'-tum  the  church,  wluch 
having  loft  the  re^eft  and  venerationi  ^  of  the  info^ior  ranks  of 
people,  could  make  fcarce  any  refiftance.  The  court  (^  Rome  bad 
difobllged  fome  of  the  fmaller  princes  in  the  northern  parts' ^  of 
Germany,,  whom  it  had  probably  confidered  as  too  inlignififcant 
to  be  wort)i  tlie  managing.  They  univerfally,  therefore,  efl;abti(hed 
the  reformaddn  in  itheir  own  dominions.  The  tyranny  of  C2kri£* 
tlern  II.  and  of  Troll  archbifhop  of  Upfal,  enabled  Ouftavus 
Vafa  to  expel  them  both  from  Sweden.  The  pope  favoured  the 
tyrant  and  the  archbifliop,  and  Guftavus  Vafa  found  no  diffieiilty 
in  eftabliftiing  the  rifbrmation  in  Sweden.  Chriftiern  11.  %as 
afterwards  dcpwed  from  the  throne  of  Denmark,  where  his  cort-i 
dutSt  had  rendered  him  as  odious  as  in  Sweden.  The'  po^^^ 
however^  w^.  Ik^H  difpofed  to  favour  him,  and  Frederic  of  Hol- 
ftein,  who,  ljifv|t  mounted  tlie  throne  in  his  ftead,  revenged  hirofclf 
by  foUpwii^g^thVi^xarpple  of  Guftavus  Vafa.  The  maglftrates  of 
Bfiri)e  and  Zijirich>  4/vho  h^d  no  particular  quarrel  writh  the  pope, 
cftabUihed  with  great  eafe  the  reformation  in  their  refpedtive 
cantons,  whe^ie  juft  before  ibme  of  the  clergy  had,  by  an  impofture 
fQmew;ha,t  i:rofler  than  ordinary*  rendered  the  whole  order  both 
odwus.and,  contemptible.  ,      ,   - 

'In  tins  criticat  lituation  of  its  affairs  the  papal  court  Was  ^t 
rutRcietit  pains  to  cultivate  the  friendfhip  of  the  powerful  fove* 
ir^igns  of  France  and  Spain,  of  whom  the  latter  Was  at  that  tirifie 
emperor  of  Germany.  With  their  afllftance  it  was  enabled/ 
though  not  witliout  great  difficulty  and  much  bloodfhed*  either  to 
fupprefs  altogether  or  to  obftruit  very  mucK  the  prpgrefs  of  the 
-'*%■ .      •    ,1  V  ,     .  ...      j^  ^gj  -gu  etiough"  inclined  tdo 


reformation  in  their  dominions. 


to  be  complaifant  to  the  kihg  of  England.    But  frorft  tiie  drctrAti'- 
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ftancea  of  the  tinics  ib  cooH  not  be  Co  without  giving  offence  tb  a  C  H  A  P. 
fttU  greater  fovercigp>  CharieiVi  king  of  Spain  and  emperor  of  '* 
Germany .(  Henry  VIILfdia'ordingly,  though  he  did  not  embrace 
himfelf  the  greater  part  of  the  do6t:rines  of  the  reformation,  was 
yet  enabled,  by  the  general  prevalence  of  thofc  doctrines,  to  fiip^^ 
prefs  all  the  monafteiies,  and  to  aboliih  the  authority  of  the 
church  of  Rome  in  his  dominions.  That  he  ftiould  go  fo  far, 
though  he  went  no  further,  gave  fome  fatisfaftion  to  thp  patrons 
of  tlie  reformation,  who  having  got  pofTeffion  of  the  government 
in  theragn  of  his  fon  and  fuccefTor,  completed  without  any  dif^ 
ikulty  the  work  whidi  Henry  VIII.. had  begmii.    u  bm.  .a  n.-jn: 
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.Ail  fome  countriesj  as  in  Scotland;  where  the  goyemment  was 
weak,  unpopular,  and  not  very  firmly  eftabliflied,  ^hei ,  reforma- 
tvon  was  ftrong  enough  to  overturn,  not  only  the-thurcb^^^^  j^ft 
ft9^  )ikewifc  foe  attempting  to  fupport  the  church.  1^,,., ,   i^^i  £j,^. 
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'"iVo'Na  the  followers  of  the  reformafiohl^'^A^iperiy'  iti '^irt&S 
^lii^ent  countries  of  Europe,  there  was  no  general  tribuniil 
which^  like  that  of  the  court  of  Rome,  or  ail  oecumenicaL  coun- 
Cili  could  fettle  all  difpute»  among  them,  and  with  irrefiftable 
authority  prefcribe  to  all  of  them  the  precife  limits  of  orthodoxy. 
When  the  followers  of  the  reformation  in  one  countiy,  therefore, 
halppened  to  differ  from  their  brethren  in  another,  as  they  llail  no 
common  judge  to  appeal  to,  the  difpute  could  never  be  deddiKl> 
and  many  fuch  diiputes  arofe  among  them.  Thofe  concerning,  the 
government  of  the  church,  and  the  right  of  conferring  eccle* 
fiaftical  benefices^  were  perhaps  the  mod  interel!l-ing  to  the  peace 
^nd  welfare  of  civil  fbciety.  They  gave  birth,  accordingly  to  the 
tyvo  principal  parties  or  fcfts  among  the  followers  of  the  refor^ 
mation,.  the  Lutheran  and  Calviniftic  fe6ls,  the  only  fe6ls  among 
them,,  of  whijQh  the,  dodrine  and  difcipline  have  ever  yet  been 
cftabUihed  by J^w  rn^any  part  of  Europe,,  ^^j!^  ot  'a^fiiBfimi -I  :* 
.•  :;;:  -  '     Thk 
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The  followers  of  Luther,  together  with  what  is  called  the 
church  of  England,  preferved  more  or  lefs  of  the  epifcopal  go- 
yernment,    eftablifhed  fubordination  among  the  clergy,  gave  the 
foverelgn  the  dlfpofal  of  all  the  bifhopricks,  and  other  confiftorial 
benefices   within  his  dominions,   and  thereby  rendered   him  the 
real  head  of  the  church;  and  without  depriving  the  biihop  <^ 
the  right  of  collating  to  the  fmaller  benefices  within  his  diocefe,  ' 
they,   even  to  tliofe  benefices,  not  only  admitted,   but   favoured 
the  right  of  prefentation  both  in  the  fovereign  and  in  all  other 
lay-patrons.      This   fyftera  of  church    government    was    from 
the  beginning  favourable  to  peace  and  good  order,  and  to  fub- 
miffion  to  the  civil  fovereign.     It  has  never  accordingly  been  the 
occafion  of  any  tumult  or  civil  commotion  in  any  country  in 
which  it  has  once  been  eftablifhed.    The  church  of  England  in 
particular  has  always  valued  herfelf,  with  great  reafon,  upon  the 
unexceptionable  loyalty  of  hei*  principles.     Under  fuch  a  govern- 
ment the  clergy  naturally  endeavour  to   recommend  themfelves 
to  the  foverdgn,  to  the  court,  and  to  the  nobility  and  gentiy  of 
the  country,  by   whofe  influence  they  chiefly  expe£t  to  obtain 
preferment.    They  pay  court  to   thofe  patrons,  fometimes,  no 
doubt,  by  the  vileft   flattery  and  affentation,   but  frequently  too 
by  cultivating  all  thofe  arts  which  befl:  deferve,  and  which  are 
therefore  moft  likely  to  gain  them  the  efleem  of  people  of  rank 
ffiid  fbrtsne ;  by  their  knowledge  in  all  the  diflerent  branches  of 
uleful  and  ornamental  learning,  by  the  decent  liberality  of  their 
manners,  by  the  focial  good  humour  of  their  converfation,  and  by 
their  avowed  contempt  of  thofe  abfurd  and  hypocritical  aufteritics 
which  fanatics  inculcate  and  pretend  to  praftife,  in  order  to  draw 
upon  themfelves  the  veneration,  and  upon  the  greater  part  of  men 
of  rank  and  fortune,  who  avow  that  they  do  not  praftife  them, 
the  abhorrence  of  the  common  people.     Such  a  clergy,  however, 
while  they  pay  their  court  in  this  manner  to  the  higher  ranks  of 
life,  arc  very  apt  to  ncglc61  altogether  the  means  of  maintaining 
6  their 
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thoir  iofluence  tqid  authority  with  the  lower.  They  are  Ijitened  CH-AP. 
to,  efteeni€4  a^fl  reQ)e£led  by  their  fuperiors ;  but  before  th^ 
inferiors  they  are  i^e<]^jaently  incapaUe  of  defending,  efie.ft.u^ly 
and  to.  tihe  ^onviftion  of  fuch  hearers^  their  own  fober  and  mOf 
derate 'do^^'ui^  ?S^A  ^^  ^^  ignorant  enthufiail  who  chnfes 
to  attack  them.  .  ,0^^^  mi^tf^i^  'hm  ■.^m^^ffSpj^svU  ite#  im 

,i.,THx  fojlowers  of  Zuinglius,  or  more^roperJythoCe  of  Calvin# 
on  the  ji^Qntcary,  beftowed  i^on  the  people  of  each  parilh»  whenever 
the  church  became  vacant,  the  right  of  ele^ng  their  own  pallor  ; 
and  eftabUfhed  at  the  fiime.time  the  moft  perfefl  equality  among 
the  clergy.  The  former  part  of  this  inftitution,.  as  long  as  it 
remained  in  vigour,  feeo^s  to  have  been  productive  of  toothing  but 
dlTorder  and  confufion*  and  to  have  tended  equally  to  cprrupt  the 
mprals  both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people.  The  latter  jpart 
feeras  never  to  have  had  s^y  effe£|t«  but  wlp^  -w;ejre  p9i^c6lij 

*  As  long  as  the  people  of  eacn  pjtriih  preiervea  the  right  dt 
6le£ting  their  own  paffors,  they  aaed  almotl  always  under  the 
influence  of  the  clergy,  and  generally  of  thd  fnoft  fadtidus  and 
fanatical  of  the  order.  The  clergy,  in  order  to  prefefve  their 
influence  in  thofe  popular  eleflions,  became,  of  affefttd  to1)ecomc 
many  of  them,  fanatics  themfelves,  encoiiraged  fanaticlfm  among 
the  people,  and  gave  the  preference  almoft  always  to  the  moft 
fematical  candidate.  So  fmall  a  matter  as  the  appointment  of  a 
pa^iih  prieft  occaiioncd  almoft  always  a  violent  conteft,  not  only 
in  one  pariOi,  but  in  all  the  neighbouring  parilhes,  who  feldom 
faUcd  to  take  party  in  the  quarrel.  When  the  parifti  happened  to 
be  iituated  in  a  great  city,  it  divided  all  the  inhabitants  into  two 
parties  ;  and  when  that  city  happened  either  to  conftitute  itfelf  « 
little  republic,  or  to  be  the  head  and  capital  of  a  little  republic, 
as  is  the  .caife  with  many  of  the  confiderable  cities  in  Switzerland 
and  Holland,  every  paltry  dilpute  of  this  kind,  over  and  above 
Vol.  II.  F  f  f  exafpeiating 
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B  o  O  K  exafperating  the  animofity  of  all  their  other  faftions,  threatened 
to  leave  behind  it  both  a  new  fchifm  in  the  church,  and  a  new 
faftion  in  the  (late.  lit  tliofe  fmall  republics,  therefore,  tht 
magiftrate  very  foon  found  it  neceflary,  for  the  fake  of  preferving 
the  public  peace,  to  aflumc  to  himfelf  the  right  of  prefenting  to 
all  vacant  benefices.  In  Scotland,  the  moft  extenfive  country  in. 
which  this  prefbyterian  form  of  church  government  has  ever  been, 
eftablifhed,  the  rights  of  patronage  were  in  efFeft  abolifhed  by 
the  a6t  which  eftlabliflied  prefbytery  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  William  III.  That  aft  at  leaft  put  it  in  the  power  of  certain 
daffes  of  people  in  each  parifh  to  purchafe  for  a  very  fmall  price 
the  right  of  elfefting  their  own  paftor.  The  confliturion  which 
this  a6l  eflablifhed"  was  allowed  to  fubfift  for  about  two  and. 
r  twenty  years,  but  was  abolifhed  by  the  loth  of  queen  Ann,  ch.  12. 
on  account  of  the  confufions  and  difbrders  which  this  more  popul^h:. 
mode  of  eleftion  had  almoft'  every^-  where  occafioned.  In  fo  ex>- 
tenfive  a  country  as  Scotland,  however  j  a  tumult  in -a-  remote 
parifh  was  not  fo  likely,  to  give  diflurbance  to  government,  as  in- 
a  fmallerftate.  The  loth  of  queen  Ann  reflored  the  rights  of 
patronage.  But  though  in  Scotland  the  1^  gives  the  benefice 
without  any  exception  to  the  perfon  .prefented  by  the.  patron  j  yet 
the  church  requires  fometimes  (for.fhe  has  not  in  this  refpedl  been 
very  uniform  in  her  decifions)  a  certain  concurrence  of  the  peo- 
ple, before  fhe  will  confer  upon  the  prefentee  what  is .  called  the 
cure  of  fouls,  or  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdi6tion  in  the  parifh.  She 
fometimes  at  leaf!;,  from  an  affefled  concern  .for  the  peace  of  the  pa- 
rifh, delays  the  fettlement  till  this  concurrence  can  be  procured.  The 
private  tampering  of  fome  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  fometimes 
to  procure,  but  more  frequently  to  prevent  this  concurrence,  and 
the  popular  arts  which  they  cultivate  in  order  to  enable  them  upon 
fuch  occafions  to  tamper  more  effefhially,  are  perhaps  the  caufes 
which  principally  keep  up  whatever  remains  of  the  old  fanatical, 
fpirit,  either  in  the  clergy  or  in  the  people  of  Scotland. . 
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.■*  The  equality  which  the  prelbyterian  form  of  church  govern-  C  HA  P. 
ment  eftablifhes  among  the  clergy,  confifts,  firft,  in  the  equality 
of  authority  or  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiflion ;  and,  fecondly,  in  the 
equality  of  benefice.  In  all  prefbyterian  churches  the  equality  of 
authority  is  perfe61: :  that  of  benefice  is  not  fo.  The  difference 
however,  between  one  benefice  and  another,  is  feldom  fo  confi- 
derable  as  commonly  to  tempt  the  poffefTor  even  of  the  fmall 
benefice  to  pay  court  to  his  patron,  by  the  vile  arts  of  flattery 
and  aflentation,  in  order  to  get  a  better.  In  all  the  prefbyterian 
churches,  where  the  rights  of  patronage  are  thoroughly  efla- 
blifhed,  it  is  by  nobler  and  better  arts  that  the  eftablifhed  clergy  in 
general  endeavour  to  gain  the  favour  of  their  fuperiors ;  by  their 
learning,  by  the  irreproachable  regularity  of  their  life,  and  by  the 
faithful  and  diligent  difcharge  of  their  duty.  Their  patrons  even 
frequently  complain  of  the  independency  of  their  fpirit,  whicli 
they  are  apt  to  conftrue  into  ingratitude  for  pafl  favours,  but 
which  at  worft  perhaps  is  feldom  any  more  than  that  indiffer- 
ence which  naturally  arifes  from  the  confcioufnefs  that  no  further 
favours  of  the  kind  are  ever  to  be  expected.  There  is  fcarce 
perhaps  to  be  found  any  where  in  Europe  a  more  learned,  de- 
cent, independent,  and  refpe£labie  fet  of  men,  than  the  greater 
part  of  the  prefbyterian  clergy  of  Holland,  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, and  Scotland.  ,, .    ,,  .  >.,,,.,  .,.,.; 

Where  the  church  benefices  are  all  nearly  equal,  none  of 
them  can  be  very  great ,  and  this  mediocrity  of  benefice,  though 
it  may  no  doubt  be  carried  too  far,  has,  however,  fome  very 
agreeable  efFe£ls.  Nothing  but  the  moft  exemplary  morals  can 
give  dignity  to  a  man  of  fmall  fortune.  The  vices  of  levity  and 
vanity  neceffarily  render  him  ridiculous,  and  are,  beildes,  almofi 
as  ruinous  to  him  as  they  are  to  the  common  people.  In  his  own 
conduft,  therefore,  he  is  obliged  to  follow  that  fyftem  of  morals 
which  the  common  people  refpe6l  the  moft.  He  gains  their  efteeni 
c/*  *.  F  f  f  2  and 
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^  ^yP^  and  aflfeftion  by  that  plan  of  lifc  which  his  own  inteneft  and  fitua- 
tion  would  tead  him  to  foUow\.  Tbe  common  peopfe  look  tipoa 
kfim  with  that  kindnefe  with;  which  we  naturally  regard  one  who 
approaches  (bmewhat  to  one  own  condition,  but  who,  we  think*^ 
eoghC^  to  be  in  a  higher.  Their  kiodneiii!  naturally  pvovokosi  his 
kindnefii  He  becomes  canfol  to  inftra£)!  tjwm>  and  attentive,  to 
ailift  and  relieve  them.  He  does  not  even  defpife  the  prejudices 
of  people  who  are  di^oCed  to-be  fa  favourable  to  hmi,  and. sunrei! 
treats  them  widi  tfaafe  contemptnous  and  arrogant  airs  which  we 
fb  ofttn  meet  with:  m  the  proud  dignitariesr of  ofmldzt  and  wdl* 
endowed  churches.  The  preibyterian  ckrgy,  accordingly,  have 
more  influence  over,  the  minds  o^  the  coflomion  peopbi  than  per-* 
haps  the  clergy  of  any  other  eftablifhed  church.  It  is  accordmgly 
in  pre^byterian  countries  <mly  that  we  ever  find  the  common  people 
converted,  without  perfecution,  comptetely»  and  air^olt  to  a-man, 
to  the  eAabli(hedchttrch« 


•  I»  countries  where  church  benefices  are  the  greater  part  of  them 
very  moderate,  a  chair  in  a  univci-fity  is  generally  a  better  eAabhfh- 
ment  than  a  church  benefice.  The  univerfities  have,  in  this  cafe, 
the  picking  and  chufing  of  their  members  from  att  the  churchmen 
of  the  country,  who,  in  ever^  country,  conftitote  by  £u"  the  moft 
numerous  clafs  of  men  of  letters.  Where  church  benefices,  on 
the  contraiy,  are  many  of  them  very  confid<;rable,  the  church  natu- 
rally draws  from  the  univcrffties  the  greater  part  of  then*  eminent 
men  of  letters ;  who  generally  find  fome  patron  who  does  himfclf 
honour  by  procuring  them  church  preferment.  In  the  former  fitua- 
tion  we  are  likely  to  find  the  imiverfities  filled  with  the  mofl  emi- 
nent men  of  letters  that  are  to  be  fbnnd  in  'die  country.  In  the  lat- 
ter we  are  likely  to  find  few  emiheiit  men  among  them,  and  thofib 
few  among  the  youngeft  members  of  the  focicty,  who  are  likely 
too  to  be  drained  away  from  it  before  they  can  have  acquired  cxpe- 
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I  iencc  and  knowledge  enough  to  be  of  much  ufc  to  it.  It  is  ob-  CHAP, 
fcrvcd  by  Mr.  de  Vohaire  that  father  Pone?  a  jefuit  of  no  great 
eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters,  was  the  o*.  /  prbfcflbr  they  had 
ever  had  m  France  whofe  works  were  worth  the  reading.  In  a 
country  which  has  produced  fo  many  eminent  men  of  letters,  it 
muft  s^|>pcar  ibmewhat  fingolar  that  fcarce  one  of  them  fliould 
have  been  a<  pcofeflbr  in  a  univerfity.  The  famous  GaflTendi  was, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  Ufc,  a  profefTor  in  the  univerfity  of  Aix. 
Upon  the  ficft  dawning  of  his  genius  it  was  reprefented  to  him 
that  by  gping  into  the  church  he  could  eafi^ly  find  a  much  more 
quiet  and  comfortable  fiibfiftence,  as  well  aa  a  better  fituation  for 
purfuing.  his  ftudies;  and  he  immediately  followed  the  advice.  The 
obTervadon  of  Mr.  de  Voltaire  may  be  applied,  I  believe^  not  only 
to  France,  but  to  all  other  Roman  catholic  countries.  We  very 
rarely  find,  in  any  of  them,  an  eminent  man  of  letters  who  is  a 
profelToc  ia  a  univerfity^  except^  perhaps,  in  the  profeillons  of  law 
and  pl\y£c}  profefilous  from  which  the  church  is  not  Co  lihely  to 
draw  them.  After  the  church  of  Rome,  that  of  England,  i»  by 
far  the  richeft  and  beft  endowed  church  in  Chriflendom.  In  Engr 
land,  accordingly,  therchurch  is  continually  draining  the  univerdties 
of  aii  their  bed  and  aUeft  members ;  and  an  old  college  tutor, 
who  i&  known  and  diilinguifhed  in  Europe  as  an  eminent  man  of 
letters,  is  as  rarely  to  be  found  there  as  in  any  Roman  catholic 
country.  In  Geneva,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  proteftant  cantons 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  protectant  countries  of  Germany,  in  Hoi- 
land»  in  Scotland,  in  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  the  moft  eminent  men 
of  letta's  wliom  thofe  countries  have  produced,  have,  not  all  indeed, 
but  the  far  greater  pait  of  them,  been  profefibrs  in  univeiTities.  Ia 
thofe  countries  tlie  univerfities  are  continually  draining  the  church, 
of  all  its  moft  eminent  rc-en  of  letters.  , ^^^?^  . 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that,  if  we  e*e6pfe 
the  poets,  a  few  orators,  and  a  few  hiftorians,  the  far  greater  part 
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BOOK  of  the  other  eminent  men  of  letters,  both  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
appear  to  have  been  either  public  or  private  teachers  i  generally 
either  of  philofophy  or  of  rhetoric.  This  remark  will  be  found  to 
hold  true  from  the  days  of  Lyfias  and  Ifocrates,  of  Plato  and 
Ariftotle,  down  to  thofe  of  Plutarch  and  Epiftetus,  of  Suetonius 
and  Quintilian.  Several  of  thofe  whom  wc  do  not  know  with 
oertainty  to  have  been  public  teachers,  appear  to  have  been  private 
tutors.  Polybius,  we  know,  was  private  tutor  to  Scipio  ^milia- 
nus.  Dionyfius  of  HalicamafTas,  there  are  fome  probable  reafons 
for  believing,  was  fo  to  the  children  of  Marcus  and  Quintus  Cicero. 
To  impofe  upon  any  man  the  neccffity  of  teaching,  year  after  year, 
any  particular  branch  of  fcience,  feems,  in  reality,  to  be  the  moft 
dfeflual  method  for  rendering  him  completely  mafler  of  it  him- 
felf.  By  being  obliged  to  go  every  year  over  the  f&r.ie  ground,  if 
he  is  good  for  any  thing,  he  neceflarily  becomes,  in  a  few  years, 
well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  it :  and  if  upon  any  particular 
point  he  (hould  form  too  hafty  an  opinion  one  year,  when  he  comes 
in  the  courfe  of  his  leflures  to  re-confider  the  fame  fubjeA  the  year 
thereafter,  he  is  veiy  likely  to  corredl  it.  As  to  be  a  teacher  of 
fcience  is  certainly  the  natural  employment  of  a  mere  man  of  let- 
ters ;  To  is  it  likewife,  perhaps,  the  edr/.ation  which  is  mofl:  likely 
to  render  him  a  man  of  folid  learning  and  knowledge.  The  medio- 
crity of  church  benefices  naturally  tends  to  draw  the  greater 
part  of  men  of  letters,  in  the  country  where  it  takes  place,  to  the 
employment  in  which  they  can  be  the  moft  ufeful  to  the  public, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  give  them  the  beft  education,  perhaps, 
they  are  capable  of  receiving.  It  tends  to  render  their  learning 
both  as  folid  as  poflibie^  and  as  ufeful  as  poiTible. 


The  revenue  of  every  eftablifhed  church,  fuch  parts  of  it  ex- 
cepted as  may  arife  from  particular  lands  or  manors,  is  a  branch, 
it  ought  to  be  obferved,  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  ftate,  which 
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w  thus  diverted  to  a  purpofe  very  different  from  the  defence  >f  ilie  C  lAIV 
ftate.  The  tythe,  for  example,  is  a  real  land-tax,  which  ut*  it 
out  of  the  power  of  the  proprietors  of  land  to  contribute  io  .  nfely 
towards  the  defence,  of  the  ftate  as  they  otherwife  miglit  be  cu  le 
to  do.  The  rent  of  land,  however,  is,  according  to  fome,  the  fole 
fund,  and,  according  to  others,  the  principal  fund,  from  which,  in 
all  great  monarchies,  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  muft  be  ultimately 
fuppliedt  The  more  of  this  fund  that  is  .given  to  the  church,  the 
his,  it  is  evident,  can  be  fparedto  the  ftate.  It  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  certain  maxim,  that, .all  other  things.. being  fuppofed  equal,  the 
richer  the  church,  the  poorer  muft  necelTarily  be,  either  the  fovc- 
reign  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  people  on  the  others  and,  in  all 
cafes«~  the  lefs  able  muft  the  ftate  be  to  defend  itfelf.  In  feveral 
proteftant  countries,,  particularly  in  all  the  proteftant  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  the  revenue  which  antiently  belonged  to  the  Romari 
catholic  church,  the  tythes  and  church  lands,  has  been  found  a  fund 
fufficient  not  only  to  afford  -  competent  falaries  to  the  eftabliflied 
clergy,  but  to  defray,  with  little  or  no  addition,  all  the  other  expences 
of  the  ftate.  Tiie  magiftrates  of  the  powerful  canton  of  Berne,  in 
particular,  have,  accumulated  out  of  the  favings  from  this  fund  a 
very  large  fum,  fuppofed  to  amount  to  feveral  millions,  part  of 
which  is  depofited  in  a  public  treafure>  and  part  is  placed  at  intereft 
in  what  are  called  the  public,  funds -of  the  different  indebted  na- 
tions of  Europe;  chiefly. in  thofe  of  France  and  Great  Britain. 
What  may  be  the  amount  of  the  whole  expence  which  thechurch* 
either  of  Berne,  .or  of  any.other  proteftant  canton,  cofts  the  ftate, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  By  a  very  exaft  account  it  appears, 
that,  in  1755.  the.whole  revenue  of  this  clergy  of  the  diurch  of 
Scotland,  including  their  glebe  or  church  lands,  and  the  rent  of 
thdr  manfes  or  dwelling-  houfes,  eftimated  according  to  a  reaf(»iable 
valuation,  amounted  only  to  68,5141.  is.  ^d.  -jij..  This  very  mode- 
rate xevenue  affords  a  decent  fubfiftence  to  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
.i  four. 
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SO  OK  four  minifters.  The  whole  expence  of  the  church,  including 
what  is  occafionally  laid  out  for  the  building  and  repr  ration  of 
churches,  and  of  the  manles  of  minifteri,  cannot  well  be  fuppofed 
to  exceed  eighty  or  eighty-five  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  The  moft 
opulent  church  in  Chriftendom  does  not  maintain  better  the  uni- 
formity of  faith,  the  fiervour  of  devotion,  the  fpirit  of  order,  regu- 
larity, and  aiiftere  morals  in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  than  this 
very  pooily  endowed  church  of  Scotland.  All  the  good  efTefls. 
both  civil  and  religious,  which  an  eftabliHied  church  can  be  fup- 
pofed  to  produce,  are  produced  by  it  as  completely  as  by  any  other. 
The  greater  part  of  the  proteftant  churches  of  Switzerland,  which 
in  general  are  not  better  endowed  than,  the  church  of  Scotland, 
produce  thofe  effo6ls  in  a  ftill  higher  degree.  In  the  greater  part 
of  the  prote(lant  cantons,  there  is  not  a  (ingle  peHbn  to  be  found 
who  does  not  profeis  himfdf  to  be  of  the  eftabliflied  church. 
If  he  profelTes  himlelf  to  be  of  any  other,  indeed,  the  law  obliges 
him  to  leave  the  canton.  But  fo  fevere,  or  rather  mdeed  fo  oppref- 
five  a  law,  could  never  have  been  executed  in  fuch  free  countries, 
had  not  th$  diligence  of  the  clergy  before-hand  converted  to  thi 
e(bb)iiU(4  church  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  with  the  eiecep- 
tion  of,  perhaps,  a  few  individuals  only.  In  Come  parts  of  Swit- 
verlwid,  accordingly,  where,  fr«m  the  accidental  union  of  a  pro- 
tedsint  and  roman  catholic  country,  the  converfion  has  not  been 
(b  complete,  both  religions  are  not  only  tolerated,  but  eftabliflied 
by  law. 

The  proper  performance  of  every  fervice  feems  to  require  that 
its  pay  or  recompence  fhould  be,  as  exaftly  as  pofHble,  propor- 
tioned to  the  nature  of  the  fervice.  If  any  ferVice  is  very  much 
under- paid,  it  is  very  apt  to  fufFer  by  the  meannef^  and  incapacity 
of  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  are  employed  in  it.  If  it  is  very 
much  over-paid,  it  is  apt  to  fuffer,  perhaps,  ftiil  more  by  their 
negligence  and  idleneft.    A  man  of  a  large  revenue,  whatever  may 
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to  his  profefTion,  thinka  he  ought  to  live  like  other  men  of  large  CHAP. 
revenues ;  And  to  fpend  a  great  part  of  h)s  time  in  feftivity,  in 
vaniry,  and  in  diflipation*  Bat  in  ft  <tergyman  this  train  of  life 
not  only  confumes  the  time  vifUdli  bught  to  be  employed  in  the 
duties  of  hi^  fun^ion,  but  in  th6  eyes  of  the  common  people 
deftroys  almoft  entirely  that  (^nSdtf  6t  tharaftef  which  can  alon6 
enabte  hivk  to  ^  j^cr^rri^  l^Htc  duties  witt^  projper  weight  and 
authority.  *  *  >• 
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ir.iy  c^ibi  Exptmt  rffr^p«Hins  thi  D^^tf  tie  Sovereign,     '^* 
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/^VER  and  above  t)ic  cxpence  ncceflary  for  eoabling  tha  fovcreign 
^  to  perform  his  feveral  duties,  « certain  expeoce Isrequifite  for 
{he  i<apf9rt  of!  his  4igf^i<^>  Thi»  expea^  \ycm  both  w^th  the 
diiiecenjcperiovU  of.  in^>r9ye^pt^  jm4jwi/^  ths  di^r^t  furii9  of 
government.'  ,'     ,-^,\\\n  •^od^  i\\  itri/rU/n  no  £jii,vii  lorlj  oj  wnoflsi 

•  In  an  opulent  and  iqipirove^  fpciet^^  w^erc  all  the  different  orders 
of  people  are  fr«wing.every  day.ntPjre.expenfHre  in  their  houfea,  in 
their  furniture,  ia  their  tables,  ^n  th«tr' dr^fs^  and  ^n  their  equi|pa|^e; 
it  cannot  well  be  expe£ted  that  thp  fovereign  ihould  alone  hold  ,out 
againft  the  falhion.  He  naturally^,  fchei;eforeu  or  rather  neceflaril/ 
becomes  mor^  expcnfive.in  ail  thofe  .dUfierent  articles  too.  .Htf 
dignity  even  feems  to  require  that  he  fhould  become  fo. 

As  in  point  of  dignity,  a  monarcli' is  n^oreraiied  above  his  fubje^bs 
than  the  chief .  magiftrate  of  any  republic  i&ever  fuppofed  to  bt 
above  his  fellow  citizens^;  fo^  |;reater  expence  is  neceffary  for  fup^ 
porting  that  higher  dignity.  We  naturally  expert  more  Yplendoi* 
in  the  court  of  a  king  than  in  the  maHfion-houfe  of  a  dqge  pr 
burgo-mafter. 
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THE  expence  of  defending  the  fociety,  and  that  of  fupporting 
the  dignity  of  the  chief  magiftrate,  are  both  laid  out  for  the  general 
benefit  pf  the  whole  fociety.  It  is  reafonable,  therefore,  that  they 
Ihould  be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution  of  the  jwrHote  fociety, 
all  the  different  meniVers  contributing^,  as  nearly  as  pbflible^  in 
proportion  to  tfadjr  rejpe^ive  abilities.  , 

The  expence  of  the  adminidration  of  jufticetoomay,  no  doubt, 
be  confidered  as  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  fociety.  There 
is  no  impropriety,^  therefore,  in  its  bong  defrayed  bj  the  genera! 
contribution  of  the  whole  ^iety.  The  peribns,  however,  who  give 
occafion  to  this  expence'  are  thole,  who,  by  their  mjuffice  in  one 
way  or  another,  make  it  heci^&7  to  fiekredixfs  oi*  protedtion  from 
the  cbtirts  of  jultice.j  The  perlbhs  again  moft  hnniediately  bene- 
fited by  this' cxj^nciel  are  tKdife  wh6in  the  Courts  of  jnftace  either 
reftore  to  their  rights  or  maintain  in  their  rights.  The  expence  of 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  therefore,  may  very  properly  be 
defrayed  by  the  particular  contribution  of  one  or  other  or  both  of 
thofe  two  difierent  lets  of  perfbn»  according  as  different  occafioni 
may  require,  that  is,  by  the  ftes  of  court.  It  cannot  be  neceilary 
to  have  riecourfe  to  th6  general  contribution  of  the  whole  fociety^ 
except  for  l!he  conviction  of  thofe  ctitniniEds  who  have  not  them- 
fclves  any  cftate  or  funB-fufiicicnt  for  payiHg  thofe  ftcs.    -*>  ~^-- 


Those  local  or  provincial  expences  of  which  the  benefit  is  local  or. 
provincial  (what  is  kud  out,  for  example,  upon  the  police  of  a  parti- 
cular town  or  dififrift)  ought  to  be  dcfrayed^by  a  Ideal"  or  proviAdal 
revenue  and  ought  to  be  no  burden  tip<m  the  generarrevettue  of  the 
fociety.  It  is  unjuft  that  the  whole  fociety  fliOuldcontribVite  towards 
•a  expence  of  which  the  benefit  is  confined  to  a  part  of  the  fociety^. 

■•'^Tkb- 
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The  expence  of  msdntainlng  good  roads  and  communications 
is,  no  doubt,  beneficial  to  the  whole  fociety,  and  may,  therefore, 
without  iany  injufHce,  be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution  of 
the  whole  ;fociety.  This  expence,  however,  is  moft  immediately 
and(diire^l^J^nefi(:iaI  to  thofe  whp  travel  o;'  cany  goods  from  one 
place  tQ  anotber«  an4  tp. thofe  who  conlbme  fuch  goods.  The  turn- 
pike  tolls  m  England,  and  th^  duties  called  peages  in  other  coun- 
tries, lay  it  altogether  upon  thole  two  different  fetts  of  people,  and 
thereby  difcharge  the  .general  revenue  of  the  ,fi>ciety  from  a  very 

^  JTil[|c^  en^nce  W  th^  infi^itutions  for  education  and  religious 
inffruf^}on»  is  likewife,  no  doubt,  beneficial  to  the  w^ole  (ociety; 
and.may*  therefore,  without  injuftice,  be  defrayed  by  the  general 
contnb.ution  of  Uie  whole  fociety.  This  expence,  however,  might 
perhaps  with  equal  propriety,  and  eVQi  with  fome  advantage,  be 
defrayed  altogether  by  thofe  who  receive  the  immediate  benefit  of 
fuch  education  and  inftru6tion,  or  by  the  yolantary  contrifiiutibh 
of  thofe  who  think  they  have  occafioii  for  either  the  one  <>r 

the  other.   ^^^^^  cir:-rrfai'!^V5:>!f^^i*'??!'>^at>  ai*\!i«-#/l»  ->m^*;^t:^ 

When  the  inftitutions  or  public  works  which  are  befl^fiq^^  tp 
the  whole  fociety,  either  cannot  be  maintained  altogether,  or  are  not 
maintsuined  Altogether  by  the  contrlbutfon  of  Aich  pactipular  j(uem- 
bers  of  the  fociety  as  are  moft  imn^ediately  benefited  by  theni^  the 
deficiency  mpft  in  moft  cafes  be  made  up  by  the  general  contribution 
of  the  whole  fociety.  The  general  revenue  of  the  ibciety,  oyer 
and  above  defraying  the  expence  of  defefding  the  foqiety  and.  of 
iiipportjuDg  the  <Ugnity  of.  the.duef  ma^i^rate,  muft  make  up  ^<^r 
the  deficiency  of  many  particular  brandhes  of  revenue,  T^e 
fources  of  this  general  or  public  revenue^  I  (hall  endeavovu:  to 
explain  in  the  following  chapter.  ;;    V;    ' 
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•    €f  the  Sourceiof  ibe  gentnU^rfftMick  Rivumi^/  ibe  Soaie/y-^  -^ 

TH  E;  revenue  which  piuft  defray*  wot  pnly  the  cxpence  of 
^€pdifi£^  the  fbciety  ^nd  of  fupportijig  the  dignity  of  thp. 
duef  imgiftratq*  but  all  tl^e  other  neceilary  ejcpences  of  govern- 
ment, foe  which  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate  h^^  not  proj^rided  any 
particuto  revrenu^  may  be  drawn,  either>  firft,  from  fomc  funds 
which  peculiarly  b|;l9ini$^  to  theipyereigp  or  conimpnwealth^,and 
whiph;is  independent  of  Aereycnj*B  pft^e  people  i  or,^  %:9ndiy^ 

t^tfit  ^iffu/f  ^  Sour/ce^  ^Rtvenut  ivfiit^  mtiyf^qirtarfy  belong  i»  tie 

♦T^  H  E  fiind^  or  fburces  of  revenue  which  may  peculiarly  belong 
to  the  fi)vereigii  or  commonwealth  muft^confift  either  in  ftock. 

^HB  ferveij^i  nfce  »y  biifcer  bWBfer  bFlteitilc,  may  dtti»e  a. 
revenue  from  it,  tMier  by  emiplfoying  it  hlmfidf,.  or%y  len^ng  k. 
His  revenue  is  in  the  one  cafe,  profit;  in  the  other,'  vafSaeekj  ha< 


.^t*f 


'^HTE  revenue  of  a  Tartar  or  AriilMandti^  oonfiAs  in  profit; 
It  aiifes  principally  frcm  the  mift:  ^d  incroafe  of  bis  own  herdb 
and  llodcs,  of 'which  hehnnfelf  loper-inteDdfe  the  management,  and: 
is  the  printipaft  fhej^eni  or  lusidfiiian  <(if  his  ^wn  horde  or  tribe.  It 
is,  however,  in  this  earliefl  and  riideft  flate  of  <Hvil  government 
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only  that  profit  has  ever  made  tiie  principal  part  of  the  pinblk  CH  A9» 
fcveiiue  of  a  monarchicai  ilate.    ^  ,,,.    , 


Smali.  republics  have  (bmetinef  derived  a  contid'eraMe  revenue 
from  the  profit  of  mercantile  projects.  The  republic  of  Hamburgb. 
is  faid  to  do)£>from^the  profits  of  a  public  Wine  cellar  and  apothe- 
caries (hop*.  The  ftate  cannot  be  very  gi'eat  of  which> the ibve« 
reign  has  leifure  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  a  wine  merchant  or  apo- 
thecary. The  profit  of  a  public  bank  has  been  a  fource  of  revenue  to 
more  confidcrable  ftates.  It  has  been  fo  not  only  to  Hambur^r 
but  toVienice  and  Amfterdam.  A  revenue  of  this  kind  has  even^ 
liy  fome  people  been  thought  not  below  the  attention  of  fo  great 
an  empire  as  thst  of  Great  Britain.  Reckoning  Ae  ordinarjr. 
dividend  of  die  bank  of  England  at  hve  and  a  half  per  cen^t.  and^ 
its  capital  at  ten  millions  feven  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand 
pounds,  the  neat  annual  prcyfit,  after  paying  theexpence  of  manage^ 
ment,.  muft  amount,  it  is  faid,,  to  five  hundred  and  ninety-two 
thoufand  nine  hundred  pounds.  Government,  it  is  pretended, 
could  borrow  this  capital  at  three  per  cent^interefl,.  and  by  takino;. 
the  management  of  the  bank  into  its  own  hac^s,  might  make  a  deaf 
profit  of  two  hundred  and  fixty.-nine  thoufand  five  hundred  pound^s^ 
a  year.  The  orderly,  vigilant  and  parfimonious  adminiftration  of 
foch  ariftocracies  as  thofe  of  Venice  ^ind  Amfterdam*.  is  extremely 
,  proper,,  it  appears  from  experience,  for  the  naanagement  of  a  mer- 
cantile ptojeft  of  this  kind.  But  whether  fuch  a  government  a^ 
that  of  Ep^and }  which,  whatever  may  be.  its. virtues,  has- never 

•  See  Memoires  concernant  ks  Droits  k  Iiiopolitions  en  Europe  :  tome  i.  page  73. 

This  work  wa»  compiled  by.the  fuiKr  qI  the  cpwrt  for  the  u*e  of  a  commiffion  employe^ 

.forfomc  years  paft  in  confidcring  the  proper  means  for  reformingf-the  finances  of  France. 

The  account  of  the  French  taxes,  which  takes  up  three  volnmes  in  quarto,  may  be. 

'  TCgarded  as  ptrftflJy  »uthen»jc.    That  of  riiof*  of  other  European. nations  was  com- 

.  Jailed  from  fuch  infornutions .  a*  the  French  minifters  at  thp  different  court*  could 

procure.     It  is  much  (hortcr,  and  probably    not  quite  fo  esuift    as    that  of  tUe 

Itrenclx  taxes..  .' 

been. 
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B  op  K  tieen  famous  for  good  oeconomy,  which  in  time  of  peace  has  gene- 
rally conduced  itfelf  with  the  (lothful  and  negligent  profufion  that 
is  perhaps  natural  to  monarchies ;  tmd  in  time  of  war  has  con- 
ftantly  afted  with  all  the  thoughtlefs  extravagance  that  democra- 
cies are  apt  to  fall  into ;  could  be  fafcly  trufted  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  fuch  a  projeA  muft  at  lead  be  a  good  deal  more 
doubtful.  "  -  , 

Th^:  poft  office  is  properly  a  mercantile  projeft.  The  govern- 
ment advances  the  expeiice  of  eftabliAiing  the  difierent  offices, 
iind  of  buy!ng  or  hiring  the  nbceflfary  horfes  or  carriages,  and  is 
jrepaid- with  a  large  profit  by  the  duties  upon  what  is  carried.  It 
Is  perhaps  the  only  mercantile  project  which  has  been  fuccefsfully 
managed  b,y>  I  believe,  every  fort  of  government.  The  capital 
Jto  be  advanced  is  hot  very  conliderable.  There  is  no  myftery  in 
the  bufinefs.    The  returns  are  not  only  certain,  bat  immediate. 

..    ■'*  .;,L       t  -  ;'jj i/i;;. 

PaiNf;iss>  however*  have  frequently  engaged  in  many  other 
mercantile,  projefts,  and  have  been  willing,  like  private  perfons, 
to  mend  their  fortunes  by  becoming  adventurers  in  the  common 
branches  of  trade.  They  have  fcarce  ever  fucceeded.  The  pro- 
.fufion  with  which  the  affairs  of  princes  are  always  managed, 
renders  it  almoft  impoflfible  that  they  (hould.  The  agents  of  a 
prince  regard  the  wealth  of  thdr  mafler  as  inexhauflible ;  are 
carelefs  at  what  price  they  buyj  are  carelefs  at  what  biice  tWJr 
fell ;  are  cardeis  at  what  expence  they  tranfport  his  goods  firom 
one  place  to  another.  Thofe  agents  frequently  live  with  the  pi-oifii- 
^on  of  princes,  and  fometimes  too,  in  fpite  of  that  profafibh,  £tndi 
by  a  proper  method  of  making  up  their  accounts,  acqulrii  the 
fortunes  of  princes.  It  was  thus,  as  we  are  told  by  Mach^avel, 
that  the  agents  of  Lorenzo  of  Medicis,  not  a  prince  of  hiean 
abilities,  carried  on  his  trade.  The  republic  of  Plorencri  was' 
Jeveral  times  obliged  to  pay  the  debt  into  il^hich  thfeir  extrava- 
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gance  h^  iQvqlved  him.  He  found  it  convenient,  accordingly,  ^^  A^» 
to  give  up.  the  bufineis  of  merchant,  the  bufinefs  to  which  his 
j^^y  had  originally  owed  their  fortune,  and  in  the  latter  part  o£ 
his  life  to  employ  both  what  remained  o£  that  foitune,  and  the 
revenue  of  the  ftate  <^  which  he  had  the  difpoiaU  in-proje^ls  and 
•xpeaces,  more  fuitable  to  his  ftation. 

i  ... 

No  two  charafiers  ieem  more  inconfiilent  than,  thofe  of  trader; 
ai>d  fovereign.  If  the  trading  fpirit  of  the  Engjliih  Eaft  India 
company  jrenders  them  very  bad  fovereignaj  the  fpirit  of  fove* 
c^gi^ty  ieems  to  have  rendered  them  equally  bad  traders.  While 
they  were  traders  only*  they  managed  their  trade  fuccelsfully,  and 
were  able  to  pay  from  their  profits  a  modeiate  cfividend  to  the 
proprietors  of  their  (lock.  Since  they  became  ibvereigns,  with  a 
revenue  which,  it  is  (aid,  was  originally  more  than  three  millions 
fterling^  they  have  been  obliged  to  beg  the  extraordinary  affiftance 
of  government  in  order  to  avoid  immediate  bankruptcy.  In  their: 
former  fituation,  their  (ervants  in,  India  confider^  themfelves  as- 
the  clerks  of  merchants :  In  their  prefent  fituation,  thofe  &rvanta 

confider  themfelves  as  ikc  minifters  of  ibyereigps^ 

^ . , . ' -..   .'.'  ... 

A  STATE  may  fbmetimes  derive  ibnie  part  of  its  public  revenue 
from  the  intereft  of  money,  as  well  as  from  the  profits  of  flock* 
If  it  has  amafled  a  treafuie,  it  may  lend  a  part  of  that  treafure» 
dthertoforeignftates,  or  toits  ownfuhjp6li.:Iv^  i^n-Sf  u-.  ^^ 

The  canton.pf^  Berne  derives  a  cotifideraBIe  revenue  by  lending 
a  part  of  its  treafure  to  foreign  flates,  that  is,  by  placing  it  in  the 
public  funds  d  the  different  indebted  nations  of  Europe,  chiefly:^ 
m  thofe  of  France  and  England.  The  fecurity  of  this  revenue 
muft  depend j  firfV,  upon  the  fecurity  of  the  funds  in  which  it  is 
placed,,  or  upon  the  good  fidth  of  the  government  which  ha&  the- 
jaaanagementof  themKand,  fecondly,  upon  the  certainty  or  pro^ 
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BOOK  Ijjibaity  of  the  continuance  of  peace  with  the  debtor  nation.    In 
^'       the  cafe  of  i  war;  thi  vety  ftrft  aft  of  hdftilityk  oh  the  part  ^ 
the  debtor  nitidrt^  might  be  ^\M  forfeiture  of  ih^  fyiftAi  of  k» 
creditor.    This  polL^  df  kndfing  money  to  fofbtgn  ftatt»  is,  fa . 
far  as  I  know,  pecurrar  t&  the  cantoii  of  B&M,        -  * ; '«  <'-  a"j*  / 

(iiJiii*  v^  i)3.i'3i*c.-;<iarfom.r):-.  j.-ryjf/hn' 
The  city  of  Hamburgh  *  has  eftabliflied  a  fort  of  public  pawa- 
fliop,  which  lends  money  to  the  fubje£ls  of  tlw  ftate  upon 
pledges  at  fu  per  cent,  intereft.  This  pawn-fliop  or  Lombard,  as 
it  is  called,  affords  a  revenue^  it  is  pretend^d^  to  the  ftate'  of  a 
hundred  artt!  fifly  th^ufand  crowns,  whitih,  ^t  fbUr  and  (ixpente  tlM 
crown,  amcmrtts  to  33,750!.  fterling;  J  ,,> -j^-  ? -u:  .:!w  Uitt 
.,-    <■.-   ,    .^'-  ■'*    •'  ■•''*•■■•■'■'.;  Jut-yr'rjifivr* 

^'ftii^Hi^kktLt  of  Pehfylvartlfl,  without  amafllttg  tf*iy  mfid 
fare,  invented  a  method  df  tending,  n«^t  money  indeed,  but^^jtt 
is  equivalent  to  money,  to  its  fubje£ls.  By  advancing  to-  pfiVy^fe' 
people^  at  intereft,  and  upon  land  fecurity  to  double  the  value, 
paper  biHs  of  credit  to  be  redeemed  ftfteen  years  after  tHeir 
date,  ,^nd  it^  the  meantime  made  transferable  from  Kitnd  to 
hand  lil;e  bank  notes,  and  declared  by  a^  of  adbmbly  to  be  a 
legal  tender  in  i.U  payments  from  one  inhabitant  of  the  province 
to  anorfier,  it  raifed  a  moderate  revenue,  which  went  a  confiderablp 
way  towards  defraying  an  annual  expence  of  ^bout  4500 1.  the 
whole  ordinary  cxpeace  of  that  frugal  and  drdeji^  gpvemni^njt. 
The  fuccefe  of  an  expedient  of  this  kind  mufi  have  ^)epcnded 
upon  three  different  circumftances ;  firft,  upon  the  demand  for 
ibme  other  inftrument  of  commerce,  bef^des  gol^  ai;^,  Qlver 
money,  or  upon  the  demand  for  fuch  a  qi^aj^tity  ^of  ^conjum^ble 
ftock  as  could  not  be  had  without  Tendinis.  a|}rojui  ^  i^^^^t^V 
part  of  tlieir  gold  and  lilver  money,  in  order  tp  pprch^e  Jt^ 
iecondly,  upon  the  good  credit  of  the  government  which  made 
ufe  of  tliis  expedient]  and,  thirdly,  upon  the . m^cxleratlon  vvit^ 

t7"!*S<€  id.  ibid.     ^V>v  a    ?Q    itm  3«fT       'ilSltariJ  0}  i;£>lO(fi(3  fil/k 
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which  it  was  uied,  ^e  whole  vfjuie  of  the  p^per  bills  of  credit  CHAP, 
never  exceeding  that  of  the  gold  and  filver  money  which  would 
have  been  neceflbry  for  carrying  on  their  circulation  had  there 
been  no  paper  bills  of  cce^it.  The  fame  expedient  was  upon 
difierent  occafions  rdopted  by  feveral  other  American  colonies » 
but,  from  want  of  this  modera^on,  it  produced,  in  the  greater 
part  of  them,  much  morc  diibrder  than  conveniency.     . .  ,•-  m  -• 

The  unftable  and  periflmble  nature  of  (lock  and  credit,  how- 
ever, render  them  unfit  to  :be  itruited  to  m  the  prindpal  funds  qi 
that  fare,  fteady,  and  permanent  levenu^,  which  can  alone  give 
Security  and  dignity  to  government.  The  government  of  no  great 
nation,  that  was  advanced  b^ond  the  fli^p^erd  (late.  Teems  ever 
to  have  derivied  the  jve^Mr  part  of  i^  ^v^Uc  .C^venuc  irom  Ai^li 

Land  IS  a  /und  of  a  more  liable  and  permanent  nature;  and 
the  rent  of  public  lands,  accordingly,  has  been  the  princpal 
Source  of  the  public  revenue  of  many  a  great  nation  that  was 
much  advanced  beyond  the.fhepherd  ftate.  From  the  produce  or 
rent  of  the  public  lands,  the  antient  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy 
derived  for  a  long  time  the  greater  part  of  that  revenue  which 
defrayed  the  neceflary  cjfpcnces  of  the  commonwealth.  The  rent 
of  the  crown  lands  conftituted  for  a  long  time  the  greater  part  of 
the  revenue  of  the  antient  Sovereigns,  of  Europe. 


•u4, 
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War  and  the  preparation  for  war,  are  the  two  circumftances 
which  in  modern  times  occafion  the  gicater  part  of  the  neceflary 
expence  of  all  great  ftates.  But  in  the  antient  republics  of 
Greece  and  Italy  every  citizen  was  a  foldier,  who  both  ferved  and 
prepared  himlelf  for  fervice  at  his  own  expence.  Neither  of  thofe 
two  circvunftances,  therefore,  could  occdion  any  very  conAder« 
able  expence  to  the  (late.  The  rent  of  a  very  modeiate  landed 
.     Vol.  II.  Hhh  eftate 
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B  O  O  it  eftate  might  be  fully  fufficient  for  defraying  ill  the  other  neceffary 

expences  of  governments  r^^ff,^  '?,qfif(-!f;^'i>v\t6\"rAm^'\'io^nqmt\' 

'•'>> 

In  the  antient  monarchies  of  Europe*  the  manners  and  cuilpms 

of  the  times  fufficiently  prepared  the  great  body  of  the  people 
for  war;  and  when  they  took  the. field  they  were,  by  the  con- 
dition of  their  feudal  tenures,  to  be  maintained  either  at  their 
own  expence,  or  at  that  of  their  immediate  lords,  without  bring- 
ing any  new  charge  dpon  the  ibvereign.  The  other  expences  of 
government  were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  very  moderate.  The 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  it  has  been  fliQwn,  inftead  of  being  a 
caufe  of  expence,  was  a  fourceof  revenue.  The  labour  of  the 
country  people  for  three  days  before  and  for  three  days  after 
harveft,  was  thought  a  £und  fufficient  for  making  andmaintain- 
ing  all  the  bridges,  highways,  and  other  public  works  wiuch  th^ 
commerce  of  the  country  was  fuppofed  to  require.  In.thofe  ^^ys 
the  principal  expence  of  the  fovereign  feems  to  Have  confifted 
an  the  maintenance  oif  ^is  own  family  and  houll^old.  The  officers 
of  his  hou0iold,  accordingly,  were  then  the  great  officers  of 
flate.  The  lord  treafurer  received  his  rents. .  The  lord  Aeward 
and  lord  chamberlain  looked  after  the  expence  "f  his  family. 
The  care  of  his  ftables  was  committed  to  the  lord  conftable  and 
the  lord  marHiaL  His  houfes  were  all  buil(  in  the  fbri]:i  of 
caftles,  and  feem  to  have  been  the  principal  foftiefles  which  he 
poiTefTed.  The  keepers  of  thofe  houTes  or  caftles  might  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  fort  of  military  governors.  They  feem  ,to  have  been 
the  only  military  officers  whom  it  was  neceffary  to  maintain, in 
time  of  peace.  In  thefe  cigamftances  the  r<^t\of 'a  great 
landed  eftate  might,  upon  ordinary  occalions,  yery  well  defray 
all  the  necef&ry  expences  of  government.    :  ,;  *!  .\,.,ic.,,.lC'     "^ 

In  the  prefent  (late  of  ^.he  girater  part'of  the  iemlized  moi^ 
lUrcbies  of  Earppe^  the>  rear  of  all  the  landi  iii:^^f»utttiy> 

-iic|.i?iiVv'4  iiid^Qiii.  i'iuh0iii:pi'^'^'   vobd  ib0m-{-ii»<  managed 
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managed  as  they  i>W>bably  would  be  if  they  all  belonged  to  one  CHAP, 
proprietor,  would  fcarce  perhaps  amount  to  the  ordinary  revenue 
which  they  levy  upon  the  people  even  in  peaceable  times.  The 
ordinary  rcve* .  >  of  Grbit  Britain,  for  fexample,  including  not 
only  what  is  nccicfla^y  for  defraying  the  current  expence  of  the 
year,  but  for  paying  the  intereft  of  the  public  debts,  and  for  fink- 
ing a  jiart  of  the  capital  of  thofe  debts,  amounts  to  upwards  of  ten 
millions  a  year.  But  the  land-tax,  at  four  fliillings  in  the  pound, 
falls  fhort  of  two  millions  a  year.  This  lahd-tax,  as  it  is  called, 
however,  is  fuppofed  to  be  one-fifth,  not  only  of  the  rent  of  all 
the  land,  but  of  that  of  all  the  houfes,  and  of  the  intereft  of  all 
the  capital  ftock  of  Great  Britain,  that  part  of  it  only  excepted 
which  is  either  lent  to  the  .public,  or  employed  as  farming  ftock 
In  the  cultivation  of  land.  A  very  confiderable  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  this  tax  arifes  from  the  rent  of  houfes,  and  the  intereft  of 
capital  ftock.  The  landrtax  of  the  city  of  London,  for  example, 
it  four  fliillings  in  the  pound,  ambunts  to  123,399 1.  6  s.  7  d. 
That  of  the  city  of  Weftminft.*r,  to  63,092!.  is.  5d.  That  of 
the  palaces  of  Whitehall  and  St.  James's,  to  30,7541.  6s.  3d. 
A  certain  proportion  of  the  land-tax  is  in  the  fame  manner  aflTefl^ed 
upon  all  the  other  cities  and  tpwns  corporate  in  the  kingdom, 
and  arifis  almoft  altogether  either  from  the  rent  of  houfes  or 
From  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  intereft  of  trading  and  capital 
J  xk.  According  to  the  eftimation,  therefore,  by  which  Great 
Britain  is  rated  to  the  land-tax,  the  whole  mafs  of  revenue  arifing 
From  the  rent  of  all  the  lands,  from  that  of  all  the  houfes,  and 
from  the  intereft  of  all  the  capital  ftock,  that  pj»rl  of  it  only 
excepted  which  is  either  lent  to  the  public  or  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  land,  does  not  exceed  ten  millions  ftcrling  a  year,  the 
ordinary  revenue  which  government  levies  upon  the  people  even  in 
peaceable  tmcs,  Jhe  i^mation  by  which  Great  Britain  is  rated 
to  the  lap^'-tax  iS\»yW  4oubt,  taking  the  whole  kingdom  at  an 
average,  very  much  below  the  real  value ;  though  in  feveral  par 
*  '  H  h  h  2  ticular 
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value.  The  rent  ol  tJ^e-  lasiis  ^ildne^  exdofive  «f  ^st  «#  houluy 
and  of  the  intereft  of  ftock»  has  by.^nany  ^people  beeu'eftimatcd 
at  twenty  miUions,  itn. eftimation  niidt  ht«  gnat  meafitfb.at  eaiif 
d»m#  aiid  which*  I  apprefacnd,  is  at  likely  toi  be  ahove  iwibidim 
tlMttulii.  But  if  the- bads  of  Great  Britaiii».ia  the  preftntftate 
of  their  cultivation,  do  not  afford  a  rent  of  more  than  tww^  milf* 
lions  a  year,  they  could  not  well  aflford  the  half,  moft  probaUy 
not  the  fo«r^  par*  o€  tbat  rent,  if  they  aUbdipi^ed  to  t^iini^  pro* 
pnetor, aadi were. pal  u»der  then^gent,  expenfivo,  and^ppi^ 
five  management  of  hi«  fa^rs  and  agents.  The  crown  lan^s  (^ 
Great  Britain  do  not  at  pcdent  afibrd  the  fourth  part  of  th«  rent 
which  couJd  probably  be  drawn  from  them  i|  Ihey  war^  the  pro^ 
party  of  private  perfiMMh  If  the  erown  hui^  weret  moff  extenfive* 
k  is  probable  they  would  be  (liR  worfr  managid.  ^u^  a  bml  o/irjl 

The  revenue  whidi  the  great  body  of  the  people  derives  ^rom 
I'dnd  is  in  propniion,  not  to  the  rent»  But  to  the  produce  of 
^e  kind.  The  wWe  annual  produce  oi  the  land  of  every  coiiiv> 
try,  i^  we  except  what  is  referved  for  leed,  iis  either  annually 
confumed  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  or  exchanged  foir 
fomething  elfe  that  is  ccHifumed  by  thero.  Wliatever  ke^s  down 
the  produce  of  the  land  below  what  it  Woiild  'othecwi{e  rile  to, 
)beps  down  the  revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  beople' jtitl 
more  than  it  does  that  of  the  proprietcH-s  c^  land.  Tlie  renf  of 
land,  that  portion  of  the  produce  which  belongs  to  the  propndtior^, 
is  fcarce  any  where  in  Great  Britain  fuppoled  to  be  more  fhkh 
a  third  part  of  the  whole  produce.  If  the  land,  whidh  in  one  ffafe 
bf  cultivation  affords  a  rent  of  ten  miHions  fterling  i  year,  "^biild 
in  another  afibrd  a  rent  of  twenty  millions;  the  renft  lieing,  % 
both  cafes*  ftippdfed  a  third  part  of  the  produce  j  the  reVentie  of 
^lie  proprietors  wotrM  be  IdTs  th^n  ft  othenxrife  might '  be  by  teh 
lifillions  a^eaf  only}  but  the  rwcniie  oTthd great btjay-df^hd  jxeo- 
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pteivottldbotkfrdKUKiitothtfwife  night  he  hf  thirty  suilion*  9t  ^HA^t 
yalei<dtSad6nfi  dnlywlhat would  be  Aeceflacy:  for  ieed.  The  popu-« 
latlon  of  the  cbuntiy  would  be  lefs  by  the  number  of  people  which 
tbkly  miUkte!  a  yetir»  ^kduAing  alwagts  the.  Ieed«  coujd  OMiiiCain, 
according  to  the  porticuhur  aiode  of  Hviog  af»d  expencc  which  mighl 
tikili  plM«  in  tht  difEsMnk  raiik»  of  men  among  whonk  the  remoiA* 
dctf  Wi»  diftributed^<M:>  to  nm.  s  v.iom:  :mi  ni>  .nonjuviik/j  -jrji'j  t  > 
v;id£dtiu{  Horn  ,i/cii  'Mi  r*ioft«  ibv  Toii  fcfnoa  pjlJ  ,i£*y  j;  anoi- 
'  TrtOOd'H  thei*e !»  not  at  pi«ftiit,  in  Europe,  any  civitlacd  ftate  of 
any  lUnd  which  derived  the  greater  part  of  its  public  revenue  fvom 
the  rent  of  lands  which  are  the  property  of  the  ftate )  y«t,  in  alt 
the  great  monarchies  of  Europe,  there  are  ftill  many  large  trafils 
of  land  which  belong  to  the  crown.    They  are  generally  foreft}. 
and  fometimes  foreft  where,  after  travelling  feVeral  miles,  you  will 
fcarce  find  a  Angle  tree}  a  mere  wafte  and  lofs  of  counti^  in  refpeft 
both  of  produce  and  population.     In  every  great  monarchy  of 
Europe  the  fale  of  the  crown  lands  would  pi'oduce  a  very  large 
fum  of  money,  which,  if  applied  to  the  payment  pf  the  public 
4el>tS|  would  deliver  from  mortgage  a  much  greater  revenue  than 
any  wmch  thofe  lands  have  ever  afforded  to  the  crov/n.     In  coun- 
tries where.  lands»  improved  and  cultivated  very  highly,  and  yielding 
'at  the  ti^  of  fale  as  great  a  rent  as  can  eafily  be  got  fVoni  them>. 
.fmnmonly  fell  at  thirty  years  purchafe ;  the  unimproved,  unculti" 
va^ed^  and  low-rented  crown  lands  might  well  be  expef^ed  to  fell 
a^  ipr^y»  fifty*  Of  fixty  years  purchafe.     The  crown  might  imme- 
diately ei)|oy  the  revenue  which  tlus  great  price  would  redeem  from 
mortgage,     In  the  courfeof  afew  years  it  wouM  probably  enjoy 
{{^i^pt^er.  revenue.    When  the  crown  lands  had  become  private  pro- 
perty, tbey  would,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  become  well- 
.^mproved  suf)4  w^ll-c^ltivated.   The  increafe  of  their  produce  would 
Jincreafethe  popvliitioa.  of  thi^  country,  by  augmenting  the  revenue 
9f4  aqt^fyofiififxi^i  thf  f«Q^.  Slut  the,  leveoue  wh^h  thi;  crownt 
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BOOK  derives  from  the  duties  of  cuftoms  and  exclfc,  would  neceflarilr 
incrcafe  with  the  revenue  and  coni'umption  of  the  people.  '''<^''  i^ 
ff\i<')m  <fv  ■  •  M..m  TO  .Tttrr  \nm  v muyior,  ti'tj^ 

The  revenue  which,  in  any  civilized  monarchy,  the  crown  de- 
rives from  the  crown  lands,  though  it  appears  to  coA  nothing  to 
individuals,  in  reality  cofts  more  to  the  fociety  than  perhaps  any 
other  equal  revenue  which  the  crown  enjoys.  It  would,  in  all 
cafes,  be  for  the  intcreft  of  the  fociety  to  replace  this  revenue  to  the 
crown  t)y  feme  other  equal  revenue,  and  to  divide  the  lands  among 
the  people,  which  could  not  well  be  done  bettej*,  perhaps,  than  by 
expofmg  them  to  public  falfi.  . 


'v: 
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Lands,  for  the  purpofes  of  pleafure  and  magnificence,  parks, 
gardens,  public  walks,  &c.  pofleflions  which  are  every  where  cond- 
dered  as  caufes  of  expence,  not  as  fources  of  revenue,  feem  to  be 
the  only  lands  which,  in  a  great  and  civilized  monarchy,  ought  to 
belong  to  the  crown. 

Public  ftock  and  public  lands,  therefore,  the  two  fources  of 
revenue  which  may  peculiarly  belong  to  the  fovereign  or  common- 
wealth, being  both  improper  and  infufiicient  funds  for  defraying 
the  ncceHTary  expence  of  any  great  and  civilized  flatCj  it  remains 
that  this  expence  muft,  the  greater  part  of  it,  be  defrayed  by  taxes 
of  one  kind  or  another;  the  people  contributing  a  part  of  their 
own  private  revenue  in  order  to  make  up  a  public  revenue  to  tji$ 
fpvereien  or  common-wealth.  7 

lorYi  •i^^-' •  ■  Pa  At    II.  '  ••  :     '"^''s^  'Uiwjiii)*i<i| 
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'T^  H  E  private  revenue  of  individuals,  it  has  been  fhewn  in  the" 
firft  book  of  this  inquiry,  arifes  ultimately  from  three  dificrent 
Jourccs;  Rent,  Profit,  and  Wages.    Every  tax  muft  finally  be  paid 
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fi'om  fome  one  or  other  of  thofe  three  diflfercnt  forts  of  revenue,  CHAI'. 
or  from  all  of  them  indifferently.  I  Hiall  endeavour  to  give  the 
bcfl  account  I  can,  fird,  of  thofe  taxes  which,  it  is  intended,  (hould 
fall  upon  rent  j  fccondly»  of  thofe  which,  it  is  intended,  (hould  fall 
upon  profit)  thirdly,  of  ihofe  which,  it  is  intended,  fhould  fall 
upon  wages;  and,  fourthly,  of  thofe  which,  it  is  intended,  (liould 
Hall  indifferently  upon  all  thofe  three  different  fources  of  private 
revenue.  The  particular  confideration  of  each  of  thefc  four  diffe- 
rent forts  of  taxes  will  divide  the  fecond  part  of  the  prefent  chap* 
ter  into  four  articles,  three  of  which  will  require  feveral  other  fub- 
divifions.  Many  of  thofe  taxes,  it  will  appear  from  the  following 
review,  arc  not  finally  paid  from  the  fund  or  fource  of  revenue 
upon  which  it  was  intended  they  fliould  fall.. 

Bef'ore  I  enter  upon  the  examination  of  particular  taxes,  it  is 
necefTary  to  premife  the  four  following  maxims  with  regard  to  taxes 
in  general.  ■•-     , 


■>(*■ 


'^ 


r.  The  fubje£Vs  of  every  flate  ougHt  to  contribute  towards  the 
fupport  of  the  government,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  in  proportion  to 
riieir  refpfiiSlive  abilities  j  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue 
which  they  refpedtively  enjoy  under  the  protedion  of  the  ftate. 
The  cxpencc  of  government  to  the  individuals  of  a  great  nation, 
is  like  the  expence  of  management  to  the  joint  tenants  of  a  great 
eftatc,  who  are  all  obliged  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their 
ret"pe6tive  interefis  in  the  eftate,  la  the  oblervution  or  negledt  of 
this  maxim  confifts  what  is  called  the  equality  or  inequality  of 
taxation.  Every  tax,  it  muft  be  obferved  once  for  all,  which  falls 
finally  upon  one  only  of  the  thiic  foits  of  revenue  above-men- 
tioned is  necciiarily  uncciual,  in  ib  far  as  it  does  not  afFe£t  the  other 
,  two.  In, the  foUovvinj^  examii  ation  of  different  taxes  I  fhall  fel- 
dom  take  nauckfurthei:  notice  of  this  fort  of  inequality^  but  iliiall»> 
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B  OO  K  in  tnoft  cafes,  confine  my  obfervations  to  l^at  inequality  which  is 
occafioned  by  a  paitkulfir  tax  falling  unequally  even  upon  that 
particular  fort  of  private  revenue  which  is  affected  by  it.    uitxta  l\ 
'  "..'  '.::  _T'Jih'  •    •     '-.h'fr-r^*-: 

II.  The  tax  which  each  individual  is  bound  to  pay  ought  to  be 
certain,  and  not  arbitraiy.  The  time  of  payment,  the  manner  of 
payment,  the  quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear  and  plain 
to  the  contributor,  and  to  every  other  perfon.  Where  it  is  other- 
wife,  every  perfon  fubjedt  to  the  tax  is  put  more  or  lefs  in  the  power 
of  the  tax-gatherer,  who  can  either  aggravate  the  tax  upon  any 
obnoxious  contributor,  or  extort,  by  the  terror  of  fuch  aggrava- 
tion, fome  prefent  or  perquifite  to  himielf.  The  uncertainty  of 
taxation  encourages  the  infolence  and  favours  the  coniiption  of  an 
order  of  men  who  are  naturally  unpopular,  even  where  they  are 
neither  infdent  nor  corrupt.  The  certainty  of  what  each  indivi- 
dual ought  to  pay  is,  in  taxation,  a  matter  of  fo  great  importance* 
that  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  inequality,  it  appears,  I  believe* 
from  the  experience  of  all  nations,  is  not  near  fo  great  an  evil  as 
a  very  fmall  degree  of  uncertainty,  ,  •    jbH     .gfuK 

III.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time,  or  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  moft  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contributor  to 
pay  it.  A  tax  upon  the  rent  <^  land  or  of  houfes,  payable  at  the 
iame  term  at  which  fuch  rents  are  ufually  paid,  is  leaded  at  the  time 
when  it  is  moft  likely  to  be  convenient  for  l^e  contributor  to  pay ; 
or,  when  he  is  moft  likely  to  have  wherewithal  to  pay.  Taxes 
upon  fuch  confumable  go€>ds  as  are  articles  of  luxury,  are  all  :finally 
paid  by  the  confumer,  and  generally  in  a  manner  that  is  very  con- 
venient for  him.  He  pays  them  by  little  and  little,  ^  he  has 
occafion  to  buy  the  goods.  As  he  is  at  liberty  too  either  to  buy 
or  not  to  buy  as  he  pleafes,  it  muft  be  his  own  fault  if,  ]ie  ever 
fufiers  anyconfulerable  inconveniency  from  Aic^  t9jfes,« .  ,ii;^rutj  ^|. 
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'^^  IV.  Every  tax  ought  tfo  be  fo  contrived  as  both  to  take  out  CHAPr 
itfid  td  'kie^avLtof  the  pbckel*  of  tht people  ^  little  as  poflible, 
over  ahdiiibove  what  it  bringtf  ifrtb  the  public  treafury  of  the  ftato. 
A  tax  may  cither  take'  but  or  keep  out  of  thi^  pockets  of  the  people 
a  great  deal  more  than  it  brings  into  the  public  treafury,  in  the 
fdui^'following  ways.  Firft,  the  levying  6f  it  may  require  a  great 
liumb^  of  officers,  whofe  falaries  may  eat  tip  the  greater  part  of  the 
pr6(!i&ce'bf  tJbetak^  and  whofe  perquifites  may  impofe  another  addi- 
tional' tax  upon  the  people.  Secondly,  it  may  obftradt  the  indu- 
ftry  of  the  'people,  and  dtfcourage  them' from 'api^ying  to  certain 
branches  of  bufinefs  which  might  give  maintenance  and  employ- 
ment to  great  multitudes.  While  it  obliges  the  people  to  pay,  it 
may  thus  diminiHi,  of  perhaps  deftroy  fome  of  the  funds,  which 
might  enable  them  more  ealily  to  do  fo.  Thirdly,  by  the  forfei- 
tures and  other  penalties  which  thofe  unfortunate  individuals 
incur  who  attempt  unfuccefsfully  to  evade  the  tax,  it  may  fre- 
qiiently  ruin  tKem,  and  thereby  piit  an  end  to  the  benefit  which 
the  community  might  have  received  from  the  employment  of  their 
capitals.  An  injudicious  tax  offers  a  great  temptation  to  fmug- 
gling.  But  the  penalties  of  finuggling  muft  rife  in  proportion  to 
the  temptation.  The  law,  contrary  to  all  the  ordinary  princi- 
ples of  juftice,  firft  creates  the  temptation,  and  then  punilbes 
thofe  who  yield  to  it  j  and  it  commonly  enhances  the  puniftiraent 
too  in"  proportion  to  the  very  circumftance  which  ought  certainly  to 
alleviate  it,  the  temptation  to  commit  the  crime*.  Fourthly,  by 
fubjefting  the  people  to  the  frequent  vifits,  and  the  odious  exami- 
nation of  the  tax-gatherers,  it  may  expofe  them  to  much  unnecef- 
fary  trouble,  vexation,  and  oppreflion ;  and  though  vexation  is  not, 
ftriftly  fpeaking,  expehce,  it  is  certainly  equivalent  to  the  expence 
at  which  every  man  would  be  willing  to  redeem  himfelf  from  it. 
It  is  in  fome  one  or  other  of  thefe  four  different  ways  that  taxes 
are  frequently  fo  much  more  burdenfome  to  the  people  than  they 
are  beneficial  to  tlie  fovereign, 

•  Sec  Sketches  of  the  Hillory  of  Man,  page  474.  &  feq. 
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TH^i^videBt  joftice  and  urility  #  Af  forpgpjsf  gypw^  ^Jji^ 
recommended  thpov  mora  or  le^  \o  thfl  ati;9|itionr  qf ^  aU  ofi^qiM^ 
All  nations  have  ei^e&youred*  to  i^  be|l  of  tbcsir  jjiidgeqic^t,.  t|i) 
lender  thqr  taxes  as  ^qt»^»  as  pertain*  -  as  cofivfof  q^it  ta  ^coi^trk 
liutor«  both  in  th«  time,  s^d  in  the;  ipofd^of.payi^nt^  aadyMiQ 
proportion  to  th&  revenue  v«rluch  diejv  hfougbtto  the  pnnfei  as- 
^ttle  burdenfome  to  the  people  as  they  could  contrive.  Tl^^Uowt 
ing  fliort  review  o^  fome  of  the  principal  taxe^  ^irhkii  ht^ve  taken 
place  in  diffierene  agc9  and  countries  will  ihow  that  the  ei^dtsavours 
«l  all  nations  have  not  in.  this  felpe£t  been  equall]^  fuccelsfoUvrA 
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Taacfs^n  Rfttt,    Taxes  ujfoft  (he  Rfftf  qfi^nd. 


..f 


A  TAX  upon  the  rent  of  land  may  either  be  impoied  according  : 
to  a  certain  canon,  eveiy  diftri£t  being  valued  at  a  certain  rent^  . 
which  valuatioa  is  not  afterwards  to  be  altered;  or  it  may  be 
^npofed  In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  vary  with  every  variation  in  the 
real  rent  of  the  land,  and  to  rife  or  fall  with  the  improven^nt  or. 
declenfion  of  its  cultivation. 

A  LAND  tax  which,  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  is  impofed 
acCordiiw[  to  a  certain  invariable  canon,  though  it  fhouM  be  e^ual 
at  the  time  of  its  (irft  eltabtifhment,  neceflSffily  becomes  unequal  in 
procefs  of  time  according  to  the  unequal  degrees  of  improve- 
ment or  negled  in  the  cultivation  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  countiy.  In  England;  the  valuation  according  to  which' 
the  different  counties  and  parifhes  were  ailcfled  to  tile  land- 
tax  by  the  4th  of  William  and  Mary  was  very  unequal  even  at  its 
firfl  efbblifhment.  This  tax,  therefore,  fo  fkr  oflfends  againfl 
the  firfl:  of  the  four  maxims  above-mentioned.  It  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  other  three^  It  is  petfeftly  certain.  The  time  of 
payment  for  the  tax,,  being  the  fame  as  that  for  the  rent,  is  as 


r-'' 


i  i 
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convenient. 


•t6iiv^^i!itiU  it  £flh  bet6th6<:dhtributor.  Though  the  latufibrd 
is  in  all  cafes  the  real  contributor,  the  tax  is  commonly  advanced 
'by  the  tenant,  to  whom  the  landlord  is  obliged  tv?  allow  it  in  the 
payment  of  the  rent.  Tnis'  tax  is  levied  by  a  much  fmaller  number  of 
officefs  than  any  other  which  affords  nearly  the  fame  revenue.  As 
the  tax  does  not  rife  with  the  rile  of  the  rent,  the  fovereign  does  not 
(hare  in  the  profits  of  the  landlord's  improvements.  The  tax, 
therefore,  does  not  difcourage  thofe  improvements,  nor  keep  down 
the  produce  o{  the  land  below  what  it  would  otherwife  rile  to.  As 
it  has  no  tendency  to  diminifh  the  quantity,  it  can  have  none 
to  raife  the  price  of  that  produce.  It  does  not  obflrufl:  the  induf- 
try  of  the  people.  It  fuhje£ls  the  landlord  to  no  other  inconve- 
niency  befides  the  unavoidable  one  of  paying  the  tax. 

^'  The  advantage,  however,  which  the  landlord  has  derived  from 
the  invariable  coiiftancy  of  the  valuation  by  which  all  the  land'   of 
<>reat  Britain  ai^e  rated  to  the  land-tax^    has  been   principi    r 
^wing  to  fome  circumftances  altogether  extraneous  to  the  natui 
of  the^tax.-^^'^'-^^  ■^•'■'H-  ^  ..    ^.^'■■'-i' 

It  has  been  omng  in  part  to  the  great  profperity  of  almoft  every 
part  <tf  the  country,  the  rents  ofalmoftallthe  eftates  of  Great  Britain 
having,  fince  the  time  when  this  valuation  was  firft  eftablifhed,  been 
continually  rifmg,  and  fcarce  any  of  them  having  fallen.  The  land- 
lords, therefore,  have  almoft  all  gained  the  difference  between  the  tax 
which  diey  would  have  paid,  according  to  the  prefent  rent  of  their 
eftates,  and  that  ^which  they  actually  pay  accordhig  to  the  ancient 
valuation.  Had  th^  ftate  of  the  country  been  different,  had  rents 
been  gradually  falling  in  confequence  of  the  declenfion  of  cultiva- 
tion; thte  landlords  would  almoft  all  have  loft  this  difference.  Iil 
the  ftatetjf  things  Wluch  has  happened  to  take  place  firice  the  revo- 
lution, the  con^ncy  of  the  valuation  has  been  advantageous  to  the 
laiidlord  and  hurtful  to  the  fovereign.    In  a  different  ftate  of  things 
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B  O  O  K   it  might  have  been  advantageous  to  the  fovereign  and  hurtful  to 
the  landlord. 

"As  the  tax  is  made  payable  in  money,  fo  the  valuation  of  the 
land  is  expreflfed  in  money.  Since  the  eftablifliment  of  this 
va!  'don  the  value  of  filver  has  been  pretty  uniform^  and  there 
haj  been  no  alteration  in  the  ftandard  of  the  coin  either  as  to 
weight  or  finenefs.  Had  filver  rifen  confiderably  in  its  value,  as  it 
ftems  to  have  done  in  the  courfe  of  the  two  centuries  which 
preceeded  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of  America,  the  ronftancy  of 
the  valuation  might  have  proved  very  oppreffive  to  the  landlord. 
Had  filver  fallen  confiderably  in  its  value,  as  it  certainly  did  for 
about  a  century  at  lead  after  the  difcovery  of  thofe  mines,  the  fame 
conftancy  of  valuation  would  have  reduced  very  much  this  branch 
of  the  revenue  of  the  fovereign.  Had  any  confiderable  alteration 
been  made  in  the  ftandard  of  the  money,  either  by  finking  the 
fame  quantity  of  filver  to  a  lower  denomination,  or  by  raifing  it  to 
a  higher  i  had  an  ounce  of  filver,  for  example,  inflead  of  being 
coined  into  five  fhillings  and  twopence,  been  coined  either  into 
pieces  which  bore  fo  low  a  denomination  as  two  fhillings  and 
feven-pence,  or  into  pieces  which  bore  fo  high  a  one  as  ten  (hillings 
and  fourpence,  it  would  in  the  one  cafe  have  huit  thei  revenue 
of  die  proprietor,  in  the  other  that  of  the  Tovereign.  iom  {[misiit 

l^  In  cjrcumftances,  therefore,  foraewhat  different  from  thofe  which 
have  a£^ually  taken  place,  this  condancy  of  valuation  might  have 
been  a  very  great  inconveniency,  either  to  the.  contributors,  or.  tp  the 
commonwealth.  lathe  courfe  of  ages  fuch  ciccumftances,  how-p 
ever,  muft,  at.fome  time  or  other,  happen.  But  though  empires, 
like  all  the  other  works  of  men,  have  all  hitherto  proved,  mortal, 
yet  every  empire  aims  at  irumortajl^y.  Eveiy  ^oni^tution,  there- 
fore,  which.it  is.  meant  fliuuld  be  as  permanent  as  the  empire 
iifelf,  ought  to  be  convenient,,  not  in  certain  circumftauces,  only, 
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but  in  all  circumftances  1  or  ought  to  be  fulted,  not  to  thofe  clrcum-    C  HA  p. 
fiances  which  are  tranfitory,  occafionai,  or  accidental,  but  to  thofe 
which  are  neceflary  and  therefore  always  the  fame» 


■A  ii; 
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i!  A  TAX  upon  the  rent  of  land  which  x'aries  with  every  variation 
of  the  rent,  or  which  rifes  and  falls  according  to  the  improvement 
or  neglcft  of  cultivation,  is  recommended  by  that  feft  of  men  of 
letters  in,  France,  who  call  themfelves,  tlie  oeconomifts,  as  the 
mod  equitable  of  all  taxes.  All  taxes,  they  pretend,  fall  tdtimately 
upon  the  rent  of  land,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  impofed  equally- 
upon  the  fund  which  mufl:  finally  pay  them.  That  all  taxes  ought 
to  £all  as  equally  as  pofiible  upon  the  fund  which  mufl;  finally  pay- 
them,  is  certainly  true.  But  without  entering  into  the  difagree- 
able  difcufiion  of  the  metaphyficai  arguments  by  which  they  fup- 
port  their  very  ingenious  theory,  it  will  fufiiciently  appear  from, 
the  following  review,  what  are  the  taxes  which  fall  finally  upon  the 
rent  of  the  land,,  and  what  are  tiiofe  which  fall  finally  upon  fome 
other  fund. 

^  In  the  Venetian  territory  all  the  arable  lands  which  are  given  in. 
leafe  tO/ farmers  are  taxed  at  a  tenth  of  the  rent  *.  The  leafes  are. 
recorded  in  a-  public  regiflier  which  is '  jpt  by  the  officers  of  revenue 
in  each  province  or  diflridt.  When  the  proprietor  cultivates  his 
own  lands,,  they  are  valued  according  to  an  equitable  efl:imation. 
and  he  is  allowed  a  deduftion  of  one-fifth  of  the  tax,  fo  that  foi. 
fuch  lands  he  pays  only  eiglit  infbad  of  ten  p3r  cent,  of  tlie, 
fiippofedrent..  ^ 


■    .■'•■ai'    50    ;s:^;,Jja   U6-biJ>  '^^fid^ii  i;- 


A  LAND-TAX  of  this  kind  is  certainly  nwre  equal  than  the. 
land-tax  of  England.  It  might  not  perhaps^  altogether  foy 
certain,  and  the  afliefTment  of  the  tax  might  frequently  occafion  a. 
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*  Memoires  coneanant  Ics  Droits,  p.  240, 241. 
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BOOK  go^d  deal  more  trouble  to  the  landlord.    It  might  too  be  a  goot' 
deal  more  expenfive  in  the  levying. 

•Such  a  fyilem.of  adminiftration,.4iowever,  might  perhaps  be 
.  contrived  as  would  in  a  great  meafureboth  prevent  this  uncertainty 
.And  i>'oderate  this  expence. 


-r> 


,;l'uu  landlord  and  tenant,  for  example,  might  Jointly  be  obliged 
to  record  their  leafe  in  a  public  regifter.  Proper  penalties  might 
,beena6ted  againft  concealing  or  mifreprefenting  any  of  the  condi*. 
tions }  and  if  part  of  thofe  penalties  was  to  be  paid  to  either  of  the 
two  parties  who  informed  againft  and  convi£led  the  other  of  fuch 
concealment  or  mifieprefentation,  it  would  effeilually  deter  them 
from  com'  ining  together  in  order  to  defraud  the  public  reven  ;e. 
All  the  conditions  of  the  leafe  might  be  fufiiciently  known  from 
iuch  a  record. 


Some  landlords,  inftead  of  raifmg  the  rent,  talce  a  fine  for  the 
renewal  of  the  leafe.  This  pra£tice  is  in  moft  cafes  the  expedient 
of  a  fpendthrift,  who  for  a  fum  of  ready  money  fells  a  future  reve- 
niie  of  much  greater  value.  It  is  in  moft  cafes,  therefore,  hurtful 
to  the  landlord.  It  is  frequently  hurtful  to  the  tenant,  and  it  is 
always  hurtful  to  the  community.  It  frequently  takes  from  the 
tenant  fo  great  a  part  of  his  capital,  and  thereby  diminiflies  fo 
mtich  his  ability  to  cultivate  the  land,  that  he  finds  it  more  difficult 
to  pay  a  fmall  rent  than  it  would  otherwife  have  been  to  pay  a  great 
one.  Whatever  diminiflies  his  ability  to  cultivate,  neceflarily  keep 
down  below  what  it  would  otherwife  have  been  themoft  important 
part  01  the  revenue  of  the  community.  By  rendering  the  tax 
upon  fuch  fines  a  good  deal  heavier  than  upon  the  ordinaiy  rent« 
this  hurtful  practice  might  be  diicouraged  to  the  no  finall  advantage 
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tlhtinV  of  the  foiwvign»  and  df  the  whok  coihinumty* 

$0ME  leafesprefcribe  to  the  tenant  a  certain  mode  of  cultivation^ 
and  a  certwh  fuccefliod  of  crc^s  during  the  whole  continuance  of 
the  leafe.  This  condition  (which  is  generally  the  effe<a  of  the 
landlords  conceit  of  his  own  fuperior  knowledge,  a  conceit  in  moft: 
cafes  very  ill  founded)  pugt\t  always  to  be  confidered  as  an  additional  ' 
rent;  as  a  rent  in  fervice  inftead  of  a  rent  in  money.  In  order 
to  difcourage  the  pra£\ice,  which  is  generally  a  foolifh  one,  this 
Jpecies  of  rent  might  be  valued  rather  high,  and  co^ifeqjiiently  taxed  * 
fomewhat  higher  than  common  money  rents* . 

Some  landlords,  inflead  of  a  rent  in  mney,  require  ;     ,nt  in  : 
Jund,  in  corn,  cattle,  poultry,  wine,  oil,  &c.  others  again  require  -• 
a  rent  in  fervice.    Such  rents  are  always  mere  hurtful  to  the  tenant 
than  beneficial  to  the  landlord.     They  either  take  more  or  keep  < 
more  out  of  the  ^    .ket  of  the  former  than  they  put  into  that  of 
the  latter.     In  every  country  where  they  take  place,  the  tenants, 
are  poor  and  beggarly,  pretty  much  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  take  place.     By  valuing,  in  the  fame  manner,  fuch  <■ 
rents  rather  high,  and  confequoitly  taxing  them  fomewhat  higher 
than  common  money-rents,  a  praftice  which  is  hurtful  to  the  whole  . 
community  might  perhaps  be  fuffiwently  difcouraged.  ;'.n»J|  tf^^i^ 

.  When,  the  landford-  choieto  oCcu{^  himiblf  a  part  of  his  own  ' 
lands,  the  rent  might  be  valued  accoiding  to  an  equitable  arbitra*  ■ 
tion  of  the  farmers  and  landlords  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  '. 
moderate  abatc^tnent  of  the  tax  might  be  granted  to  him  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  Venetian  territory  j  provided  the  rent  of  the  lands  ■ 
which  he  occupied  did  not  exceed  a  certain  ium.  It  is  of  import-  - 
ance  that  the  landlord  ihould  be.  encouraged  to  cuhivate  a  part  of  : 

4.  his  J 
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B'OOK  his  own  landt  "HU  capital  is  gcnei-afiy' gi«at<^r  thaii  t&t  of  the 
tenant,  and  with  lefs  fkill  he 'can  frequently  raife  a  greater  pro*| 
duce.  The  landlord  can  afford  to  try  experiments,  and  is  generally 
'*  difpofed  to  do  fo.  His  unfuccefsful  experiments  pccafion  only  a 
moderate  lofs  to  himfelf.  His  fuccefsful  ones  contribute  to  the 
improvemeiit  ahd  better  cultivation  of  the  whole  country.  It 
might  be  of  importance  however,  that  the  abatement  of  the  tax 
fhould  encourage  him  to  cultivate  to  a  certain  extent  only.  If 
the  landlords  fhould  the  greater  part  of  them  be  tempted  to  farm 
the  whole  of  their  own  lands,  the  country,  (inftead  of  fbber 
and  induf^rious  tenants^  who  are  bound  by  thdr  own  interefl. 
to  cultivate  as  well  as  their  capital  and  fkill  will  allow 
them)  would  be  filled  with  idle  and  profligate  bailiffs,  whofe 
abufive  mana^ment  would  foon  degrade  the  cultivation  and 
reduce  the^  annual  produce  of  the  land,  to  the  diminution,r  not 
only  of  the  revenue  of  their  maflers,  but  of  the  mofl;  important 
part  of  that  of  the  whole  fociety.  vpha* 

f  Su^H  a  fyftem  of  adminiflration  might  perhaps  free  a  tax  of 
this  kind  from  any  degree  of  uncertainty  which  could  occafion 
either  oppreflion  or  inconveniency  to  the  contributor  and  might 
at  the  fame  time  ferve  to  introduce  into  the  common  management 
of  land,  fuch  a  plan  or  pdicy  as  might  contribute  a  good  deal 
to  the  g$ncra^,iirog^0Ycment  and  good  cultivatioi^i.o^j\hc,country»iji 

'The  expence  of  levying  a  land-tax,  which  varied  with*  every 
variation  of  the  rent,  would  no  doubt  be  fomewhat  greatei- than 
that  of  levying  one  which  was  always  rated  according  to  ^  fixpj 
valuation.  Some  additional  expence  would  neceirariiy  bq  i^i,.,; 
curred  both  by  the  different  regifter  offices  which  it  would  be 
proper  to  eftablifh  in  the  different  diflrifts  of  the  country,  and 
by  the  different  valuatipns  which  might  occaf^onaliy  be  made  of 

'^^  Uific^jmtj  r.  it  boibmiMli  lno  a^^bmtu  j(!T     .gfroinaxio},     "^® 
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ihpIaaiU:  which  the  pvoprictfi;  chofe  to  occupy  hiaUcJf.  Tl^ 
axpence  «f  «U  thia,  howewi  might  be  very  mo(}iir«te,  9^4 
9Mich  b0low  what  ii  incarred  in  the  levying  of  many  othcc  taxes 
whiKh  Iil8i>r4  a  very  iaconfiderable  revenue  in  compaiifon  of  wh«| 
might  eafily  he  drawa  from  «  tax  9f  thi«  hind,    :  ^y^vv  nwc  \\At 

•Tiis  diicouragement  which  a  variable  land-tax  of  thia  kind 
might  give  to  the  improvement  of  Und  feems  to  be  the  vc^  im-* 
portant  objefUoa  which  am  be  made  to  it.  The  landlof4  woi)I4 
certsnnly  be  lef$  difpoTed  to  improve  when  the  ibvereignR  who 
contributed  nodung  to  the  expence,  waa  to  ihare  in  the  profit  of 
the  improvement.  Even  this  obje^on  might  perhap  be  obviated 
by  allowing  the  landlord,  before  he  began  his  improvement,  to 
a^4M$rta^^  ^n  ^njtinAion  with  the  officers  of  revenue,  thei  a^al 
taluc  oif  Ma<  taoda  according  to  the  equitable  arbitration  of  a 
certain  Aumber  of  landlords  and  farmers  in  the  n^ghbouriiood 
«(|u^y  chc^en  by  both  parties  i  and  by  rating  him  according  to 
thll  valoa^on  for  fuch  a  number  of  years,  as  might  be  fuUy 
fufficient  for  his  complete  indemnification.  To  draw  the  attention 
of  the  fovereign  towards  the  improvement  of  the  land,  from  a 
regard  to  the  increafe  of  his  own  revenue,  is  one  of  the  principal 
advantagea  propofed  by  this  jpecies  of  land-tax.  The  term,  there- 
fore^ allowed  for  the  indemnification  of  the  landlord  ought  not ' 
to  be  a  great  deal  longer  than  what  was  necsflary  for  that  pur- 
pofej  left  the  remotenefs  of  the  intereft  (hould  difcourage  too 
much  this  attention.  It  had  better,  however,  be  fomewhat  too 
long  than  in  any  re(pe£t  too  fhort.  No  encitement  to  the  atten-r 
tion  of  the  fovereign  can  ever  counter-balance  the  fmallefl;  difcou^  ^ 
ragement  to  that  of  the  landlord.  The  attention  of  the  fovereign  ' 
can  be  at  belt  but  a  very  general  and  vague  confideration  of  what 
is  likely  to  contribute  to  the  better  cultivation  of  the  greater  part 
of  hia  dominions.  The  attention  of  the  landlord  is  a  particular 
and  minute  confideration  of  what  is  likely  to  be  the  moft  advan* 
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»6t)K  Mgeous  application  of  eveiy  inch  of  gropnd  upon  Ut  e(fart&^  TImt 
^*  principal  atttntion  of  the  ibverdgn  ought  to  b«  to  encourage^  by 
every  means  ift  his  power,  the  attention  both  of  the  landlord  and 
of  the  fanner  J  by  allowing  both  to  puHiie  their  own  inteitft  in 
their  own  way,  and  according  to  their  own  judgement';  by  giving 
to  both  the  moft  perfeft  fccurity  that  they  Ihall  enjoy  the  full 
^mpcnce'of  their  own  induftry  j  and  by  procuring  to  both 'the 
jnoft  extenfive  market  for  every  part  of  their  produce  In!  confe*- 
^dfice  of '  eftablifliing  theeafieft  and  fafeft  communications' both 
hf  land- and^by  water,  through  every  part  of  his  own  donrinionsg 
ts  well  as  the  moft  unbounded  freedom  of  exportation  to  the  da» 
minions  of  alt  other  princes.  .   ",  ,  _         .r 


^'^■■^?n^:?':*i'ff, 
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<,  il?  by  f^c)i^^J(yAfn^<>^  adm^nlftration  a  tax  of  tliis  Mnd.^^j^ 
l)efi>  managed  a»  to  give,  not  only  no  difcouragemeot,  but;,,  o/v 
the  contrary^  fome  encouragement  to  the  improvement  ^of  Jand|> 
it  does  not  appear  likely  to  occafion  any  other  inconvcnieficy  to 
the  landloi'd,  except  always  the  unavoidable  one  of  being  oblii^r* 
to,  pay  the, tax,,  ,.i^^y^.j^,^  ,..,>.    .  .     ,.  ...    .' .  ...  ,      ,^^v^, 

In  all  the  variations  of  the  ftate  of  the  fociety,  in  the  unprove- 
ment  and  in  the  declenfion  of  agriculture ;  in  all  the  variations  in 
^  the  value  of  filver,  and  in  all  thofe  in  the  ftandaraof  ttie'cbih,^  a 
*  tax  plr  this  kind  would,  o^  its  own  accord  and  witHibut  any  atten" 
tipn  of  govcrnraent,  readily  fuit  itfelf  to  the  a^ual  iituatlon  of 
things,  and  would  be  equally  juft  and  equitable  in  aU  tliofe  ^- 
ferent  changes.  It  would,  .therefore,  be  much  more  proper  to 
he  eftabliflicd  as  a  perpetual  and  unalteral)le  regulation,  or  is 
what  b  called  a  fundamentat  law  6/  the  common- wealtn, 
than  any  tax  which  was  always  to  be  levied  according  to  a  certain 

valuation.  ,■      ■^-.^     ,•  •■      .-     '-.,::.  :n%p\.Ji-i..    ^, ii::n.^: 

':i  Some  dates,  inftead  of  the  fnnple  and  obvious  expedient  of  a 
reglfter  of  leafcs,  have  had  recQurfe  to  the  laborious  and  expenfive 

f.-'-i;^"?  9     -'      ■  ■■-.)'         one 
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oki  ot  Ki  aftuat-fui^  and  valuation  of  all  the  hmds  in  the  ®lj^^* 
country.  They  have  fofpefted^  probably,  that  the  leflbr  and  leflec, 
in  order  ta  defraud  the  public  revenue,  might  combine  to  conoe«l 
the  real  terms  of  the  Icaie.     Doomfday  book  lleems  to  have  been 
jthe  oefiiU  of  a  very  accurate  furvey  of  this  kind^    .yt  n  nvo  ii:,iis 

^riilM  the: ai\ticnt. dominion!  of  the  king  of  Pruflia  the  land-tax 
is  affsfled  accordiiig  to  an  a£tual  furvey  and  valuaticnii  which  is 
reviewed  and  altered  from  time  to  time  *.  According:  to  thatvalu%- 
tioa  the  lay  proprietors  pay  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent* 
of  thdr  irevenue.  Ecclefiaftics  from  forty  to  forty-five  per  cent. 
The  furvey  and  valuation  of  Silefia  was  made  by  oider  of  the 
prefent  king  i  it  is  laid  with  gr^at  accuracy.  .  According  to  that 
valuation  the  lands  belonging  to  thebilhop  of  SreffaW  aire  t^xed 
\kt  twcnty-fivie  per  cent,  of  their  irent.  The  bthfer  reventitt  of  the 
4^cdeiiaftics  of  both  religions,  at  fifty  per  cent.  The  coimmande- 
jies  of  the  Teutonic  order  and  of  that  of  Malta,  ^t  forty  per  cent. 
L'ands  held  by  a  noble  tenure,  at  thirty-eight  atid  oiie-thlM  pdr 
cent.  Lands  held  by  a  bafe  tenure,  at  thirty-five  and  one''*thihl 
percent. .4  ..  ■ 

^l^if B^, /If ii:yey  and.  valuation  of  Bohemia  is  laid  to  have  been 

th&  work  of  more  than  a  hundred  years.  It  was  not  perfected 
.til|  after  the  peace  of  1748,  by  the  orders  of  the  prelent  cmprefs 
.^een  f^  The  furvey  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  which  was  begun 

i^i  _,thj?,  time  of  Charles  VI.  was  not  perfefted  till  after    1760. 

|t  is  efteeme^  one  of  the  moft  accurate  that  has  ever  been  made. 

The  furvey  of  Savoy  and  Piemont  was  executed  under  the  orders 
-W  the  late  king  of  Sardinia  ±.  ' ',.  ,  .     \< 

;' >      ■  •  ■  ■ 

,     *  Memoirejconcentant  lesDroi;!,  &c.  tonei.  p.M4,  iir,  116,  ^c.  •'i^-'fWifyt. 

t  Id.  p.  83,  84.  %  Id.  p.  280,  &c.  alfo  p.  28;,  &c,  t)  316.  "  J, ';  1  • 

4'i(>  Jnarb'jfjix')  afjoivdo  Wit  'il'jii'i]  "i'  ^<^  sj^yiltn  ,ei(tefi  JMoh 
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in  ithe  dommionf  of  the  king  of  Pmffla  the  revenue  of  the- 
chiirdh  it  taiwd  much  higher  thtn  th«t  of  lay  proprietore.  The 
lerenue^  the  church  it,  the  greater  part  Of  it,  «  Borden  upon 
the  rent  of  land.  It  iibldom  happens  that  any  part  of  k  U  applied 
towards  the  improvenent  of  knd  i  or  is  (b  employed  as  to^  con- 
tribute in  any  refped  towards  increafing  the  revenue  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  His  Pniffian  mtfeAy  4iad  pMMbly;  npon 
tjiat  account,  thought  it  reafonttMe  that  it  (hould  contribute  a 
|{ood  detl  noee  towanh  rdietlng  the  vxigencies  -of  tlie  <(Mte.  In 
ibme  countries  the  l»ids  of  the  ehnidi  are  exenipted  from  all 
taxes.  In  others  they  are  taxed  more  lightly  than  other  landsr* 
in  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  the  lantfo^  which  the  church  pbflefled'befoi% 
'1S75»  «r*  «^*«*  ^0  the  taK  s(t  a  third  only  of  their  vallie.    '  :*^'  '*'**l 

*ii  In  Stlefia  tands  held  by  a  noUie  tenure  are  taxed  thrt^per  eene. 
higher  ^lan  thofe  held  by  a  bafc  tenure.    The  honours  and  pri>> 
vileges  of  different  kinds  annexed  to  the  fonner,    his  Proffian 
najeAy  had  probably  imagined,  would  fufficiently  compenfate  to 
the  ppoprietor  a  finall  aggravation  of  the  tax }  while  at  the  fame 
time  the  humiliating  inferiority  of  the  latter  would  be  in  fome 
meafure  alleviated   by  being  taxed  fomewhaf  more  lightly.    In 
■other   countries  the  fyftem  of  taxaticm,   inftead  of  allerkting* 
•ggrairates  thb  inequality.     In>  the  dominions  of  the  hing  of 
ilardiniai,   and  in  thofe  provmces   of  Erance  which  are  Aib}eft 
<te  what  is  called  the  Real  or  predial  tulle,  the  tax  fdls  idt*^ 
.geliher  opon  the  lands  held,  by  a  baie  tenure.     Thofe  held  by  a 
luakAc  onrlare  exempted*  .Jig  rMnjn  muumtavinj^ )  ifH* 

A  i;AMD-TAx  aftefTed  according  to  a  general  furvey  and  valu9> 
lion,  how  equal  foever  it  may  be.  at  firft^  muft.  In  the  courTe  of 
a  very  moderate  period  of  time,  become  unequal.  To  prevent 
its  becoming  fo  would  require  the  continual  and  painful  attention 
jB^  government  to  all  the  variatioh&  in  the  (late  and  produce  of 

^  evcryj 
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cvQiy  diftcMcnt  farm  in  the.country.  The  government  of  Pruflia, 
of  Bohemia,  of  Sardinia,  and  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  actually 
exert  an  attention  of  this  kind;  an  attention  fo  unfuitabie  to  the 
iHit(M4  of  goyf rpriMBt,  ti^t  ;M  if^.not  likfil^  tQ  be, of  long  cmti- 
miAfioe.  and  whif^*  if  it  iBoontiuucdf  will  probably  mthelong* 
run  occafipn  much  more  t«<>uble  and  vexatipix  .than  it  .<9a  fH)i# 
fibly.  hfing  eeliof  la  the  iCootrtbutorfc    n^M     jftnod'.r  iHti  }*}))  ihm 

..In  i666»  the  generality  ^  I^9nt;;kub^  w,9»  -Tc^ed  ,tio  tbf 
l^es^.or  predif^  taille  accocding,  it  is  faid,  to  avcA'  exa^t  furv^ 
Slid  ,Yal^a^en  *.     By  i737»  this  afli:irment  had  become  altogether 
uaci^^lr    iv  W*)***  ^.J?cnn?<!y  ?l¥  J^coov^ioncgr,  gpyjernment 
has  found  no  better  expedient  than  to  im]^  H£9^  .^  wbolp 
generality  an  additional  tax  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoiifand: 
litres,    Th^l  additional  ux  it  rat^i  upor  lU  the  r^'ftgrq:^  dlftfifls 
i^tlje^  to  the  faille  -according  to  the  old  allcQinf   ?",. ,    ^t  it  as 
|fyi^9n|yupo^ibafe  which  in  tbp  a^ual>ftatp  oi  Mmi^  Mshjf 
lihat;  f^^iifvsnt  ,iMa4^ta^,  apd  it  ^  ^^rpHed  to  the  :;lj«f  ,# 
^ok  ^bida  by  ^e  fame  ailsllinent  are  c  er-  laxfid.    T  w,o  ^iQtx'i&h 
l^cjumple,  o^e  of  which  ought  in  the  actual  ilate  of  thxngf^U> 
)ie  t)«fd  :|it  ^itiae  l>undrfic|t  tbe  othor  at  eleveo  Jiuodred  imet, 
im  W^9  ^  jaijieflment  botbi.  t^^ed  at  a  thouiand >Uvi£s.^  .  B^^ 
thefi;  #ftFi^s  arc  by  tl^e  additional  tax  rated  at  elevett  imndf (4 
]Uivvt9;eaeh.     Bvt  this  additional  tax  is.  levied  only  upon  the  diftriA 
va^ifkfirgBd^g  and  it  is  applied  altogether  to  the  relief  jof  that 
oviKi-- charged*  which  c<»ife4aently  pays  only  nine  hundred  livres. 
The  governiuent  neither  pains  nor  lo&s  by  the  additional  tax,  ■ 
which  is  applied  altogether  tj  ;  oniedy  the  inequalities  arifing  froni 
the  old  afleffinent.     The  application   is  pretty  much  r^ulatcd- 
acoordii^  ta  the  difcretion  of  the  intendant  of  the.generality^. 
and  mull,  therefoio,  be  in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary 


'hni*  M^"•*"°^"•  •*'  '^^^-^^^^t^r-nn-rrj-^P^mrrtt 
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^<w«?«  w^Vi6  ar^  prop^rtionedy  not  fatAe  Ji^^ntf^^fttfo  f^e  Prp^f^f^ 

^^  TAXES'updn^the^toddfce'of  lahd  il-6'i^  t^«es  upttn^VKfe 

rent;  and  thougli  tKty  rti&y  lljfe  originally  advanced  by  the  i^Vm^ii 
aref  finally  pdd  by'the  lahdlofd.  When  a  certain  pojtiortiof  th6 
produce  is  to  be  paid  away  for  a  tax,  the  fernier' computes-/  ai 
well  as  he  can,  what  the  value  of  this  portion  is,  one  year  with 
another,  likefy- td  a'mottltiV  fd^  "an^  hi^make^  a  ph$portionabl6^  abate- 
ment in  the  rent  which  he  agrees  to  pay  to  the  landlord.  There 
is  no  farmer  whd  does  not  compute  beforehand  what  the  church- 
tythc,  whkh'is  a  land^^taa:  of  this  kiixd,"n«  t)ne  year  with  :an6their| 
likely  tatmi!dikitiuxs:(-^ihS'M^^-^  ^ttl- 

•'The  tythe,  and  every  othir  land-tax  of  this  kindi  under  the 
appearance  of  pcrfeft  equality,  ai^e  ver^  uniequal  taxes  i  a  certain 
portion  ^f  live  pi'oduce  being,  in  diffeirent  fituations,  eqoiviildnt  to 
a  vcry^^^Tdiffercnt  portib«rt>f  the  rent.  In  ibme  very  rich' lan^s  the 
produce  is  fo  gileat^  that  the  one  half  of  it  is  fully  fufficient  to 
replace'  to  the  £cirmer  his  capital  employed  in  cultivation^  together 
with  the  ordinary  profits  of  farming  fiock  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  other  half,  or,  what  comcsto  the  famtt  thing»  the  valuirof  the 
other  'hd^  he' could  afford  to  pi^y  as  rent  to  the  landlord^  if  there 
washo  tythe.  But  if  a  tenth  of  "the  produce  is^  taken  Iromhitn 
in  the  way  of  tyche,  he  mufl' require,  an  abatement^of  the. -fifth 
part  tof  this  rent,  otherwife  he  cannot  get  back  his  capital  with 
the  Ordinary  profit.  In  this  cafe  the  rient  of'  the  landlordt^  indead 
of  amounting  to  a  half,  or  five-.tenths  of  the  whole' produce^  !«MiU 
arndtint  only  to  fdur-tehths  of  it.  In  poorer  lands,  on  the  con* 
ttai'jr,  the  produce  is  fometimes  lb  finalV,  and  the  expence  of  cultiJ^ 
vation  fo  great,  that  It  requires  four-fifths  of  the  whole  produce  tp 
replace  to  the  farmer  )iis  capital  with  tlie  -ordinary  pix>fit.  In  thif 
^iryrw  ^  .  .  '         cafe, 


caie,  though  there  wsis  no  tythe,  the  rent  6t  the  landlord  could 
iiftoiiht  tb  no  mbre  tH^ri  bhe-fifth  6r  tWo-tenths  of  the  whofc 
produce.  But  if  the  farmer  pays  otie-tenth  of  the  produce  in  the 
»9y  of  tythe,  ho  muft  requiije;  an  equal  afeatement  of  the  rent  of 
die  l^dlordy'wliicl^  will  UiUfrtTe  reduced  to  one*tenth  only  of  the 
whol^ produce.  jLTpJon  the  r^t  6f  rich  lands,  the  tythe  may  fome- 
times  be  a  tax  of  no  more  than  one- fifth  part,  or  four  (hillings  in 
jihe  pound;  whereas,  upon  that  of  poorer  lands,  it  may  fometime» 
b^  a«ta»  of  one-hiilf,  -if  of  ten  (hil^gs  in  tlhfepoun^,*^J{l4g,|^f,^jJ^ 

.[VThe  tythe,  as  it  b  frcquendy  a  very  unequal  tax  upon  the  rentv^ 
(bit  is  always  a  great  difcouragement  both  to  th^  improvements  of 
tiie  landlord  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  farmen  'Thcrxmecannot 
vienture  to  make  the  moift  important,  which  are  generally  the  moft 
expenfive  iniprovemdnts ;  nor  the  other-  to  raife  the  moft  valudble^ 
whicK  are  generally  tOo  the  mOft'  expenfive  crops;  when  the  church, 
which  lays  out  no  part  of  the  e^pen(;e,  is  to  ihire  fo  very  laigely  in 
the  profit.  The  cultivation  of  madder  was  for  a  long  time  con« 
findd'  by  the  tythe  to  the  United  Provinces;'  whiclr,  being  preibyte* 
nan  countries,  and  upon  that  account  exempted  from  this  deflrudive 
tax,  enjoyed  a  fort  of  monopoly  of  that  ufefbl  dying  drug  againft 
the  reft  of  Europe.  The  fate  attempts  to  introduce  the  cultui'e 
of  this  pknt' 'into  England,  have  been  hiade  only  in  confbquence 
of  the  ftatute  which  enacted-  that  five  Ihitllngs  an  acre  fhould  be 
received  in  lieac^  all  manner  of  tythe  upon  madder..  .u*.  'ni 

titfsN  {Bimi,7  tiri  ;«t3fti3;  s.!^.  iOftesc*. ad  •3liw'i'i»ri;fo,  ^Jnai  zhii  lo  hm 
i  As<  throu^  tfte  g;reaterpart  of  Europt,  the  church,  fo  in  many 
different  countries  of  Aiia  the  ftate,  is  principally  fupported  by  a 
land- tax,  proportioned,  not  to  the  rent,  but  to  the  produce  of  the  land. 
In  China,  the  principal  revenue  of  the  £»vereign  confifls  in  a  tcntlv. 
part  of' the  ;pr<^uoe  of  all  the  lands  of  the  empire.  This  ten^lL 
part,  however^  is«(timated  fi>  very  mo4erately,  that,  in  many  pro* 
,'jio  vinces> 
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*^«yt)|C  vfcccsi  tt'te  ftiftiiof  to^exteoda  MfMififi  of  the  ordimty  p|»;^ 
duce^  The  Jafid^&ix  lor  land  vent  tirbt^b  iiftd  lo  be  pf|id  io'Ui4 
MahOraettfn  4;ov«rifrneflt  of  Bengal^  befofff'that  country  f^  'into 
cbe  haiid^  of  tM- ]SngJUi(h  Eaft  In4^  ^xao^nji  is  Mi  fo>hm 
sm<i\knit$\o.^>t^^pai^ik\k  fertpf  th^  The  lartdntft^iftf 

aiiiti«lit  £gyptii0ifiiid  likewtfe  to  hiay^.'Mnpuntcd  to  a  fifth  parti«/^M' 

t^VlnAfia^  this:  {fqit  elf  fenjMa*  is  ftidf  to  inhered  the  f<mi!«j(tiitt 
the  improv^ftwt -and  <Ul^v>ail^  .i9f  J#i|4.  IM  (p99mffi$  ^ 
China,  thofe  of  Bengal  while  under  the  JVIahometan  government^ 
and  thofe  of  antient  £gypt»  are  ikid  ^cordinglf  to  have  been  ^x- 
iremely  attentive  to  tlie  m^ng  and  maintaininig  of  good  roadi 
and  navigable  canals»  in  order  ^o  inore;ife»  as  piuqh  a9  |>oWe« 
both  the  quantity  and  v^ue  of  eyer)r^:part  of  the  produce  of  tlie 
land,  by  procuring  to  every  part  of  it  the  moA:  extenftye  market 
which!  their  own  dominions  <:ould  afford.  Thetythe  of  the  cbui-ch 
is.  divided  into  fuch  finall  portions,  that  no  one  of  its  proprietors 
can  have  any  intereft  of  this  kind.  The  jparibn  of  a  paqm  could 
jiever  find  iiis  account  in  making  a  road  or  .^ai^al  to  a  diilapt  part 
of- the  xrountry,  in  order  to  extend  the  market  for  the  prodiice  of 
liis  own  particular  pariih.  Such  taxes,  when  defHned  for  the  main- 
tenance of; the  (late,  have  fome  advantages  which  may  &rve  in 
iq^  pi^ure  to  babinqe  their  inconvenMsncy.  Whendeftined  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  church,  they  are  attended  with  nothing 
but  inconveniency. 

•  T^xti  upon  the  produce  of  land  may  be  lcv|ed»  either  in  kindi 
or>  according  to  a  ceitain  valuation*  in  money*  4;^- 

h 

The  parfon  of  a  pari(h,  or  $  gentleman  of  fmall  foitune  who 
lives  upon  his  eftate,  may  ficmietimes,  perhaps,  find  fome  advantage 
in  receiving,  the  one  his  tythe,  and  the  other  bis  rent,  in  kind. 
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The  quantity  to  be  coUefto^,  arid  the  aiftiift  within  which  it  is  to  C  HAK 
bcxpUe^etly  arefaiinaU,  that  they  both  can  overfee,  with  their. 
Q(wnxyefi».  thexoUedtipn  andUifpoial  of  every'  part  of  what  is  due 
ta  them.  A  gentleman  of  great  foitune^  who  lived-  in  the  capit^d^ 
would  be  in  danger  of  AifFering  much  by  the  negle£^,  and  more  by 
the  ,frav4  pf  his-fac^9r8.^ind  '«)%cnts,  if  the  rents  of  an  eftate  in  a 
diftanti province  were  tO'  be  paid  tp  him  in  this  manner.  The  iofs 
of  the  fovefeign,., from tthe^abufe, and  depredation  of  his  tax-gather- 
elif„\Yp^^  j|ie9f^^ily  be  much  greater^  The  fep^Fantiit.of,  t))e  moft 
o^elefs  private  peribn  are,  perhaps,  more  under  the  eye0f  tltei(t< 
if^or  .than;  thofe  of  the  moft  careful  prince ;  and  a  public  reve* 
nue*  wh'^h  yra^  paid  in  kind,  would  fuffer  fo  much  from  themiC'^ 
qawagement  qf  the  collectors,  that  a  very  fmall  parfeof  ;wdiat  was 
l^MKlwMipi^i^  the.  people  would  ey^r  ar^ve  iatithevtreafury  of  the 
pnacji,  .  ^ome  pait  of  the  public  revenue  of  Chinftj-  however*:  is 
ffp'^  tp  be  p<^  in  this  manner.  The  Mandarins  and  other  tax- 
^^o^erp  ,wiU,  no  doubt,  find  their  advfu^age  .inr continuing:  the 
pn^^ise  qf  ,a,  payment  whijp^js  /onfivfch  rnj^r^iiabfeiOiabuie  thaik 
aniCpajrni^Bt  ^^rponey,  |,:^tH  ?*j>5*';>*LiriM  :*'>  »Jmtd^"^/»>-  trltui xOe:v 

'.:  A^  Tax  upon  the  produce  of  land  which  isieviedf  in  moneys 
nji|ay  be .  levied  either  acc<»ding  to  a  valuation  >  ^hieh' varies  with  aU: 
the  vaciati^nfiof  Jthe  mar^t  pr^cei;  or  according  to  aifixcd  vjdaa- 
tion;  abn^heL  of  wl^eat,  for  example,  being  alwkysr  valued  at  ane 
qid  the  fame  money  price,  whatever  may^be  the  (late  of  the  mar- 
ket. The  produce  of  f^,  tax  , levied -in  t!ie  former  w^y,  will  vary< 
only  according  to  the  variations  in  the  real  produce  of  tlie  land, 
according  to  the  improvement  or  negleft  of  cultivation.  The  pro- 
duce of  a  tax  levied  in  the  latter  way  will  vary,  not  only  accord- 
ing tq  the  variations  in , the  produce  of  the  land,  but  according  to 
b<;>tl;i  tlfpfe  in  the  value  of  t|ie  precious  metals,  and  thoife'in  the- 
quantity  of  thofe  mctaU  which  is  at  different  times  contained  in 
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fil  cm K  coin  oit tft«  i  femeiitenotninalSonJ .  ;'3ihe  jaebAiicc  ofi  the- former  will 
aljwjiySibMr  the  .iarpQi^oportion  to Jtiic  vsidue- Oft. the  real 'produce 
Qsf,th0  lmi(U    (The  pi'e^MOe  of  th«  latter,  imy,  at  .difieccot  timeS) 


ff 


5i  iiSiafftly 
ctf!  fih^ftn4.  '  It  fttoer  l^?ft6  nor  faHb  witli  theffcnt  of 'tlie  f^d. 
It  neither  eitccki^^g^s-  mt  dlfiburagcs  irtii^rbvcment.    The  tyihe  ih 
the  jrestfciT'pilrt  of  *h!o<il  iwriHies  which' ^V  i^at  is  eattcd  a  Modus 
ia  lieU'«rfviliothe|  tyth^,  iS-aftax  of  this  kmd.  '  Darihg'Hie  MaW- 
raetaii  gwerftrtsfent'fcrBcfngil;  iftftead  i>f  the  paymerti^iif  kind  *6?'a 
fifth  jpatrt'of  th<i  pirod^e;  a  niodusl  aiid.  It  is  fal(f,  a  Viii-y  niocJci'atii 
one,>v0sas  tiftabliflitoiliti  the  grteter  part  of  tlie  dtftrifts'or  zcti^HwJai' 
lies  0^  the  totmtfy. '^Sottii^of  tftefe!i*<^t6 '6f  thiEa^^^ 
pany,  :«nd«r  t)r*feiwiffttf'Wlkyr»hg-the  fiibllc  i^vtftKie: t<i)  tit  pi^opeif= 
vdofe,  hate,  in  feme  provinces,  exchanged  tK?^  tti6<ftts'fti'f"4  i»ay-- 
ment  in  kind.     Under  their  management:  this  change  is  likely  both 
tgdifc^irage.caltinrsttidh,  and- to  g^ve  nfcftr  <^{»ii*ti<jflflte  ^r'abfe 
14  the  coWe&aom  of  tho  polbUc  itipehiic;  whkh  has  f^kk  "ifdy  4i\ith ' 
belD*/What''irwis;ifel&i(&;fiaVe  b^feii^^I^  H'  fii'ft  teir'^iHainr  the' 
management  of"  the  'ooflnptay*    The  fci^ntl  6f  tlM?  c^pa^y  may; ' 


perhaps^  liaye  profitedbyjthi^  change,  but  iflit  tJie^kjiehctjj  it  is '^ro-i 
b^e,  Uoih.<«e.  th*i#  teiftfersattd  of.  the>cduhtry.'  ^"' '^'^5'  .itn-  ;^.>! 


y^U  ivdf^jfiiJnfJviJil, 


'  *nH'E'  rent  of  a.hoofe  ma/  tie^diftingriiihed  Ihtb"  ih^p  ^kr«,  iilf^" 
which  tb*  one  may  vei^  proiMiriy  b*  called  th\i  Buriafii^'  rki^}  ihi 
oeher  i!^c<)mmotj]y  called  the  G^oMHck*^^^-^^^ 


r--n>i^i:ii-ijj.s 
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V  T»ff  birildirtg^rcrttfiift'lw  inttfeftidf>'fAt)fltmf  the  Capital ix|>et^ai^a  C^  A  iK 
ia  boiidiiig  the  hoUfei <'  lfi')0irdtt<  t& ^fH^l'  th^trHd^  of ^  &>  builder  >^h  t-r.-a"-! 
a  lb;0l  with  otiiep  tradwiiit'ts  hMbniu-yfhM'fhis  rtftn  (hduld  btf ru!^ 
^cient,  fir(t>  to  pay  hitn^  ikm^  i»ftereiii#lliehilM  woakl  haiv^:'^ 
for  his  ci»pital1f  he  hsld  lent  it  uport  gdod'  fecurity  i  atrd,  fbdondl]^, 
to  keep  the  houfe  in  conftant  repair,  or«  whbt  comes  to  the  fame 
thing;  ^tO'  rtpkate^  wkhin .  a  cert^ .  term  of ,  years»  tlte  capital 
which,  had  been  employed  in  building  it.  The  building  itentr  or 
the  ordinary  profit  of  building,  is,  therefore,  every .  where  regu- 
lated by  the  ordinary  inteide(t  of  n^oqe^.  Where  the  miutket  rate 
of  intereft  is  foue  pen  centw  the  rent  of  a>  licufe  whiohr  over 
tw^al^Dvc!  paying -the  grtAindiiienr,,aJflbFds  fi«i  or  iix.  aild  »  Hdlf  p^ 
ceiit..  updn  the  wlio|e.  expqice  of  IUuilding(l  auiy  perhapsta/fofd  a 
fufikiient  insfitt  to  ihe  builder.  _  W%wi:e>the.  market  fate  o|f  iatti^ 
isi  five  per  denti  it  may^  perhaps  require  <^ei^  dr '  Iknn  md  (^  Aatf 
pier  cent. .  ilf^  ist  .^n>portioh.tot|ic  intere^'<sf  motMjrr  the^tiiade^of 
tfacbiiiidmt;aSards[.ar:ati^tiitKi  a::muchi<graRer  pMyfitr  thitn^thU.'^k 
will  foon  draw^'fQ  idncb  capital  ftc^ot^tctrad^i^i^wUtycldu^^th^ 
profit  to  its  proper  level.  If  it  affords  at  any  time  j?ciuch  lefs  than 
t))U»  pthiii:  tf ad]ds  .AMtt  ;foon*  df  Aw  6^  mntl/^  ckpibil  tii^v&ih  a»>  will 

iwliat  isifofficichtifor  affot-ding[.th|s  reaibnable  pvofitivnatlirarlljF  |i«,^8 
to.tho  igrouhdijre^e i l^nd  wh^re  the  «w^«r^  4$'  tlie  ground  a^thi 
4>witelil-bf  liAd'buiMftig'v  arb' ts^i^  diiffet'eh^ 

cbm^Iste).yl:>fi8id  .to- ^ka  ifot'tn^'.  •  "^is  fiyf^l%s'fettt-ii  th^'|»<ice 
whicbtUe^iftlialnMiit  o£^tli4  hdufeptfys'fdf  TdHid  rcjal  oi*  (bpi^efeA 
advantage. opf'  thi  fiieutiffofi;  'lA  coisintif  liuatifes,  at  ai  dil{ih<^  fi^ 
Miy  j^^  ibwt^  Mt^te^thM  ^i^'  pleht]^  lif  ^r&Utid  t6  cRfif*  tipdisi 
^&gtd^i^'rdk  WHesM  ^ny  thttig^'^dt'Mittbi^^tlVaM  'm^-m 
grdond  which  ihciloii&i  i^^ds  -upon  wt)bld  t>ay  if  trti^^m^ 
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B po  K  0griciilt«rc* ;  in  counwy  villas  in tb«j neighiwirtioeKl  c»f  r^meigrcat 

town*  it  19  ibtnetimcj  a  good  deat  bigh«ft{  and  ti^ip^^liv  (oiivci- 
ni^noy  on  be^uly  of  J&tu«(ion  ^  th«rf  frequ«it)y  y^ry  yy^  p^ld  fpc. 
Ground  rents  flr^i generally  bigbeftrin  thsfflpital-^^a  iiyibqf^^^ 
ticular  parts  of  it  where  tha:c  happens  to  be  tin-  giesteft^^ruami  tor 
howfes*  whatever  he  the  leafon  ^  that  demai<>^,  ^kvJthw  iqjfXmih 
and  bufuie(s»  forr plcaftue J aenJ  fgci«t),taW  i:>V.  P3*?iX  vrs-ijy  ar,«J 
^iiiiihion*  7..iii:.i-i.d.';.t}i;i: :  .jjif4;/tife'l*(j'jflu.  u'j^}^w  t.,.V,3>4j Hii  v'.i  if'j'j 

i  A  TAX  upon  hiowfe-rcat,  payable  by  the  tenant  and  proportioned 
fto.the.MVvhoIe  lentof  each  boufei  could  not.  for  any  .;oufu,irab',tf 
jiime  at  leaftv  atfe^  the  Uiilding  rent.  If  ihe;bva«3er  did  not.  get 
his  t^eironab&  profifej  ha  would: be  obliged  to  quit?l?£.tn;n.s|:iwiiichv 
]^ir>:'ri!ig  ^be  djunand  ror/bifilding,iwc)ukl.tn  a  iiiort  time  bring 
]^adc  li'u  )^n\.iUt  to  it>  proper  kvel  with  that  of  other  tiadcs. ,  Neither 
WQ^ldlwciv  ataixf&ll  altpgether  u|x>a  the  groi^d  rental  but  it  would 
diyklg  itii^  mibch  amanner  at  to  fsAU',  partly jupbn  thgiinfahifartt 
^'  the  feojifc..  swd  jiaiijy  upon  the  owiier.  i^iht  ground  ,h^:^  «'// 
nz-^uia\  t\:..  V  -JiuJ',  ',.    .        .     .  ■  •    .1     •    .'i^;  ^..  .  '  :!];ri;^ 

t  .X.VBr  119;  fi^pofiij  for!  example,  that  a.:partkuhrpeifi)n  jud^ 
that  he  can  afford  for  boufe-rent  an  expcnciicof  ^'ty:;|ioufid|&ii 
yearj  and  let  us  fuppofe  too  that  a  tax  of  four  {hillings  in  the 
f)Qund;»iaf  lof  oi!ie>3fth^  payable. byl, the! inhid^itfRt,  it  laid  li^on 
houfe-rent.  :A  houfe  c^  fixty -poundjj  sent  iwill.inthis.care.coft 
JfmJm^^y'^!^  pf>i^d»^  ye«r,ii!vbiGh  }sitH«lYC;i^|H0(l^^f9,#aa 
)ft§  tbi^^MiP^/'.^P^'^'f  HfiyHhi>  tM>refpregrflM)tabteiiiiid(^l£w;iiiib 
^  VK^r^ibQvicift  or  a:  bq^fe;  pf  fiC^>.poi)nd«jreot,  :wihfcl^jicit|i.the 
#dditiof)aL  ten  p^iui^ltbat  be  nm(t  pay  forth^  tWfi^.V»U|lli)i^  ujp  tbe 
^umo^  iixtypounda  a  ycaf.tbe  /B*pen<;e  ^biobt  b^  jlldg^  Intcan 

^w4jiifffl4  i»  pr4<?f  toipay  jt^  t^  ij^„'w4^,;^^^i#f^^4)^(^^e 
tfnipojBpdsa  jear,m«>r^  j^  .%♦  aEart  of 


^ H  E  I  W K'A>LT^v  01?^  KO^nM  oilier 

ihti:  addit^oMal  eti^bMitiCifV  M  he  WilV  fi^ldom  ht  !obltgt^to^^gt»tt 
t^'t^eiK^hdto',  bvHf  ^M,  itiocdfiftqueike'ofthe'tay^ 'get  i  beYtcf* 
hoU(};f<M-  fifty  t^ttildi'il'^n  th«h  he  Ctfflitd'lta^e  got  if  ^herehad 
betn  rtd  tix.  PWlis  ft'taviilf  thii  kirtd,  b^  taking  away  this>  partP 
Millar  €bttl^titoi</^)inuft  dkniniAi  nhe  competition  for  houfes  of  fixty 
]!>0undi^ient^''r0  it  muft  likewifd  ditoiniOi  it  for  tboib  of  fifty  poYlRKM 
rtht,  (aliff  tn  the  fkmfe  nianner  f6r  thofe  of  all  -other  rents;  'tixcfept 
the  lowed  reht,for  which  it  Woald  fot-  fome  time  increafe  the'^coth-i 
petition.  But  the  rents  of  every  clafs  of  houfes  for  whidi  the  com- 
jietitioh  was  dimintfted,  would  neceffarily '  be  rflore  or  lefs  reduced. 
Aiiktpnttof  'this  riduftioW;'  hoWever,  iotld,  fob  any  ieonfiddt^We 
tiitteat  leaft,ttfiea  the  biiilding  rerttjthe  whole  of  it  ttiuft  hi  thfr 
Ibng-run  neccflarily  fall  upon  the  ground-rent*  The^nat  pay- 
merit  of  this  ta*,  thei-efoi-e,  would  fall,  partly  upon  the  inhabitant 
of  the  houfe,  whOi  in  brdeif  to  pay  hfe  (hartfi  woUld^be  id)bK|^eS  t6' 
glvfc '  tip- d^plart  '6f  his  tdnvehieri^y  y  a*id  partly  updatHtfov^tttit  tkktit 
glbutrd';  who,  in  order  to  pay  his  (hare,  wo\!lld  be  oblij^td'givir 
up  a  i>4rt  ^"hVs  revenue.  In  what  propoptiorV  thifr  firttil  pbyrileht 
would,  be  divided  between  them,  it  is.riot  perhaps  very  eafy  to  afcer- 
iiStfP  The'dififioi4  vW)uld  jptfbbabff  ^be  verf  dflfcrrfft^  iti  dlflfei^nt 
ifimftinhhcdi,  aiUift'  b?^  df  this  l«lffel'«ii^?f,  a6<rbrdiH^'to'*thdft 
^flfevcnt'dfct'ttiftancesi  affeift  ve^'  «ncqu^!ly  both*  thte  ihhabitarie 
ofUK^houfeandtheowrierof  thegi[*ckmd."-^i*"^iJ<  fi<>        >..  .  * 

'ffTtir trie(|Uanty  With'  whleh%  -tax'tjF  iWsTcintf  ftl!gto' f*rfh'tt|dfij^ 
th»'oiWl«^s  biP  difli^t 'gi'otihd'  rerit^.  Would 'krifealtbg^i  ^rorf^ 
th* a^cideritil IheqikiKtjr  of  this  divilldn.  ''liut*  thfe  inequality  ^itll 
whiekit'hiight  fdt'6^'tlfe"%hatAtaiits  of  difTererithoUfei  would' 
skrtTtf; '  rtoP<^hly  ft'orti  this^,  'but'fhjm  ihotfhcr  caiifei '  'The^projibrtibA ' 
bP  the  wijffcrici  6f  htoiift^-Kftit  to  the  whoW  expencfe  of  livings  Is  ■ 
diffcrthf  ih'ttic  dlfRrent  degrees  of  fortuH6.  It  "rt  perhaps  higheft' 
in  the  higheft  degrise,  and  it  dim'milhes  gradtiallythrough'the  infiw 
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9.odK:  npTndeg^'eefi^  (p  a^  in,  general  t9,  be  lo\^  m.  tho  lov/cft  degrtff* 
■  Jj5i»w|iefic^ie%of  life  oQc^fion  the  peaV(9vpeofle  tf  tbe  pf>orh 
They  fip4 ifidi^ttU  ixx get^food,,  and  t^.|;nnitnr pmt  <iC  (Mr  Utile 
revenue  is  fpent  m  getting  it.  The  luxuries  $xid  vanities  of.4ifq 
occafipn  the  principal  expence  of  the  nichj  and  a  magnificent 
l^jU^^.embelliihes  and  fct^  off  to  the  beft  advant^  all  thqiother 
lu^urie;s  and  vanities  whifih  they.  poiTe^.  A;ta^  Ppon  h^vMe^reiijliSt, 
theri^fpre,  would  ,mgeuer,al  fall  heavie^  uppnthe  rich  j  and  in  this, 
fort  of  inequality  tl^ere  would  not,  perhaps,  be  any  things  very, 
luuealbnable.  U.4»  not  veiy  umeaTooable  that  the  rich,£hould, 
contribute  to  thfs  RH|>lic  9Xpence,  not  only,  in  propqrtiion  tetheiif 
revenue,  b\>t  foqwthiiffl;.ii>o»e  than  in  that,  proportion*  ^;;^|/jr|H:n^.j 

The  rent  of  hpufes,  though  It  in  fome  re^se^is  refemble^  the  i?ent 
o^.  la^.  U  io  one  r^fpe^«0eptially  differei^  from  it.  .  TUe  refit  qf, 
lini^^^iotfthtuii^  of  a  prpduSive  fiM^ip^.  The  lainlnwhich* 
pi;iys,i|^  produces  iti.  Tlte  rent  of  houfes,  is  paid  for  the  ufo^i*:  an, 
unprodttSiive  fcibjei^t.  Neither  the  houfe  nor  the  gi'oand  which  itr 
ftanda  upoa  produce,  any  thing.  The  perion  who  pays,  the  tn;Qt„ 
therefiM^f  mii^,.dcaw  it  from  fome  o^hpr  ibime  of;,;f]evenut^|, 
dtftinA  frof^,  -ami  independent  of»  this  fubje^,.  A  ;ta)(,!^ipQni 
the  lent  of  houf^  foiar  as  it  falls  upon  ^e^inhaibilattts^  msAi 
be  drawn  from  the  fame  iburce  as  the.  rem  itfelf»'  aqid  muft  bc; 
p£d  from  their  revenue,  whether  derived  from  the  w£^es  of  labour, 
ti^e  pf ofit?  oS^^pckp  >«^th(B  Jiept  ^f  ^t^thv  ^^if^^iMfX^^'M^n 
the  inhabitants,  it.  is  one  of  thjofc  tap^^,  whij*^  faWii  not  upojQKOMt 
only,  but  indifferently  upcn  aU  the,thre|B  ^fferemiiburces  of'  revest 
nue  i  and  is  in  every  refpieft  of  theiap^rn^KjiM'Q  apj£|  cax?upffivap|yv 
otIisi-,fpit  of  cpnfun|ia)>le commflfJi^r.,Ki^ <8l»MH9»ft >^i:eri*  nJW!»« 
perhjjpa,  any  one  article  of  expenqej  ofv^pOl^p^tit^  bjp,.w)wciv{tlnp^ 
liberality  or  narrownefs  of  a  ma^'s  who|^  -f^cpce  canrl^rhet^r^ 
judged  of,,  thaa  by,  his  houiefrrent.    -A  JlfopPBiftPfllJfSi  ¥PP«»i 
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fWj^ttikutar  iitrideof  cMpefit*  mtghv  pathapftv  pr<xftt«o  4'fndit  CHAP. 
<?cmMi<derftble  mvebueflofn  aiLy  nthieh  has  hitherto >bottn  drawn  frdnli 
it  tn'  any;  part  oi  E\krap».  If  die  tax  mdeed  unasivei^htglT,  the 
ginatdr-  pBttti-  plopie  woald  endeavour  tor  evade  it  as  much  as' 
tKoy  «Dtirif^>  by  contennnjr  themfclves  with  iinaller  houfqs,  and  by 
tumingdie  gcext^ ^act  of  their  expenape; into  fumeotha;  channel..  > 

Tub  vent  of  bowfcts  might  eafiljr  be  afcertaincdi  with  fufikienl: 
dtfcui'dcy;  by  a  polUy  of  the  faihe  kind  vi^ith^that  whith.iwrduUl  be 
liecefTary  for  afccrtAihing  the  ordinary  Mitt  of  ilahd:  .H«)«ife»~i|Ot 
mhabitcd  dught  to]pay  no  tax.  A  t&x  u{wn  them  we«rld  fkll  »lto^ 
gcther  upon  the  proprietor,  who  wo»ld  ihtts  Iff  ttlxtd  fov  k  fubjcift' 
^hklf  afforded  hhn  neiffitcr  converticrtey  ii©f  t&ftmob.  H<mle$  hiha- 
tiited  by  the  pwprietor  dtight  tb  be  i*ated','n6t  aecWding  td  the 
dtpitite  ^kh  they  might*  ii»rr^bofl:  in'  btliMirtgi  btit  aWieJrdfejg  to? 
thei^Witituhlch  an  equitaWc  i^^bitratton  might  judge  thtmlikelf 
to  bring,  if  leafed^  to  U  tenant.  If  rated  according  ta  the  dxpence 
which,  they  may  havccoft  in  building,  a  tax  of  three  or  four  (hil- 
lings ki  die  jJounil,  fomed  with  dther  tajie^i  would  min^lMoft  all: 
tkb  rich  and:  great  famMies  of  this,  and*  I  believe,  of  every  other 
oi^ffreed  country.  WhbeVer  will  exaiiiifte.  with  attention^. the  dif- 
fti'ent  town  addcountl^feoules  of  fome  of  the  rifcheft  <(nd  greateft 
fahiilics  in  Hfts  dtvtihtf,  ^ifl*  ftid  thati  at  the  irate  of  o«ttyvfix.aliai 
i  Mtf,'!  ot'*fcVeh;Jltff  cciit-.  ujtoh'  the  ori^rtal  dipenee  ofbiiilding*; 
their'holifc-tftnt  i»  ncii'ly  ^nal  to  the^^hele  neat  rent  <  6f.  theiii 
cftateS;  K  is  thefliccilfiiulatod  expwice  Of'  ftveral  fucceffiweigenera-. 
troA«,'  HA  dvSt^  dp^n  oyjc&lk  Of  gre«f  beauty  aind.'  magnificence, 
iriileiAyhWtf,^'m'i^Mpprfi<^  of  veiy  fhall  ex-«t 

changeable  value,    4^^  i!A    V 

i,"^byijJix-*iEiifU  pifbjf)er'''rttifej^  of  tibtii«bril. 

tteihe  rent  of^iio^^^^^^        tsk  opbrt  giound.rerttk  ^^diild  4i6f 

raifc 
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30^  K  rat^  the  rents  .of  houfitti  It  would  faUifdyu^ibcrf  upon  the  «wB«ri 
of  the  grouncUfeiit,  who  a£ki  always  ««'«inonopolUI,  and  exadi  the 
greateii  rent  wfakh  can  be  got  for  the  iilt  «)C  hia  ground*  More 
or  [da  can  be  got  for  it  according  ai  the  coin^etitor8i.bappcn,to.bfi> 
richer  or  poorer,  or  can  afford  to  gratify  thcic  fancy  for  a,  paitl-. 
cular.iipot  of  ground  at  a  greater  or  fmolkr  eapenosi  In  every? 
country  the  greateft  number  of  rich  competitors  is  in  the  capital, 
and  it  it  there. accordingly  that  the  higheft  ground-ientsiarc  always 
to:  be  ibund.'  .i\Sf  the  wealthi  of  thofe,  competitors  woulci  in  no 
refpedbslincctaifid  by  a  tax  upon  giound-^cnt^  thjcy  woulc|  not, 
probabljrtUt'difpD^'fo  payrniore.for.the  uie  ol'  the  grounds  Whe- 
thei*  iks  tax  w»$:  tq  be  advanced  by  the  inhabitant  or  by  the, owner 
of  tht  ground,  would  be  of  little  importance.  T^moore,  th^  inha« 
bicant  was  obliged  tOtpay  for  tlic  tax,  the  lefs  he  woul4(finciin^.,tO 
pay-  fpr  the  ground  };fe  that  the  final  payment  o(  the  ^x  would 
falLaltogclher  «pon||lieow^iq:of  the  gromi^-rcp^.  .  X^^g^oun4- 
rentsof  uftinliabited  houfes  oug\it  to  pay  no  tax.  ^.,^,  l#si\«««  .,  <•; 

iB<>.TH  gnownd-'tieot?  and  ihc  qrdipary  ifcntof  ^jid  ^ga  ^^^* 
of  revenue  whi(;U  l>he  own9,i^>  in  many  caijbs,  enjoys  >yiUio^t  any 
care  or  attention. of  .bis,  own.  Ihougl)  a  jipart  q{  t^i^is  revenue 
ftiouldfcie.  taken  friomhim  i|»  order,  to  ^Icto.A^;  f^fpe^ices  q(  the. 
ftate,  no  difcouragement  ^lll^^her^ljjrbfj^gjven  tOj  a^y  foft  of  ^^vj- 
ftcy.  The!  annual  produce  of  the  land  ,an4i  labour ^pf  the  fociety, 
the  real  wsalth.and  revenue  of  tl^e.gr^  l?p4y'<^(t^  P?9J?^»  nwgbt 
be.  .tbe^fame  after  fuch  a  tax. as  ^before.  Gri^u/^d-reQ^^^  and  tl^e 
ordinaiy  rentof  land,,  are  therefore*  perha^s^.^^e  rpe9ef  of  reve^ 
nue  which  can.beft  );>ear>to  have.a  pe6yiif^,;|a^ii^o/gd  ]^P9nj^^^^ 

Ground-rents  leem,  in  this  refpea,  a  more  proper  fubjea  of 
peculiar, tajcatipn  ti|pan  even  the  prdin^re^t^of}^p^^  Thq  ordi- 
nary rent  of  land  is,  in  many  cal^rsj  ^wm^.  jpaf^y^*  at  leaft'  to  the 
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atlMiion  and  good  knaiiagenient  of  tho  landkrd.  A  valy  heary  c  HAP. 
tax  miglil  difeottrafe  too  nuch  ihii  attention  and  good  manage- 
luant*  Groimd-rtntfl,  fo^^  as  they  exceed  the  ordinary  rent  oi 
land,  MPt  altogether  owing  to  the  good  government  of  the  fovc- 
rcign.  which*  by  prote£Ung  the  indnftry  either  of  the  whole  people* 
or  oi  the  inhalnumts  of  fome  particuUr  place,  enablei  them  to 
pay  fo  much  more  than  its  real  value  for  the  ground  which  they 
build  their  houfes  upon}  or  to  make  to  its  owner  fo  much  more 
than  compeniatioA  for  t4ic  lofs  which  he  might  faftain  by  this  ufe 
of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  reafiniable  than  that  a  fund  which' 
owM  its  esiAence  to  the  good  ge^mment  of  the  ftate,  fhouM  be 
taxed  peculiaHyt  or  (honld  contribute  ibmething  more  than  thic 
gn«t«r  pntofM^her  ftmds  fdwandethe  fupport  of  that  govem-i 


ment.  -*  ^ 


\  ai 


.1     \:^„\    ■^•fi\\tl^^^   tji. 


ii^S\ 
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*^*iott^fi:i  In  many  di/leriiit  colihtHes  of  Europe,  Uxes  have 
been  impofed  upon  the  rent  of  houfes,  I  do  not  kndw  of  any  iii* 
which  gi-ound-rents  hkve  been  confidered  as  a  feparate  fubjeft  o^ 
taxation.  The  contiivers  of  taxes  have, '  probably,  found  (bme 
<lifficulty  in  afcertaining  what  part  of  (he  rent  ou^ht  to  be  ^onfi« 
dettdas ground-rent,  and  what  part  ought  to  beconfldeitd  as  build- 
ing rent.  It  fhould  not,  however,  feem  very  difficult  to  diftinguijll^ 
thofe  two  parts  of  the  rent  from  one  another, 

■-•■■-'•"^  .  '  ..     .'.  Jy»^'  l^*^¥f.iJJ*(^i■vf,)■Y» 

^.  ...   -  ...  ;,  .  .     .  .  ■  ■       -1... 

In  Great  Biitun  the  rent  of  houfes  Is  fuppoTed  to  be  taxed  in  ther 
lame  prqportion  aa  the  rent  of  la^d^  bjf  what  is  called  the  annual^ 
land  tax.  The  yalu^tion,  acceding  to  which  e«ch  difFercnt  pariihr 
and  diftri^  is  attcffed  to  this  tax,  is  aiw^y^  the  iame.  It  was  oi-i«^ 
ginally  extremely  unequal,  and  it  ftill  c^vatinues  to  be  fo.  Through 
the  greater  pait  of  the  kingdom  this  cax  falls  ftill  more  lightly 
upon  the  rent  of  houfes  than  upOA  that  of  land.  In  ibme  few 
diftri^iis  oidy,  wlucii  were  originally  rMed  hagh,  and  m  which  the 
tiVoL.  II.  M  m  ra  ,  rents 
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rents  of  houfes  have  fallen  confideraMy,  theiand  tax  of  thi*^' '«r 
four  (hillings  in  the  pound,  is  faid  to  amount  to  an  equal  propor- 
tion of  the  real  rent  of  the  houfes.  Untenanted  houfes^  though  by 
law  fubje^  to  the  tax«  are,  in  moft  diftriCts,  exempted  frotft  xthj 
the  favour  of  the  aflelTors)  and  this  exemption  fomctimes  occafions 
ibme  little  variation  in  the  rate  of  particular  hdofes,  though  that  of 
the  diftrl£l  is  always  the  fame. 

In  the  province  of  Holland  *  every  houfe  is  taxed  at  twaand  i. 
half  percent,  of  hs  value,  v\ithout  any  regard  either  to  the. rent 
which  it  actually  pays,  or  to  the  circumftance  of  its  bemg  tenanted 
or  untenanted.  There  Teems  to  be  a  hard(hip  in  obliging  the  pro- 
prietor to  pay  a  tax  for  an  untenanted  houfe,  fromtwhicl^  he  can 
derive  no  revenue  {  efpecially  fo  very  heavy  a  tax.  In  Holjand^ 
where  the  market  rate  of  intereft  does  not  exceed  three  per  cent, 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  value  of  the  houfe,  muft, 
ia  moft  cafes,  Amount  to  more  than  a  third  pf  the  buildipjg-rent, 
perhaps  of  the  whole  rent.  The  valuation,  indeed,  accoriding  to 
which  the  houfes  are  rated,  though  very  unequal,  is  faid  to  be. 
always  below  the  real  value.  When  a  houfe  is  rebuilt,  improved^ 
or  enlarged,  thdre  is  a  nev^  valuation,  and  the  tax  ia  rs^^ac(^|iT 

J  "I  ''■ 
I.  The  contrivers  ofthe'feverartaixeswKichrnEhglahd'have,at diffe- 
rent times,  been  impofed  upon  houfes,  feem  to  have  imagined  that 
there  was  fome  great  difficulty  in  afcertaining,  with  tolerable  exaft- 
nefs,  what  was  the  real  rent  of  every  houfe.  They  have  reguUted' 
their  taxes,  therefore,  according  to  fome  more  obvious  circuth- 
fiance,  fuch  as  they  had  probably  imagined  would,,  in  moft  ca(es» 
bear  fome  proportion  to  the  rent; 

The  fir  ft  tax  of  this  kind  was  hearth-money ;  or  a  tax  of  two 
fhilling?  upon  every  hearth.     In  order  to  aicertaiq  how  many 

hearths 


m< 


•  Memoires  concematit  les  Droits',  &c.  p.  2J3. 
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b€arthf  were  in  th«  houfe,  it  was  neccflary  that  the  ta»-^th'ercr  CHAP. 
(houMtiYter  «very  room  in  it.     This  odious  vifit  rendered  the  tax       "* 
odioui.    Soon  after  the.  revolution,  therefore,  it  was  aboliflied  as 
^  t>«dg«  of  U^vcry* 

I  The  next  tax  of  this  kind  was,  a  tax  of  two  fliillings  uix)n  every 
dwelling  houfc  inhabited.  A  houfe  with  ten  windows  to  pay  four 
{hillings  more.  A  houfc  with  twenty  windows  and  upwards  to 
pay  eight  (hillings.  This  tax  was  afterwards  fo  far  altered,  that 
lioufcs  with  twenty  windows,  and  with  lefs  than  thirty,  wei-c  ordered 
to  pay  ten  (hillings,  and  thofe  with  thirty  windows  and  upwards 
to  pay  twenty  (hillings.  The  number  of  windows  can,  in  moft 
ca(es«  be  counted  from  the  outfide,  and,  in  all  cafes,  without  entering 
every  rpom  in  the  houfe.  The  vifit  of  the  tax-gatherer,  therefore, 
w^8  kfs  ofFenfive  in  this  tax  than  in  the  hearth-money.     ..     .    ■> 

/i,.„,     ,'. .  ■!  !   '.'tf  nv.t 

This  tax  was  afterwards  repealed,  and  in  the.  room  of  it  was 
eftabliihcd  the  window  tax,  which  has  undergone  too  feveral  alte- 
rations and  augmentations.  The  window  tax,  as  it  (lands  at  prefent, 
(January,  1775)  over  and  above  the  duty  of  three  fliillings  upon 
every  houfe  in  England,  and  of  one  (hilling  upon  every  houfe  in 
Scotland,  lays  a  duty  upon  every  window,  which,  in  England,  aug- 
ments gradually  from  two-pence,  the  loweft  rate,  upon  houfes  witli 
not  more  than  fcven  windows  1  to  two  (hillings,  the  higheft  rate, 
upon,  houfes. with  twenty-five  windows  and  upwards,    ;  ^  ■•;.'* 


•t-'i 


,  ,  -..-.It 

'"  iJ^B  principal  objeftion  to  all  fuch  taxes  is  their  inequality,  an 
inequality  of  the  word;  kind,  as  they  mu(l  frequently  fall  much  hea- 
vier upon  the  poor  than  upon  the  rich.  A  houfe  of  ten  pounds 
rent  in  a  country  town  may  fometimes  have  more  windows  than  i 
houfe  of  five  hundred  pounds  rent  in  London ;  and  though  the 
inhabitant  of  the  former  is  likely  to  be  a  much  poorer  man  than 
thUt  of  the  latter,  ytt  fo  far  as  his  contribution  is  regulated  by  the 
*dti£ja  M  m  m  2     .  _..  ,_;.„„wi  ^    window 
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window'tiixv  li«  «A<;^ft  Qomributc  more  to :  thu  fupport  of  (fehtf 
ftate.  Such  taxes  at'e*  thtsefo^tf,  dtre^ly  contrary  to  thefirft  lof 
the  four  maxims  above  mentioned.  Tliey  do  not;  fieem  rtt^  qSad^ 
much  againft  any  of  the  other  three.         i  ^-  .-i^in.uu.  ;^.jiluiaK_ 

xTu*  natural  tendency  of  the  window-t^^i;,  and  of  alloliier 
taxes  upoji  houfes,  is  to  lower  isenta.  The  tat^e  a  mai^  pays  f^r 
the  tax*  the  leis,  it  is  evidentt,  h^  cana&rd  to  pay  for  tlie 
rent.  Since,  i^ft  impofition  of  the  window-tax,  jb^yirever,  ^^e 
rents  of  houfes  have  upon  the  whole  rifen*  more  or  kis,xa  almofl: 
every  towsk  afid  yiUage  of  Great  Britain  with  which  I  am.  2^:quainted. 
Si^h  has  be^n  aknoft  every  where  the  incrcaie  of  the.  deipaod  for 
houfes,  that  it  has  m(td  the  rents  more  than  the  window-tax 
could  fmk.  themf  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  great  pcofpe- 
rity  of  the  country*  and  of  the  increafmg  revenue  of  its  inha- 
bitants. Had  it  not  been  for  the  tax,  rents  would- probably  have 
nfea^li higher.,:.,-      .^-..  .,,;      ..-  ._.,..  ^_^:j^^^,  ^^ 

hiyy&axu  upon  ^op,  or  upon  the  Revenue  artfinf^  from  Stocks. 

THE  revenue  or  profit  arifing  from  flock  naturally  divides 
iitfelf  into  two  parts  ^  that  which  pays  ikia  intereft,  and  which 
belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  ftock  1  and  that  furplus  part  which, 
is  over  and  above  what  is  uecefiary  for  paying  the  intereift. 


x: 


'"'  This  latter  part  of  nrofit  is  evidently  a  fubje6^  not  taxable 
dire£VIy.  It  is  the  compenfation,  and  in  moft  cafes  it  is  no 
more  than  a  very  moderate  compenfadon,  for  the  riOc  and  trouble 
of  employing  the  ftock.  The  employer  muflt  have  this  coinpen- 
fation,  otherwife  he  cannot,  confidently  with  his  own  interefV» 
continue  the  employment.  If  he  was  taj^ed  dire£i:ly,  therefore*. 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  profit,  hft  would  be  obliged  either  to 

'^^^    t      ,■       '  ":'  J  ,.. '   ■  :  T  raiie 
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Mufe  the  rats  of  his  profit,  or  to  dtarge  the^titx  upon  thf  iotereft  ^^.^^ 
of  money  I  that  is,  ito  pay  le6  inteieft.  If  he  ral^d  the  rate  of  Vi 
his  profit  in  proportion^  to  the  tax^  the  whole  tax,  though  :  it 
might  be  advanced  by  him,  would  be  fiinally  paid  by  one  or  otlier 
of  two  different  fets  of  people,  accoi'ding  to  the  different  ways  in 
which  he  might  employ  the  ftock  of  which  he  had  IJM^  manage- 
tAttit^  If  he  employed  it  as  a  farlning  (lock  in  the  ciUtiyation  of 
land,  he  could  raife  the  rate  of  his  profit  only  by  retaining  a 
greater  pdrtion,  or,  what  corned  to  the  faihe  thing,  the  pri<ie  o£ 
a  greater  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land;  and  as  this  could 
be  done  only  by  a  reduAion  of  rent,,  the  final  payment  of  the  tax^ 
Would  fall  upon  the  landlord.  If  he  employed  it  as  a  mercantile 
or  manufoifhtririg  fto^k,  he  could  raife  the  rate  of  hii  profit  only 
by  nufing  the  price  dP  his  goods  j.  in  which  cafe  the  final  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  would  fall  altogether  upon  the  confumers  of 
l^die  goods.  If  he  did  nc>t  raife  the  rate  of  his  profit,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  charge  the  whole  tax  upon  that  part  of  it  which 
was  allotted  for  the  intereft  of  money.  He  could  afford  lefa^ 
interefl  for  whatever  ftock  he  borrowed,  and  the  whole  weight 
of  the  tr,x  would  in  this  cafe  fall  ultimately  upon  the  intereft 
ctf  money.     So  far  as  he  could  not  relieve  himfelf  from  the  tax 

in  the  one  w«y,  he  would  be  obliged  to  relieve  himfelf  in  tlie 
other  ''  '    -'^  •'■  '    '   *v  ■    tkjiii.i  j<i.j.v/r^-44-ff; ''?--»•:•• 


f>T;     ;hifl 


.  'fO;    -ni  ,^  1      .-til,    '    Ti  J-  ■    "■ '  •'■■■  a  •'-      A    ■    !i!:i!i.:  jtt,     •!  I         ■ 

The  intereft  of  money  fecms  at  firft  light  a  fub)e(f\  equally 
capable  of  being,  taxed  direftly  as  the  rent  of  land.  Like  the 
rent  of  land  it  is  a  neat  produce  whicl;i  remains  aftei-  completely 
compenfating  the  whole  rilk  and  troutle  of  employing  the  ftock. 
As  a  tax  upon  the  rent  of  land  cannot  raife  rents ;  becaufe  the 
neat  produce  which,  remains  after  replacing  the  ftock  of  the 
farmer,  together  with  his  reafonable  profit,  cannot  be  greater 
after  the  taj^  th^ljv  before  it :  fo,  for  the  fame  reafon,  a  tax  upon. 


'  >  ill*  i 
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BOOK  the  intereft  of  money  could  not   raife  the  rate  of  intereft  j  tijc 
c— -iT— '   quantity  of  ftock  or  money  in  the  country,  like  the  quantity  of 
land,  being  fuppofed  to  remain  the  fame  after  the  tax  as  before  it. 
The  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  it  has  been  fliewn  in  the  firft  book, 
is  every  where  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  ftock  to  be  employed 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity   of  the  e  npfoyment,   or  of   the 
bufinefs  which  muft  be  done  by  it.     But  the  quantity  of  the 
employment,   or  of  the  bufinefs  to  be  done  by  ftock,  could  nei- 
ther be  increafed  nor  diminiihed'  by  any 'tak*  upon  the  intereft  of 
money.  :  If  the  quantity  of  the  ftock  to  bie  employed,  therefore;*: 
was  neither  increafed  nor  diminiflied  by  it,  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profit  would  neceflarily  remain  the  fame.      But   the  portion  of 
this  profit  neceflary  for  compenfating  the  rifk  and  trouble  iof  the 
employer,  would  likewife  remain  the  fame  j  tliat  rifk  and  trouble 
being  in  no  refpcft  altered.     The  refidue,   therefoie,  that  portion 
which  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  ftock,  and  which  pays  the 
intereft  of  money,  would  neceflarily  remain  the  fame  too.      At 
firft  fight,  therefore,  the  intereft  of  money  feems  to  be  a  fub-  - 
yttl  as  fit  to  be  taxed  dire6^Iy  as  the  rent  of  land.  .  "j 

There  are,  however,  two  different  circumftances  which  render 
tlie  intereft  of  money  a  much  lefs  proper  fuhje<5t  of  dircft  taxa- 
tion than  the  rent  of  land.  ^  i^sn  ui^MmiK^m^^^^ 
•;ino»  ritiv/  i-:>/i  Jiti>f^p  'iai^''mri 
.First,  the/quantity  and  value  of  the  land  wliich  any  man 
poUeffes  can  never  be  a  fecret,  and  can  always  be  afcertaincd  with 
great  exaclncfs.  But  the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  ftock 
which  he  pofTefTes  is  almoft  always  a  fecret,  and  can  fcarce  ever 
be  afcertained  with  tolerable  exa(5lnef3.  It  is  liable,  befides,  to 
almoft  continual  variations.  A  year  feldom  palfes  away,  fre- 
quently not  a  month,  fometimes  fcarce  a  fingle  day,  in  which  it 
does  not  rife  or  fall  more  or  Icfs.  An  inquifition  into  every  man's, 
private  circumftances,    and  an    inquifition   which,  in    order  to 
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accommodatfe  the  tax  to  them,  watched  over  all  the  flu6hiations  CHAP. 
of  his  fortune,   vrbtilA  be  a  foUrce  of  fuch  continual  and  endkfs 
ve«a{ioil  as  nd  people  could  fiippoit*:^  .        .    :  '         , 

.  .S^fxxa  D  LY,  lajnd  is  a  fubje£lt  whiqh  cannot  hp  removed  -,  whereas  • 

ftock  eafily  may.     The  proprietor  of  lan4  is  neceflavily  a.  citizea: 

qf  the  paiticulai'  country  in  which  his  eftate  li??.    The  proprietor- 

of  ftock  is  properly,  a  citizen^of  .the  w;orld,.an(d  is  not  neceflarily,. 

attached  to  any,  particular  country.    He  woulcj  be  apt  to  abandon. 

the  country  in  which  he  was  expofed  to  a  vexatious  inqiiif.tic..;. 

in  order  to  be  affeffed  to  a  burdenfome  tax,   and  would  r    <   ,"^. 

bis  l^ock, to  fome  other  country  where  lie. could  either  cw.^  uii. 

his.bufmefs  or  enjoy  his  fortune  more  at, his  eafe.    By  removing 

his. ftpck  he  would  put  an  end  to  ^11  ..the  induftry  which  it  had- 

maintajned  in  the  country  which  he  left.     Stock  cultivates  land^^ 

ftock  employs  labour.     A  tax  which  tended  to  drive  away  ftpck 

from  any  particular  country^,  would  fo^  far  tend  to  dry  up .  every, 

fpuroe  of  revenue,  both,,  to  the . fovereign  and  to  the  fociety.    Not 

only  the  profits  of  flock,  but  the  rent  of  land  and  the  wages  of 

labour,  would  neceffarily  be  more  or  lefs  dimmiflied  by  its  removal.. 
...  r 

_,  ^The   nations,    accordingly,    who  have    attempted  to  tax  the 
revenue  arifing  from  ftock,    inftead  of  any  feve.re  inquifition  of. 
this  kind,    have  been   oblige'  to  content  themfelves   with  fome 
very  loofe,   and  therefore  more  or  lefs  arbitrary  eftimation.     The  : 
e?itrcme  inequality  and  uncertainty  of  a  tax  afleffed  in  this  man* 
ner,   can  be  compenfated  only  by  its.  extreme   moderation,    in 
confequence    of  which    vvery  man    finds  himfelf  rated  fo  very 
much  below  his  real  revenue,  that  he  gives  himfelf  little  di^ur 
bance  though  his  neighbour  (bould  be  rated  fomewhat  lower. 


By  what  is  called  the  land-tax  in  England,    it:  was  intended 
that   ftock  ihould  be  taxed  ii  the  fanae    proportion    as    land. 
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B  OO  K  When  the  tax  upon  land  was  at  four  flrillings  in  the  pound,  or 
at  one-fifth  of  the  fuppofed  rent,  it  was  intended  that  itock 
fhould  be  taxed  at  one-fifth  of  the  fuppofed  intereft.  When  thp 
prefent  annual  land-tax  was  firft  impolld,  the  legal  rate  of  in- 
tereft was  fix  per  cent.  Eveiy  hundred  pounds  ftock,  accord- 
ingly, was  fuppofed  to  be  taxed  at  twenty-four  fhilling?,  the 
fifth  part  of  fix  pounds.  Since  the  legal  rate  of  interefl:  has  been 
reduced  to  five  per  cent,  every  liundrcd  pounds  ftock  ia  fuppoferf 
to  be  taxed  at  twenty  fliillings  only.  The  fum  to  be  raifed,  by 
what  Is  called  the  lard-tax,  was  divided  between  the  country 
and  the  principal  towns.  The  greater  pavt  of  it  was  laid  upon 
the  country ;  and  of  what  was  laid  upon  the  towns,  the  greater 
part  was  afieflied  upon  the  houfes.  What  remained  to  be  afl*efled 
upon  the  ftock  or  trade  of  the  towns  (for  the  ftock  upon  the 
land  was  not  meant  to  be  taxed)  was  very  much  bdow  the  real 
value  of  that  ftock  or  trade.  Whatever  inequalities,  therefore, 
there  might  be  in  the  original  affeflintnt,  gave  little  difturbancc. 
Every  parifli  and  diftrift  ftill  continues  to  be  rated  for  its  latid, 
its  houfes,  and  its  ftock,  according  to  the  original  afleflinent;  and 
the  almoft  univerfal  profperity  of  the  country,  which  in  raofl: 
places  Jias  raifed  very  much  the  value  of  all  thefe,  has  rendered 
thofe  inequalities  of  ftill  lefs  importance  now.  The  rate  too 
upon  each  diftiift  continuing  always  the  fame,  the  uncertainty 
of  this  tax,  fo  far  as  it  might  be  aflefled  upon  the  ftock  of 
any  individual,  has  been  very  much  diminifhed,  as  well  as  ren- 
dered of  much  lefs  confequence.  If  the  greater  part  of  the  lands 
of  England  are  not  rated  to  the  land-tax  at  half  their  a<^ual 
value,  the  greater  part  of  the  ftock  of  England  is  perhaps  fcarce 
rated  at  the  fiftieth  part  of  its  actual  value.  In  fbme  towns  the 
whole  land-tax  is  aflefled  upon  houfes  j  as  in  Weftminfter, 
where  ftock  and  trade  are  free.    It  is  other  wife  iii  London. 
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In  al!;  countries  a  feverb  inquifition  into  the  circumftanceS'  of  CHAP, 
privat;:  i)erfoMa  hns  btcn  cnrefuUy  avckle^,  ?    •'  .......4 

r,    ■  »        ,       '    ,^  ^  ....  ',,.   iJ-.,»  :--■  .  •  .#  *i.  i.-r -v.  r  ./»ij  ■■•*<   . 

.At  H;;m':ar^h  *  every  inhabitant  is  obliged  to  priy  to  the, 
ft;;tc,  onf-fourt!i  ycr  cent,  of  r.U  thr:t  he  poiicfies  j  and  as  .th§ 
wealth  vi  thj  peo^lj  of  Hambui-^'.i  coiilifts  principally  in  flock, 
tlus  tax  may  be  confidered  as  a  t^xupon  ffeck.  Every  man 
aflTefTes  himfelf,  end,  in  the  pief^^nct^  of  the  magiftrate,  puts  ^- 
hi^ally' into  the  public  qoffer  a  certain  fum  of ,  money,  which  he 
declare^  upon,  oath  to  be  onerfourth .  per  cent;,  of  all  that  he 
poflefles,  but  without  declaring  wh^t  it  amounts  to,  or  being 
liable  to. jany  examination  upon, that fubje^fc.  This  tax  is  gene- 
rajly  fu^)pofed  to  b?  ,  paid  vvith  gre^^t  fidelity.  In  a  fnnaU  republic, 
where  the  people  have  entire  (jonfideoce  in  ^cir  magiftrates,  are; 
convinqiBd  of  the  neceffity  pf  the  tax  fpr  the  fupport  .of  t)^  ft^te* 
and  believe  that  it  will  be  faithfully  applied  to  that  pucpoie,  fuch 
confcientious  and  voluntary  payment  may  fometimes  be  expected. 
It  if  not  peculiar  to  the  people  of .  Hamburgl^,  ^  ^  j 


•.■■',  t'ii 


'The  canton  of  Undcrwold  in  Switzerland  is'frfetjtfently  kvag^ 
by  ftorms  and  inundations,  and  is  thereby  expofed^to  extracn'di- 
niary  expences.  Upon  fuch  occaficns  the  people  ai&i^ble,  znd 
every  one  is  faid  to  declare  with  the  greateft  franknefs  vrhat  he  is 
v/orth,  in  order  to  he  taxed  accordingly.  At  ZUtlch  the  IdW 
orders  that  in  cafes  of  neceffity  every  one  (hould  be  taxed  in' 
proportion  to  his  revenue ;  the  amount  of  which  he  is  obliged  to 
declare  upon  oath.  They  have  no  fufpidon,  it  is  (aid,  that  any 
of  their  fellow  citizens  will  deceive  them.  At  Baiil  the  prindpal 
revenue  of  the  ftate  arifes  from  a  fmall  cuftom  upon  goods  ek» 
ported.  All  the  citizens  make  oath  that  they  will  pay  every  three 
months  ail  the  taxes  impoled  by  the  law.  All  merchants  and 
even   all  inn -keepers   ars    truited  with    keeping  themfelves  the 


ft  •  JVIenjoires  concernant  Ics  Droits,  tome  I.  p.  74. 
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B  <jLP  K  account  of  the  goods  which  they  fell  either  within  or  without  the 
territory.  At  the  end  of  every  three  months  they  fend  this  account 
to  the  treafurer,  with  the  amount  of  the  tax  computed  at  the  bottom 
of  it.    It  is  not  fufpe£ted  that  the  revenue  fuffers  by  this  confi- 


dence *. 


4j>it     n.!      fl,        ivijtivj-^  i-li-f  *^T 


To  oblige  every  citizen  to  declare  publickly  upon  oath  the 
amount  of  his  fortune,  muft  not,  it  feems,  in  thofe  Swifs  cantons, 
be  ^peckoned  a  hardship.  At  Hamburgh  it  would  be  reckoned  the 
greateft.  Merchants  engaged  in  the  hazlaridous  projefl^  of  trade, 
all  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  being  obliged  at  all  tinies  to  expofe 
the  real  ftate  of  their  circumftances.  The  i  uin  of  their  credit  and  the 
mifcarriage  of  their  proie6ls,  they  forefee,  woul^  too  often  be  the 
confequence.  A  fober  and  parfimonioiis  {>6oplei,  who  are  ffrangerc 
to  all  luch  proje^s,  do  not  feel  that  they, have  occallon  for  any 
luch  concealment.  ■''•^^'  ^  ''^\   ^■^' 

■     .-   '^''i  ■■'•'  •        •    - 
In  Holland,  foon  after,  the  exaltation' of  the  late  prince  of  Orange 

if^  the  ftadtj^lderfliip,  a  tax  of  two  pei*  cent,  or  the  fiftieth  penny, 

as  it  was  called,  was  impofed  upon  the  wholie  fubftahce  of  every 

citizen.     Eyery  citizen  ailefled  himfelf  and  paid  his  tax  in  the 

£ime  n]|ajpiiner,:asr  at  Hamburgh ;  and  it  was  in  general  fuppofed  td 

hfiyie  bcQn  .paidiWith.  great  fidelity.   The  people  had  at  that  time  the 

grcate(taf{e^ot»^itheir  new  government,  which  they  had  jiifl  efta-' 

bliflied  by  a  jgeneralinfurref^ion.  The  tax  was  to  be  paid  but  once  -,. 

in  order  to  ^cUcva  the  ftat«  in  a  particular  exigency.  It  was,  indeed;' 

too  heavy  to  bi;  pcrrtianent     In  a  countJy  where  the  market  rate  of 

ititcreAfeldom  exceeds  three  per  cent. a  tax  of  two  per  cent.  amountS^ 

to  thirteen  ihillings  and  fourpehce  in  the  pound  upon  the  higheft 

Beat  revenue  which  is  commonly  drawn  from  ilock.     It  is  a  tax 


.iU.J 


*  Idvtome  i.  p.  163,  i66,   171.      '       •'  -!;•  •^rij; 
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which  very  few  people  could  pay  without  encroaching  more  or  lefs  C  H  y^p, 
upon  their  capitals.  In  a  particular  exigency  the  people  may,  from 
great  public  xeal,  make  a  great  effort,  and  give  up  even  a  pait  of 
their  capital  in  order  to  relieve  the  ftate.  Butit  is  impoflible  that 
they  fliould  continue  to  do  fo  for  any  confiderable  time  i  and  il 
they  did,  the  tax  would  Toon  ruin  them  fo  completely  as  to  render 
them  altogether  incapable. of  fupportingthe  ftate.  .;,  ,,  .       ,• 


' '  THEtaxupon  ftock  imp6fed  by  the  land-tax  bill  in  England,  th(y> 
it  is  proportioned  to  the  capital,  is  not  intended  to  diminifh  or 
take  away  any  part  of  that  capital.  It  is  meant  only  to  be  a  tax 
up^h  the  intevcft  of  money  proportioned  to  ,that  upon  the  renf  of 
land>  fp  that  when  the<  latter  Is  at  four  ihillings  in  the  pound*  th6 
former  may  be  at  four  (hillings  in  die  pound  too.  The  tax  at 
Hamburgh,  %nd  the  ftill  more  moderate  taxes  of  Underwold  and 
Zurich,  are  meant,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  be  taxes,  not.  upoit 
the  capital,  but  upon  the  intereft  or  neat  revenue  of  ftock.  That 
of  Holland  was  meant  to;  be  a. tax  upon  tlie  capital*  v>  .fiyh^-j.njm 

^'ifi.-;        'Faxes  upon  the  Pr^t  of  particular.  Bmplo^eniiA^^'si  :ip^j^ 

I  N  fome  countries  extraordinary  taxes  are  impofed  upon  tht 
profits  of  ftock  >  fomcti«nes  when  employed  in  particular  brandieil 
of  trade,  and  fometiraes  when  employed  in  agriculture.    ^^  -r^  !iQr% 

Of  the  former  kind  are  in  England  the  tax  upon  hawkers  and 
pedlars,  that  upon  hackney  coaches  and  chairs,  and  that  which  thft 
keepei  s  of  ale-houfes  pay  for  a  licence  to  retail  ale  and  fpirltuou^ 
liquors.  During  the  late  war,  anotlier  tax  of  the  fame  kind  waj 
fropofed  upon  Ihops.  The  war  havii^  been  undertaken^  iU;w4* 
&k\Aj  in  defence  of  the  trade  of  the /country, -Itliii  merchai«tf» 
•ifuov/  N  n  n  a  who 
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fi  CM)  K  who  were  to  profit  by  it,  ought  to  contribute  towards  the  fupport 

of  It,  ii.%  r^tf/f^i  ■•i^ti'  <(»<^H-'if(V TiO'jjfn-'i^Hi.;  ♦.•  ij** 

•  A  TAX,  however,  upon  the  profits  of  ftock  employed  in  any  partiW 
cular  branch  of  trade,  can  never  fall  finally  upon  the  dealers  (who 
muftin  all  ordinary  cafes  have  their  reafonable  profit,  and,  where 
the  competition  is  free,  can  feldom  have  more  than  that  profit)  but 
always  upon  the  confumers,  who  mud  be  obliged  to  pay  in  the  price 
of  the  goods  the  tax  which  the  dealer  advances  y  and  generally  with 


fome  owr-chargfl. 


■■.r,a\^.  -it.s/x- 


,-wr. 


;  A  TAX  of  thts;kind,  when  it  h  proportioned  to  the  trade  of,  the 
dealer,  isfinally  paid  by  the  cosfumer,  and  occafionsno  oppreflion 
to  the  dealer.    When  it  is  not  fo  j>rf>portioned,  but  is  the  fiune 
up(»i  all  dealers,  though  in  this  cafe  too  it  is  finally  paid  by  the 
confumer,  yet  it  favours  the  great »  and  occafions  Some  oppreflion  to 
the  fmall  dealer.    The  tax  ol"  five  ihilUngs  a  week  upon  evo^  hack- 
ney coach,  and  that  of  ten  ihillings  a  year  upon  every  hackney 
chair,  fo  far  as  it  is  advanced  by  the  different  keepers  of  fuch 
coaches  and  chairs,  is  exa^ly  enough  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
their  refpeftive  dealings.  It  neither  favours  the  great,  nor  opprefles 
the  fmaller  dealer.    The  tax  of  twenty  (hillings  a  year  for  a  licence 
to  fell  ale  i    of  forty  fhiUings  for  a  Hcence  to  fell  fpirituous  liqiK>rs  i 
and  of  forty  fhillihgs  more  for  a  licence  to  fell  wine,  being  the  fame 
upon  all  retailers,  muft  neceflarily  give  fome  advantage  to  the  great, 
and  occafion  fome  oppreilion  to  the  fmall  dealers.    The  former 
muft  find  it  more  eafy  to  get  back  the  tax  in  the  price  of  tb^ir  goods 
than  the  latter.  The  moderation  of  the  tax,  however,  renders  thia 
inequality  of  le(s  importance,  audit  may  ta  many  people  appear  not 
improper  to  give  feme  dlfcouragement  to  the  multiplicadon  of  little 
ale-houfes.    The  tax  upon  fuops,  it  was  intended,  fhouldbs  tl>v' 
iame  upon  all  (hops.    It  could  not  well  have  been  otherwife.    It 
,<•«'?  n  ff  "  yi  -  would 
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^ould  have  Tieen  impoffible  to  proportion  with  tolerable  exa£!nefs 
the  tax  upon  a  (hep  to  the  extent  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  it* 
without  fuch  an  inquifition,  as  would  have  been  altogether  infup- 
^rtable  in  a  free  country.  If  the  tax  had  been  conflderabfe,  it 
would  have  oppreffed  thfe  fmall,  and  forced  almoft  the  whole  retail 
trade  into  the  hands  of  the  great  dealers.  The  competition  of  the 
fbrmcr  being  taken  away,  the  tatter  would  have  enjoyed  a  mono- 
poly  of  the  trade ;  and  like  all  other  monopoliih  would  Toon  have 
combined  to  raile  their  profits  madh  b^ond  what  was  neceflary  for 
the  payment  of  the  tax.  The  final  payment,  inftead  of  falling 
upon  the  fhopkeeper,  would  have  fallen  upon  the  confumer,  with  a 
^bnfiderable  over-chafge  to  the  ptofit  of  the  (hbpkeeper.  For  thefe 
'reafohs,  the  projeft  of  a  tax  upon  (hops  was  laid  afide,  and  in  the 
rdom  of  it  was  fubftituted  the  fubfidy  1759.  ^''^^       ->  y*-/'  •'-  -m 

■^r'Wnkr^  fri  Fraticcls  callcdi  the  perfbnal  taille  is,  perhaps,  the 
SmtlR  important  tax  upon  the  profits  of  flrock  employed  in  agricul^ 
ture  that  is  fcvied  in  any  part  of  Europe.         ^  ^  '       C 

*^'^  i^^^&SMtrff^  dffeih^^yfcittg  thipifevafcilce^oftt^^^ 
-feudal  government,  thi' fbverdgh  was  obliged  to  content  himfefr 

'with  taxing' thofe  who  were  too  weak  to  refufe  to  pay  taxei.  Tbe 
igreat  lords,  though  willing  to  affifl:  him  upon  particular  emergencies, 
*  refufed  to  fubjeft  themfelves  to  any  conftant  tax,  and  he  was  not 

"^rong  enough  tdfprce'  them*    The  occupiers  of  land,  all  ever 

£urope»  were  the  greater   part  of  them  originally  bond>men. 

Through  the  greater  •  part'  of  Europe  they  were  gradually  eman>- 
"'cipated.  Some  of  thfem'  adquired  the  property  of  landed  eftates 
'Which  they  held  by  fome  bafe  or  ignoble  tenure,  fometimes  under  the 

kiii^,  and  fometimes  under  fome  other  great  lord,  like  the  antient 
^opy-hbld6rs  of  England.    Others,  without  acquiring  the  property, 
';iobtained-  leafes  for  terms  of  years  of  tlie  lands  wliich  they  occu- 
.'^.i  .<}  .fS  jsjcv  .^-i^  i;!.>>Ki  f-'i  j^>.tMiUi', ,  V. ■,*.(•»:'  pied 
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BOOK   pied  under  their  lord,  and  thus  became  lefs  dependent  upon  :,Itn. 
The  great  lords  fecm  to  have  beheld  the  degree  of  profperity  and 
independeiivy  which  this  inferior  order  of  men  had  thus  come  to 
enjoy,  with  malignant  and,  contemptuous  irKignatlon,  and  wil- 
lingly confented  that  the  fovereign  (hould  tux  them.    In  fome  coun- 
tries this  tax  was  confined  to  tlie  lands  which  were  held  in  property 
by  an  ignoble  tenure}  and,  in  this  cafe,  the  taille  was  faid  to  be 
real.     The  land-tax  eftablilhe^  by  the  late  king  of  Sardinia,  and 
the  faille  in  the  provinces  of  Languedoc,  Provence,  Daupbine,  and 
Brittany;  in  the  generality  of  Montauban,  and  in  U^e  eledlions  of 
Agen  and  Condom,  as  well  a^  ^n  fome  other  ,diflri^s  of  France, 
arc  taxes  upon  lands  held  in  property,  by  an,  ignoble  tenure.    In 
other  countries  Uie  tax  was  laid,  upon  the  fuppofed  profits  of  all 
thofe  who  held  in  farm  or  leafe  lands  belonging  to  olher  people, 
whatever  might  be  the  tenure  by  which  the  proprietor  held  them  j 
and  in  this  cafe  the  taille  was  faid  to  ;f>e.  perional.    In  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  provinces  of  France,  which  are  called  the  Countrief 
of  £le£lions,  the  taille  is  of  this  Hind.     The  real  taille^  as  it  «s 
impoffd  only  upon  a  part  of  the  lands  of  the  country,  is  necefla- 
lily  vn  unequal,  but  it  is  not  always  an  arbitrary  tax,  though  it  is 
ifb  apoii  fome  occafions.    The  perfonal  taille^  as  it  is  intended  to  bp 
pre  poitioned  to  the  profits  of  a  certain  clafs  of  pec^e,  which  can 
only  beguefled  at,  is  neceflarily  both  arbitrary  and  unequal.        j^, 

•'"■■'■';"  ' 

^  In  France  the  pcrfonal  taille  at  prefent,  (i775>)  annually  impofed 
upon  the  twenty  generalities,  called  the  Countries  of  £le^ions, 
amounts  to  40, 107,239  livres,  16  fous  *.  The  proportion  in  which 
this  fum  is  affefled  a^on  thofe  different  provinces,  varies  from  year 
to  year,  according  to  the  reports  which  are  mad^  :w  tb^i  Jcing> 
council  concerning  the  goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  the  crop,  as  well.a? 
other  Qircumitances  which  may  eithef  ir\9i^Q  or  .djjiiinini  their 

ziix)^    i^-^■^  liVu.w  fci     ..!  .■■    Vii>v^(  U)   ,J'i{Ui  -bA  ^m!..   »9lpc«AVC. 

Ljitt  *  Mcmoires  concemant  let  Droits,  &c.  tome  ii.  p.  17. 
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refpeftivc  abilities  to  pay.    Each  generality  is  divided  into  a  cer-   CHAP, 
tain  number  of  clcdtions,  and  the  proportion  in  which  the^fum 
impofed  upon  the  whole  generality  is  divided  among  thofe  different 
ele£lions,  varies  liJcewife  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  reports 
made  to  the  council  concerning  their  refpcflive  abilities.     It  fcems 
impoflible  that  the  council,  with  the  bed:  intentions,  can  ever  pro- 
portion with  tolerable  cxaiS^nefs,  either  of  thofe  two  afleffinents  tO' 
the  real  abilities  of  the  province  or  diftridl  upon  which  they  a 
refpeftively  laid.   Ipt<     'nee  and  miflnformation  muft  always,  ir 
or  lefs,  miflead  ^nright  council.    The  proporrionv^  tici>- 

each  parifh  oughi  of  what  is  aflefTed  upon  the  whole- 

cle6tion,  and  that  \  v,h  individual  ought  to  fupport  of  what 

is  aflefTed  upoBf  his- particular  parifh>  are  both  in  the  fame  manner 
varied,  frdm  yeai-td  year,  according -as  circuniftances  arefuppofed 
to  retluirc.  Thefe  ci^cumftances  are  Judged  of,  in  the  one  cafe^ 
by  the  officers  of  thle  ele^bion;  in  the  other  by  thofe  of  the  parifli;, 
and'both  the  one  and  l!he  othei-  are,  more  or  lefs,  under  the  direc- 
tibri  and  mflucncfe'of  the  intendant.  Not  only  ignorance  and  mif- 
jnfi>hnatioii,''bfilrc'frieridfliip,  party  animofity,  and  private  refent- 
ment,  are  faid' frequently  ttfmiflecld  fuch  afleflbrs.  No  man  fub- 
jedb  to  fuch  a  tax,  it  is  evident,  can  ever  be  certain,  before  he  is 
alftfled,  of  -Wltet  he  is  to  pay.  He  cannot  even  be  certain  after  he 
Is  aflefled.  If  -any  ^^tCon  lias  been  taxed  who  ought  to  have  beea 
exemiitecl  j  or  if  ntiy  perfon  has  been  taxed  beyond  his  proportion, 
though  both  muft  pay  in  the  mean  time,  yet  if  they  complain  and. 
riiake  ^ood  their  ccjmpiaihts,  the  whole  parlfh  is  reimpofed  next  year 
in  order  to  reimbui-ft  thitn.'  If  ariy  of  the  coiitributors  bccohie  bank- 
rupt' or  infolvent,  the  iibire6l6r  is  obliged  t6  advance  his'  tsx,  and. 
the  whole  pai  ifli  is  teimpofed  next  year  in  order  to  reitViburfe  the 
collector.  If  the  colleftbr  himfelf  fhould  become  bankrupt,  the- 
parifli  i^hkh  eXc^s  him  muft  aiifWer  for  his  conduct:  to  the  receiver- 
gehecal  of  tltc  elefillon.    But,  as  it  might  be  troublcfome  for  the 

,  receiver 
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Bao  K  recover  to  profccute  the  whole. paipfb^'^e  tak^s  athiifcltjlcc  ihcjor 
fix  of  the  richeft  contributors,  and  obliges  them  to  iaakc.„c,3od 
what  had  been  loft  by  the  infolvency  of  the  collector,  'll'ijr  pni-jfli 
is  aflervYSttds  rcin^ipoied  in  order  t^f^^ujftt  thf^f4:f^yC;9f^Ut;,  .pjica 
rcipppfitions.arc  always  otytj;  at^d  ^bx^yi^  the  tail^.qf  tl^e,|;fqitiv;,i\l.]|; 

ycarii^  which>thcy  arelaidrc^.  vj!  Hi,-  Atmm  iM^^  m  r'iiHii:^^*  iii'r 

When  ik  tax  Is  impofed  Upon  the  profits  of  ftock  iiiwipdrticular 
branch  -of  tnuk»  Uietnaders  art*  «)1  ip«reful  to  britig.ho  mdre  goodie 
to  tildrketV^an^haf  they! can  iHl.ift«i  prise (foiiidem  jb(> 
them  for  advancing  the  tax«    Some  of  them  withdniw>!a  <pait  of 
their  ftocks  frcmi  die  trade,  mid  the  m^iicet  is  more  fpanngly  fiip'-. 
plied  than  before^    T,he  prkf  of  the  giopoMiri^^i^i^ti^ftfintii  payw 
ment  of  the  tax  ^sup^sn  the^cqai^iuner.    9ut«vhc|i|  ^,tvf.  Ufim* 
pofed  upon,  theprofits of- ftock, employed  in  ^gricuiiCure, .-it is. ^^ 
the  intereft  of  die  farmers  to  withdraw  any  ^rt  of  dnac  .ftfdc 
from  that  employment.    Each  iarmer  occupies  a  iCertain  i|iiaii^^ 
of  land,  for  wliich  he  pays  rent.,   for  thf  ;pn>pec.  f jakur^l^, ^ 
diis  land  a  certaki  quantity  of  ftock  is.  n^  ^fTacy  ^  an/i:by  wi^hdraw^. 
ing  any  part  of  this  noeei&ry  quandty,  the  farmer  is  not,  fikely  to 
be  more  able  to  pay  either  the  rent  or  the  tax.    In  oidd;  to  pay 
the  tax,  it  can  .never  be  hb  inters  to  diminifh  the  quan^ty  odhis 
produce*  nor.coniequently  to  fupply  the  market  more  sparingly  than 
before.    The  t$z«  .therefore,  will  never  enable  him  to  raift  the  price 
of  his  produce,  nor, to  rdmburfe  himfelf  by  throwing  the  final 
payment  upon  the  coaAimen    The  farmer,  bowev^,  nuift.|iavq 
his,  jf^afonahle  profit  af  well,  as  every  other  dcakr*  ptherwife;  he>naU|ft 
givf  up  the  trade.    After,  the  i^pofmon|0f  atax  of  thifkind,  he 
cao  get  this  reafonable  profit  only  by  paying  lefs  rent  to  the  land- 
lord.   The  more  he  is  obliged  to  pay  in  t^e  way  of  ;tax,  the  Ids  he 
can  a^ord  to,  pay  iu  the  way  qf  rent.    A  tax  pf  ^his  kiu^  ioifjofed 
^pfiag>the  jcurr^ncy  g|f  §  lef^^  m|y,^^p..doi|bt«  4^c^or>i'iun  the 

*  farmer. 
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farmer.    Upon  the  renewal  of  the  leafe  it  muft  always  fall  upon  C HA  P. 
the  landlord.  •  o^Tr 


.*Tr;^- 


ri 


^  In  thie  countries  where  the  perfonal  taille  takes  place,  the  farmer 
is  commonly  aflefled  in  proportion  to  the  ftock  which  he  appears 
to  employ  in  cultivation.  He  is,  upon  this  account,  frequently 
afraid  to  have  a  good  team  of  horfes  or  oxen,  but  endeavours  to 
cultivate  vidth  the  meaneft  and  moft  wretched  inihiiments  of  huf- 
bandry  that  he  can.  Such  is  his  diftruft  in  the  juilice  of  his  aflef* 
fors,  that  he  counterfeits  poverty,  and  wiihes  to  appeal'  fcarce  able  to 
pay  any  thing  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  pay  too  much.  By  this 
miferable  policy  he  does  not,  perhaps,  always  confult  his  own  inte- 
reft  in  themoft  effectual  manner  j  and  he  probablylofes  more  by 
the  diminution  of  his  produce  than  he  iaves  by  that  of  hi»  tax* 
Though,  in  confequence  of  this  wretched  cultivation  the  market  is, 
no'doubt,  ibmewhat  worie  fupplied;  yet  the  finall  rife  of  prrce 
wlttch  thb  may  occafion,  as  it  is  not  likely  even  to  indemnify  the 
farmer  for  the  diminution  of  his  produce,  it  b  ftill  ie6  likely  to 
enable  him  to  pay  more  rent  to  the  landlord.  The  public,  jkhe  far- 
mer, the  landlord,  all  fuffer  mote  or  leTs  by  this  d^^raded  coltiva^ 
tKMi.  That  ^e  perfonal  taille  tends,  in  many  different  ways,  to 
(dilcourage  cultivation,  and  con&quently  to  diy  up  the  principal 
.iburceof  the  wealth  of  every  great  country,  I  have  ^already  had 
occafion  to  obferve  in  the  third  book  of  this  inquiry. ,,-.  ^ 


>  »  .-llBAi.. 


It. 


-  ^  'WftA^t  <ire  called  pdi- taxes  in  the  fouthern  pro^nces  of  North 
^America,  and  ii^  the- Weft  Indiil  ifland^,  annual  taxes  of  fo  much 
a  head'Upon  tnry  negro,  are'piv>perly  ta'xes  upon  the  fVofits  o(  ;a 
certain  fpecies  of  ftock  employed  in  agriculture.  As  the  planters 
are, 'the  greater  part  of  them,  both  farmers  and  landlords,  the 
lln^"payintnt  of  the  tax  falls  upon  them  in  their  quality  of  land- 
Wrds  Without  any  retribution. '  -^rm-i-y^-m  n ^l.jJmi  ^iu-k;i,i 
iitJVot.  II.  Goo  Taxes 
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Taxes  of  fo  much  a  head  upon  the  bondrnea.cmployed  ia  cud- 
tivation,  feem  antiently  to  h^ve  been  common  all  oyeT)  )^uro{^« 
There  fubftfts  at  prefent  a  tax  of  this  kind  ii^  the  empire  of  {lu(fia. 
It  is  probably  upon  thi?  accpupt  fhat  poU-t^x?s  of  ^^  l^in^s  Jiavc 
oftefi  been  reprefenied  a?,  badges  of  _  IJavef:y .  ^yery  ti^tp,  J^pw^er, 
if  to  the  perlbn  who  pays  it  a  bad^e,  not  of  flayery,  but  ojf  Ubeity. 
It  denotes  that  lie  is  fubjeft  to  government,  inijee^,  but  tlvit,  as  he 
has  fome  property,  he  cannot  himfelf  be  the  property  of  a  mafter. 
A  poll-tax  up(Hi  flaves  is  altogether  different  from  a  poll-tax  upon 
freemen.  The  latter  is  paid  by  the  perfons  upon  whom  it  is  im« 
pofed  i  the  former  by  ^  different  fet  of  perfons.  The  latter  is  ,either 
altogether  arbitrary  or  altogether  unequal,  and  in  moH:  cafes  is  both 
the  one  and  the  other;  the  former,  though  in  fome  reip^ft^  ^n- 
equal,  different  flaves  being  of  diflSsrent  values,  is  in  no  reipe£l  arbi- 
trary. Every  mafter  who  knows  the  number  of  his  own  flaves, 
knows  exia^Uy  what  he  has  to  pay.  Thofe  different  taxes,  however, 
being  called  by  the  fame  name,    have  been  cenfidered  as  of  dv* 

■  Taxes  upon  the  profits  of  fliock  in  particular  employments:  qui 
never  affe£t  the  interefl:  of  money.  Nobody  will  lend  his  money 
for,  le£s  i^tereft  to  thofe  who  exercife  the  taxed,  than  to  thofe  who 
exercife  the  untaxed  employments.  Ts'  ipon  the  revenue  arifing 
from  flock  in  all  employments,  where  government  attempts  to 
levy  them  with  any  degree  of  exa^lnefs,  will,  in  many  cafes,  {^\\ 
upon  the  interefl .  of  money.  The  Vingtieme  or  twentieth-penny  in 
France,  is  a  tax  of  the  fame  Kind  with  what  is  called  ,the  land-tM 
in  England,  and  is  afleffed,  in  the  fame  manner,  ,upon  the  reyei^u« 
arifmg  from  land,  houfes,  and  flocks  So.far  as  it  affects  Aptk^  i(  if 
afleffed,  though  not  with  great  rigour,  yet  with  ipuch  more  ex^nefs 
tli^n  that  part  of  the  land-tax  of  England  which  if  impolcd  upon^ 
tb«  £une  fund.    It,  in  many  cafes,  falls  altogether  upon  the  inte- 

^  *      "  i;     ,    reft 
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rtti  of'  m^«y.  'M6hcy  is  frequently  funk  in  France  upon  what  C  H  A  P. 
ai'i' ;(diliWt:ontr4'asf6i:1aic  cohftituttori  of  a  rent,  that  is,  pe^e- 
tUal  a[^ti^tties  fi^e^Mable  at  an;^  time  by  the  debtor  upon  repay- 
ment df^'the  fUtiA  oti^iiadly  advanced,  but  of  which  this  redemptioxt 
il^hofc 'exigible  by  the  crediltor  except  in  particular  cafes.  The  ving^* 
\\6tnt  kerns  not  to  ha'^e  raifed  the  rate  of  thofe  annuities,  though' 
it  U  bxaCily  iievitfd  upon  them  all. 

*ri^i'y?'ri  Ap  p  e  n  d  I X  to  Articles   I.  and  If.    .rioitiXMi 
.     ^Taxa  Hfpn  toe  C0p$tal  Value  tf  Land,  Houjes,  and  Stock.     ,]^jf 
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rE  property  remains  in  the  poiTdBoa  of  t^ie  fame  perfon, 
whatever  permanent  taxes  may  have  been  impoied  upon  it,  they 
have  never  been  intended  to  diminifh  or  take  away  any  part  of  its; 
cajpit^  vakie,  but  only  fome  part  of  the  revenue  arifing  from  it. 
Hut  when  property  changes  hands,  when  it  )S  tranfmitted  either 
fi'ora  the  dead  to  the  living,  or  from  the  living  to  the  living,  ^Uch 
taxes  have  frequently  been  impofed  upon  it  as  necelTarily  take  away 
f&tne  to'of  its  capital  value.     ^-^  T  f^*^''"^  •^'*'  ^^H"  ^^^fT  ^ 

The  transference  of  all  foits  of  property  from  the  dead  to  tlie 
living,  and  that  of  immoveable  property,  of  land  and  houies,  from 
the  UVing  to  the  living^  are  tranfa£lions  which  are  in  their  naiuid 
hnix^t  public  and  notorious,  or  ifuch  as  cannot  be  long  concealed'.' 
$ucl^  tratnla^ions,  therefore,  may  be  taxed  directly.  The  trans* 
ference  of  ftock  or  ...rmoveable  property  from  the  livine  to  the 
ilying  by  the  .lending  of  money,  is  frequently  a  fecret  tranfa£lion> 
^d  may  always  be  made  ib.  It  cannot  eafily,  therefore,  be  taxed 
direStly^^  It  has  been  taxed  indlreflly  in  two  different  ways ;  firft, 
oy  requiring  that  the  deed,  containing  the  obligation  to  repay, 
fhould  be  written  upon  paper  or  parchment,  which  had  paid  a 
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Btyqit  <*crtain  ftartip-duty,  dthfennrife  not  -ttf'  W  taJkl^  fecoridlf,  by  Vii*' 
<Juifing,  under  the  tike  penalty  of  inviriiidil^,  that  H  fh^ 
recorded  cither  in  »  pubHc  or  fccrit  regifter,  and  Irf  impofing  cer- 
tain duties  upon  fuch  regifh'ation.'  8tathp«-dtrties  and  duties^  ol 
regiftranxim  have  frequently  been  impofed  Kkewife  upon  the  deeds 
transferring  property  of  ^1  kmds  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  and 
upon  riiofe  transferring  immoveable  property  fcom  the  living  to  the- 
living,  tranfaftions  which  might  eafUy  have  been  taxed  direftlyi  ^ 

The  VicefimaHereditatum,  the  twentieth  penny  of  inheritances*, 
impofed  by  Auguftus  upon  the  antient  Romans,  was  a  tax  upon 
the  transference  of  property  from  the  dead  to  the  living.  Dion 
Caflius-f*,  the  author  who  writes  concerning  it  the  leaft  indiftinftly, 
fays,  tbiitk'Wai^  mpoCcd  upon  all  fuccefllons,  legacies  anddona* 
tions,  in  cafe  of  deathv  except  upon  thofe  tO'tlie  neareft.  reUtionsi 
and  to  the  poor.  «"»  »j»»i  ■  .vr/iovy^iii 

l^^pF  the  iaoae  kind  is  the  Dutch  ta^  upon  fuccellions  *.  CoIIar- 
teral  ruccellion^  aie  taxed,  according  to  the  d^ree  of  relation,^  from 
five  to  tlwrty  ppr  cent,  upon  the  whole  value  of  the  fucccflion. 
Teftamentary  donations  or  legacies  to  collaterals^  are  fubjefl  to  thq 
like  duties.  Thofe  from  hulband  to  wife,  or  from  wife  to  hi^f- 
band,.  to  the  fiftieth  penny.  The  Lu^kuofa.Hereditas,  the  mourn- 
fVil  fuccefiibn  of  afi:endent»  to  dfefcendfents,  to  the  twentieth  penny 
only.  Dire6t  fucceflion^:  or  diofe  of  defcendents  to  afcendents^ 
pay  no  tax.  The  deadi  of  a  father,  to  fuch  of  his  children  as  live 
in  the  fame  houfe^with  him,  is  feldonr  attended  with  any  increafe, 
and'  frequently  with  a  conftderable  diminution  of  revenue;  by  the 
lofs  of  his  induftry,  of  his  office,  or  of  fome  life-rent  eftate,  of 
which  he  may  have  been  in.pofTefilon.  That  tax  would  be  cruel  and 
oppreffive  which  ag^sravated  their  lofs  by  taking  from  them  any  part 


'I 


4  Lib.  51;.  See  alfo  Burman  de-VciSligalibus  pop.  Rom.  cap.  xi. .  and  Bomdi^ud  dc^ 
r  iinpAt  d«  vingt5«m«  fur  les  fuccefflons.  'W  5Wjf  {{    ('"^1%  kfi/^^y*  Vtl-  -I-, 

iJL*  Mtmokesconcernantles  Droits,  icci.  torn.  I«  p.  22$^.   ;./«^^i    /i;]-..i't.    :*:    :'     .• 
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•f.  hlf  fucflqflion,*  It  may,  however*  fometimcs  be  othcnufUe  with  QHAP.^ 
U)ore,i9|iil4rQD  wh9*  in  the  language  of  the  Rom^a  law,  ave  f^ 
to  he  ;ema^«ipsKc4!)  4n  that  ofthe  Scotch  law,  to  be  forUnfj^mir^ 
lifted  j  tliati^,  w^  have  ceceived  their  portion,  have  got  fanu-<) 
lies.^  tl>fi£.ow«i,  ^d  are  fupported  by  funds  fepaiate ^nd  inde.^ 
p^nden^.ofi  thofe  of  their  father.  Whatevei-  part  of  his  fucccf^ 
Apn,mig|tit  coi^eto  fuch  children,  would  be  a  real  addition  to 
their  ft^itune,,  and.  might,  therefore,  perhaps,  without  more  incpn^ 
veniency  than  what  attends  all  duties  of  this  kind,  be  liable  to  fome. 

tai.'  ■'^^^-':      .   •  •  ■ 

TiBE  cafuatties^  of  the  feudal  law  were  taxes  upon  the  tranf^ 
ference  of  land;  both  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  and  from  the 
living  to 'the  living.  In  antient  times  they  conflituted  in  every 
part  of  Europe  one.  of  the.piincipal  branches  of  the  revenue.  o£ 


the  crown. 


l}OQCl  JUJ  Of  HiR 


■  T?HE  heir  of  every  immediate  valTd  of  the  crown- paid"' a  cer- 
tain duty,  generally  a  year's  rent,  upon  receiving  the  inVeftitdre  of 
tlie  eftate.  If  the  heir  was  a  minor,  the  whole  rents  of  the 
ifft-aft;  diii-lhg  the-  continuance  of  the  mirtbrityi  devolved -to  the 
l\^^eri6r  ^^ithout  any  other  chai'gei'biEifidiJs  the  hiaintertance  el 
th^'^rioH  'and  the  payment  of  the  widow's  dower,  wheri  there  hap^ 
pfehetf  t6  be  a  dbvvager,  upon  the  land*  When  the  mihor  camef  to  bi 
oFiige,  ariothier  ta*,  calledRelief,  was  ftilldue  to  the  ftiperior,whitH 
generally  aildanted  likewife  to  ar  year's  rent.  A  long  minbrityi 
wW(iK  iH  th6  prefeni!  times  fo  frequently  difburdenii  a  great  eftat6  of 
all  its  inciii^ferances,  and  reftorcs  the  family  to  their  antient  fplendor, 
could  tt thofe  timcshavc  nofucheffe6t.    The  wafte,  and  notthedifi 

ihcunibfanct  6fthe  eftatci  v^stht  common  effeft  of  a  Idng  minority! 

3Z2Q  >'(!);  ai:irj.a.Qii-:^n.i:x2i':'i>j-:i{i%'.ui>M  r.i",  tjrrs-;..;  Hjjrfv/o^''*''-  kk* 
By  the  feudal  law  the  vaffal  could  not  afienate  without  the 
cpnfent  of  his  fuperior,  who  generally  extorted  a  fine  or  com- 
pofitiotT  for  granting  it  This  fine,  which  was  at  firft  arbitrary,. 
«flm£.  in  many  countries  to  be  regulated  at  a  certain  portion 
,  6j         .  ©f- 


47&  riit^'t^^K^iJRt^A^&'t/ix^E§^^ 

B  o  Q  K  of  the  price  of  the  lund;  Im  Comt  eMiritrfct,  Where '  Wt  grekter 
^'  part  of  the  other  feudal  ctiftoms  har^'^^tf  Hjttt  aJftft,  -thii  tax 
upon  the  alienation  of  laiid  ftill  eontiniue^  ib  ihaA^  a  cbi^erable 
brtnch'of.  thereTCftucOf  the  foTerei^.'  IftfllbtatifeiV  of  Bern* 
it  h  fo"  high  as  a  'fixth  part  of  the  prfte  of  al!  ttoble  fieft  i 
and  k  tenth  part  of  that  of  all  ignoble  ones  •.  In  th«  tanton  of 
Lucerne  the  tax  upon  the  fale  of  lands  is  not  unr^crfal,  and  takes 
j^ce  only  m  certain  diftrifls.  But  if  any  peribri  fells  firs  laind^ 
in  order  to  remove  out  of  the  territory,  he  pays  ten  per  Centi 
upon  the  whole  price  of  the  fale  f.  Taxes  of  the  fame  kind 
ypon  the  lale  either  of  all  lands,  or  of  lands  held  by  certain 
tenures*,  take  place  in  many  other  countries,  and  make  a  more 
or  lefs  £onliders^le  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  fovereign. 

Such  tranfa£lions  may  be  taxed  indiredly  by  means  either 
of  ftamp-duties,  or  of  duties  upon  regiftration ;  and  thofe  duties 
either  may  or  may  not  be  pHOportioned  to  the  v^'Aie  of  thie  fubjedl 


'^fHVr^*' 


■a;-. 


which  is  tia*isferrc<ki£si>f» :M^^^:1^v*^it5^  !  vJRrV' 

Wi    »U:     Jf!  1      .  .Ij>tir    "ill'   .T,'.-         ^       • 

:|n  Great  Britain  the  flamp- duties  are  higher  or  lower,  not  (b 
much  according  to  the  value  of  the  property  transferred,  (an 
eighteen  penny  or  half  crovm  ftamp  bang  fufficient  upon  a  bond 
for  the  largeft  fum  of  mmiey)  as  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
deed.  The  higheft  do  not  exceed  fix  ix>unds  upon  every  fheet  of 
paper,  or  flcin  of  parchment ;  and  thefe  high  duties  fall  chiefly 
upon  grants  from  the  crown^  and  upon  certain  law  proceedings  ; 
without  any  regard  to  the  value  of  the  fubjeft.  There  are  in 
Great  Britain  no  duties  on  the  regiftration  of  deeds  or  writings* 
except  the  fees  of  the  officers,  who  keep  the  regtfter;  and  thefe 
are  feldom  more  than  a  reafonable  recompence  for  their  labour. 
The  crown  derives  no  revenue  from  them. 


i-  •Mcmoires  concernant  les  Droits,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  154.    ,  , .    f  Id.  p.  157. 
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...In  HoUiuid  *  there  are  both  ftamp-duties  and  duties  upon  regl*  c  HA  P. 
ftratioa.)  which  in  fome  cafes  are»  and  in  fome  are  not  proportioned  ^- *^ 
to  the  value  of  the  property  transferred.  All  teftaments  muft  be  writ* 
ten  upon  ftampt-paper,  of  which  the  price  is  proportioned  to  the 
property  difpofed  of,  fo  that  there  are  (lamps  which  cofl;  from  three- 
pence, or  three  fttvers  a  Iheet,  to  three  hundred  florins,  equtd  to  about 
twenty-feven  pound  ten  (hillings  of  our  money.  If  the  (Vamp  is 
of  an  inferior  price  to  what  the  teftator  ought  to  have  made  u(e 
of,  his  fuccedion  is  confifcated.  This  is  over  and  above  all 
their  other  taxes  on  fuccefTion.  Except  bills  of  exchange,  and 
fome  other  mercantile  bills,  all  other  deeds,  bonds  and  cuntrafts» 
are  fubjefl  to  a  ftamp-duty.  This:  duty,  liowever,  does  not  rife 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  fubje6l.  All  fales  of  land. and 
of  houfes,  and  all  mortgages  upon  either,  muft  be  icglftcrccl,  and, 
upon  regiftration,  pay  a  duty  to  the  (late  of  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the  price  or  the  mortgage.  !  This' 
duty  is  extended  to  tht  (ale  of  all!  (hips  and  veffels  of  more  than 
fwo  tons  burthen,  whether  decked  or  undecked.  Thefe,  it  f^nisy' 
are  confidered  as  a  fort  of  houfes  upon  the  water.  The  lale  of 
moveables^  when  it  is  orders  by  a  court  of  pitticc.  Is  filibjedl  ito 
th0  like  duty  of  two  and  tt  half  per  ceiit.  '     "       '  ^     ^   ":' 

•;  In  France  there  are  both  (lamp-duties  and  duties  upon  regi<» 
(Iration.  The  former  are  con(idered  as  a  branch  of  the  iddes  or 
exci(e,  and  in  the  provinces  where  thofe  duties  take  place,  are 
levied  by  the  exci&  officers.  The  laii'^i  are  confidered  as  a  brancb 
of  the  dom^ine  of  the  crown,  and  are  levied  by  a  different  fet 


of  officers. 


•■  *b  'Olt'  Vt^'^tJ*  -v'iii  /,« V-' 


^' Those  modes  of  taxation,  by  (lamp-duties  and  by  duties, 
upon  regiftration,  are  of  very  modem  invention.  In  the  courle 
of  little  more  than  a  century,  however,  ftamp-duties  have,  in> 
Europe,  become  almod  univerfal,  and  duties  upon  regiftration 

•  Id.  torn.  i.  p.  213,  224,  225.  '  " 

.  »iy',-  extremely 
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fHE    MATURE    AWD    CAV^El  ^F 


BOOK  extremely  common .  There  is  no  art  which  one  governmient  fooner 
learns  of  another  than  that  of  draining  money  from  (he  pockets 
of  the  people.  '    '^"  ••^'*^  «^^^»^*  JHv  <>'S*  J^<':'i$ 

Taxes  upon  the  transference  of  property  from  the  dead  tp 
the  Jiving,  fall  finally  as  well  as  immediately  upon  the  pcrioa  to 
whom  the  property  is  transferred.  Taxes  upon  the  fale  of  land 
fall  altogether  upon  the  feller.  The  feller  is  almoft  always  under 
the  neceflity  of  felling,  and  muft,  therefore,  take  fuch  a  price 
as  he  can  get.  The  buyer  is  fcarce  ever  under  the  neceffity  of 
buying,  and  will,  therefore,  give  only  fuch  a  price  as  he  likes. 
He  confiders  what  the  land  will  coft  him  in  tax  and  price  toge- 
ther. The  more  he  is  obliged  to  pay  in  the  way  of  tax,  the 
lefs  he  will  be  difpofed  to  give  in  the  way  of  price.  Such  taxes, 
therefore,  fall  almoft  always  upon  a  neceflitous  perlbn,  and  muflk, 
therefore,  be  frequently  very  cruel  and  opprefTive.  Taxes  upon 
the  fale  of  new-built  houfes,  where  the  building  is  fold  without 
tlie  ground,  fall  generally  upon  the  buyer,  becaufe  the  builder 
muft  generally  have  his  profit  j  otherwife  he  muft  give  up  the 
trade.  If  he  advances  the  tax,  therefore,  the  buyer  muft  gene- 
rally repay  It  to  him.  Taxes  upon  the  fale  of  old  houfes,  for  the 
fame  reafon  as  thofe  upon  the  fale  of  land,  fall  generally  upon 
the  feller  r  whom  in  moft  cafes  either  conveniency  or  neceffity 
obliges  to  fell.  The  number  of  new  built  houfes  that  are  annu- 
ally brought  to  market^  is  more  or  lefs  regulated 'by  tiie'demand. 
Unlefs  the  demand  is  fuch  as  to  afford  the  builder  hit  profit,  after 
paying  all  expences,  he  will  build  no  more  houfes.  The  number 
of  old  houfes  which  happen  at  any  time  to  come  to  market  is 
regulated  by  accidents  of  which  the  greater  part  have  no  relation 
to  the  demand.  Two  or  three  great  bankruptcies  in  a.  mercan- 
tile town,  will  bring  many  houfes  to  fale,  which  muft  te  fold 
for  what  can  be  got  for  them.  Taxes  upon  the  fale  of'  ground- 
rents  fall  altogether  upon  the  feller  -,  for  the  ilirae  reafon  as  thofe 


V-  .i'"!;!  .^ 


upon 


^l^HUuW^i^^^  ^^   HATIQ:N3. 
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upon  tiM  AI9.  o£  Uad,    Siamp  duties,  and  dutiei.  upon  tlmj:^-  ^^n^' 
.  .ftottion  of  bonds  and  ,coatra£ks .  for ,  ^borroyved  money,  fall .  ^to- 

getheif  upon  tbp  borrower,  and,  in  fad,  are  always  paid  by  hiQi. 
\Puties  of  ^the  fame  l^nd  upon  law  proceedings  fall  upon  the 
•  fuiton.  They  reduce  to  both  the  capital  value  of  the  fubje£l  in 
,  di(^9.    The  more  it  cofts  to  acquire  any  property,  the  lefs  mud 

be ,  die  vjdue  of  it  when  acquired,    . 

"' '  Aih  taxes  tifpon  the  transference  of  property  of  every  kind,r  fo 
far  as  they  diminifh  the  capital  value  of  that  property,  tend  to 
diminiAi  the  funds  deftined  for.  the  maintenance  ofvprodu^ve 

.j^bour*  They,  are  all  more  pr  .lefs  unthrifty  taxes  that  incceafe 
.thc^  sevehue  of  the  ibvereign*   wbiph  feldom  maintains  any  but 

^  unprodttftive  labourers/  at  the  texpence  of  the  capital  of  the 
people  which  maintains  npne  hut  produfUve*.  4J^.ki^^„i^t>4**.^»^ 


'-V>i\ 


■i«)i..,/i„ 


. .,,  jj^wcH  taxes,  pver^  wh^  thcx  arc;  prppo^n^  to ^he  value  of 
l^|e, property  transferred,,  are  Aifi^unequal ;  dbe  frequency  oif  tranf- 
ferefice  not  being  always  equalm  property  of  equal  value.  When 
they  are  not  proportioned  to  this  vjuue,  which  is  the^cafe  with 
the  greater  par(  of  the.  ftamp-dpties,  and  dutks  of  re^iiVradon, 
,they  a^c  ftill  more  (0.  /^y^y  ^re  in  4®  f efteft^  af>>lK^    ^jj^?v.^^e 

/  or  m^y  be  in  all  cafes  perjfe£l|y.  clej^r,  and^ert»ii^.  T&pugti  .^hpy 
fomctimes  fall  upon  the  perfon  who,is!not  yei^y  a^Jl.e:to„piiy,j,.irbc 

'time  of  payment  is  in  moft  ca&s  fufnciently  (;o|[i\(e|iiept„f(or  J^uii. 
When  the  payment  becomes  due,  he  mui|  in^;nipft,car^^  have  the 
money  to  payt  They  are  levied  at'  very  little  expence,  and  in 
general  *Ub)e£t  the  contributors  to  no  other  inconveniency  befides 
always  the  unavoidable  one  of  paying  the  tax.  -  ^v  uf^nir 

'*^''  In  France  the  ftamp-duties  are  not  hiuch  complained  of.   Thofe 

of  regiftration,   which  they  call  the  Contr61e,  are.     They'  give 

'  occafion,  it  is  pretended,  to  much  extortion  in  the  officers  of  the 

^''*  Vol.  II.    '"^  ^:^^-^         Ppp      ''^  '"'  ''i*"'^'i       farmers 


m^ 


THfi    KAt^URE    AK!t>    Cif^ffSBft^^ 


B^OOK  AoTMCfrs  gtai«ral  virfco  cdleft  the  «i)r,  trhich  ir  iir  a  ^i««^  iWealbte 
■rbifcrary  and  tmccrtam.  In  the  greater  part  dPthe  HBefr  WHfch 
have  been  written  agimft'  the  prefcnt  f^ftttn  ttp  iRnim^  irt  JWantt, 

'•  tSic  abufes  of  the  cbntrftle  make  a  iMhd(»«I' atHtefe.  t/ffoerhlMty, 
however,  dots  notftem  to  be  neeeilkrHy  inlhei^ht  in  the  nMbh  of 
^h  taxes.  If  the  popular  complaints  an  ^ttl  founded,  the 
abufe  muft  arife,  not  fo  much  ftoYn  the  nktVire  of  the  fax,  as 
from  the  want  of  precifion.and  diftinCtnefs  in  the  words  o£  the 

'edicts  or  laws  whidhimpore  It. 

Tns  i-ei^fthrtibh  ef  moHgage^,  and  in  gAieral  tf  alf  if||ht» 
ik|)on' immovtirMfe  ^ptoperty,  ai  it  i^ves  gre^  ftecrrhy  t^  to> 

'  'ei'editiyrs  Utict  poBtcttt£m$  is  cxtfemely  advantifgkdtih  "To '  the*  ptib* 
1^.  That  ^  the' greater  pttit  df  deeds  of  other  kinds  is  frtqmnMy 
inconvenient  and  even  dangecons  to  individtods,   whhouv 'aily< 

,  adviintage  to  .  the .  public.  All  legiftecs  which,  it  is  acknow<^ 
ledged,  dUgiit  fo  be  Kept  ftccet^  ouglit  certainly  never  to  <x>Hft.< 
llie  credit  of  ih^duals  ought  certainly  never  to  de|xlnd  u^n^ 
ib  very  fliehfler  afixurity  as  the  probity  and  religion  of  the  inferior 
blfficers  '66  iewenne;  Biit  where  the  fees  of  .regi(htiticm  have  been' 
aiade,ii'^ucQB  of  revenue  to  the  fover^gn>  regiftef  offices  have 
c6mindnly 'b^jntiltiplied' without  end/  both^  for  the  dieeds  \^Wch 
6nghtib  be  x^^iltiaitA,  ahdfor'thoft  which  blight  not.  InFrahce 
ifhere  are  ievetlirdtif^eFent  foHl  of  fecret  regifters.  This abii^fc^ 
though  n6t  perhaps  t  oeec£Qury«,  itmUft  be  ackaowledlged^.i^  a  very 

Natural  eflfe&  of  fubh  taxesw. 


,<f--; 


,<^J 


*    ■  -   f'*r> 

BvcH  ftimip^tiea  flts>  thole-  in  England  upon  cafds  and  dice>t, 
upon  news- papers  and  periodical  pam|dilet3,  6k.  are  pcoperly 
taxes  upoa  confuraptioa  j  the  final  payment  fall^  ppon  the  per-  , 
SotM  who  ufe  or  confume  fiich^commoditiea.    Suph  ftamp-dutie»aS'> 
thole  i^)on  licences  to  retail  ale^  wine  and  fpirituoiis  liquors*  though 
intended  perhaps  to  fall  upon  the  profits  o^  the  retailers,  are 

4;  likeyKife . 


ii'' 
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1^^i(e,  ^(^lyx  B#  V  ^hff  99Q(Mm<n  of  thoib  tiqiion.    Such  ^"j^^* 
U;^fs»  though.  aU|f4  t^y-^i^oicname,  and  levkd  liy.  the  iiMiHi 
oSfien  Jin4  i^  thf)  Tafjae  #M|%ei:  with  the  ftaokp-dutia  above  meti- 
tiQni^(^^)|)9^  the  ^fi^^fe^ffrfff  4  pr^pertyj  are  howiever  o£  a  qvutt 


J'VLUI 


3jlT  ,l>ji)iiii  ■..lily/'    -Ji; 
in    xcf  arti  10  oiii*:tn 


:::u;-,fri03  •:cii:;,. 


V       -   •"    tt'fi  ,'9tm  i\vm  '»'»t'b 

f  c  THE  wages  of  the  inferior  dafles  of  workmen,  I  have  endea- 
voured' to^  ihow  in  the  0rft  ^oo)(«  aie  f\Feiy  w)ieve  ficcaMIy 
(«gulat«d  hy,tv«rQ  fpbicat  ci|PjBura^iicea.|  th^xl^m^  li^r  M(K>ui:« 
ini^  tbf  oi^nfirj  or  f^rer^gf^pdce  of  pc^vKlfim*  Tlie  4gftmi^i9t 
Ifbotyrt  ,.f)e<poiK>uw  lis  it  Ixaf^pins  to  he.  either  incr«i(HVf  AfKionix^!^ 
or  decUnin^i  or  ^o  ceqivire  aii  ii^cieafuig,  ibitfo)>ap7,  or  d|p«|if4iic 
pODtllatioOf  .feiulatfi  the  fubfiOenc^of  the|a)K>ii(cr»  and  detKXtoitm 
injr]rWiic|n:e  it  ihall  be,  ca|thcr  Uber^  laoderate,  or(c;f<U]r.  7M 
QfiJ^niKTior  asrem^, price  of  [prpviffona  dete^munea  tfarqufi^tityvp^ 
iQfH^yF  wbi(^  mi^  1)6  paid  tothe  wovkaaaain order  to eniUahi^ 
9W^  ye^  H^ith  f^totjiej;,  tq  p^l:chafe  this  lihcra|».  nnodefater  «p 
li;f^t|,(^|4ii^pf;e.  \VhiIc the  dea^a^d  for  im^qi«r-4ipd  tjip,  ^cp  «»^ 
£C$)Yiifiaiu«  tlw^fofpr^,  raipaiA  4hA.  %nQ*  n  dire^  ,^  jqpi)a>.t)w> 
w^ge$,of  labour  jcatffjhave i^«i othpr  dlM^ than  ffkrai^^th^mfoAiffi^ 
what h^cr  tbaf^  th|R  tg^;  lf$t  lufiippoie*  lor e)oAnt|rie,  thAlb  in 
ap^^ifl^  pJfl«(P  ^K*  ^^ifpy  labour  and' th»pri<tfi  of  prbyiw 
^qnf  were  fi;^^  as  to  render  iten  (bUl^gft  a  Weel:  ifae  ordikiai(]|! 
wQgef  qf  labowTi  ^  ^)^t  fitax  of  oneHfifUt,  or ibjur  jQiiUsngs  In 
the  pourid>  was  ippoied  vnpfln  \yage19.  If  the  demand  for  labbuj^ 
andtt)ie  pqi^  qf  proyifipns  ratndined  die  faswi  it  wotdd  ftill  bq 
uficeB^  tl^  t^fi  l^urer  ihoifld  in  that  place  cam  fuch  a,liilifift« 
eoce  a9C0)44  he  ijqught  ooly  for  ton  (hlUinsBli  week,  or  th^  after 


♦  P  p  p  a 


h 


paying 


4>« 


Ttlfe^^  ^AfWTRl;'^  A»S  -^Al/SEg  '^'(^F' 


in  order  to  leaVe  him^ <uch  fVcfe^wage^  after  Jia^mg'  Tuch^i  tax,^  the 
price  of  labour  hiiift  iri  that  pljlce  Toon  tife,  i^' td  Wblvtf  fh^iflgs 
a  w^k  only,  but  to  twelve  and  Hxpiniei  >khAt  is,  irt'oftfcr  tb 
enable  him  to  piy  aftaX  bf^mMifth.^MS  wa^rnnift'hecdla<4ly 
foon  rife,  not  one-fifth  part  only,  but  one-fcurth.  Wh^teybr 
was  the  proportion  of  the  tax,  the  wages  of  labour  tnuft'in  all 
cafes  rife,  not  only  in  that  proportloh,  but  in  a  higher  proportion. 
If  the  tax,  for  examplef  w^s  onevten|ii,  the  wages  of  labour  mull 
neceflarily  foon  rife,  not  one-tenth  part  only,  but  one-eighth. 


^erly  btf  (aid'«b  be  <Wri  tf4<^c^*tiy 

for  labour  ari^'tHe'  aVetagS^ ^^iB*i  ^  frtmiOTis  ^fttti^tel  ffie^fiHife 

after t^ax  aKla^fmit  " IhaHnich^caft«i "not' only  tfic'ttxi'^BiiP 


fen»'tiii6fl''HifRrehi^Ipi^if6 
wiiidi 'lti6h  a  tai'  ml|ht  ottiafibii  in'th'e  Wages  of  Want 
labour  would  be  advanced  by  the  maftet*  raanufafhiridr,  Mb  Would 
both  be.  entitled  and  iobiigi^^d^diai'gii^Jti'wit^  a  prbiltf,  ii|j6»  ttie' 
price^f  Hls-^ds: ^'^The-flftai^p^dltW'thi^ttf<^W'^ag^^' tHefe^^ 
ftwertogethe^'-wiai  th*'^a8ait!bi^rf'^6fit'^f  'tMif'^hi^ei^'nikhSrsnji 
turer,  wctoldfaH-ttpOn^aire^hfemli^.  Thfc  Hfe  ^Wib'^^ai  aitax 
might  occafion  in -the  wagesoif  tdiiAtry  labotir  wbifld  beadvaticed 
liy  the  farmer,  who;  kj!  order  to  maintain  ^hii  -  lame  mimCer*  of 
labourcw  as  before  woblct  be  obli|<*d  to  employ  fc^^cattr  'Capital.' 
In  order  to  get  back  thi§  greater  sapitsal,  together  with'  the  oitfiiiary 
profits  of  ftock,  it  would  be  necefTary  that  lie  Aiouldr^n  a  larger- 
l^rtion,  or  what  comds  td'  thd '  f^ihe  thittgi'  'the  price'  of  'a  laigier' 
jortion,  of  the  produ^  ©^''the  la(rJd',.'iiHcl'confeqocntlj''that-  Kb' 

6.  .  ^    ,  Oiouldi 


.^/'; 


ftS 


#flKc;  WjEALTJi/.  OFMfNhAXfONpi 


4ftr:. 


fltf»wld  f  ay  Ujfttr^iW  ita  Jb(afii?^>dlord,  .,3Jhei  final  paynic;nt  ofthw  CllAP. 
iHe  Qfrwagcs,  tHe<^6fQre,,  wc^uldin  thi^xralei^faU.upon  the  landlord^ 
togetb^r/wit^'theadditlcMial  ,p^pfitof  tlie  farmer  .who  had  advanced- 
tf>  ^  III'  att'Ct(re8'9:dire£ir.to^!^pon>  th&  wags?  of  labour  mud,  ini 
th9^g  rofiy  rOiccafioA  both  ^{gseatsrredudiiion  inthcirent  of  laod^ : 
fifkdt^gr^ater /tfe  in  the  price  of  manyfacbured  goods,  th^n  would, 
have  followed  from  the  proper  aflefTaieiK:  of  a  fum  equal  to^the : 
produce  of  the  tftx«  partly  v<poii4he  rent ^.  land*.  and;^rtly  upon, 
confiiroablq  cdnMin6ditits^'fH;^'<t»';:fr-  '■'ilh  .t^/'jHa-^i:  joa'  Si^^'Arf-i.T"- 

If  du'e£b  taxes  vpou .the.  wages  of  labour  have  not  always,  occa-i^ 
fioned  a  proportionable  rife  in  thofe  wages,  it  is  becaufe  they,  have: 
genei'ally  occafioned  a  confiderable  fall  in  the  demand  for  labour. 
Theiideclehi^dri  bf  induilty,  the  dterea&  oTiempbymentiovi  the 
.^<>0t*,^  thC'diniiiiutioh  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and. labour 
of  the  ^linti^;  have'gcfncrally  beta  theeffefts  of  fuch  taxes.  In. 
confequenbi*  6f-  tKem^  hfd^evtry  ^e  price  of  laboiic  muft.  al-t 
jj^yays- Be  higher  tha;n  it  djtherwifewoul^^  in  the  a£taaL 

mum  ilvef  d^etiiand  i  and'  this  enhahcement  of  price»  together  with: 
^h^-profit  of  tho^' who  advaiKre  it,  mufli  always  be  finally,  paid; 
_|y.theiljiSdldFds  and  conllim^s.   -.    .  i^ff-^^K^^iiVAyrSj^^r; 

3/li  «cn?tJ  t-Jjio^i  ; -1!'  i^s  h.  "'W 

A  TAX  upon  the  wages  of  country  labour  does  notraife  the  price 

of  Vhe  ruHe  p'rod'uce  of  lapdi  for  the  fitnie  reaibn  that  ar  tax  upon; 

rice.. 


J  iijj 


.jd^  fi^^^^^prpfit  does  not  raife  that p 

^  --kBit^»'ariddeffni€live  as  fiicli  tajces  are;  however,  they  take- 
^  plkte  in  rtiaAy'iJountries.    IliFrtode  .that  part-  of  the  taille  which. 

*  'is'chfarged  upon  khe  induftry  of  workmen  and  day-labourers  in 
'/country  villages,^  is  properly  a  tax  of  this  kind.     Their  wages  are- 
^  computed  accor<tihg  to  the  connifibn  rate  of  the  diftri£b  in- which. 

*  they  refide,  and  that  they  may  be  as  little  liable  as  poffible  to  any 
^'over- charge,  thcfr  yearly  game  are  eftimated  at  no  more  than  two 
"'*-•"  hundred; 
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BOOK  hundred  woridng  days  ia  t^  year *..,  1^  tax  of  each  indi^wM 
is  varied  &om  year  ta  y^ac  accondingtodiff^c^ol:  .9Jir(;up[i(Ui)cc^  pjf 

whidithecoUe6lorQrthe.cDiiunii&i^»  wh^apvthe  l^ 
to.afnfthinw  are  the  iMdg«s^  Ift^ahQiniaM.i^qQ^^eqypfi^qfr^thfl^ 
alteration  in  the  :fyfteiiL  of  fiaancesi  wihi^li  »»fl«  >  ib^glii^  jkl  Jf  4^  vii^ 
very  heavy  ta;c  is  impo&d  upfULtihci  i&d>j#iy  pC.acti$ic%i>s»  Tk^:t 
are  i  divided  into  four  daflea,.  Tbe  hifhe^l  f^^f^  pi^  a^J^ndr^j 
fkwins  a^yea^^  .wl\iich».att«nttuKlJtweqty-«^n^  ji^pepny  « ioiifi^,- 
amounts  to  9I.  7  s.  6  d.  I'he  fecond  claf$;  {^^  t<^,  ,a|  ,%<^t¥ifu 
the  tlurd  at  ^ty  s  and  the  fourth,  comprehending  artificers  in  vil- 
lages snitf  ^&  lowest'  clftl^'  of  thofe  in  tow^s,   at  twen^-five 


ilorins  -f-w 


o-^ 


Jiv-^ 


T»B  recompence  ofingBtuQUSiactifts  .an4  (ifrnfa  QCHfyi^F^i  pr^^ 
feffions,  I  haxv  endeavoureii  t9  ifaovr  ia  thQ  ofiffft  lNK:fki  jit^ffi^ilf 
keeps  acertain  proportion toitheemolaBMnlfrPl inferior  tjrades.    A 
tax  upon  this  rccompeouoe^  thfirefofo.  «oi)ldfh9fff  i^  o^iei;  efi^ 
thanito  laife  it  fefB8vdiat{high«^^9nlnF9p»iftiil9n:^  t|^  ^^.    If 
it  didnotiiilb  in  >ihis^<inaniier,  the  tngeaiOHA  9ftft  9n^  t)m  i^fii 
profeflloiisi    bein^  nb  Ibnger  upon  4  leyf^  Mih  other. t(^«9f\ 
vtrould  be  fo  much  deferted  that  thsy  would  ifiien.  GQtUCO  tQ  th«t , 
level.     -^^  <^-»  -^-.'  r'  '"'''''''  '''''^'^ 

The  emoluments  of  olpf^Hai^.  n^»  Ifli|;  t^jpi^^  and 

profeffions,  regulated  by  the  ftefi competition  of  the  market,  and  do 
not,  therefore,  always  bieac  a  juft  proportion  to  what  the  natlire 
of  the  ^mplagrment  i»4»ir#«t    Thw  Mt,  ^hm  w  w>ft  cp«i»-  ' 
triff9»  higher  «ha»  itir)9^uMfm»  Ibf  ppf(9ns  4y^»  h^ye  ithf^  a^mim^ 
jftrat}a&  Af  g^«mm«nl  JwJ#g  ge^f rally  MvQpQfe^  to  rAwani  both  ' 
ihemfi^YW  aniitheirimmei^eiti^pw^^Qtf  rathfrjp^re^anenoi^  ' 

';.'  »  W'toflA, ii, p.  lyS.  t  24. 1091. ^. p. 87.      . ., ./ii i^jm.4  iviJ. 


1.^5 


■.■jrn 
Ear 


^))Birt»%^t^ired:  ^1%e  poking  befiili^  ^'i^^Ajei^paA^G^es, 
^QiecMly  thfc  more  lucrative,  are  in  ^M  countries  tlie  oib)06t8  d£'!gc>- 
ndMlaivyt  «nd  a  tax  dpfonr ''their  dmohsinerits^  even  dton^  it 
ihould  beibmewhat  higherthan  uponany-Otfaer^ibrt  of  r^evenOe^  % 
always  a  very  popular  tax.  In  England,  for  example,  when  by  the 
hmi^tzx  every  o^rfotrt'ef  revenue  Wa&fuppofed  to  be^flefled  at 
fbur  AnflingS' in  the  pounds  k  was  very  p(^ular  to  lay  a  real  tat 
oi-fMi  Ihillbgg  m  the  pcufid  npon  the  iiiSaries  of  <>ifife&  whiok 
exceeded  a  humtred  pounds  a. year;  thdCec^tlie  juOgea  bndki^cw; 
others kfsdbnoxicMistoenvy  excepted.  There  areki $<n^|and  ii«> 
other  diiie6t'taxes  upon  the  wages  of  laboMc.    "" "  * . "%, T ' '.t   u- '"" 

"T^Mcwk-  iabkBt  iits  intended^  Jhouli  fait  indifferent^  ttppH  every} 
"'^'•Mlif>Hi  ^iir     different  Species  of  Revenue,     "''1  ^'^"'""'     -T' 

THE  taxes  which,  it  ia  intended^  AouUt  idlJ^AHflMt^y  ^tp6n  ^ 
•evttry  different  (pecies  of  itevemic,  are  ea^^lttoto  tasces,  and  ^ 
taxe9  upon  ctinfomable  comoibdititt.  Thelb  muft  be  plikl  indif«  , 
fareiM^y  from'^hatevc^ritvemieldie  con«nb\ito>rs4nifi}^p(jle6<i  f<em * 
the  «tnt  of  their  land,  .footn  the  prafitt^'Cfif  tUdr  ftd<^»  o^  ffottti 
th^Avages^of^thOir  labbur..  .  .  •  ,:   ■ ..     .^.         -  - 
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CITAP. 

n. 


i^AFlTATIONtaxes,  ifitis  attfemptttltoprdportitth tfc^tt^'* 
the  fMairit  or  revenue  «f  each^tonttibuto^;  be^t^e'^og^drailsi- 
trary.    Tha  ^ate  of  a  man^  fottuna  varies  fmm  da^to  dtf^,  bHd  > 
without  an  inquifition  more  intolerable  than  any  tax,  land  renewed  t 
atieaftonce  every  year,  can  only  be  guefled  at.    His  afleflment,  / 
th<r<fi>re^  mufl:  in  moft  cafea  ddpend  upon  tins  good  or  i)ad1iu<*  ^ 
inour  of  his  affefiors,.  and  mufl:^  tlwii^ore»  l^t: -altogether  akbitrarj^ ' 
axtti.imcertain».:        ••  'ffii?!*''-'^  •  "  •  "^'^  '^■' ^  '^m^  *•-— nir-:-  • 

-0.3^    *  ■     ^  CASITATIOJDi-: 


4I« 


Tlite '  ifAlftJRftJ  ^  AKDl  XTAIfSESr. tOF 


BOOK  *^-'^t3XMi'A*icf»i'AiBefei'iHlityirriwb^or^  hot  to  the  fiipi. 
poftdfoiiiine,  but  totberinkofivachoantributor,'  become  alto*- 
rgethcr  tmequal  j  the'degrWt  of  fbrtune  bcii^  frequently  qnaqu^in 
the  femcdicgrtte'dTriftk.'"''  •  '^-^{^»'    -^^'^  ^;'>  ■»'>'•'  »"•■'«'/'-?  ••r-r?*'r*t* 


•^ft  1 


;  . 


')  ) 


tih 


-■  Siir6i?tixe8;  therefore;  if  it  is  attetrtpted  td  rttidcr  themcqual, 
becdnie  altogether  irbitraYy  anduncertain^v  and'if  it  is  attenVptttl 
to  render  ihem  cftrtahi  and  not  arbitrary,  becairt  altogether  mv. 
eqdal.  Let  th^  tak  be  light  or  heavy,  iinpertainty  is  always  a 
great  g^eVance.  -  In  a  Ifght  'tax  a  confiderable  degree  of  inequality 
may  be  fupportedj  in  a  heavy  one  it  is  altogether  intolerabfe."*'?* 

In  the  different  poll-taxes  which  took  place  in  England,  during 
.  the  reign  of  William  III.  the  contributors  were,  the  g^^ater  .pait 
f  of  them,  affeflfid  according  to  the  degree  of  their  rank i  as  dukes, 
^  marquiffes,    earls,   vifcounts,    barons,   efqutres,  gentlemen,    the 
:« eldeft  and  ypungelt  fomipf  peeits^r&c;    All  Iho^kiepers  jamd  tradef- 
4,  men  wo^  moieil^ian  three  l^undred  pounds,  that:  b,  the  better 
librt  of'tlMini  were  Cul:je^  to.  the  fame  affeffmenti  how  great'  ib- 
[^ever  might  bo  the  di£Snence  in  their  fortunes.    Their  rank  was 
more  €9nAdered  thap  their  fortune.    Several  ojf  thofe  wh64n  the 
;  firft  poll-tax  were  rated  according  to  their' fuppoiedfortunil,' were 
,  afterwards  rated  accoiding  to  their. raijdc.    Sergeants,  attornies, 
j[.  and  proctors  at  law,  who  in  the  firft  polUtax  were  a0effed  a^ three 
^  ihil^^igs  in  th$;. pound  pC.  thf^ir  iiippofed  .in<;Qm«>:  were  afteniv^rds 
^  al&^ed,  as  gentl^m^n.  ,t  lathe  affef^ifent  of  .;^^X|Wbtch  was  not 
^.  very  heavy,,  a  f;onfidcrab|?  degiep.of  inequality  hjid  been  foi«id icfs 
'J .  irUupp*^'^^^^^  tUau^py  degree  of  pncertaipty, ,  :       .jniiHi^y^i;  4^  • 
r,  f^vi^i  ■F>'J^-:^  ^.t- !.'?r?f-*'*»r*^'*'"'  .'tt5-fr*'fr*?sv  ,^:M ' f "*'i*r *^'?JWfH  ■•^Hi'"' 
sr>n;^i;I^  .th!e  .captation ;  which  has  beeale^ed  ill  FraAce  without  •any 
I  interruplion  iince .  the  be^nnin^  of  the  prefent  ^ctntttiy,  'tfie*htgheft 
^  orders  of  people  are  rated  according  totlieir  rank  by  ai^invitriable 


*1k.oitavu«*0 


1>  { J> 


M 


tariff; 


tarif;  the  lower  orders  of  peofde,  according  to  wlxatis  fuppofed  ^ 
to  be  their  f(»rtu«e,  by  an  aflfeffinentwrhich  varies  from  yeai'  to  year. 
The  officers  of  the  king's  court,  the  Judges  amd  other  officers  jn  the 
fupeitor  tovLtXi  of  jaftice,  the  officers  of  the  troops,  ^c.  are  ^- 
ieflTed  iti  ihe  fitll  mattmcr.  The  iriferkn*  ranks  of  people  in  tlie 
p^f<ovhK^  fffesfielTed  in  &»  ibond.  In  FHiux  the  great  eafily 
lUbmlt  to  ^  confideraUe  degree  of  ine^uaHty  in  a  tax  which,  fo 
far  as  it  affects  them,  is  not  a  very  heavy  one ;  but  could  not 
brook  the  arbitrary  afleffinent  of  an  intendant.  The  inferior  ranks 
•<^  fjjBO^  muft,  in  that  country,  fufier  patiently  the  uf^e  wl^ch 
theirAuieriors  think  proper  to  give  them.  ^i       ,, 

' 'In  England  the  different  poll-taxes  never  produced  the  fum 

wluch  had  been  expe6ted  Irom  them,  or  which,  it  was  fuppofed, 

th^  might   have  produced,    had  they  been  exactly  levied.     In 

France  the  capitation  always  produces  the  fum  expe^ed  firom  it. 

The  <mild  government  o^  England,  wKen  it  affelTed  the  different 

ranks  of  people  to  the  potl-tax«  contented  itfelf  with  what  that 

afleiTment  happened  to  produce;  and  required  no  compenfation  for 

thelofs  which  the  Aate  might  fufkin  either  by  thofe  who  could 

not  pay,  or  by  thofe  who  would  not  pay,  {for  there  were  many 

*  fuch),  and  who,  by  the  indulgent  execution  of  the  law,  were  not 

'  forced  to  pay.    The"  more  fevere  government  of  France  afTefTes 

*-'  upon  each  generality  a  certain  fum,  which  the  intendant  muft  find 

'  as  he  can.     If  any  province  complains  of  being  sfieflfed  too  high,  it 

may,  in  the  aflefTment  of  next  year,  obtain  an  abatement  propor- 

'  :^iidned  ta  t^  over-cfiaife  of  the  year  befoie  i    But  it  xnuft  pay  in 

the  meantime.    The  intendant,  in  order  to  be  Aire  of  findixig  the 

fum  afie^ed  upon  his  generality,  was  impowered  to  afTefs  it  in  a 

v,2liue|<r  HuflOi,  i>th»(  «he  ^feilore  m  inability  ^fomefof  the  contributors 

!jrn)tgh«  l>e:«wn|Mfiiiilo<l  by  the  ovectcharge  of  the  reftj   and  till 

•vditi^S*'  tbd^xftticn  ^f  iiw  .furplus  afftffiaentk  was  loft  altogether 

.:t»»iV©fc.  II.  Q^q  q  to 
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B  OpK  to  his  di(cr«tion«  In  riwit  ywr  i|i4eed.  the  conncil  qflume4  this 
power  to  itfelf.  In  the  capitation  of  the  prpvinices>  it.  is  ob&rved 
by  the  perfe6lly-well  informed  author  of  the  Memoirs  upon  the 
impofitions  in  France,  the  portion  which  falls  upon  the  nobiUty« 
and  upon  thofc  whofe  privileges  exempt  them  from  the  taille,  is 
the  leaft  confiderable.  The  largeft  falls  upon  thofe  fub)e£l  to  the 
taille,  who  are  affefTed  to  the  capitation  at  fo  milch  a  pound  of;  what 
they  pay  to  that  other  tax.  j;  ^^Vr 


•--->  i. 


-'■:i  J. 


»    -t: 


Capitation  taxes,  ib  f^  as  they  are  levied  upon  the  lOwer 
ranks  of  people,  are  direct  taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour,  and. 
are  attended  with  all  the  inconveniencies  of  fuch  taxes.        ^f^^j  ^^^ 

'=^^  Capitation  taxes  are  levied  at  Kttle  expencc;  iiid;  wBen;: 
they  arc  rigwoufly  ejtaftedi   affbrd  a  Very  ftire  revenue  to  rtte  ftate. 
It  is  upon  this  account  thait  in  countries  where  the  eaft;  comfoit, 
and  fecurity.  of  th6  ihferibr  i^nks  of  people  are  Ixttte' attended  to, 
cafntation  taxc^  are  voy  common.    It  is  in  general,  however,, 
buiafmall  t>art  of* the^ublie  revenue,  whitb,  in  agreat empii-e,^ 
has  ever  been  drawn  from  iilich  taxes ^anddiegreateflfiim  which 
they  have  ever  afforded^  might  al^rays  have  been  found  inr.ibnfe. 
<»thcr  way  much  more  cortveiiient  to  the  people*    '  ;i.  ."  .?<?.-  jiu 
■■■..■..    ■•■;•;     c   ;;;..";    .-w/.-:   ^.,  'Vsna  fxf  hthmi 

/iyffft^i^Hn'  %?    %ixet  upon  cortftimaiU  CMmodi^iest Aodt'^f^ihho^ 

THE  impoflibilify  of  taxnig  die  people,  in  proportion  tt>  tUMr 
revenue,  by  any  capifaation,  fixrm  to  have  g^ven  oecafion  to  the  invok-- 
tion  of  taxes  upon  confumafade  commodities^  The  ilate  not  knowing 
how  to  tax  dire^y  and  pr9poFtioiial>ly  the  itv<inae  of  it8  Mijft^, 
'  ttideavours  to  tax  it  indire^bly  by  taxing  thdk'  «Kpenoe#  wlHCh*  it: 
is  fuppofcdt  wiU  in  moft'  «aies  bencviy  in'P«>poFtion  to  ithoT; 


'^.u- 


.'.i^i^p^; 


revenue. 
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itVenue.    Theii*  eitpence  is  taxed  by  taxing  the  confutnable  com- 
nuxfities  upon  vdikh  it  is  Md  out. 


GHAP. 
II. 


•n'i  iUti   /,.)jji;.)ff.  4ji,  v<;, 


^!^  Consumable  commodities  are  either  necelTaries  or  luxuries.  "^^ 


•>'.. 


jjiy. 


By  neceflaries  I  underftand,  not  only  the  commodities  which 
are  indifpenfibly  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  life,  but  whatever 
tiie  cuftom  of  the  country  renders  it  indecent  for  creditable  people, 
even  of  the  loweft  order,  to  be  without.  -A  linen  ihirt,  for  ex- 
jnhple,  is,  ftri6tly  fpeaking,  not  a  neceffary  of  life.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  lived,  I  fuppofe,  very  comfortably,  though  they  had 
no  linen.  But  in  the  prefent  times,  through  the  greater  partf  of 
Europe,  a  creditable  day-labourer  would  be  aihamed  to  appear  in 
public  without  a  linen  (hirt,  the  want  of  which  would  be  fuppofed 
tfr  denote  that  difgraceful  degree  of  poverty,  which,  it  is  prefuined, 
so  body  can  well  fall  into  without  extreme  bad  condudt.  Cuftom, 
in  the  fame  manner,  has  rendered  leather  flioes  a  neceffary  of  jife 
in  England.  The  pboreft  creditable  perfoii  of  eitlier  iex  would  Jbe 
aftiioned  to  appear  in  public  without  them,  In  Scotland,  cuftom 
has  rendered  them  a  neceflary  of  life  to  the  loweft  order  pf  men; 
fcut  not  to  the  fame  order  of  women,  who  ^ay,  without  any 
difcredit,  walk  about  bare-footed.  .  In  France,  they  are  .neceflaries 
neither  to  men  nor  to  women;  the  loweft  rank  of  both  fexes 
appearing  there  publicly,  without  any  difcredit,  fometimes  in 
wooden  flioes,  and  fometimes  bare-footed.  Under  neceflaries, 
therefore,  I  comprehend,  not  only  thofe.  things  which  nature, 
but  thofe  things  which  the  eftabliflied  rules  of  decency  have  ren- 
4^ed  neceflary  to  the  loweft  rank  of  people.  All  other  things, 
i  call  luxuries ;  without  meaning  by  this  appellation,  to  throw  the 
ftdiUeft  di^ree  of  re](>r'oach  updn  the  temperate  ufe  of  th^m.  Beer 
and  iale*'.for  'example,  ia  Great  Britain,  and  wine,  even  in  the 
wine  CbUntriesy  i  calliuxuries.  A  man  of  any  rank  may,  without 
,-m^i^'.^'  Q^q  q  2  any 


4t4 
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9Cy^K>  ally  repoMtp  AVftpn  toltiUy  fttrni  tiftin|f  AicH  11q«oit.  f«Mtif« 
does  not  render  them  neceflaiy  ifor  th«  lUpjportbC  lifi^-JiMicuftonv 
no  where  renders  it  indecent  to  live  without  them. 


to  ?;i  ii;j7/ 


r  T 


J  f.' 


^  As  the  wages  of  labour  arc  every  where  regulate  {)at^Iy  by  the 
demand  ib^it,  and  partty  by  tht  ^iwvagr  prici  of  tib  nccol&ry 
irtidesof  fubiiftence)  wh^tsuer  niftathis  avwagQ  piiaoaittftno« 
cefiiuily  ratfe  thofc  wages,  (ex  thu'  tihc  lobouKf  may  Aift  be  aUn 
to  purdliafc  tllail!  (joaotity  dl  Choie  mrccfiary  Mrtick»  whioh  tht  teto 
ef  tbe  demand  for*  lah»ur»  whethtr  incrcafing;  ftatiQiwrjp;  or 
dedifring,  requirei  that  ha  dsoxM  hvn  ^,  AUat  upon  Httiil  bt^ 
^Ica  necefiarily  raifei  their  piioe  femewhrit  U^or  than  tho 
amount  of  the  tazk  hscauTe  tbe>  ^fuksi  who  n^M^^  tbe  tu9» 
mnft  i^erally  get  ii  hacft^:  wil^  a  pr<ifit.  Suchu  Un  owftt.  tUnv** 
^ve^  occ^fion  a  rtiein  tbe  wag^s  of  \9h0nt  proportionaUe  to  liiie 


aJk  of  pric^. 


•WJ  -i-k^f:  ■*b'-hi(ttiit^'-Yft'('i. 


■r.-i»*i'^*?^*i*.':''c^ 


It  is.thvi^  th9t  a  tax  Ppon  the  necel&nes  o[  liUjf,  <^erates  pxi 
a^ly  i|^  tJM  1^^  n^anner  as.  a  dire^  tax  upon  the  wa^s  of  labo\^» 
The  tal^our^r^  though  he  niay  pay  it  out  of  his  har\d)  cannot,  foi; 
any  confl^erable  time  sit  leaft,  be  properjy  faid  even  to  advance  lU 
it  muft  always  in  the  lonj^-rup  be^  advanced  to  him  by  his  imme- 
diattj  emplc^er  iia  the  {advanced,  rate  of  lus  wages.  His  employer, 
^he  is  a  manufa^VHrer,  will  char^^e.  upoi\  the  price  of  his  gjoods 
fhis  life  of  waives,  together  with  a  profit}  fo  that- the  final  payment 
of  the  t^,  together  with  this  over-charge,  will  fall.  upoQ  thp 
corifiimer.  If  his  employer  is  a  farmer,  t^e  6nal  payment,  tb> 
gether  with  a>  Hke  over-charg^;^  will  fal|(  u^goia  the  rent  ojT  tl^e 

-inlr  isotherwiie  with  taxe»upon  what  I  eatl'iuxim^i  e^tt^tfMM^ 
%o&  of  the  poor^    The  rifein  the  price  of  tbetaxsd  commodities;^, 

-t&^j  »jf-lu»:uiuu«  iJU>».'*  "■"-'^'t'&m'  B   \t  d'''^9  &'^'^''^   ^iiHiiiX  *Ji*r»i^W*;Uj»« 

•<««»>^  :    M.         ^'  .    -=       will. 
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wUiidBt  noceffisUy  ooc^^on  any<  rife  in  thie  wages  oC  Iftbovir.  A  ^^^^ 
tax  upott»!  tobacco,  for  ^;(«e>p)t,  though  aluxiury  of  tbe  poor  :i(l« 
w«U  as  of  the  ricl^  will  niM  raife  wag^  TKough>U  is  taxed  tRi 
Englaml  at  three  times*  and  in  France  at  fifteen  timest  its  original; 
]^(if «f  thqfe  higb  (iM^e^  ieonw  t^  Imv«  no  effo^  upo»  ih9  wiag«9<  of 
kb^Mfv  T.h«  ^me  thing^  rmy  b«  faidof  tl^e  taxes  upon  t«a,audi 
^kSH^i  which'  in  England  and  Holland  have  besome  lujuuries:  ofl 
the^:loHileftnuri(a  of  people;  and  of  thole  upon  chocolate^  which ;im 
^(Min  J»  fairii  to  have  become  i6»  The  difierent  taxes  wlifihi  ii» 
Qc«(U\6^it«t'ktt.havftia  the  cowrie  of  thei  pcc&nt  centac)i  been  in»» 
po6d  ¥f  on  fpirituous  liquorv  ar&  notiiippefed  to  have  had  an^ 
effoEt  upon  the  wages  of  laibour.  The  rife  ia  the  prleeiof  poitejv 
occnlioncd  by  an  additional  tax  of  three  Shillings  upon  tlie  bairel 
of  .ftropg  beer*  has  not  r^ied  the  wages  of  commpa  lab9ur'  inn 
l^^wlon.  Th^e  were  about  eighteen-pence  and  tw^tyopeniCQ » 
day  before  the  tax,  and  they  are  not  more  now.  .v^ji<i  iv*  ^la 

'  ""The  high  price  of  fuch  eommodities  does  not  ncceiTa/ity  di-r- 
mihiih  the  ability  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  peoj^  to  brlhg  u^ 
fkmilies.  Upon  the  fober  and  induftrious  poor,  tax^s  Uppii  fuch. 
commodities  aft  as  fumptuary  laws,  and  dilpofe  them  either  to 
moderate,  on;  to  refrain  altogether  from  the  ufe  c^  fuperfluities 
Tyhich  tliey  can  no  longer  eafily  afford.  Their  ability  to  bring  up? 
families,  in  confequence  of  this  forced  frugality,  inflead  of  being 
dlmmidied,  is  frequently,  perhaps,  increaA.d  by  the  tax.  It  is 
the  (bber  and  induftrious  poor  who  generally  bring  up  the  mofli 
numerous  families,  and  who  principally  fupply  the  demand  for 
ufeful  labour.  All  the  poor  indeed  are  not  fober  and  indudrlous^' 
and  the  diifii)lute  and  diforderly  might  continue  to  indulge  them-. 
^lyea  u|tthe  ufe  of  fuch  commodities  after  this  rife  of  price  in  the 
ft^tne  in^nnier  as  before^  without  regarding  the  diftreiSt:  which: tHa 
indulgence  might  bring  u^o.  their  families.    Such  diforderty  per- 
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Tons,  however,  feldom  rear  up  numerous  families;  their  children 
generally  perifliing  from  negleA,  mifmanagement,  and  the  fcanti- 
nefs  or  unwholefomenefs  of  their  food.  If  by  the  ftrength  of 
tlieir  conftitution  they  furvive  the  hardfhips  to  which  the  bad 
oondufl  of  their  parents  expofes  themj  yet  the  example  of  that 
bad  conduct  commonly  corrupts  their  morals;  fo  that,  inftead  of 
being  ufeful  to  fociety  by  their  induftry,  they  become  public 
nuifances  by  their  vices  and  diforders.  Though  the  advanced  price 
of  the  luxuries  of  the  poor,  therefore,  might  increafe  fomewhat 
the  diftrefs  of  fuch  diforderly  families,  and  thereby  diminifli  fome- 
what their  ability  to  bring  up  children;  it  would  not  probably 
diminifli  much  the  ufeful  population  of  the  country. 

Any  rife  in  the  average  price  of  neceflaries,  unlefs  it  is  com- 
penfated  by  a  proportionable  rife  in  the  wages  of  labour,  mud 
necelTarily  diminilh  more  or  lefs  the  ability  of  the  poor  to  bring  up 
numerous  families,  and  confequently  to  fupply  the  demand  for 
ufeful  labour;  whatever  may  be  the  ftate  of  that  demand,  whether 
increafing,  ftationary,  or  declining;  or  fuch  as  req^uir^  op  J];i« 
creafmg,  ftationary,  or  declining,  population.  , 

-  i    ' .  i'.* .  i"^     ^       '  \  .  * 

Taxes  upon  luxuries  have  no  tendency  to  raife  the  price  of 
any  otlier  commodities  except  that  of  the  commodities  taxed. 
Taxes  upon  neceflaries,  by  raifing  the  wages  of  labour,  neceflaiily 
tend  to  raife  the  price  of  all  manufa£lures,  and  confequently  to 
diminifli  the  extent  of  their  fale  and  confumption.  Taxes  upon 
luxuries  are  finally  paid  by  the  confumers  of  the  commodities 
taxed,  without  any  retribution.  They  fall  indifferently  upon  every 
fpecies  of  revenue,  the  wages  of  labour,  the  profit?  of  ftock,  and 
the  rent  of  Und.  Taxes  upon  neceffaries,  fo  far  as  they  affeAthe 
labouring  poor,  are  finally  paid,  partly  by  landlords  in  the  duni- 
juflicd*  rent  of  Iheir  lands,  and  partly  by  ricli  confumers,  whether 
'-^-.  landlord* 
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landloixis  or  others,  in  the  advanced  price  of  manufa^'tured  goods ;  C  HA  P. 
and  always  with  a  confiderable  ovei.- charge.  The  advanced  price 
of  fuch  manufactures  as  are  real  neccflaries  of  life,  and  arc  defined 
for  the  conAimption  of  the  poor,  of  coarfe  woollens,  for  example, 
muft  be  compenfated  to  the  poor  by  a  farther  advancement  of  their 
wages.  The  middling  and  fupeiior  ranks  of  people,  if  they  under- 
ftood  their  own  intereft,  ought  always  to  oppofe  all  taxes  upon 
the  necellkiies  of  life,  as  well  as  all  dire£t  taxes  upon  the  wages  of 
labour.  The  final  payment  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  falls  ■ 
altogether  upon  themfelves,  and  always  with  a  confiderable  over- 
charge. They  fall  heavieft  upon  the  landlords,  who  always  pay  in 
a  double  capacity ;  in  that  of  landlords,  by  the  redu£tion  of  their 
rent;  and  in  that  of  rich  confumers,  by  the.increale  of  their  ex> 
gence.  The  ob&rvation  of  Sir  Mathew  Decker,  that  certain  taxes 
are  in  the  price  of  certain  goods  fometimes  repeated  and  accumu- 
lated four  or  five  times,  is  perfedly  juft  with  regard  to  taxes  upon 
the  necdfiarieS  of  life.  In  the  price  of  leather,  for  example,  you 
muft  pay,  not  only  for  the  tax  upon  the  leather  of  your  own  (hoes* 
but  for  a  part  of  that  upon  thofe  of  the  fhoe-maker  and  the  tanner. 
T6u  ihuft  pay  too  for  the  tax  upon  the  fait,  upon  the  foap,  and 
upon  the  candles  which  thofe  workmen  confiime  while  eitiployed 
in  your  iervice,  and  for  the  tax  upon  the  leather,  which  the  falt- 
maker,  the  ibap-maker,  and  the  candle-maker  confume  while  em- 
ployed in  thdrfirvice. 

•v!JTRFh)Mf     ii('i('  uitf^'  "^fi '  ,i^'»'\i  iivjz>ft  tWiim  ioinr.  i. 

'  '^-Ik  Creat  Britain,  the  principal  taxes  upon  the  necelTaries  of  life 
are  t&ole  upon  the  four  commodities  juft  now  mentioned,  fait,  lea- 


;.?  ./uci 


.P' 


ther,  foap,  and  candles. 

l,f        ■  ■  ,        I .  .        ■ .         .       --  ,      ■•  •  If .  1        ,      .' 

»^*8Ait  is  ai  very  antient  and  a  very  univerfal  fubjedl  of  taxation.- 
It  was  taxed  among  the  Romans,  and  it  is  {o  at  prefent  in,  I  be- 
lieve, every  part  of  Europe.     The  quantity  annually  confumed  by 
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to  o  O  R  any  Individual  u  ro  uniuU  ana  may  be  purcnared  lo  graautiiy,  tUat 
nobody,  it  feems  to  have  been  thought,  could  feel  very  ^enfibly 
even  a  pretty  heavy  tax  upon  it.  It  is  in  England  tf«xed  d*  thr«i 
ihiHings|a^ulhel  i  about  three  times  the  original  price  of  the  com- 
modity. In  fome  other  countries  the  tax  is  ftill  highei'.  Leather 
is  a  real  neccflliry  of  life.  The  ufe  of  linen  renders  foap  fuch.  In 
countries  where  the  winter  nights  are  long,  candles  are  a  ncceflary 
inftrument  of  trade.  Leather  and  foap  are  in  Gi-eat  Britain  taxed 
at  three  halfpence  a  pound ;  cdndies  at  a  penny;  taxes  which,  upon 
the  original  price  of  leather  may  amount  to  about  eight  or  ten  per 
cent  i  upon  that  of  foap  to  about  twenty  or  five  and  twer  t  y  per 
cent  j  and  upon  that  of  candles  to  about .  fourteen  or  fiftteii  per 
cent  i  taxes  which,  though  lighter  than  that  upon  fall ,  afe  ftiil  very 
heavy.  As  all  thofe  four  commodities  are  real  ncceflbries  of  life, 
fuch  heavy  taxes  upon  them  mufl;  increafe  fomewhat  the  expence  of 
the  folper  and  induftrious  poor,  and  muft  confequently  raife  more  or 
Icfs  the  wages  of  their  labour.  '^,^„  ,..    .^. 

In  a  country  where  the  winters  are  fo  cQld  as  In  Great  Bittain, 
■fuel  is,  during  that  feafon,  in  the  (Iri^ell  fenfe  of  the  word,. a 
necedary  of  life,  not  only  for  t!ie  purpofe  of  drefling  vi6^uals,  but 
for  the  comfortable  fubfiilence  of  many  different  forty  of  wqrlunefi 
who  work  within  doors }  and  coals  are  the  cheapcft  of  all  fuel. 
The  price  of  fuel  has  fo  important  an  influence  upon  that  of  labour, 
that  all  over  Great  Britain  manufactures  have  confine4.  themfelves 
principally  to  the  coal  countries.;  other  parts  of  the  counti;y,  on 
account  of  the  high  price  of  this  neceffuy  article,  not  being  able 
to  work  fo  cheap.  In  fome  manufacture. ,  lufides,  coal  is  a  ne> 
celiary  inilrument  of  trade ;  as  in  thr.<!  of  ^tzl?,  .^'on,  a.  .  ul  other 
metals.  If.a  bounty  could  in  any  cafe  be  reafonable,  it  mjght  per- 
haps be  fo  upon  the  tranfportation  of  coals  from  thofe  parts  of  the 
country  in  which  they  abound,  to  thofe  in  which  diey  are  wanted. 


n 
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But  the  kgiiliiture,  inftead  of  a  bounty,  hts  impofed  a  tax  oi  three  C  HA  P. 
flulUngs  atiH  rhrcc-|jc)>cf  n  ton  i^kmi  coat  carried  coaAwty*  .  which 
upon  moft  forts  of  coal  is  more  than  fixty  per  cent.  o£  the  original 
price  at  the  coal-pn.  Coals  carriad  either  by  land  «r  by  inland! 
navigation  pay  no  duty.  Where  rbcy  arc  naku^^  cheap,  they- 
are  confumed  duty  free :   Where  they  are  aaturaiiy  dear,  they  aw 

loaded  with  a  heavy  duty. 

s 
*• 

Such  taxet,  though  they  raife  the  price  of  fubfiftence,  and  ron- 
fisquently  the  wagei  of  labour,  yet  tiiey  affovd  a  conAdirable  n-ve. 
nue  to-  government,  which  it  might  not  be  vaff  to  And  in  any  oth-^ 
way.    There  may,  therefore,  be  good  reafcns  for  concimiiri;  then 
The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn,  ib  ftr  m  itemd;  in  the 
a£kual  ftate  of  tillage  to  raife  the  price  of  that  neeeflary  artidli^ 
produces  all  the  like  bad  effe£ls  j  and  inl^  w^ad  of  affording  any  reve« 
nue,   frequently  occaftons  a  very  great  expence  to  government. 
The  high  duties  upon  the  importati<m  of  fordgn  corn,  which  in 
years  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a  prohibition ;  and  the  abib- 
Inte  prohibition  of  the  importation  either  of  live  cattle  or  of  (alt- 
provi^ons,  which  takes  place  in  the  ordinary  ftate  of  the  law,,  and 
which  on  account  of  the  fcardty  is  at  prefent  fuipended  &r  a? 
limited  time  with  regard  to  Ireland  and  the  BrinHi  plantations^,- 
have  all  the  bad  efl^Cts  of  taxes  upon  the  neceiTarics  of  life,  and 
produce  no  revenue  to  government.    Nothing  feem»  neeeflary  foi? 
the  repeal  of  fuch  regulations,  but  to  convince  the  public  of  the 
futility  of  that  ifSkta  in  confequencc  of  which  they,  have  bctn 
eibbHihedi  :'..f  "  : i,..     --.^v 
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Taxes  upon  the  neceflaries  of  life  are  much  higher  in^  manyi 
other  coontries  than  in  Great  Britain .    Duties  upon  flour  and  meat 
whch  ground  at  the  milU  and  upon  bread  when  baked  at  the  oveiv,- 
take  place  in  many  countries.    In  Holland  the  money  prite  of  the 
bread  confumodin  tovms  is  ftq>pefcd  to  be  doubled  by  meaivs  of 

y^.,  II.  R  r  r  fuch 
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fuch  taxes.  Ih  Uea  of  a^part  of  thentv  the  people  v^ho  H\te  in  the 
country  pay  every 'year  fa' much  a  head,  according  to  the  fort  of 
bread  they  are  fuppofed  to  confame.  Thofe  who  coilfume  wheaten 
bread,  pay  three  gilders '  fifteen  ftiversj  aboutlix  (billings  and 
nine-pence  halfpenny.  Thefe,  and  fome  other  taxes  of  the  fame 
Idnd,  by  raiting  the  price  of  labour,  are  £ud  to  have  ruined  the 
greater  pait  of  the  manufa£lures  of  Holland*.  Sinulartaxesiithou^ 
not  quite  fo  heavy,  take  place  in  the  Milancfe,  in  the  ftates  of 
Genoa,  in  the  dutchy  of  Modena,  in  the  dutchies  of  Parma, 
Plactentia,  dind  Quaftaila«i  and  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ihite.  A  French 
author  •)»  of  fome  jiote  h&s  propofed  to  reform  the  finances  of 
his  country,  by.fubftituting  in  the  room  of  the  greater  part  of  other 
t?i3(es  this  moft  ruinous  of  all  taxes.: ;  There  is  nothing  fo  abfurd, 
fays  Cicerp,.  wbifih  hgs  notibrnetimes  been  affertod  hy  fo|n/e,phi- 
IpjCophersA'v :ailr  ^ol'.fi<'k)  i»pitUihii*:^    ^Sl'}Ai^^u^,mijiihi\iiUfti-iy^h*^[ 

Taxes  upon  butchers  meat  are  ftill  more  common  than  thoTe 
■upon  bread.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether  butchers  meat  is 
any  where  a  neceflary  of  life.  Grain  and  other  vegetables,  with  the , 
help  of  milk,  cheefe,  and  butter,  or  oil  where  butter  is  liot  to  be 
had,  it  is  known  from  experience,  can,  without  any  butchers  meat* 
afford  the  moft  plentiful,  the  moft  wholefome,  the  moft  nourifh- 
iiig,  and  the  moft  invigorating  diet.  Decency  no  where  requires 
that  any  taan  (hould  cat  butchers  meat,  as  it  in  moft  places  requires 
that  he  fliould  wear  a  linen  Ihirt  or  a  pair  of  leather  fliocsV' '''"■"' 

I  Consumable  commodities,    whether  necefllarits  < or  luxuries, 

may  be  taxed  in  two  different  ways.  The  confumer  may  either  pay 
an  annual  fum  on  account  of  his  ufing  or  confuming  goods  of  a 
certain  kindi  or  the  goods  may  be  taxed  while  they  remain  in.  the 
hands  of  the  dealer,  and  before  they  are  delivered  to  the  confumer* ' 
The  confumahl^.  goods  which  laft  a  confiderable  time  before  they 
are  confumed  altogether,  are  pioft  properly  taxed,  in  the.  one  ^ay,. 
;i($0iu5  Memoircs  concenumt  Ics  Droits,  &c.  p.  210,  211.  .  t  Le  reformateur.  ^^i 
"  s'jA  :  .     .        .  .      Thofe 
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Thofc  ofitvhich  th^.  confamption  is.eitiier  immediate  or  more  fpetsdy^  C  H  A P* 
in  the  other.     'Ibef coach-tax  and  plate-tax  are  examples  of  the 
formeff'fnethod  of  impofing :  The  greater  part  of  the  other  dutiM 
ofirexeiTe  and  cuftomsi>  of  the  latter^     ftt  .3u>aci^  :so)i'Wsfvn(f    batzrh 

jriA  'croACH.may,'  with  good  managemfint,  laft  ten  or  twelve  yiars; 
rc^might'  be  taxed,'once  for  all,  before  it  comes  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  <K)idh-maker.    But  it  is  certainly  more  convenient  for  the  buyer ' 
to'piEly' four  poiirtds  a  year  for 'the  privilege  of  keejrihg  a  coachi- 
than  to  paySH  atonce  forty  or  forty-dght  pounds' additional  pHci 
to  the  coach-maker ;  or  a  fum  equivalent  to  what  the  tax 'is  llfcdiy 
to coft  hirit  during  the  time  he  ufes  the.  fame  coath.     A  fervic«  of 
plat^,  in  the  fame  manner,  may  lafl?  more  than  a  century.     It  is' 
certainly  eafier  for  the  confumer  to  pay  five  (hillings  a  year  for 
every  hundred  ounces  of  plate,  near  one  percent,  of  the  value,  than 
to  redeem  this  long  annuity  at  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  years  pur- 
chafe,  which  would  enhance  the  price  at  leaft  five  and  twenty  or 
thirty  per  cent.     The  different  taxes  which  affeft  houfes  are  cer- 
tainly more  conveniently  paid  by  moderate  annual  payments,  than 
by  a  heavy  tax  of  equal  value  upon  the  firft  building  or  falc  of  the 


«.>4ll4      -iM^Sr'jli*    \i^     is  Li 


houfe.  i'|t*..,  •'>-'•("• 

..■:  It  was  tM  well'known  propbfal  of  Sir  Mathew  Decker  that  all 
commodities,  even  thofe  of  which  the  confumption  is  either  imme- 
diate or  very  fpeedy,  fhould  be  taxed  in  this  manner;  the  dealer 
advancing  nothing,  but  the  confumer  paying  a  certain  annual  fum^ 
for  the  licence  to  confume  certain  goods.  The  object  of  his  fchemc 
was  to  prqmote  all  the  different  branches  of  foreign  trade,  particu- 
larly the  carrying  trade,  by  taking  away  all  duties  upon  importa- 
tion dnd  exportation  i  and  thereby  enabling  the  nr»crchant  to  employ 
hi*  whole  capital  and  credit  in  the  purchafe  of  goods  and  the 
freight  of  Ihips,  no  part  of  either  being  diverted  towards   the. 


->. 
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B  OO  K  advancing  of  taxes.  The  prqed^  Iswcver,  of  taxikig'»  in  tin*  fttaii* 
ner»  goods  of  immediate  or  fpcedf  conramption»  ieems  liabie 
to  die  four  foUomng  ver^  im^rtant  objeAioiUi  Pirft,  the  tax 
would  be  more  unequal,  or  not  fo  well  propoi^iondd  to'tii^  tlpencfc 
and  confumption  of  the  different  contributors,  as  in  the  way  in 
which  it  is  commonly  imposed.  The  taxes  upon  ale,  wine^  and 
l|>iriluou6  4iqu»rs,  wli^h  are  advanced  by  the  deaters^  are  finally 
pay  by  the  different  ecmfiimers  exactly  in  ^oporticm  to  iheii* 
refpe^^fli  coafumption.  9ut  if  the  tax  was  to  be  paid  by  pur- 
chafing  a  licence  tadnnk  thofe  fiquors,  the  fober  would,  in  propor^ 
tion  to  his  ccMifumption,  be  taxed  much  more  heavily  than  the 
drunken  eonfumer.  A  family  which  exerciied  great  hofpitality  would 
be  taxed  mtoch  more  lightly  than  one  which  entertained  fewer  gueils. 
Secondly,  thismode  of  taxation,  by  payingfor  an  annual,  half-yearly* 
or  quarteriy  licence  to  confume  certain  goods,  would  dsminifh  very 
much  one  of  the  piincipal  convemencies  of  taxes  upon  goods  of 
^edy  ^oafbmption;  the  piece-meal  payment.  In  the  pricle  ojf 
tliree-pence  halfpenny,  which  b  at  prefent  paid  for  a  pot  of  porter^ 
the  di&nmdt  taxes  upon  mak,  hops,  and  beer,  together  ^th  the 
extraordinary  profit  which  the  brewer  charges  for  having  advihted 
them,  may  perhaps  amount  to  about  three  halfpence.  If  a  work- 
man  can  conveniently  fpare  thde  three  halfpence,  he  buys  a  pot  of 
porter.  If  he  cannot,  he  contents  faimfelf  with  a  pint,  and>  as  a  penny 
fated  t^  a  penny  got,  he  thus  gams  a  farthing  by  his  tenl^enuxce.  He 
pays  the  t  ix  piece-meal,  as  he  can  afibrd  to  pay  it,  and  whoi  he  can 
afford  to  pay  it  j  and  every  a£i:  of  payment  is  perfe3;}y  voluntary,  and 
what  he  can  avoid  if  he  chufes  to  do  fb.  Thirdly,  fuch  taxes  would^ 
<^rate  lefs  as  fumptuary  laws.  When  the  licence  was  enoe  purdmibdU, 
whether  the  purchaser  drui^  much  or  diouvk  little^  Ins  tax  wouldii 
be  the  fame.  Fourthly,  if  a  workman  was  to  pay  aU  at  once,  by, 
yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly  payments,  a  tax  equal  to  what  hie 
aft  prefent  pays,  with  tittle  or  no  ificonveniency,.  upon. all  the  difiew 
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ti^t  pplis  ^nd.^itts  of  porter  which  he  drinks  iaaniy  fuch  period  of  C  HA  F. 
!ti^)ir»  th^  fuQt  flight ,  &isquently  diftrefs  hitxit  very  n^ch.  This 
ppdf^^f  .l9t(ationr  th^irofone,  it  &eiii&  evident,  could  never»wiidiout 
die  mofl  grievous  oppreiTion,  produce  a  revenue  nearly  ec|ual  to 
what  is  derived  from  the  prefent  mode  without  any  oppreflion.  In 
ievpral  countries^  however,,  commodities  of  an  immediate  or  very 
fpei^y  c^fumption  are  t^xed  in  thi$  manner^  In  Holland,  people 
pay^fo  much  a  head  for  a  licence  to  drink  tea^  I  have  already  men* 
tipned  a  tax  upon  bread,  which,  fo  far  as  it  is  confumed  in  farm- 
h^oules  a|)4  cq^ntry  villages,  isr  there  levied  in.  t^e  £u;a&jns^Qei:« , 

tif!t  n';?'-'   v''"V"?"   ■■■*"T    ::'■."■•*    ■■;'",'*  "'f   .'*rr'.'?"^rr}r*?i~   ?""f  •■  >    r-A'r 

,,  T^&  duties  of  exciie  aie  impoied  chiefly  upon  goods  of  home 
produce  deftined  for  home  confumption.  They  are  impo&d  only, 
upon  a  few  forts  of  goods  of  the  mofl  general  ule.  There  can^ 
never,  be  any  doubt  either  concerning  the  goods  which  are  fub- 
je;£i  tp  thofe  duties,  or  concerning  the  particular  duty  which  each' 
^ecies  of  goods  is  fubjecl  to.  They  fall  almoft  altogether  upoqti 
w^  I  >call  luxuries,  excepting  always  the  four  duties  abo^«- 
jpoeivti^med,  upon  fait,,  foap,  leather*  candles,,  and,  per haps«  that, 
jupon  green  glafs.;! 


:;-4:»ij..  1/ V-;  .li  .wil  t»>;U-/'/  ifK-i:|  /  Jinih'nivrtj'T 
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^  The  duties  of  ouftoms  are  rnuch^  more  antient  than  thole  of 
•scifCf  They  feem  to  have,  been  called  cuftoms,  as  denoting  cuf*- 
^i^nary  payii>ents  which  had  been  in  ufe  from  time  immemorial^ 
Tjhf](  app^  to  have  been  originally  confidered  as  taxes  upon,th&: 
fjwfitf  of  nierchants.  During,  tlie  barbarous  times  of  feudalanaf*- 
^y«  mer<;haBts,  like  all  the  other  inhabitants  .of  burghs,  were  con- 
fid^Fiadv  a^  little  better  than  emancipated  bondmen,  whofe  perfon8> 
^l^  ^efpifed,  andwhoie  gains  wereen^tdedt  The  great  nobility», 
^Ik):  h»d  oQnfented  that  the  k'mg  (hould  tallage  the  profits  of  tkevt 
9wn-t6fiAntfi,  wer«  not  unwilling  that  he  &oukl  tallage  likewii<t 
thypie  o|  an  ocder  of  men  whom  it  was  muchiefs  their  intecelt.  tO' 
mn  .  proteft.. 
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ftOOK  protcft.  Inthofe  igporant  titnes  it  was  not  undcffftood  that'flie 
profits  of  merchants  are  a  fubjeft.' not  taxable  direfi^ly  J  Wi  that 
the  final. payment  of  all  fuch  taxes  mufii  ^1,  with  a  cohfidei'dbte 
overcharge,  oipon  the  confumer«,<"  f^^,i<»<'i  .-^^v/  .^tk'^iimui  til  h  t£M-u>l 

'^ri/THE  gains  of  alien  merchants  wfcre  looked  upon  mbrfe  unfaVbiir* 
ably  than  thofe  of  Englifh  merchants.  It  was  nJitural,  therefore; 
that  thofe  of  the  formfer  fliOuld  be  taxed  more  heavily  thah'thofe 
06  the  latter.  This  diftiriftion  between  the  duties  upon  aliens 
and  thofe  upon  Englifli  merchants,  which  was  begun  from  igno- 
rance, has  been  continued  from  the  fpirit  of  monopoly,  or  in  order 
to  give  our  own  meithants  an  advantage  both  in  the  home  and  in 
the  foreign  market.  • 

>>  With  this  diftinftion  the  antient  duties  of  cuftoms  were  im- 
pofed  equally  upon  all  forts  of  goods,  neceflaries  as  well  as  luxuries; 
goods  exported  as  well  as  goods  imported.  Why  fhould  thcf  dealers 
in  one  fort  of  goods,  it  feems  to  have  been  thought,  be  more 
favoured  than  thofe  in  another?   or  why  ftiould  the  merchaht 

exporter  be  more  favoured  than  the  merchant  importer  ?*^^'^*^^^^* 

■  .•     ,,■  .    .,in  ^..•4, ,.»..,    ,..^.,   -  ..  ....,,., J.  J      ^^abpo^  to 

The"  anticM  cqftoms  were  divided  into  three  braricfics.  'The 
fifft,  and  perhaps  ■.the  moft  antient  of  all  thoft  duties,  was  thit 
upon  wool  and  leather.  It  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  or  alto- 
gether an  exportation  duty.  When  the  woollen  maniifadtire  came 
to  be  eftabliflied  in  England,  left  the  king  flioUld  loft  any  part  of 
his  cuftoms  upon  wool  by  the  exportation  of  woollen  cloths,  a 
like  duty  was  impofed  upon  them.  The  other  twd  branches  were, 
firft,  a  duty  upon  wine,  which  being  impofed  at  fo  much  a  tort, 
was  called  a  tonnage  ;  and,  fecondly,  a  duty  upon  all  other  goods, 
which  being  impofed  at  fo  much  a  pound  of  their  fujJpofed  value, 
was  called  a  poundage.  In  the  forty-fevcnth  year  of  Edward  Til. 
-^     "7  8  a  duty 
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a  dutyi  pfcrtx-ponce  in.  th(i  pound  was  impofed  upon  all' goods  CHAP, 
exported  and  iinport;ed»  except  wools,  wool-fells;  leather,  and  wines» 
vrhich  wei^efubjeft  to  particular  duties.  In  the  fourteenth  of 
jRichard  II.  this  duty  was  raifed  to,  one  (hilling  in  the  pound  ^  but» 
three  yeais  afterwards,  it  was  again  reduced  to  fix- pence.  It  was 
raijfed  to,eigUt|-pence  in  the  fecond  year  of  Henry  IV.  j  and  in  the 
fpu,^tli  year  pf  the  fame  prince,  \o  one  (billing.  From  this  time  to 
the  ninth  ye^  of  William  III.  this  duty  continued  at  one  (lulling  in 
the;  pound.  Tl^e  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  were  generally 
granted  to  the  king  by  one  and  the  fame  ad  of  parliament,  and 
were  called  the  Subfidy  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage.  The  fubfidy 
pf  ^poundage  having  continued  for  folong^  time  at  one  (lulling  in 
the  pound,  or  at  five  per  cent. ;  a  fubfidy  came,  in  the  language  of 
the  cuftoms,  to  denote  a  general  duty  of  this  kind  of  five  per  cent. 
This  fiibfidy,  which  is  now  called  the  Old  Subfidy,  ftill  continues  to 
be  levied  according  to  the  book  of  rates  e(l:abU(hed  in  the  twelfth 
of,  Charles  II.  The  method  of  afcertaining,  by  a  bopk  of  rates,  the 
value  of  goods  fubje6t  to  this  duty^  is  (aid  to  be  older  than  the  time 
pf  James  I.  The  new  fubfidy  impofed  by  the  ninth  .and  tenth  of 
William  III.,  was  an  additional  five  per  cent,  upon  the  greater  part 
of  goods.  The  one-third  and  the  two-third  fubfidy  made  up  be- 
.^ween  them  another  five  per.  cent,  of  which  they  wer?  proportions- 
able  parts.  The  fubfidy  of  1747  made  a  fourth  five  per  cent,  upon 
the  greater  pait  of  goods;  and  that  of  1759,  a  fifth  upon  fome 
particular  forts  of  goods.  Befides  thofe  five  fubfidies,  a  great 
variety  of  other  duties  have  oecalionally  been  impofed  upon  partis 
cular  fortsof  goods,  in  order  fometimes  to  relieve  the  exigencies  of  the 
(tate,  and  fometimes  to  regulate  the  trade  of  tlie  country,  accord«- 
ingto  the  principles  of  the  mercantile  fyftem..."  ;,i,j,j  i,;iub;5»  4*iiii 

,^^,That  fyftem  has  come  gradually  more  and  more  into  fafliion. 
The  pld  fubfidy  was  impofed  indiiferently  upon  exportation  as  weU 
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BOOK   a&  iinportatioa.  The  four  fubfequent  AibfidieS)  at  well  as  the  «ther 
duties  which  'hav«  fince  been  occafionalfy  impofed  upon  particular 
forts  of  goods,  have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  been  laid  altogether 
■upon  importation.  The  greater  part  of  the  aniient  duties  which  had 
been  impofed  upon  the  exportation  of  the  goods  of  home  produce 
and  manufacture,  have  either  been  lightened  or  taken  avtray  alto- 
gether.    In  moft  cafes  they  have  been  taken  away.    Bounties  have 
even  been  given  upon  the  exportation  of  fome  of  them.     Draw- 
backs too,  fometimes  of  the  whole,  and,  in  moft  cafes,  of  a  part  of 
the  duties  which  are  paid  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods» 
have  been  granted  upon  their  exportation.    Only  half  the  duties 
impofed  by  the  old  fubfidy  upon  importation  are  drawn  back  upon  - 
exportation  .*  but  the  whole  of  thofe  impofed  by  the  later  fobfidies 
and  other  impofts  are,  upon  the  greater  part  of  goods,  drawn  back 
in  the  fame  manner.    This  growing  favour  of  exportation,  and 
difcouragement  of  importation,  have  fetffered  only  a  few  exceptions, 
which  chiefly  concern  the  materials  of  fome  manufa£hires.     Thefi 
our  merchants  and  manufa^urers  are  wiHtng  fhould  come  as  dkeap 
as  poffibk  to  themfelves,  and  as  dear  as  poiliblc  to  their  rivah  and 
competitors  in  other  countries.     Foreign  materials  are,  upon  this 
account,  fometimes  allowed  to  be  imported  duty  free;   Spanifh 
wool,  for  example,  fkx,  and  raw  linen  yam.    The  exportation  of 
the  materials  of  home  produce,  and  of  riioffe  which  are  the  pecu- 
liar produce  of  our  colonies,  has  fometimes  been  prohibited,  and 
fometimes  fubjedted  to  liigher  duties.    The  exportation  of  Bnglifh 
wool  has  been  prohibited.    That  of  beaver  Ikins,  of  beaver  wool, 
and  of  gum  Senega,  has  been  fubje6ted  to  higher  duties ;  Great 
Britain,  by  the  conqueftof  Canada  and  Senegal,  having  got  alniOii 
the  monopoly  of  thofe  commodities. 

That  the  mercantile  fyftem  has  not  been  very  favourable  to 
the  revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  to  the  annual  pro- 
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diice  b£4|ie  land  and  labour  of  the.  country,  I  have  endeavomed 
to  {k«Kv  in  the  fouilbh  ■  book  o£  this,  inquiry.  It  ieems  not  to 
havet  Ijeen  more^avourabliS'' to  the-  revenues  of  th«  foveroi^  >  ia 
£air>4t  kaft '93  char>3revonue«dfcpcnd»  t^oh  the  duties  ofeuftomff^ 

H.  In  coniequeiice  oC:  that  Tyftem,  the  importation  of  feveral  forts 
o{  good^i  has  t>een  prohibited  altogether;.  This  prohibition  has 
an  ifome  cqfeWi<Mtit^^^^i«vented,  and  in  otitero  vety'Riuch  dimi* 
nifjied,  the  impcrtTmon^  of  -  thoie:  commodities  %  i^tdueing  tiie 
in^orters  to  tlie  tteceiClty  of  fmuggling.  It  has  entirely  prevented 
the  importation  Of  foreign  woollens }  and  it  has  very  much  di> 
sniai(hc4'  that  ti-  foreign  .<iik;s -and  veWcts^'In^  both-  cafes-  it  has 
•entity  t^nnihihrtnri  thft4reven»e:of^caftoMt^hf4^might'h^e4)^ 
■Jevijp4-ittK)n;iacbira^)oi;||Miite.s  :H^^^  »  .--.K*fcir  i*-  i 


The  «k>gh;  d^s-whidi  have  been  imppfed  upon  the  Importao 
tlo»jo£  iiiaqy:>diffcoentfi}rtB  of  fof^gn^  goodlir^^  order"  fddif- 
«oyr^  l^teir  ftofisn^tion.  in  G|%at  BYit^>  have  inm^ciafes 
ie^ved  only  ta  encourage  fmuggUng )  and  infall  cafes  have  reduced 
the  EcvcBuc  ofi  the  cnftoms  bek>w-  what  more  moderate  duties  would 
have  afforded.  The  faying  of  Dr.  Swift,  that  in  the  arithi^ticr  dPtfib 
cufloms  two  and  two,  inftead  of  making  four,  make  fometimes 
only  onek  holds  perfeftly  true  with  regard  to  (bdi  he^ivy  dirties, 
which  never  could  have  been  impofed  had  not  the  mercantile 
fyftem  taught  us  in  many  cafes  to  employ  taxation  as  an  inftru- 
nient»  not  of  revenue,  but  of  -monopoly. 


:*f: 


l!;' 


The  bounties  which  are  fometimes  given  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  home  produce  and  manufaftures,  and  tlie  drawbacks 
which  arc  paid  upon  the  re-exportation  of  the  greater  part  of 
foj^eign  goods,  have  given  occafion  to  many  frauds,  and  to  a 
fpecies  of  fmuggling  more  deftruftivc  of  the  public  revenue  than 
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BOOK  any  other.  In  order  to  obtun  the  bounty  or  drawback*  the 
goods,  it  is  well  known*  are  fonietimes  (hipped  and  fent  to  fea ; 
but  foon  afterwards  clandefttnely  re-landod  in  fome  other  pari  of 
the  country.  The  defalcation  of  the  revenue, of  cuftoms  occa- 
iioned  by  bounties  and  drawbacks,  of  which  a  great  part  are 
obtained  fraudulently,  is  very  great.  The  gro6  produce  of  the 
cuftoms  in  the  year  which  ended  on  the  5th  of  January,  1755^, 
amounted  to  5,068,0001.  The  bounties  which  were  paid  «ut  of 
this  revenue,  though  in  that  year  there  vi^s  no  bounty'  upon 
corn,  amounted  10167,800!.  The  drawbacks  which  were  paid 
upon  debentures  and  certificates  to  2,156,8001.  Bounties  and 
drawbacks  together  amounted  to  2,324,600!.  In  coiUequence  of 
thefe  deductions  the  revenue .  of  the  cuftoms  amounted:  only  to 
2,743^400!. :  from  which  deducting  287,900?..  for  the  expeiice  c^ 
management  in  falaries  and  other  incidents,  !:he  neat  revenue  of 
the  cuftoms  for  that  year  conies  out  to.  be  2v455-,5ool.  The 
expeiice  of  msmagement  amounts,  in  tliia  manner,  to  between 
five  and  fix  per  cent.  Upon  the  grofs  revenue  <Mf  the  cuftomt,  and 
to  fomcthing  more  than  ten  per  cent,  upon  what  remains  of  that 
revenue,  after  dedudting  wliat  is  paid  away  in  lx)unties  and 
dcawbacks.        •  ^fj?- rr  jeH"  .rtiv/.i  a<.^ ■Uf  ^mhtA'^ti'i  ♦iy/ii ich/*  if^iid 

Heavy  duties. being  impofed  upon  almoft^  all  goods  imported, 
our  merchant  importers  fmuggle  as  much,  and  make  entry  of 
as  little  as  they  can..  Qur  merchant  exporters,  on  the  contrary, 
make  entry  of  more  than  they  export;  fometimes  out  of  vanity, 
and  to  pafs  for  great  dealers  in  goods  which  pay  no  duty ;  and 
fometimes  to  gain  a  bounty  or  a-  drawback.  Our  exportsi  in 
confequence  of  thefe  diifercnt  frauds,  appear  upon  thjs  cuflom.- 

.  houfe  bQoks  greatly  to  overbalance  our  imports  j  to  the. unspeak- 
able comfort  of  thofe  poUtic^ns'  who,  meafuce  the  national  prof- 

^  pcrity  by  what  they  call  the  balance. of  tiade.  :  vf^t 
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«. All  g9o4s- imported,  unlels  particvil?''W  exempted^  and  fuch  CHAP, 
exemptionii  «^-|p  not  very  numerous,  are  Jble  to  fome  duties,  of 
cuftoms.  ■  If  any,  goods  are  imported  not  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  rates,;  they  are  taxed,  at  4  s.  9,d.  -rV  for  every  twenty  fhiUings 
Value,  according  to^heoath  of  the  importer,  that  is,  nearly  at 
five  fubfidies,  or  five  poundage  duties.  The  book  of  rates  is 
extremely  comprehenfive,  and  enumerates  a  great  variety  of  arti- 
cles, many  of  them  little  uied,  and  therefore  not  well  known. 
It  is  upon  this  account  frequently  unceitain  under  what  article  a 
particular  fort  of  goods  ought  to  be  clafTed,  and  c(^nfequently 
>vhat  duty  they  ought  to  pay.  Miftakes  with  regard  to  this 
ibmetiniies  ruin  the  cuilom^houfe  ojfficer,  and  frequently  occafion 
mufh  trouble,  expence  and  vexa^on  to  the  inipprter.  Iq  point 
of  perfpicuity,  precifion,  and  diftin^^efs,  therefore,  the  duties  of 
cuftoms  are  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  excife.  o^t  r?r  .rrj^^nr^^nha. 

,.,  In  order  that  ,t]|ie  greater  part  of  the  members  pf  any  ibclety 
fbould  ppntribute  to  the  pul^lic  revenue  in  propprtipn  to  their 
refpedive  expence,  it  does  not  feem  necelTary  that  every  fingle 
article  of  that  expence  fhould  be  taxed.  The  revenue  which  is 
levied  by  the  duties  of  excife  is  fuppofed  to  fall  as  equally  upon 
the  contributors  as  that  which  is  levied  by  the  duties  of  cuftorris , 
and  the  duties  of .  excife  are  impofed  upon  a  few  articles  cmiy  of 
the  moft  general  ufe  and  confumption.  It  has  been  the  opinion 
of  many  people  that,  by  proper  management,  the  duties  of  cuf- 
toms  might  hkewiie,  without  any  lofs  to  the  public  revenue,  and 
with  great ;  advantage  to,  foreign  trade,  be  confined  to  a  few 
articles  only.  •!'  actintqrmt  tnii  ?^{;;aii(jfmf-/Yfi  3:ti-?ir  if,^ij>y  v*  ■ 

I., The  foreign  articles  of  the  mofl;  general  ufe  and  confumption 
in  pre^  Bxitain,  Jeem  at  prefent  to  confifl:  chiefly  in  foreign 
wines  and  brandies  j  inj(pn|e  of  the  productions  of  America  and 
the  Weft  Indies,  fugar,    rum,   tobacco,  cacao- nuts,  &c.  and  in 
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B(>0k  fKtne  of  Aofc  of  the  E«ft  iAdies,  tea,  «bfFee,  china- wwe, fpieeries 
'  '  of  all  khids,  ftvetal  ibrts  of  piece  goods,  &c.  Thefe  different 
articles  affdrd  ^jefhflps  at  prefentthc  greater  part  of  lihe  rcrcnae 
v^hldh  'h' drtwn  ffotn  the  duties  6f  ciiftonts.  The  taxes  Whidi  at 
jyrefeHt"ftA)ffft  upon  foreign  martufiifhrres,  '?f  7<nt  except  thofc 
upoh  the  fjw  cbritahlcd  in  the  'fotogoing  lentimci'ation,  have  the 
grtater  part  of  them  betn  impofcd  for  the  ptrrpofe,  not  of  re- 
value, but  of  monopoly,  or  to  'ghre  t>ur  Iftwn  merdhants  an 
advahtagc  in  the  home  inarttet,  'Byre^ving- ill  prohibitions, 
and  by  fubjefting  all  foi'eign  tfjanufeftur^s  <to  ifuch  moderate 
taxes  as  it  was  -found  firom  experience  afforded  upon  each  article 
the^Pttrteft  revtihue  to  the^pefHlic/^dttr  own  workmen  might  ftill 
haveaCdnfiderable  ridyantage4n'the%omc-m^tfctt  tindmany  arti- 
cles, fomc  tf  Whidi  «t  priifij*«t*ffi>kl  no  rcvwms  ito  government^ 
and  others  a  very  inconfidi^rable^ofie; 'might  afibrd  a  very  great  one. 

>  HMa  «ix>M,  'femefiihe»'by  dimJrilfMng  tfweonfhmptfon  of  the 
taxied  %bmm6dil8es».  and  ibmietimes  %  encouraging^  Smuggling, 
fttquently  ^otdafmatlei'te'veMhe  to  government  than  what  might 
be  drawn  fr^m  more  moderate  taxeb.  i''^'  ^^"  .iw  «»^.^r,»« 


ijU  I 


. » 


WilEN  the  din^nUtion  of  revenue  i^  the  itffe^l;  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  ccHifomption,  there  can  be  but  one  > remedy,  and  that  is 
the  lowering  of  the  tax.  >, 


Whxk  the  diminution  of  revenue  is  the  e|Fe&  of  theiencou-^ 
ragement -given  to  fmuggling,  it  may  perhaps.  l>e  remedied  in 
two  ways;  either  by  diminifhing  the  temptation  to-fmuggle^  or 
by  increafing  the  difficulty  of  iinuggling.  The  temptation  to 
fmuggie  can  be  diminiihed  only  by  the  lowering  of  the  tax;  and 
the  difficulty  of  fmuggling  can  be  iacreafed  only  by  eftabli^ing 
tiiatfyftemof  adminiftration  which  is  mdft  proper  fbi^preveht- 
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I'rif.  Till! -flxiiie  laws,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from  experi.  ice,  ob-  ^^Z'** 
Bxv&  jud  emhanai^  the  operations  of  the  fmuggler  nu  n  move  ■ 
«^e^u«lly  tlian  thofc  of  tlie  cuftoms.  By  jintrodu£ing  in  the 
wikom^.^  fyAsm  of  acUniiiidration  asfimtlar.to  that  of  the  excii'e 
iVB^  th0.in«A»{te  of  the  (liferent  duties  ,wUl  admit,  thedifJicuUy  of 
fmuggling  might  be  very  much  increafed.  Tliis  alteration,  it 
has  been  fuppofed  by  many  people,  might  very  eafily  be  brought 

■      ,     :    \     '  ..'       ■       .•.•.",■,,_.■        •  •    •    ■  .  ^,.  ..,   _..   r.    .,   : 

*"THfe  'importer  of  comnjodities  liaible  to  any  duties  of  ciiftoms,- 
it'has'been  faid,  might  at  his  option  be  allowed  either  to  carry 
them  to  his  own  private  war^houfe,  or  to  lodge  them  in  a  warehoule 
J)rovided  either  at  his  own  expence  or  at  that  of  the  pujjric,  but 
a^'der  th6  key  of  the  cuftomhoufe  officer,  aiid  never  to  be  opened 
but  in'Kis  prefence.  If  the  merchant  carried  them  to  his  own 
private  warehoufc,  the  duties  to  be  immediately  paid,  and  never 
afterwards  to  be  drawn  back ;  and  that  warehoufe  to  be  at  all 
times  fubjtfft  to  the  vifit  and  examination  of  the  cuft'onjhoule 
oflScer,  iri  ii^der  to  afcertain  how  far  the  quantity  contained  ^iii  it 
correfporided  with  that  for  which  the  diity  had'  been  paid^  If  he 
carried  them  to  the  public  warehoufe,  no  duty  to  be  paid  till 
they  were  t^eji,  out  for  home  confumption.  If  l;aken  put  for 
exportation,  to  be  ^Uyty- free  j  proper  fecivity  being  always  given 
that  they.fhpuld  be  fo  exported.  The  dealers  in  tholfe  particular, 
commodities,  either  by  wholefals  or  retail,  to  be  at  all  times 
fubje6t  to  the  vifit  and  examination  of  the  cuftopihoufe  .officer  ; 
and  to  be  obliged  to  ju^iify  by  proper  certificates  the  payment  of 
the  duty  upon  the  whole  quantity  confined  in  their,  flibps  or 
warehoufes.  What  are  called  the  excife  duties  upon  rum  im- 
ported are  at  prefent  levied  in  diis  manner,  and  the  fame  fyftem; 
of  adminiftration  might  perhaps  be  extended  to  all  duties  upon 
goods  iinj)6rtied;  provided  always,  that  thofe  duties  were,  like  the 
duties  of  eiccife,  confined  to  a  few  forts  of  goods  of  the  moft 
:  :        4,  general;. 
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B  0  O  tC  general  ufe  and  confumption.  If  they  were  extendrrl  to  almott 
all  forts  of  goods,  as  at  prefent,  public  warehoufes  of  fufficient 
extent  could  not  eafily  be  provided,  and  goods  of  a  very  delicate 
nature,  or  of  which  the  prefervation  required  much  care  and 
attention,  could  not  fafely  be  trufted  by  the  merchant  in  any 
warehoufe  but  his  own.  v^.  '-^riT  >'«  "''*'fff  •'•v>r 

If  by  fuch  a  fydem  of  adminiftratton  fmuggltng  to  any  con- 
fiderable  extent  could  be  prevented  even  under  pretty  high  duties, 
and  if  ev^ry  duty  was  occaftonally  either  heightened  or  lowered 
according  as  it  was  moft  likely,  either  the  one  way  or  the  other, 
to  afford  the  greateft  revenue  to  the  ftate;  taxation  being  always 
employed  as  an  inftrument  of  revenue  and  never  of  monopoly; 
it  feems  not  improbable  that  a  revenue  at  lead  equal  to  the  prefent 
neat  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  might  be  drawn  from  duties  upon  the 
impovtation  of  only  a  few  forts  of  goods  of  the  moft  general  ufe 
and  confumption;  and  that  the  dutie'^  of  cjftoms  might  thus  be 
brought  to  the  ian>e  degree  of  fimpUcity,  certainty  and  precifion,  as 
thofe  of  excife.  What  the  revenue  at  prefent  lofes  by  drawbacks 
upon  the  re-exportation  of  foreign  goods  which  are  afterwards 
re-landed  and  confumed  at  home,  would  under  this  fyftem  be 
faved  altogether..  Jf  to  this  faving,  which  would  alone  be  very 
confiderable*  was  added  the  abolition  of  all  bounties  upon  the 
exportation  of  home-produce,  in  all  cafes  in  which  thofe  bounties 
were  not  in  reality  drawbacks  of  fome  duties  of  excife  which  had 
before  been  advanced ;  it  cannot  well  be  doubted  but  that  the 
neat  revenue  of  cuftoms  might  after  an  alteration  of  this  kind  be 
fully  equal  to  what  it  had  ever  been  before. 


,  If  by  fuch  a  change  of  lyftem  the  public  revenue  fufFered  no 
)ol^;  the  trade  and  manufaflures  of  the  country  would  certainly 
^^n  avei^.  confiderable  $|dvantage.    The  trade  in  the  cpm^podities 
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not  taxed,  by  far  the  greated  number,  would  be  peifcilly  free,   CHAP, 
and  might  be  carried  on  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world  with 
every  poflible  advantage.     Among  thofe  commodities  would  be 
Comprehended  all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and  all  the  materials  of 
manufaflure.     So  far  as  the  free  importation  of  the  ncceflarics  of 
life  reduced  their  average  money  price  in  the  home-market,   it 
would  reduce  the  money  price  of  labour,    but  without  reducing 
in  any  rcfpe6l  its  real  recompence.     The  value  of  money  is  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  tlic  neceflaries  of  life  which  it  will 
purchafe,     That  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  is  altogether  indepcndartt 
of  the  quantity  of  money  which  can  be  had  for  them.     The  re- 
duction in  the  money  price  of  labour  would'  neceflarily  be  attendc< 
with  a  proportionable  one  in  that  of  all  home-manufa£lurcs,  whici 
wouM  thereby  gain  fome  advantage  in  fU  foreign  markets.     The 
price  of  fome  manufadlures  would  be  rsduced  in  a  ftill  greater 
proportion  by  the  free  importation  of  the  raw  materials.     If  raw 
filk  could  be  imported  from  China  and  Indoftan  duty-free,  the 
filk  manufaftu'rers  in  England  could  gi-eatly  underfcll  thofe  of  both 
France  and  Italy.     There  would  be  no  occafion  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  foreign  filks  and  velvets.     The  cheapnefe  of  their 
.goods  would  iecure  to  our  own  workmen,  not  only  the  pofleflion 
of  the  home,   but  a  very  great  command  of  the  foreign  market. 
Even  the  trade  in  the  commodities  taxed  would  be  carried  on  with 
much  more  advantage  than   at  prefent.     If    thofe    commodities 
were  delivered  out  of  the  public  warehoufe  for  foreign  exportation, 
being  in  this  cafe  exempted  from   all   taxes,   the  trade  in  them 
would  be  perfe^ftly  free.     The  carrying  trade  in  all  forts  of  goods 
would  under  this  fyftem  enjoy  every  poflible  advantage.     If  thofe 
commodities  were  delivered  out  for  home-confumption,  the  inir 
porter  not  being  obliged  to  advance  the  tax  till  he  had  an  oppor- 
.tunity  of  felling  his  goods  either  to  fome  dealer,  or  to  fome  con- 
,fuawiV  li«-fPUld  always  afford  to  fell  them  cheaper  than  if  he  had 
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Be-O'K   been   obliged  t6  advance   It  at   the  monitnt  of  impbrtatiMYi' 
l^ndef  the  faitie  taxes,!  thd  foreign  trade  of  cortAimptioA  ev^n'in  the 
t&xed-  commodities,  mighft  ih  this  mAincr.  i^'OanJiedodr^Mkdi  tnndi 
mobe advanta^  thah "it  ca'ti  aV prefent.      f  j/'I'  tfa    (cUr.  <)  vi.ifM/i 

If  was  the  objdft  cff  the  famous  excifefcheihe'ofr  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  to  eftabUflit,  yviti*  rtgaid  to  wine  and  tiobacc6,  a  fykem 
not  very  unlike  thait  which  is  here  propoTed,;  Btft  thoCigh  tfa«  biU 
which  was  then  brou^t  intapai-lianient>  comprehended  dioTa  two 
commodities  only }  it  was  generally  fuppoTed  to  be -meant  m  an 
introduflion  to  a  more  extenfive  fcheme  of  the  fame  kind.  FaiStidn, 
combined  witlt  the  intereft  of  fmuggUn^  merchants,,  fnufedfo 
violent,  thmjgh  fo  tmjuft,  a  daraour  againft  that  bill,  that  tl»e 
minifter  thought  proper  to  drop  it;  and  from  a  dread  of  exciting^ 
clamouir  of  the  &me  kind,  none  of  bis  fucceflbrs  have  dared  to 


refuttie  the  projcfit.  , 
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^  '^^'  diitiea  iftp6n  fortign  Itfxurids  inhported  for  hdme*confutti{^^ 
lion;  though  they,  fometimes.  fall  upon  the  poor,  fall  principally 
upon  .  people  of  middling  or  more  than  middling  fortune.  Such 
are,  for  ekamplc,  the  duties  upon  foreign  wine«, '  upon  doffee, 

.chocolate,,  tea,  fugar,  fifcCit^'^^^-V^  jf^'^*^  >M-  i>^:<(iMf^'/?i^K.-<>f'Jy>  ^d' 

^  The  duties  upon  the  cheaper  luxuries  of  hotne-producfe  de- 
ftined  for  home-confumption,  fall  pretty  Equally  upon  pteople  of 
all  ranks  in  proportion  to  their  reijIefHteexpence.  "tht  poor  pay 
the  duties  upon  malt,  hops,  beer,  and  ale,  upon  tlieir  o\viV'«)nf. 
fum^ptlon:  The  rich,  both  Upon  their  dwn  confumj^tif^rtand  upbti 
t^biit of  tlieir  fervants      'it  vt^'-jo-;  j-fAj^  wrj^-r  ii>^j'  >»c»A^"'iti»  tv/ttti*'!  'Wt 

■,  -r;;.  fH;'i,'vi  v.-    ;•?  i'-n^*- ■'»^  i^ S^ts^'tmh-r  IkriS  ''it'tjtttk &^td^^  i »A(m': 

^  ''i'HE"wh6f6'  co^iteiiptTott  Sf  tfl^lriferidf  ranWby  pte^fe/Wgf 
diiofe  below  the  middling  rank,  it  muft  be  obfervcd,  ts  in'  ivery 
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country  much  greater,  not  only  in  quantity,  but  in  value,  than  C HA  f, 
that  of  the  middling  and  of  thofe  above  the  middling  rank.  The 
whole  ^xpence  of"  the  inferior  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
fuperior.  ranks.  In  the  firil  place,  almoft  the  whole  capital  of  every 
country  is  annually  diftributed  among  the  inferior  i-anks  of  peoplis 
as  the  wages  of  produftive  labour.  Secondly,  a  great  part  of 
the  revenue  ariAng  both  from  tlie  rent  of  land  and  from  the  profits 
of  (lock,  is  annually  diflributed  among  the  fame  rank,  in  the 
wage«^  and  tnaintevtaiice  of  menial  fervants,  and  other  unproduc- 
tive labpurera.  Thirdly,  fome  pait  of  the  profits  of  ftock  belongp 
to  the  fame  rank,  as  a  revenue  arifing  from  the  employment  of 
tiieiiiTinaU  capitals.  The  amount  of  the  pi^ofits  annually  made  by 
fmaU  fiiopkeepers^  tradcfmcn,  and  retailers  of  all  kinds,  b  every 
whepe'Very«onfideFdblej  and  makes  a  voy  confidcFabk  portion  o^ 
tdle  annual  pi<odU€e.  Fourthly*  and  laftly,  fome  part  even  of 
the  rent  of  land  belongs  to  t!he  fame  rank ;  a  confiderable  part  to 
th«f«  who-  afe  ibmewhat  below  the  nuddluig  rank,  and  a  fn^ll 
piftt  eveit  to  the  loweft  rftnk ;  common  labounfirs  fbm^imes  po^ 
feflWg  in  property  an  acre  or  two  of  land.  Though  theexpence 
lof  iUfkofe  m£tti&r  ranks  of  people,  therefore,  taking  them  indi> 
^vidUtfHyi'  is  very  'fmall,  yet  the  whole  mafs  of  it,  taking  them 
«dHe^iv^ly/ amounts  always  to  by  ninch  th/e  lai?geft  portion  of 
4Hc-  Whole  expence  Of  the  fociety j  what  remains  of  jtlie  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country  for  the  cenfumption 
of  the  fuperior  ranks  being  always  much  lefs,  not  only  in  quantity 
.but  in  value.  Tlie  toxes  upon  expehoe,  therefore,  which  fall 
xhisflyupoitithatof  the  ftaperior  ranks  of  people,  upon  the  finaller 
^portion  o^  the  annual  produce,  are  likely  to  be  much  lels  pro- 
4uf^iv«  than  either  thofe  which  h\\  indifferently  upon  the  expence  of 
Wl  Fafnks^  or  even  thofe  which  fell  chiefly  upon  that  of  the  inferior 
<^aAks}  than  either  thofe  which  fall  indifferently  upon  the  whole 
mnhukl  produce,  «r  thofe  which  fall  chiefly  u^x>h  the  larger  por- 
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B  00  K  tion  of  it.  The  excife  upon  the  materials  and  manufafture  of 
home-made  fermented  and  fpirituous  liquors  is  accordingly,  of  all 
the  different  taxes  upon  expcnce,  by  far  the  moft  prod\i6livei  and 
this  branch  of  the  excife  falls  very  much,  perhaps  principally,  uppfi 
the  ex  pence  of  the  common  people.  In  the  year  which  ended  on 
the  5th  of  July,   1775.   the  grofs  produce  of  this  branch  of  the 

excife  amounted  to  3,314,2231.  i8,s.  io|d.  .^  ^   ,       ,, 

'»'-Vi-  .  '  .*'   •c,5fu!Mxn 

■    .    ;       r!"  ^'     c 

'  It  muft  always.be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is  thd  Iu;curiou3 
and  not  the  neceflary  expence  of  tiie  inferior  ranks  of  peoples  that 
ought  ever  to  be  taxed.  The  final  payment  of  any  tax  upon 'their 
neceflaiy  expence  would  fjall  altpgetlier  upon  the  fuperioh  ranks  df 
people;  upon  thie  fmaller  portion  of  the  annual  producp.  t.jand  :ii6t 
wpon  the  greater.  Such  ft.  tax  muft  in  all  c^es  eitbe^  xaife.tUe 
wages  of  labour,  or  leffen  the  deipandfor  it.  It  coyld  not  raife  tl)^ 
wages  of  labour,  without  throwing  the  final  payment;  0/  th«  t^x 
upon  tlie  fuperior  ranks  ;of  people.  It  could  nptj^dleni^the  der 
mand  for  labour,  without  Icffer^ing  the  annual  produce  of  1  tli« 
land  and  labour  of  the  country,  the  fund  from  which  all  taxes 
xnuft  be  finally,  paid.  Whatever  might  be  the  ftate  to  w^clX,a 
tax  of  this  kind  reduced  the  demand  for  labour,  it  n^uft,  ,ai\yay6 
raife  wages  higher  than  they  otherwife  wo^ld  be  in  that  .^at?; ,  and 
the  final  payment  of  this  enhancement  of  wages  ifiuft  )ic^  ajl  ca^ 
fall  upon  the  fuperior  ranks  of  people.  ,  rhX-^^dr JVii'^/^ 

L  Fermented  liquors  brewed  and  fpirituou?  liquors ,  diftilied, 
•not  for  fale,  but  for.  private  ufe,  aie  not  in  Great  Britain^  liable 
to  any  diitres  of  exicife.  This  exemption^  of., <whicljL,,j^ip.ohi6ft.is 
nottoexpofe  private  families  to  the  odious  xjfit  ap^  exapiinatioii 
of,  the  tdx-gathere;r.  oecafio|iiiS  the  ^urd^n  qf  .t)>ofe  ^lyitjeg  tq  fail 
itequcntly  much  lighter  upon, f he  rich  th^,u]j>jiMf^t^,popr.j,;iJi^> 

-not,  indeed,; ;very  connmon  tp  ^iftill  for  pr;Ya^..^fc^,  l^h<^ug|l),jut> 
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done  fometimes.    But  in  the  country,  many  middling  and  almoft  CHAP, 
all  rich"  and  great  families  brew  their  own  beer.     Their  ftrong 
beer,  therefore,  cofts  them  eight  (hillings   a  barrel  Icfs  than  it 
cofts  the  cbmmbn  brewer.  Who  muft  have  his  profit  upon  the 
ihx,  as  well  as  upori  all  the  other  cxpence  which  he  advances.    Such 
families,  therefore,    muft  drink  their  beer  at  leaft  nine  or  ten 
fliillings  a  bari^el  cheaper  than  any  liquor  of  the  fame  quality  can 
be  drunk  by  the  common  people,  to  whom  it  is'every  where  more 
convenient  to  buy  their  beei',  by  little  and  little,  from  the  brewery 
or  the  ale-houfe.     Mak,  in  the  fame  manner,  that  is  made  fbf 
the  ufe  of  a  private  family,  is  not  liable  to  the  vifit  or  examination 
of  the  tax-gatherer;  but  in  this  cafe  the  family  muft  compound  at 
i^ven  fliiliingd  and  fixpence  a  head  for  the  tax.    Seven  fliillings 
and  jKxpeitce  are  «qual  to  the  e^^ue  upon  ten  buftiels  of  malt;  si 
quantity  fully  equal)  to  what  all  the  different  members  of   any 
fober  family,  men, '  women,  and  children,  are  at  an  average  likely 
to  Confunle. '  But  in    rich  and<gr«at  families,     where  ,  country 
hdfpitfdity  is:  mbch  pra;6Ufed,  the  malt  liquors  confumed  by  thi 
members  of  tjus  family  make  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  confumption  of 
the  hotife.    Either  on  account- of  this  compofition,  however,  or 
for  otha*  reafons,  it  is  not  near  fo  common  to  malt  as  to  brew  for 
piivate  ule.    It  is  difficult  ■  ta  imagine  any  equitable  reafpn  why 
thofe  who  eitlier  brew  or  diftill  for  private  ufe,    fhould  not  be 
fubjeft  to  a  compofition  of  the  fame  kind. 

A  GREATER  rcveuue  than  what  is  at  prcfent  drawn  from 
all  the  heavy  taxes  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  might  be  raifcd 
it  has  frequently  been  faid,  by  a  much  lighter  tax  upon  malt; 
the  opportunities  of  defrauding  the  revenue  being  much  greater  in 
a  brewery  than  in  a  malt-houfe ;  and  thofe  who  brew  for  private 
ufe  being  exempted  from  all  duties  or  compofition  for  duties,  which 
is  not  tlie<:afe  with  thofe  who  malt  for  private  ufe.      ''     ' "     ' ''''^ 
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Uf  t^  porter  i»ew«ry.of  Lon4qn,  a  ^artarof  in^t  .is  cony, 
laoply  JiirfMicd  into  uAore  tl>«a  tw9,barj;e||.^ind  « juilf,  ^^^tjpies 
int^  thuee  bairely  of  porter,  Th&  di^ereat  tasfcitMppn  malt  amount 
t«i  fuc  ibi^mgs  a^quarter}  thofe  i)p<M»  ,4lrQnff  b^er  4«4  ^1«4q  «itht 
^k^igS)  a  ;l:wtr6i*  In  the^rter  ^rew,ery«  ttt^e^ofic^  the4ifi'eiefit 
tastes  upoHrin^U,  beer^  and  ale^  «maunA,tQ  bqtwiaqi  (wa^t^ifur 
an4  thirty  /hillings  vpon  the  produce  of  a^^uanc^r  of  malt.  In  the 
co^ntr^  ba^vy^ry  for  common  covmti^  iale»  a  quarter  of  4;^^t  is 
ieklcm:<bre!vired  into  lefs  -than  two  bai'c<sl»ofihqo(ig,^ifHl -one  barrel 
of  fiAall  bjeei'i  freguently  into  two  b^rfc^and  a  ha|f  <^  flrong 
\e6it,  Th^e^c^ecent  taxet  up<«  iinaU  beer  amount  to  one  fhilling 
Wid  four-penee  a  barrel.  In  the  coqntry  brewery^  therefore,  the 
^^erent  taxes  upon  malt,  beer»  and  ale^foldom  .amou9.t  to  lefs  than 
twi»ity-:thre^.4^^llings  and  ibur-ponce,  ^equently  $9  twenf?^^x 
fiaiJlingSB,  D^itpii  the  produce  of  a  quarter  of  malt.  Taking  ^ 
whole  l(iiigd8»Dt  at  an  average,  therefore*  the  whole  amount  cd^  the 
duties  ^pon  tnalt^  beer,  and  ak,  cannot  be  dtimated  at  kfs  than 
twentyribi^r Or  t^cfktywfive flsiUings  upon  dieptodn^qof  a^qnajBter 
nfimfk'  &tt  by  taking  off  all  the  Afferent  duties  JV^on  heer  md 
ale,  and  by  tnpling  the  malt-tax»  otr  hf  jraifing  it  ftohi'  ilxto 
tighteoi  flulUngs  upon  the  quarter  of  malt,  a  greater  jreviemie,  it  is 
W*  might  be  tniied  by  this  iinglclaxthan  what  isat.prefentjdcawn 
ittm  all  tboift heavier  ta3W«.  .<a  ':i^v  iifti^^rifiHiM^-^w^Jji- 
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^^In  4t)^7et,  tlM  fiid  wait  tax  produced      ^'M*  o  722,023  11  %%>■- 
^^'JW  i^^V  thtf  (Mtax  |irbditte<t    '<  "*^'^'  yaupj^j.jsaj^    3    74^^ 

'^37457  "-    »^J^ 
.V^iwi  ;>uunfph9^ additional       — ,*»  ,»u»4Wi»i  ^5*3 17%' w    ft^i/l 

5(fiillh''  •-  ■!  .;•■•,  ; 
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In  I77?>  the  country  excite  produced    —    If24i>i2a  ,  c     r 

.,.  The  London  brewery  .       r-,  408,260  7    2I,.. 

In  1771,  the  countiy  pxcife        — —        ^,245,868  t    v 

,    .,  ,..  The  London  brewery        ; — .  405,406  17  lo-T, 

^In  1774,  the  country  excife     —      --.^1,246,373  14  ,^|,, 

,      The  London  brewery       '— '    ""'320,601  18' —4'" 

Jn  177  c*  the  country /excUe    —      —  r      1,214,583  6     i 

V    V'  The  LJondon  brewery  — ► "  ^  4^3»^7o  7  — l-i" 

Average  of  thcfe  four  years       ^^ — ^^    >t,4^^,f$^'  •4.  ^j 

'^  To  which  adding  the  liverage  malt  ta- ,  or        958,895     3  —A 

»i  ■»  'I — ■. — ■     '  ■■  t 

The  whole  amount  of  thofe  different  taxes] 
comes  put  to  be       -^       ,    —        '   3  ^^^    ^^ 
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^,  But  by  tripUng  the  malttax,  or  by  raifii^g  it^       ^    ,,  ^  .  .;, 
from  fix  to  ci^een  ihittings  upon  the  I    ^  ,  ,^         ^^9 
quarter  of  m^,  that  fingle  tax  would '^*  ^  V  ^   ^.     ^f 
/;i    produce        ^.        -r-        —        —    J  • 

Afu3Lwhich«8M»d&tJieioB^oingby     r-     280,832    i    ^^J 
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Und«r  th6  old  malt  tax,  indeed,  is  comprehended  a  tax  of  foUr 
(hillings  upon  the  hog(head  of  cyder,  and  knoth'er  of  ten  fliilKflgs 
upon  the  barrel  of  mum.  In  1 774,  the  tax  upon  ctyder  produced 
ortly  308  3 1.  6  s.  8  d.  It  probably  fell  fomewhat  ftidrt  of  its  uftial 
amount;  all  the  different  -taxes  upon  cyder  having  that  year  pro- 
duced lefs  than  ordinary.-  The  tax  upon  miim,  though  much 
heavier,  is  ftill  lefs  produ6tivei~on  account  of  the  fmaller  con- 
funiption  of  that  liquor.  But  to  balance  whatever  may  be  the 
ordinary  atnojint  of  thofe  two  taxes  j  there  is  comprehended  under 
what  15' called  The  country  excife,  firft,  the  old  excife  of  fix  (hil- 
ling»  and  eight-pence  upon  the  hogfhead  of  cyder;  fecondly,  a 
like  ta'x  of  fix  fhillings  and  eight- pence  upon  the  hogfhead  of 
verjuice;  thirdly,  another  of  eight  {hillings  and  nine-pence  upon 
the'  hogfliead  of  vinegar;  and,!  laftly,  a  fourth  tajc  of  eleven- 
pence Upon  the  gallon  of  meadcir  methegUn :  The  produce  of 
thofe  different  taxes  will  probably  much  more  than  counter- 
balance that  of  ttie  duties  impofed,  by  what  is  cidled  The  annual 

malt  tax,  upon  cyder  and  mum.         ■    \    %*  ^i-.v-   ^•,'=*'>  Vt  vj  > 
-■'■■■I  —    ,,_.•('.  j-^ya  id  fcoiifio  J  oitr  \ 

,Malt  is  confunied  not  only  in  the  brewery  of  beer  and  ^le, 
but  in  the  manufadure  of  low  wines  and  fpirits.  If  the  malt 
tax  was  to  be  raifed  to  eighteen  (liillings  upon  the  quaiter,  it 
ini^ht>  hcne^a^'y  to  niake..rome  abatement: int  t^ . dififerqnt  ex- 
cifes  which  are  impofed  upon  thpfe  particular  forts  sof  low  wines 
and  fpirits  of  which  malt  makes  any  part  of  the  materials.  In 
.what  are  called  Malt  fpirits,  it  makes  commonly  but  a  third  part 
of  the  materials;  the  other  two-thirds  being  either  raw  baHey,  or 
one-third  barley  and  one-third  whejit.  Itf  did  dlftllle^y  6£<.malt 
fpirits,  botli  the  opportunity,  and  the  temptation  to  fmugglc,  arc 
much  greater  than  either  in  a  brewery  or  in  a  malt-houfe;  thg 
opportunity,  on  account  of  the  fmaller-  bulk  and  greater  value 
pf  ^e'commodity;  and  the  teippt^tioh,  .611. 'accouni;  of  Uie.  Aip^ipV 
;.i".. ..  height 
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height  of  thq  duties,  which  amount  to  as.  6d.  upon  the  gallon   CHap. 
offpirits.     By  increafing  the  duties  upon  malt,  and  reducing  thofe       '^" 
upon  the  (IJllillerji,  both  the  opportunities  and  the  temptation  to 
fmuggle  would  be  diminilhed,  wliich  might  occafion  a  ftill  furtloier 
augmentation  of  revenue.    ^  ^,f,„>,,^iin  ^.j^.^^^^-^^.  ff^  ';bmrt>ffi^ 

:.i  It  has  for  fome  time  paft  been  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to 
difcourage  the  confumption  of  ipirituous  liquors,  on  accomit  of 
thei)>  fuppofcd  tendency  to  ruin  the  health  and  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  the  common  people.  According  to  this  policy,  the 
abatement  of  the  taxes  upon  the  diftillery  ought  not  to  be  fo  great 
as  to  reduce  in  any  refpe^l  the  price  of  thofe  liquors.  Spuiti^oits 
liquors  might  remain  as  dear  as  ever;  while  at  the  fame  time  the 
wholefome  and  invigorating  liquors-  of  beer  and  ale  might  be  con - 
fiderably  reduced  in  their  price.  The  people  might  thus  be  in 
part-  relieved '  from  one  of  the  burdens  of  which  they  at  prefent 
ddmplain  the  moftj  while  at  the  fame  time  the  revenu*;  might 
*iecoiifiderably  augmented.  >^  *  ^"^'k^t-HW^  A^??''5r  & 

Iw  'tfjiiijJ^M  jitfi'.iivT^w  4iiv-«!**ffi   ma'ljt';^  Wrifto  r)htViic'  nT  }x»y?;^ 
v.,  ^  ■  ■  ^  ■       ■ 

'^iTHE  6bje£lion5  of  Doftor  Davenant  to  this  alteration  in  the 

WiJfen^-^f^em  of  excite  duties,  leein  to  be  without  foundation. 

Thole   objeftions  are,    that' the  tax,  inft'ead  of  dividing  itfelfas 

at  p'efeni  pretty  equally  u{)6h  the  profit  of  the  mal^fter,  upon  that 

of  the  brewer,  and  upon  that  of  the  retailer,  would,  fo  far  as  it 

affe'6icd  profit,,  fall  altogether  upon  that  of  the  maltfterj  that  the 

maltfter"  cduid  npt  To  eafily  get  back  tljeamount  of  the  tax  in  the 

advaiiC'^A  pri^e  of  Ws  malt,  as  the  brewer  and' retailer  in  the  ad- 

iWed  pri^e'i^f.'their  liquor  j  and  that  fo  heavy  a  tax  upon  malt 

might' I'educe  fUe'Wnt 'and  profit  of  barley  land.  ' 

.;.;ui.  lii^lAX.lifti  ^•>«li-'^*^»>.  ^^B-''^'  :K;ia^'j  \v.i  a  mill  jH^ann 
No  tax  fcan  ever  reduce,  for  any  connderaple  time,  thje  rate  of 

profit^'in  ahy  particular  trade,  which  niuft  always  keep  its  level 

ii^A'L..  _.  with 
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16  o  O  K  with  other  frt(die»  in  the  ncigkbourhood.  The  piwfent  dutiet  upon 
malt,  bcitr,  and  ale,  do  not  ^<eit  the  pfofitsof  the  dealevt  ia  thofe 
Commodities  wlko  all  get  back  the  tax  with  an, additional}  ftrafit*  in 
the  enhanced  price  of  llheii''  goods.  A  Ux  indeed  may  reader  tbe 
goods  upon  which  it  is  impofed  fo  dear  a»tadiraimlh  tlie  cpiir 
fumption  of  them.  But  the  confumption  of  malt  is  in  malt 
HquorS)  and  a  tax  of  dghtcen  flulling^  upoii  tlie  quarter  of  malt 
Could  not  welt  render  ibofe  liquors  dearo;  diaa  thedifieventitaxea, 
attioanting  t»  twvnty-foor  or  twenty •<five  fliiUing£,ido  at  prdent. 
Thole  liquors,  ori  ti»  contmiy,  would  pixdaabl^  become  dioapa, 
and  the  confumption  of  them,  would  bemoee  likely-  to^insrealbtiuKi 
to  dinwnilh.  ■  -«  FjvH-^uv.-t.-.-i'^,  vu«u|i^»j.i«^,t«7Ki^;  )ru«^  :w*?t-:«it*''*'i«l^'*»< 


Jt  is  not  very  eafy  to  underhand  vfhy  it  Chenld  bemore  di$ci4t 
for  the  makAei*  to  get  back  eighteen  (hillings  in  the  advanced  price 
•  of  his  mak,  than  it  is  at  preient  Sot  the  brewi^r  ^o  get  back  twei^ty' 
^lour  a  twenty-fi<v|e,,  ibmetic^es  thirty  ihillir^s,  40.  that  of  his  liquor. 
The  maltfter,  indeed,  inftead  of  a  ta»of  iix  ihillinga,  wo^.he 
obliged  to  advance  one  of  eighteen  [hillings  upon  every  quarter  of 
malt.     But  the  brewer  is  at  preient  obliged  to  advance  a  ta^  of 
twenty-four  or  twentyrfive,  fometimes.  thirty  ftvUngs*^  upon  every 
quarter  of  malt  which  he  brews.    It  could,  not  be  more inconvi^nient 
for  the  inaltfter  to  advance  a  lighter  tax,  than  it  is  at  preientfbr  the 
brewer  to  advance  a  heavier  one.     Tlie  malt(ler  doth  not  always 
keep  in  hisp:anariea  aftock  of  malt  which  it  wiIlreq^ire  a  longer 
time  to  difpofe  of,  than  the  (lock  of  bee^  and^Ie  wl^h  the  hfewer 
frequently  keeps  in  his  cellars.    The  former,,  ^ere%-e,  jpay  fre- 
quently get  the  returns  of  his  money  as  fponj^,  the,  latter.    jBut 
whatever  inconveniency  mi|;ht  ai'iie  to  the  (naltftei'  fixmi.beuig 
obliged  to  advance  a  heavier  tax,   could  eafily  be  remedied,  by 
granting  him  9,  few  months  longer  credit  than  is  at  preient  c<xm- 
jhonly  i^ven  to  the  brtwcr. 


.■:*"Mf'';;-'^'':C^i'f^"' 


•     Nothing 
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*  Not  H  mo  could  ileduci  the  rent  and  profit' of  barky  land  which   CHAP, 
did  l^ctre«hice;  the -dcAaand'iior  [barky;  'But  a  change  of  fyftem 
wfaich<  vedi'csd[thr  dotiestiponaa  jqlaarteT!  of  malt  brewed  into  beer 
andriilci  ii!omirt3Hr«IUy^fo<frj.fmd:.Jwrenty^^^^    (hiljiags  fo.  eig^teea 
(btUM^g^/'i wD«ridt;bei  oiorc  likely i  tOv iilcu^afa  than  diminilh  thaC 
demand;.    The  Irent  and  ptofit  of  barley  land»  befides,  muft  always  ; 
bd  noaiiy  eq)l»fc  to  thofef>iofl  other  equally  fertile  and  equally  well . 
cultivated  land.  <  ilf  ttwy-wereilefi^  fomerpart  of^the  barley  land 
woilldi(£)Ot|{lientonltid.  toe  fon^e:  other  ipurpofeijt  and  if  they  were 
grnrtcr*  'iAoii}-Jland'!w6uldvroon  be  (turned  to- the  raifing  of  barley. 
Whdn  tfae'crdinaryf^ibeoff  any  particular  produce  of  land  is  at  - 
whit  ?  mzf :  btt  >  eatied^  a^  inonopoly  pricey ;  a;  >  tax  upon>  it  necsfiarily  > 
rcduces;ihfl:rent*and.proHt.of. the  land  which  grows  it.  A  tax.  upon  . 
the  produce  of  thofe  precious  vineyards,  of  which  the  wine  falls  fo 
much  (hort  of  the  effeAual  demand,  that  its  price  is  always  above 
(Ki- ^atVi^Upr^il^lon  to  that  of  t'lie  produce  of  otber  equally 
iMII^' afid  «|Ua1ff  #ell-^i^i^^ated  khdj  Would  necefiarily  reduce: 
tW 'ikm*  attd  f  Wfit  of  ^thofti  vincyiiiklj.    The  price  of  the  wines, 
beifig^  already  tlhe'^higlieftthait'  colild  be  got  for  the  quantity  com- 
mbhly*f(i«it  to  maA%ti  it  fcbUM  not  be  Hifed  higher  without. dimi- 
nifliitt^  ftift'cfAanttt^/  and  thi  qitatrtity  could" iiot  be  dimlniftwd 
tfithiHit  ftifl  ^  greater  iofs,  becaiiic  the  l^'ndscduld  hot  be  turned 
to  iriiy^*o*9iiir  c^i^Hy'viilhablfe  produce.     The  whblc  weight  of  the 
iaXs  therefore,  would  fall  upon  the  rent  and  profit ;  properly  upon 
the  rent  of  the  vineyard.     When  it  has  been  propofed  to  lay  any 
ne(v*fa?(ti|AMi  Ibgar,  our  fugar  planters  hhve  freqitently  complaint 
that thrf whi>Ifr  weight!  of  fuch  t^es  fi^l,  not  upon  the^  onfumer, 
but  iiport' the' produceir'i  they  nevter  having  been  able  toraife  the 
pice  of  thek"  fugar  after  the  tax  highec  than  it  was  before.    The 
pHceihad,  itieemtS,  before  the  tax  beenia  monopoly,  price;  and  the  ' 
argwntentadducttl  to  fliaw  that  fogaf  Was  ain  improtperfubje^i  of 
taxation,  dethonftratedperha^  that  it:  Was  a  prober  one;    the 
gains  of  monopolifts,  whenever  they,  can  be  come  at,  feip^  cer- 
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hathff  has  neror  becnna'  monopbljrl  ptfkc  j)^i«>d*<iitf rtaiifr  lujA'pnaftt  oft 

thbfi^iotf^  oilier,  eqiutiyt  ii»tilA:aildh^^i^;iili  <tittMvM^ 
ThttidiSictvnti.taafesi  nvhklit  havwt bctoiim^iAddik)^  mal^'  hUtt^. 
aii^  al«,^  iMva  mweti  liweretbitlM  prite<t)f  httltf^  ihwHI'taoi^  t«v 
di^fdvthc  mtt  andi  (imiHt ofi~>  bwl^  fkidi^cThtf  ]^«r> bfi' nttiiri 
t4<tfai6  binvee :bBstooit{bntl;nfUbi)ii4:fMfN»tioR^  tfito'tiieet'tiiW' 
pgffedr  upon  it  iu  amd^thoier  taoeesv^  together  wMn  th»iliflMhf)itoM 
tiet:  upoti'bmiiand^  alo^  haiveiicniiftnitlyi  tii^MriniredkHliMs  ptfee^' 
on  vihals  otftnta  tau  thr  faato  things  sedDcodi  iJifqiBullitytttf  Ifeibft^ 
c^tbaaolititSitor  die  eonfiuner.  'IThof  fittal  pnyOMttt  o^  tlMib  tMt^ 
hj»(&Uai  <i80nflBnt%-j\uiioni.tHe:d3tifttdief«.  amll  tmongoattbes^titi^^' 

doceifc;.  •  ---f '^-'--•- i'-'-ii"-'  -•'    , til'.;. •••.:;, V  ::i;()!',.  .. :    ■'   /•■■■!'.  ^'y/  vr*  *'■<! 

,  Tiiii.,Qf%^  P»pfe^W!J%  to^'fufiw  byth^cluu^gi/^.fj^aflm  Ji^ 
pr9jpcx(e4«  arpjj*i»^  ifi^jl^cif  fi>r [thWrW'^l  p«ivi»«ft  i»^  J|u^:)ttiir> 
exem|t|ic«.wiitc^tbi^^|n))cri^  rankpf  gpcf^e-at  jp6)fitciijoj,|ffoni , 
V6j;)c  his^v^taxqs  wl^l^acervpaidf  by-^h^p^ar^abaufcf  aadrjirftifioerv 
j^fuuxl^nioii;  uaiyift  ?in(|>WMqpal»r  ami  Qught^.to,  b^  takqnaviwjr^ 
erenr  though  thi»  changp  was  n»v«-  tatadficplaoc*M  l^hmr^lnibtMf 
been  the  intereft  of  thisTfupcBior  pcder  of'  pcogle^  hotwcTcri  wl>ich 
hafi»  hkfaoEta.  .pnai«nled.«<  change  x}f  fydem  tfaM  could  itot  well - 
fail  bothto^iacreafti4he'revQntt&andto  telievcthe  peofdek  i^'      ^  i 

B^i  »l^^&c)f  tNi&^  as  tllo((^  bf  feuflionft  at^  ^kcil^  i^^iioen?^ 
tiaiied»  there  iHre  -  Several  othtts  M/^h&f^  iheprfoooligtMxfemore 
un^ually  and  mon^turidtredUy;  Of  tlui  kind  ane  th^  dbtieft  which^ 
ia  French  ^ire' called^ Peaglssi  iit^Kin  old  Salron  timet; tMifk  icalldd, 
<Uitfetf  of  Bafikge,-iindwhich'fceM.  tbfhwt  bedi  driglmitty!  tft^btfihtid. 
for  the  fatade  pttrpoiel  a&^  our  t»t»][Hkqh  toUt  oi^  the  toUs  up^a- ouir 
caools  aad^navigable  livens ;  for  themaitiifinance  of  tht  rdstHdt-  of, 
th^  navig(itiK}iik^   Thofo  dudes,;  when  applied-  to  fnch  purpofte,.  ai» 

mg(t 


ip:t^\ 
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II. 


i|ioft.pi)Q^Iyr>inpi9re«{i)i$c«r4itig.tjto>'t^  Jbolk  or  urei^ht  of^ther  CH/AP 

4»bl4  ,^il0fii](/»fldipr9vin«|A  i pMcpWe^^ . tfaie  adminiftratioa  of  |h6i|i 

.ihi|>y;>in4ifhi(;|ti  IdieyyWimtlilnfdsrC^  cooioronicics  b«»ng!  Ui<  fomd 
im^y  oclQChcTiri^p^iedxto  l)e:fMC9imUble.^r  (he^uppU^atiori.  The 
ifipvcoeisn*  wImi  i^titog^lhcir  unftCMuntable.  I|as  in  miniy;GMntrif8 
9SSi»m9fi  tP!  lwni«lf  i  tki(9fAM^t9^9fm  i9f  Ihofe  4udas  i  <«i|d  thodgh 
.he:iiat^in  jaoft(fi«<t»)(Cilhinccd  yetiy.muQhrthe  4utyi  hei^hasrm 
•manydCiitacelyffiiBgkeAedtherapplkatioa.  jif  the  turnpike  tot|s:«f 
.QfMt  ;SritlMtuAM)*14rfcvcriibecQmaQne(«€tithe  ;^ 
/;i«mt>  if«9ii«l0riiiM»t{  \^k\»  if NiMPple j9fMgiony)Qiilier«n«^as,  ^^^ishat 

^piidrliy  ^  imU«nif6»f^v»<lb<)^C9»fom?      okvD  111x^4  iniipropp(tii»n 
ijto  hi^ffupffujcwjifn^cp^y?,  iink^'jeqciot^ing  lai^i¥4iiie,ijb^  ^- 

vcM^Vg-IPII^^^P^ftiill^lue  ^:lhe  gpo43^.i^ 
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'I^'%iej[m#  ftaitcs  duties  fitnilar  td  JtheTe  pa%;e  du^  are  im^ 
poled  upQnj;oods,carri^  acrofs  the  territory,  ^ther  by  land  or  ^ 
water, ,  front  one  ibreign  country  to  another.  Thefe  are  in  fome 
*  <ott?3ffi?s  ^ff4  tranfU;4H^5|.  ,S^n|$  ^  ;^the  Jilt|le JtaUan.  (^ates, 
whicn  j^re  j^tuate^  uppi^  ti^e  Po,  ,a^^  rwrs,\fr)uclvrun.in(c^it« 
derive  f(^<;  rey^uf  fi^>ni  ^Mties  qf  this  kin^  yidiich.f^'^paid.alto^- 
theifi^y  fiif^i;9;^8^  ?^ldw|^iph  ?u:e,  perhaps jtjie  oi^ly  duties ^hat-pnc 
fUtej  c^  unppfe  uppn.tj^^  (^N^^  ^n^9]^  wkhouK,obftra£]ting 
in  anjr  vpfoeiai;  ,^he  indu%y,oi;  i^mm^^  p(  its..own.  T>e^ moft 
iirippitant,  tfanfitrduty  .in  therWp|;ld  is  that  i^vied  ^y  t;he.»lM,iig  of 
Denmark  upon  all  merchant  Hiips  which  pals  through  the  Sound. 
L>  U  u  u  a  Such 
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"  ^*  cuftoms  and  exdife,  though  they  fall  Indiflfefcntly  :upt>n  every  dif- 
ferent fpeciesof  revenue,  And  are  paid  ferially,  or  #itlK>ut  any  retri* 
butioiii  by  whoever  coii fumes  the  tomriitfdWe*  u^n  wWfeh' they  «re 
impofed,  yet  they  do  rtot  always^  fall  equally  or  r^ropordonaUy 
upon  the  revenue  of  every  individual.  Ak  every  man's  humour 
regulates  the  degree  of  his  conftiniptioh,  eVferyiwln  contributes 
rathei*  acc6rdliig'  to  his  huinout^thbfl'kl  proft^rfiohtoi  hid  i^enoe ) 
the  profufe  contribute  more,  the  parrimoniouslefiv  rthait  ithcir 
proper  proportion.  During  the  minority  df  it  man  of  great  for- 
tune, he  contributes  c6mmotily  very-  little  by  his  confum^ribn  to- 
vrards'the  fupport  6f  that  ftate  frdm  wh6lb  pr6te6tio)^  he'deri^ea  a 
great  revehue.  Thoft  who  live  in  another  cbUhiry^totltribu^'iib. 
thitig  by  their  confumptioh  towards  thetfappbrtiof  the  ^bvemimtHt 
of  that  country  in  which  is  fituated  the  fource  of  thnr  reN^nei '  If 
in  tW  la'tter  country  there  IhouW  be  n<y  land-tat,  hor'anycdfi- 
Tiderable  duty  u^rii  trie  trartsference  elthei*  <«f •  iMbve^I6  or  oifkh- 
moveable  property,'  as  is  the  tdfo  in' trfcland,  Hkfti  flbfentees  May 
derive  a  great  revenue  from  the  prdte£Hon  Of  a  government  to  the 

•  fupport  of  which  they  do  not  contribute  a  (ingl^'fliilfin^.'  This 
inequality  is  likely  to  be  greateft  in  a  couiitty''6rwMch*thfe'gb- 
vernment  is  in.  fome  i;efpe6ls..fu]bordin9te  and.  dependent  vpon 

"^uiat  bribme  other.  "Wie' people  vvhp  poflefi  th'e'ihoft  exten- 
sive property  in  the  dependent,  will  in  this  cafe  generally  chufe  to 

'^'live  in  tnc  governing;  country.  Ireland  is  'precitely  in  this  fituafion» 
and  we  cannot  therefore  yjronaer  that  the  propofaT  of  a  tax  upon 

*  atifentees  fhould  be  fo  very  popular  in  that  country.    It  might  per- 
'  haps  be  a  little  difficult  to  afcertain  cither  what  fort,  or  what  degree 

of  abfence  fhould  fubjeft  a  niah  tp  lie  taxed"  as  an  abfentee,  or  at 

'•what  prccile  time  the  tax  fhould  ■eiftier't)eglil  or  end.   "ifyou'^x- 

.   cept,  hqwevpr,  this  very'peculiar  fimitipri,'  any'inequifiLy'iri  'the 

''contribution  of  individual^jt"  Which 'can  aiife  ifrom  fuch  tc|x^,  is 

n-yyi  i  jj  ij    ^ 


much 
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much  mwe  than  compeniated  by  the  very  clrcumftance  which  occa- 

ft9n»thAt  inequality ;  the  clrcumftance  that  every  man's  contribution 
.  i«  i<^t9gcthg^,  v/9Luatary  f  it, beipj  altogether  in  his  power  cither  to 
.t^nfmpc  W  not:  to  confume  the  commodity  taxed..    Where  fuch 

Mi((fv  ;<hoveifore,  arc  properly  afTelTed  and  upon  proper  conimodi- 
.tks,  they,  ar^  paid  with  leis  grumbling  than  any  other.  When 
:  iheyaar«  advanced  ,by  the  merchant  or  znanufa£lurer,  the  confumcr, 
.  who  Anally  pays  them^  Toon  comes  to  confound  them  with  the  price 

lOf  the  commodities,  and  alqaoft  forgets  that  he  pays  any  tax.  _ 
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,(,•  Such  taxes  are  or  may  be  pcrfedliy  certain,  or  maybe  aflefl*ed  fo 
r  as. to  kave  no  doubt  concerning  cither  what  ought  to  be  paid,  or 
when  it  ought  to  he  paid.rdoncerning  either  the  quantity  or  the 
time  of  payment. .  Whatever  uncertainty  there  may  fometimes  be, 
:;cither  in  theidnties  of  cu(Voms  ia  Great  Britain,  or  in  other  duties 
.of  I  the  fame  kind  in.  other  countries,  it  cannot  arife  from  the  ha- 
vtureoithoie  duties,  but  from  the  inaccurate  pr.unikilful  manner 
-in  which  the  law  that  impofes  them  is  exprefied.  .  ^I';;!  ;•> 

^fl  (Taxes  upon  luxuries  generally  are,  and  always  may  be,  paid 
suecewmeal,  orin-pn^rtion  as  .the  contributors  have'bccafion  to 
purchafe  the  g(k>ds  upon  which  they  are  impoCed.  ;Iat^iQitime  atid 
Boode  of  payment  they  are,  or  may  be,  of  all  tSxcs  the  moft  con- 
venient. Upon  the  whole,  fuch  taxes,  therefore,  are;  perhaps^  as 
agreeable ito  the  three  firft  of  the  four  general  maxims  concerning 
taxajdon,.  a&  Any  c^cr.    They  offend  in  eveiyrefpe^  agaiiift  A* 


,,£aujih. -a,b  I)  i^J,: 
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Sucu;  taxfs,  in  proportion  to  what  they  bring  into  the  public  trea- 

IprY.pfuth^ftate,  always  take  out  or  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of 

the  people  more  than  almoft  any  other  taxes.    They  fcera  to  do- 

thi^  in  iX  the  four  different  ways  in  which  it  is  poffible  to  do  it. 

dwm^  ^  First, 
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iFcxst/Jtbe  lerj^ngof  fuch  taxesi  even !i»henimppled  mMhe-moft 
jtididoM' in^n^er/ eecjuires^ 

r>eMifei'c<fl5ter6,  whofe  £klaHes>'an4.  pei^<4^i^s '^>^/^*^  1^ 
the  people,  uidiieht  brings  i  nothing  *  into  the  mte&fiify  «f  the^  Aate. 
Tins  expence,  )iK>wever,  ist  mdlbibe  acknovvledgedt  is-mofe^mode- 
Rttd/in  Gritit  Bfiiain^'thttn'ia'noft  oldier  cminttiiss.    Ikitlie  year 
w}itdt-efiddd  on!  thfc^^hrof  2jiil7,lT775»^e(^iMk&pRkluee  of >tke 
^itfertiiaitcxhMttSy  '^ihder  idie*  managementtofidiie  cfnimilBaiien  of 
excifevtn  £n^aQ4,  ttmafcintedfto  ^^^t^^^sUy^.i Mid.^wtoi  was 
levied  at  an  expenee  of  little  more  than  five  and  a  half  per  cent. 
:  Fi»mit:his:^gl«fs  prodiiee.'hoWewh'/thereMntift  ^e  idaiik^iedvlvhsit; 
n(was):paidcaway^ in!  botmiics  and  dniw]Baolui]ptin;dM>  expertttunv«f 
c  dza&aMe  fo^ir^r  ttrhiiAr  wiflndifoe  iAk;  li^ 
,^btm4    niMkrvyingnii  liietAltNhity^sattixiMre  dtitjr,  4M9ti«ui^si 
r^i^Sn9ntmmikgBmtAfiim»hwaioi&it*^       '-fSkoiiciitxanSMt 
-of:  ihe  onftiiB8i'do«8mot»  ttnontMortiTQ  jriJiUioastarid  irhidf,{i»Utii 
iisiknBdmbJiifjes!perieet'N>f)inaBetthaniten;)krcflii<.  iit  tii&(ia|«pibs 
of  officers^  and  olh^^wddhils.    Biitcthe:$pdr<|Bijlte87o^^ 
honfe  officers: iu:«  every  where  much  greater  diaii  theur  falanes;  at; 
lfomc^^i«ffnn«re^tilto>tloitbte'pft«iiptetfadi0Miries/   If^the'Mar- 
c  rie8:'itfr>dBw#g,  t«nd  "dltor  ^mideafa 

i  itiBapUiii  feti  tt^, « ttpon  the '4ieftt i itvmatJ of^ the  od^ins )  i/^e 
-ttthoiesapeiifceof  Ithryiiig  that  nrrenoe  ma^aiD&otuit;  ui<(alaiieslaiid 
tpef^pifitm  tAgetfaer,tohthtrethftn;tM^eri^(l)r  thiny  piu>  ceat.    '^iie 
,  afii»BVS«f  «ficife^i*db^e>iav 'br)ilo>fiettimfilcs'i  vgdid^the^jidnim* 
t  flnttion )  of :^tha<r>bnuMh  of  the  rcvenae,  bolttjg  ^of ^:iiiorft  r«caif  e(bi* 
bli(hment,  is  in  general  lefs  corrupted  than  that  of  the  cUftoms^^ 
into  which  length  of  time  has  introduced  and  authorifed  many^ 
abttlM.  ^fiy  thiigiftg  (Upoii^tetflr  the  wMe'^l^ventie^iwhi^       at ', 
pi^feht  4icvi^d  by  the  dMfereftirdti^e«  4ipot^mi^f^  a<t(l'm(ili4i<^otis;i  a, 
iaving.^t  is  Titippofed,  of  iro^retkiUiPflfty  thoafandupo^iids  mi|)ht ! 

be  made  in  *he  anhttld«e)fpeiiec'i6f  the  exciic.  '«y-  «oifirting^  the 

,,^^i_  o..;.,.^  ,;.-M^      ,^i... *'.-'•■>=    \;-'   •  duties' 
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dunes  or  tum)nM  to  a-  few j  forts  of-  gopdsi  aod :  by;  I^yyiogi  thx>&  C  H  A  Pi 
duties'  k6eof(iirtg  to  the'  ekcife  lawsj,  a  much  greater  favirig  luigljtt 
Jfp6lrtWyvb0:tn8d«^m  tter.arihual  expcnce  of  the  cuftoms,.  ^     ^  ^^^ 

Secondj^y,  luch  taxes  neceflanly  occauon  tome  obftruction  or 
dn^bliji^ge^t^'  tlo^'certam  t^^anches  of  inddftryv  As  ^ey'al^ys^ 
htt^tKe  price' o#tHe'comrnodit]rtaxedi  they  (afar  ctiicouragei it»> 
cdnBibpttotr,- and'coniequently  its  proda6lioa.  If  it  i» -a  common 
dkl]|r  of  homeigrov^h  or'raanufitdture,'  feifs  labottr '  cotnes'  to  be! 
etiipfoyed  in* raifThg'  and'p-oducingit.  If> it'is. a foreigii- oommoH' 
^y-of(wMcHH]ie  ta»increafts-ii»thi»  manner  the^pricerthroon**^ 
motlitves  of '^the  ftme  kmdr^  arc-ma^a^  home' majr  thereby;, 

ihd^l  g^'ibtnecadvantagp'iir  the- home  marketv  and{^greatect 
<jtu^%jr^i^<^dMmffie  ind^  thereby  bici  turned- towtitls^pri:4J 

^rmg  theiQ.-  ^lit  tliongh  this  rift  of  ^mcc 'ms^foKiigaiioomttio^ 
dtiiyTm^rentpowai^er  dome^  induftry  i^  one  part^ulii^'  brahchi-'it 
i^eiifrrily  cKfcoUMgeft^  that  induftry  in  aldK>ft!:  ^y^^  Thk 

dtannt  t^(ffihningh&m  manufalhirer  b«yfr  hist  ibpeigri~w«he»  d» 
clie^^Wiiieeeflllnly'feUi  thatpart  of  h^  h^dv^re  with>whidl|i  ^^ 
wliatcomes  to  the  fame  things,  with  the  pr'iG^o^  which  hi  <kuysit.- 
TKat  part'of  his  hardware,  Uierefore,  btecome^of  le&^ value  to  himi 
avidihehas!  Ms  encouragement  to  worh  atit^  The  deaser' the  con** 
fUititirs  in'  oiie  cc^nti^  pay  fbr^ the  furjplus  produce  of  another,  the 
cheaper  they  neCeflTarilyrM  that  p^rtof  tHeir.ownfarpius  prpducA 
witiv  w^ich,  or»  what  comes  to  th;  fame  thing,,  wjth  the  prioe<  of 
wiikidk'^lieyibuy  ir«  That  part  of- their  own^furplus. produce  bseomea 
of  lelTsvalue'tathem^  and  they  have le(a enoourageaicntnoincreaft 
its<quantit)^f.  All  taxes- uppn  cpnfun^able  commodities*  therefore^ 
tend  tbroi^e  tl^  qvi^tity  of  produStve  labour  bel6w  what'  it 
otiienviie  woul(i- bci  d^hcr  in>jprcparing  the  commodities  taxed*  if 
^er]!? km  home' commodities f  op  in. preparing;  thpie  witbwhicliathey 
arc  puActiak^  if:  they  are  fordgni  commodities.    Sudit  taxes>  too 

always 
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BOOK;  always ^ter,  more  or  lels,  the  natural  diredion  of  natiotuil  Indu- 
ftry,  and  turn  it  into  a  channel  always  different  from,  and  gene- 
rally lefs  advantageous  than  th^t  in  which  it  would  have  run  of 
its  own  accord. 


Thirdly,  the  hope  of  evading  fuch  taxes  by  fmu^Un£,i^5rCi 
frequent  occafion  to  forfeitures  and  other  penalties,  which  entirely 
ruin  the  fmuggler ;  a  perfon  whc^  though  no  doul^t  highly  Uameable, 
fb|:  violating  the.  laws  of  his  country,  i&  frequently  incapat^e  of, 
yiolait|i^£^  t^ofe  of  natur^il  juftice,  and  would  have  I>een,  ;ia  every, 
ce^^^c^,  fui  excellent  qtizen,  had  npt  the^  laws,  of  lua  country,  lyia^e. 
that ;Sfj^<ci^mje;  which  nature  never  meat^t^tp  be  £y.    In  thofe  co^- 
rupt^  gowrnments  where  t^ere  i^:atJeaft  a  gei^eral  fuipicif^;o£ 
Qiuch;  i^f^i^f  flaiy  e;cpence>  an^  'gr^fit,  mifapplic^|io\iii  ;pC  Ihe  pu.b'> 
He  revenue,  the  laws  which  guard  it  are  little  re(pe£ted.  •  v  N6t 
many  people  are  fcrupulous  about  fmnggling  when,  without  per-, 
jury,  they  can  find  any  eafy  and  ^fe  opportunity  ,of  doing  fb. 
To  p^et^nd  to  have  any  fcruple  about  buying  fm^ggled  g^oods,. 
.  ^hough  a  manife(^  encouragement  to  tlte  jriolatipni  of  the;reyeoV>e 
laws,  and  to  the  perjury  wbicli  a]mo(l  always  att^n4^  it,  wojuld  in 
inoft  cpuntries  be  regarded  as  one  of  ,tho(^  pe^^Dttc  pjeqc^  of  hypo- 
crily  >yhich«  inftead  of  .gaining  CfVediti^ith.any  bpdy,'J^i(yeioniy  to 
expoie  tlie  perfon  \yho  a^^£ls  to  pi;^£tiie  thei^st  tp  ,^ie  fu^ciojiof 
.  being  a  greater  knave  thifn  mofl  of  i  his  neighbours.    By  this  itldul:-, 
;  gence'of  the  public,  the  fmugglet  is  often  encouraged  to  contifiue 
a  trade  which  he  is  thus  taught  to  confider  as  in'focrte  tnfea- 
^  (are  innocent;  and  when  the  fevcrity  Of  .the  revenue  laWs  is'rdady 
to  fall  upon  him,  he  is  frequently  diipofed  to  defend  with  vio- 
lence, what  he  has  been  accuftomed.  to  regard  as  his  jufl:  property; 
From  being  at  fir(l,  perhaps,  rattier  impru^eiit  than  criminal, 
he  at  laft.too  of  ten  l)ecomes,  one  of  the  hardieft  and  mofV  deter- 
mined >dolaters  of  the  laws  of  fociety;     By  the  ruit\  of  the  fmug- 
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gltlr,  his  capital>  which  had  before  been  employed  in  maintaining 
produ£tive  labour,  is  abforbed  either  in  the  revenue  of  the  ftatc  6r 
in  that  of  the  ret^nue-of&ceri  and  is  employed  in  maintaining 
unproductive,  to  the  diminution  of  tiie  general  capital  of  the 
fociety,  and  of  the  ufeful  induftry  which  it  might  otherwife  have 
'maintainedi^''^'^  ^''  ^>'^*'^  ■'f-'»^<  5s?;i+iv''>  Uftr^mi-"  .t.MiM.frr 

'    fouRTHLY,  fuch  taxes,  by  fubjedling  at  leaft  the  dealers  in  the 
taxed  commodities  to  the  frequent  viiits  and  odious  examination  of 
the  tax  gatherers,  expofe  them  fometimes,  no  doubt,  to  fome  degree 
of  Qppredion,  and  always  to  much  trouble  and  vexation;  and  though 
viexation,  as  has  already  been  faid,  is  not  flridly  fpeaking  expeiice, 
j(t  is  certainly  equivalent  to  the  expence  at  which  every  man  would  be 
wtilmg  to  redeem  himfelf  from  it.    The  laws  of  excife,  though 
.mpre  ^ffeftual  for  the  purpofe  for  which  they  were  inftituted,  arr, 
m  this  rpfpe£fc,  more  vexatious  than  thofe  of  the  cuftoms.      Vhen  a 
,^er<:h^t  has  imported  goods  fubje£t  to  certain  duties  of  c    ^oms, 
yvhen  he  has  paid  thoie  duties,  and  lodged  the  goods  in  hi^     are- 
h9\^*  he  is  not  In  moft  cafb  liable  to  any  further  trouble  or  ve^^- 
lion  fi^om  the  cuitom-houfe  (^qer.    It  is  othejrwife  with  goods 
-.(ubie^  tp  duties  of  exci&.    The  dealers  have  no  reipite  from  the 
iuuituiual  vifits  and  examination  of  the  excife  ofiicers.     The  duties 
of  ^ii^  arev  Hpon  this  account,  more  unpopular  than  thofe  of  the 
xuBiopisj  afid  ib  ar£  the  officers  who  levy  them.    Thofe  officers, 
it  |s  pretended,  tliough  in  general,  perhaps,  they  do  their  duty 
.f^lly  as  well  as  thoie  of  the  cuftoms;   yet,  as  that  duty  obliges 
.then^  to  be  frequently  very  troubleibme  to  fome  of  theii*  neigh- 
boufjt,  coQunonly  contrail:  n  certain  bardneis  of  charaSer  which  the 
ptt^qrf^f^pently  have  not.    Tiiis  obfervation,  however,  may  very 
probably  be  the  meer  fuggeftion  of  fraudulent  dealers^  whofe  fmug- 
gling  is  either  prevented  or  deteded  by  their  diligence. 

Tnt  inconveiMencics,  however,  which  are,  perhaps,  in  fome 

-\^gree  ihfeparable  from  taxes  upon  confumable  commodities,  fall  as 

Vol.  II.       .rr  ^  <  K  K  light 
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B  o^O  K  light  upon  the  peop!o  of  Great  Britain  as  uppn  thofe  of.  any  other 
country  of  which  the  government  is  nearly  as  expenfive.  Our  ftate 
is  not  perfect,  and  might  be  mended;  but  it  is. as  goo4  o^  bettq* 
than  that  of  moft  of  our  neighbcMars.!(B,y,i.3,i  /jnffllq^^^  ifi/tUem 

In  confequence  of  the  notion  that  duties  upon  confumable  goo(i« 
were  taxes  upon  the  profits  of  merchants,  thofe  duties  have,  in 
Ibme  countries,,  been  repeated  upon  every  fucceflive  faTe  of  the  gpods. 
If  the  profits  of  the  merchant  importer  or  merchant  manufa6lurei- 
were  taxed,  equality  feemed  to  require  that  thofe  c  ^  all  the  middlp 
buyers,  who  intet  ^rened  between  either  of  them  and  the  confumei ,, 
Aiould  likewife  be  taxed.  The  famous  Alcavala  of  Spain  feems  to 
have  been  eftabli(hed  upon  this  principle.  It  was  at  firit  a  ttii%ci 
ten  per  cent,  afterwards  of  fourteen  per  cent,  and  is  at  prefent  of 
only  fix  per  cent,  upon  the  Mc  of  every  fort  of  property,  whether 
Moveable  oir  immoveable ;  and  it  is  repeated  every  time  the  pfo** 
perty  is  fold.  ♦  The  levying  of  this  tax  requires  a  multitude  df 
revenue  officers  fufficient  to  guard  the  tranfportation  of  goodft,  not 
only  from  one  province  to  another,  but  from  one  (hop  to  another. 
It  fut)je£ls  not  only  the  dealers  in  fome  forts  of  goods,  but  thofe  iii 
all  forts,  every  farmer,  every  mariufa£hirer,  every  merchant  and 
(hop-keeper,  to  the  continual  vifits  ahd  examination  of  the  tax 
gatherers.  Through  the  greater  part  of  a  country  in  Which  a  tax 
of  this  kind  '\i  eflabliflied,  nothing  can  be  produced  for  diflant 
fale.  The  produce  of  every  part  of  the  country  miift  be  propoN 
tioned  to  the  confumptioh  of  the  neighbourhood:  It  is  to  the 
Alcavala,  accordingly,  that  Uftaritz  imputes  the  ruin  of  the  nianu> 
fa£lures  of  Spain.  He  might  have  imputed  to  it  likewife  the  dedett- 
fion  of  agriculture,  it  being  impofed  not  On}y  upion  manafa6hii^, 
but  upon  the  rude  produce  of  the  land.  -^  '»>  '-*^'  ^^U^vr/s-^j 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  there  is  a  fimilar  tax  of  three  per 
cent,  upon  the  value  of  all  contracts*  ^nd  confequehtly  upon  that 

i    \ti\m,   f'/i     '?'ifi:^'«('^>i5l''--H''c(r    ff;',\    fi'.^ 'of 
',/f>«.vi'        ♦  Mcmoircs  concernant  les  DroitSj&c.  torn.  i.  p.  45J,  .ii  .  i".  ■ 
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of  all  contrafts  of  ffde.  It  13  both  lighter  than  the  Spanifli  tax,  CHAP, 
and  the  greater  part  of  towns  and  parifhes  are  allowed  to  pay  a 
compofition  in  Heu  df  it.  They  levy  this  compofition  in  what 
manner  they  pleafe,  generally  in  a  way  that  gives  no  interrup- 
lion  to  the  interior  commerce  of  the  place.  The  Neapolitan  t?.x, 
therefore,  is  not  near  fo  ruinous  as  the  Spanifli  one. 


.Ji^>\J^      kij 


•t 


The  uniform  fyftem  of  taxation,  which,  witli  a  few,  t  ,:r«jp- 
tions  of  no  great  confequence,  takes  place  in  all  the  cli.*'jient 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  leaves  tjie  iii- 
tterldr  commerce  of  the  country,  the  inland  and  coading 
trad^,  almoft  entirely  free.  The  inland  trade  is  abnofl;  per- 
feftly  friee,  and  the  greater  part  of  goods  may  be  carried 
frdfli  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  without  requir- 
ing dny  permit  or  let-pafi,  without  being  fubjeil  to  queftion, 
vifit  o#  examination  from  the  revenue  officers.  There  are  a 
few  exceptions,  but  they  are  fuch  as  can  ^ve  no  interruption 
to  any  important  branch  of  the  inland  commerce  of  the  country. 
Goods  carried  coaftwife,  indeed,  require  certificates  or  coaft- 
cockets.  If  you  except  coals,  however,  the  reft  are  almoft  all 
duty-free.  This  freedom  of  interior  commerce,  the  efFed  of  the 
uniformity  of  the  fyftem  of  taxa'  .on,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal caufes  of  the  profperity  of  Great  Britain ;  every  great  country 
being  neceflarily  the  beft  and  rnoft  extenfive  market  for  the  greater 
part  of  tl?e  produ(Sions  of  its  own  induftry.  If  the  fame  free- 
dom, in  confequence  of  the  fame  urifcrmity,  could  be  extended 
to  Ireland  and  the  plantations,  both  the  grandeur  of  the  ftatc 
and  the  profperity  v.."  every  part  of  the  empi'-e,  would  probably 
be  itiUgiwter  than  at  prefent.  jtni.d  n'^juai;.;,;,.  .y  J-S; 

•  In  France,  the  different  revenue  laws  which  takz  place  in  the 
difierent  provinces,  require  a  multitude  of  revenue  officers  to  fur- 
icound^  not  only;  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdonv  but  thofe  of 
Jalmoft  each  particular  province,  in  order  either  to   prevent  the 

•sn  n  ■    Xxx  2    :i -.-' v!;..u..;i..- -,         importation 
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BOO  E  importation  of  certain  goods,  or  to  fu^efb  ui  to  the  ^^vjvocat  ol 
certain  dutiet,  to  the  no  fmilA  intermption  of  the  iiaterioc  com- 
merce of  the  country.  Some  promces  aw  allovfed  to  compotmd 
for  the  gabc^e  or  fall-tax.  Othcvs  are  exempted  from  it  shoge-- 
dier.  Some  provinces  are  exempted  ifirom  the  ovclofwe  falo  o^ 
'>acco,  which  the  farmers-generat  enjoy  through  ^c  greater  palrb 
t  the  kingdom.  The  aides,  'vhich  correijpond  to  the  excife  in 
Lj.igland,  are  very  different  in  dTfTerent  provihces.  Somi^  pfor 
vinces  are  exempted  from  them,  and  pay  a  compofitioh  or  equi- 
valent. In  thofe  in  which  they  take  place  and  are  in  farm,  tlierc 
dre  many  local  duties  which  do  not  extend  beyond  a  particulas. 
town  or  diftrift.  The  Traites,  which  correfpond  to  our  cuf-. 
toms,  divide  the  kingdom  into  three  great  parts  j  firft,  the  \>r6-i 
vino  fubjedt  to  the  tarif  of  1664,  which  are  called  t.ic  pro<^ 
vinces  of  the  five  great  farms,  and  under  which  are  compre- 
hended Hcardy,  Normandy,,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  interior 
provinces  of  the  kingdom  ;•  iecondly,  the  provinces  fubjeft:  to  the 
tarif  of  166  J,  which  are  called  the  provinces  reckoned  fordgn^ 
and  under  which  are  comprehended  the  greater  part  of  the  fron- 
tier provinces ;  and,  thirdly,  thofe  provinces  which  are  faid  to  be 
treated  as  foreign,  or  which»  becaufe  they  are  allowed  a  free 
commerce  with  foreign  countries,  are  in  their  commerce  with 
the  other  provinces  of  France  fubje£ted  to  the  fame  duties  as 
other  foreign  countries.  Thele  are  Alface,  the  three  biihopricka^ 
of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  and  the  three  cities  of  Dunkirk, 
Bayonne,  and  Marfeilles.  Both  in  the  provmces  of  the  five 
great  farms,  (called  fo  on  account  of  an  antient  divifion  pf  the 
duties  of  cufloms  into  five  great  branches,  each  of  wl^ch  was 
originally  the  fubjeft  of  a  particular  farm,  though  they  are  now 
all  united  into  one)  and  in  thofe  which  are  faid  to  be  reckoned 
foreign,  there  are  many  local  duties  which  do  not  extend  beyond 
a  particular  town  or  (U(b:i£l.  There  are  fome  fuch  even  in  the 
4  provinces 
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proviiKG»  vrhtok  arc  iiud  <o  be  tieated  as  foreign,  particularly  in  C  HA  P. 
the  city  of  Marfeilles.  itiis  unnecci&ry  to  obfeive  how  much 
both  the.  reftratnts  upoa  die  interior  commerce  of  the  country, 
an^  the  number  not  thr^rewenne  officers  muft  be  multiplied,  itt 
ocder;  to  gisaid  the  fnmtien  of  thofe  different  provinces  andr 
diftnd»,  which  ace  lioi^e^t  to  fudi  different  fyAems  of  taxaion.  ' 
m^'Mr'sn^ib  i!T-iiiijr'q^-r£.aJ  tt3j:w'-..:<5i>ui  -i.''.  i.  .inomnlA  . istb  to 
..Ovft^.^nd  above  the  general  reftraints  artdn^r  fyom  ti^s  com*^ 

plij^ate4  fy%un  ,  of  revenue  laws,  the  commerce  of  win^,  after- 
co;^i>,pe!;haps  the  moil:  important  production  of  France,  is  iit 
^e  ;gi£a^'  part;  of  the  provinces  fubjeft  to  particular  reibraintS; 
ariiing  from  the  favour  ,w];\kh  has  been  Oiewn  to  the  vineyards  of 
particular  provinces  ^  diftfi£:^,  above  thoi^ ;  o^  ters.  The; 
provinces  moOi  famous  for  their  wines,  it  wiU  he  toundi  I  be- 
lie-ye,.are  thofe  in  which  the  trade  in-  that  article  is  fu|>je;£b  tp> 
tlie  fewelt  reftraints  of  this  kind.  The  exteniive  iparket  whiclv 
fijch  proyii  enjoy,  encourages  good  management  both  i>i  the 
ci^ltiyation  of  their  vineyards^  and Jjj..  t^  fii^^feqjient.prep^atioflg 

Such  various  and  complicated  revenue  lavrs  are  not  peculiar, 
to  France!  The  little  dutchy  of  ]V|ilan  is  divided  into  fix  pro-, 
vinces,  !n  each  of  whicb  there  is  a  difierent  fyflem  of  taxatioa 
with  regard  to  feveral  different  forts  of  confumable  goods*  The; 
ftill  fmaller  territories  of  the  duke  of  Parma  are  divided  intoi> 
three  or  four,  each  of  wlvch  has,  in  the  fame  manner,,  a.i^ftem 
of  its  own.  Under  fuch  abfurd  management,  nothing  but  thej 
great  fertility  of  the  foil  and  happinefs  of  the  climate  could  pr^r^ 
ferve  fucli  countries  from  £}on  relapsing  iiitPi^haJowefl  (late  q£ 

Poverty  and  barbanfm.        ,  w  .  , 

'  TaSebs  tipbn  confumake  commodities  may  either  Ije  levied  By* 
an  adihiniftratidii  of  which  the  officers  are  appointed  by  govern- 
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B^OK  ment,  and  are  immediately  aiccoUnWble' to  govemmlent,  of  which 
the  revenue  muft  in  this  cafe  vary  from  year  to  year,  according  to 
the  occafional  variations  in  the  produce  of  |the,taxj  or  they,  may 
be  lett  in  farm  for  a  rent  certain,  the  farmer  being  allowed  to  ap«« 
point  his  own  officers,  who,  though  obUged  to  levy  the  tax  in  thift 
manner  dire^ed  by  the  law,  are  under  his  immediate  infpc£U(H)4 
and  are  immediately  accountable  to  him.  The  beft  and  moft 
frugal  way  of  levying  a  tax  can  never  be  by  farm.  Over  ^d 
above  what  is  neceflary  for  paying  the  ftipuiated  rent,  the  faU- 
ries  of  the  officers,  and. the  whole  expence  of  2idmtniftration« 
the  farmer  mufl:  always  draw  from  the  produce  of  die  Ux  9, 
certain  profit  proportioned  at  lead  to  the  advance  which  he 
makes,  to  the  riik  which  he  runs,  to  the  trouble  which  he  is  a^ 
and  to  the  knowledge  and  (kill  which  it  requires  to  manage  ^ 
very  complicated  a  concern.  Government,  by  eftablifhjng  an 
adminiftration  under  their  own  immediate  inipeftion  of  the  fame 
kind  with  that  which  the  farmer  eftablifhes,  might  at  leaft  fave 
tills  profit  which  is  almoft  always  exorbitant.  To  farm  any  con-: 
fiderable  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  requires  either  a  great  capi- 
tal or  a  great  credit  >  (jircumftances  which  would  alone  reflrain  the 
competition  for  fuch  an  undertaking  to  a  very  fmall  nun^berof^ 
people.  Of  the.  few  whp  have  this  capital  or  credit^  ^.ftitt 
fmaller  number  have  the  neceflary  knowledge  or  experience;  ;sm« 
otber  circumilance  which  retrains  the  competition  flill  fujfthjer. 
The  very  few  who  are  in  condition  to  become  competitors  find 
it  more  for  their  intereft  to  combine  together;  to  become  co- 
partners inftead  of  competitors,  and  when  the  faun  is  fct  up  to 
auction  tQ  offer  no  rent,  but  what  is.  much  below  the  xealivalue;' 
In  countries  where  the  public  revenues  are  in  farm,  the  farmers 
are  generally  the  moft  opulent  people.  Their  wealth  would 
ftlonc  excite  the  public  indignatioiu  and  die  vanity  which.  aUnofl 
aly^ays  accprnpanies  fuclt  upftart  fortunes,,  i  the  foolilh  oftemation 
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with  which  they  com^ioti,ly  di^ay  that  wealth,  excites  thai  in^ig: 
nation  ftill  more. 
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'  The  farmers  of  the  public  revenue  never  find  the  laws^  too 
fevere,  which  punijdi  any  attempt  to  evade  the  payment  of  a  tax. 
They  have  no  bowels  for  the  contributors,  who  are  not  their  fub- 
le6ts,  and  whofe  univerfal  bankruptcy,  if  it  fhoufd  happen  the 
ct%  after  their  farm  is  expired,  would  not  much  affe£l  their  in- 
tereft. '  In  the  greateft  exigencies  of  the  ffate,  when  the  anxiety 
of  the  Ibvereign  for  the  exa6l  payment  of  his  revenue  is  neceflarily 
the  greateft,  they  feldom  fail  to  complain  that  without  laws  more 
rlgorbu^lhan  thofe  which  aftually  take  place,  it  will  be  impoflible 
for  thein  to  pay  even  the  ufual  rent.  In  thofe  moments  of  public 
diftrefs  their  demands  cannot  be  difputedl  The  revenue  laws, 
therefore,  become  gradually  more  and  more  fevere.  The  moft 
fatiguinary  are  always  to  be  found  in  countries  where  the  greater 
putt  of  the  public  revenue  is  in  farm.  The  mildeft,  in  countries 
where  it  is  levied  under  the  immediate  in(pe<Slion  of  the  fovereign. 
Even  a  bad  (bvereign  feels  more  compaflTon  for  his  people  than 
can  ever  be  cxpeftedfrom  the  farmers  of  his  revenue.  He  knows 
that  the  permanent  grandeur  of  his  family  dei)end^  upon  the 
proip^tity  of  his  people,  and  he  will  never  knowingly  ruin  that 
profperity  for  the  fake  of  any  momentirjf  interefl  of  His  own.  It 
is  otherwife  with  the  farmers  of  his  revenue,  whofe  granrfeiir  may 
fixquently  be  the  effect  of  the  ruin,,  and  notof  theprofperity  of 
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A>jA  XAX  is  fometimes,,  not  only  iarmed..for  a  cent  certain,  but 
the  farmer  has,  beiides,  the  monopoly  of  the  commodity  taxed. 
In  France,  the  t^xes  upon  tobacco  and  fait  are  levied  in  this 
manner.  In  fuch  cafes  the  farmer,  inftead  of  ona,  levies  two 
exorbitant  profits  upon  the  people;  the  profit  of  the  farmer,  and 
the  ftill  more  exorbitant  on«.of  the  monopolift.    Tobacco  being 

aluxury, 
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a  luxury,  every  man  is  tHovrcd  to  bay  or  ttot  to  hvty  as  hfe 
chufes.  But  fait  being  a  ncceflary,  every  man  is  obliged  to  buy  of 
the  farmer  a  certain  quantity  of  it  i  becaufe  if  he  did  not  buy 
this  quantity  of  the  farmer.  He  would,  h  is  prefumed,  buy'  It  of 
fome  fmuggler.  The  taxes  upon  both  commodities  arc  exorbitant. 
The  temptation  to  fmuggle  confequently  is  to  many  people  irrefift- 
able,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  rigour  of  the  law,  and  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  farmer's  pfficers,  render  the  yielding  to  that  teropta. 
tion  almoft  certainly  ruinous.  The  fmuggling  of  fait  and  tobacco 
fends  every  year  (everal  hundred  people  to  the  gallies,  befidies  a 
very  conliderable  number  whom  it  fends  to  the  gibbet.  Thoie 
taxes  levied  in  this  manner  yield  a  very  confiderable  revenue  to 
government.  In  1767,  the  farm  of  tobacco  was  lett  for  twenty- 
two  millions  five  hundred  and  forty  one  tboufand  two  hundred 
and  feventy-cight  livres  a  year.  That  of  fair,  for  thirty-fix  mil- 
lions four  hundred  and  ninety-two  thoufand  four  hutvdred  and 
fourfivrcs.  The  farm  in  both  cafes  was  to  commence  in  17^4^ 
and  to  lail  for  fix  years.  Tho/c  who  confider  the  blood  of  the 
people  as  nothing  in  comparifon  with  the  revenue  o^  the  prince, 
may  perhaps  approve  of  this  method  of  levying*  taxes.  Similar 
taxes  and  monopolies  of  fait  and  tobacco,  have  been  eH^abliflied  iiri 
many  other  countries  j  particularly  in  the  Auftiian  aiid  Pjuifiati 
dominions,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  ftates  of  Italy. 


uu 


In  FtMft,  the  gnater  part  cf  the  actual  revenue^  the  eeovrh 
is  derived  from  eight  different  fources ;  the  taille,  the  citation, 
the  two  vingtiemes,  the  gabelles,  the  aides,  the  traites,  the 
domraine,  and  the  farm  of  tobacco.  The  five  laft  are,  in  tbe 
greater  part  of  the  provinces,  under  farm.  The  three  firft  arie 
every  ^ere  levied  by  an  adminiftration  under  the  Immediate  in- 
fpefHon  and  dire^ion  of  govtmnieilt,  and  it  is  univeriklly  adcnow* 
lodged  thalt  in  proportion  to  what  thtjy  take  out  of  tbe  pockets 
«f  the  petyple,  they  bring  more  into  the  treafury  of  the  pi^ce  than 
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the  other  6ve,  o£  which  th«  adminiftisition  ia  nuch  more  w^fteful  C  HA  P. 
and  expenfiv*. 
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{The  financea  of  France  iccm,  in  their  {)rerent  ftate,  to  admit  of 
three  very  obvious  reiormatioos.  FuH:,  by  aboKfliing.  the  taiUe 
and  the  capitation,  and  by  increafing  tikt  number  of  vingtkmcs,  fo 
as  to  produce  an  additional  revenue  equal  to  the  amount  of  thofe 
other  taxes*  the  revenue  of  the  crown  ought  be  prelervedj  the 
expence  of  collection  might  be  much  diminiihed «  the  vexalion  of 
the  inferior  ranks  of  people^  which  the  taille  and  capitation  occa- 
fioii,  might  be  entirely  prevented »  and  the  Tuperior  raoks  migjbt 
not  be  more  burdened  than  the  greater  part  of  them  are  at  prelent. 
The  vingtieme,  I  have  already  obferved,  ia  a  tax  very  nearly  of  the 
fame  kind  with  what  is  called  the  land-tax  of  England.  The  bur- 
den of  the  taille,^  it  is  acknowledged,^  falls  finally  upon  tba  prepri»« 
tprs  of  land  *  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the  ca^tatiwi  is  aflfSfd 
upon  thole  wha  are  fubjeCt  to  the  taille  at  fo  much  a  pound  «l 
that  other  tax,  the  final  payment  of  the  grcateir  pa«t  of  it 
muft  likewile  fall  upon  the  iame  order  of  people.  ThougK  the 
number  of  the  vingtiemes,  therefore,  was  increaled  fo  as  to  poo* 
duce  an  additional  irevenue  equal  to  the  amount  of  both  tkab 
taxes,  the  fuperior  ranks  of  people  might  not  be  more  burdened 
than  thsy  are  at  prtfent.  Many  individuals  no  doubt  woold'i  on 
account  of  the  great  inequalities  with  which  the  taille  is  commonly 
aflefled  upon  the  eftates>  and  tenants  of  difierent  individual«r.  The 
intereft  and  oppofition  of  fuch  favoured  fiibje£ls  are  the  obfta<» 
cles  moft  likely  to  prevent  this  or  any  other  reibrmation  o£  tbff 
fame  kind.  Secondly,  by  rendering  the  gabelle,  the  aides,,  the  taxes 
upon  tobacco»  all  their  difierent  cuftoms  and  exci&s  uniform  ki  ali 
the  different  parts  c^  the  kingdom^  thofe  taxes  might  be  levied  at 
much  lefs-  expence,  and  the  interior  commerce  of  the  kingdoraf 
mi^t  be  rendered  as  free  as  that  of  England,  Thirdly,  and  laflly* 
f  Vol.*.  II,  Y  y  y  by 
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BOO  K  by  fubie^ing  all  thofis  taxes  to  an  adminiftration  under  the  imnw* 
diate  infpetlion  and  direction  of  government,  the  exorbitant  profit* 
of  the  farmers  general  might  be  added  to  the  revenue  of  the  ftate. 
The  oppofition  arifing  from  the  private  intercft  of  individuals,  is 
likely  to  be  as  effeftual  for  preventing  the  two  laft  as  the  firft  men-' 
tionfdrchemeof  reformatio^.  .t'r.uM- 

The  Fi*ench  fyftcm  of  taxation  (eems,  in  every  rerpeft,  inferior 
to  the  Britilh.     In  Great  Britain  ten  millions  fterling  are  annually 
levied  upon  lefs  than  eight  millions  of  people,  without  its  being, 
poflible  to  fay  that  any  particular  order  is  opprefled.     From  tlie 
colleftions  of  the  afob^  Expilly,  and  the  obfervations  of  the  author 
6f  the  EfTay  upon  the  legiflation  and  commerce  of  corn,  it  appears 
probable  that  France,  including  the  provinces  of  Lorraine  and  Bar^ 
contains  about  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  millions  of  people; 
three  times  "the  number  perhaps  contained  in  great  Britain.    The 
{mI  and  climate  of  France  are  better  than  thofe  of  Great  Britain. 
The  country  has  been  much  longer  in  a  flate  of  improvement  and 
cultivation,  and  is,  upon  that  account,  better  flocked  with  all  thofe 
things  which  it  requires  a  long  time  to  raife  up  and  accumulate, 
fuch  as  great  towns,  and  convenient  and  well-built  houfes,  both  in 
town  and  country.     With  thefe  advantages  it  might  be  expefled 
that  in  France  a  revenue  of  thirty  millions  might  be  levied  for  the 
IVipport  of  the  flate,  with  as  little  inconveniency  as  a  revenue  of 
ten  millions  is  in  Great  Britain.  In  1765  and  1766,  the  vvhole  reve- 
nue paid  into  thetreafiiry  of  Fiance,  according  to  the  beft,  though,' 
1  acknowledge,  very  imperfeft  accounts  which  I  could  get  of  it, 
ufually  run  between  308  and  325  millions  oflivres}  that  is,  it  did  not 
amount  to  fifteen  milUons  flerling;  not  the  half  of  what  might 
havi"  been  expe£ted,  had  the  people  Contributed  in  the  fame  proporU 
tiOn  to  their  numbers  as  the  people  of  Great  Britain.    The  peopfc 
•f  France,  however,  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  are  much  more 
cTi4.^i.  ■'„  '.  -'  opprefTed: 
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op|)reflred  by  taxes  than  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  France,  how-  CH  A  i*. 
ever,  is  certainly  Um  great  empire  in  Europe  which,  after  that  of 
Great  fiiitain,  enjoyt  the  mildeft  and  moft  indulgent  government.* . 


In  Holland  the  heavy  taxes  upon  the  necefTaries  of  life  have 
ruined,  it  is  faid,  their  principal  manufactures,  and  are  likely  to 
difcourage  gradually  even  their  fifh^ries  and  their  trade  in  fliip 
building.  The  taxes  upon  the  neceffaries  of  !;SareinconfiderabIe 
in  Great  Britain,  and  no  manufacture  has  hi.il  crto  l)een  ruined  by 
them.  The  Britifli  taxes  which  bear  hardcft  piv  manufaClures  are 
fome  duties  uppn  the  imp  itation  of  raw  materials,  particularly 
uppn  that  of  raw  filk.  The  revenue  cf  the  ftatcs  (general  and  <rf 
the  different  cities,  however,  Is  faid  to  amount  tp.more  than  five 
millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoulr  *:d  poqn^'  f  fteriing;  and  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces  catinoi  yell  be  fuppoied  to 
amount  to  more  than  :a  third  part  ofthofc  on'  Great  Britain,  th^ 
Oiuft,  in  proportion  to  their  ni^mb.,  '>e  much  more  Ueavily  taxed. 

V  ... 

After  all  the  proper  fubjeCts  of  taxation  have  been  exhaufted, 
if  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  ftill  continue  to  require  new  taxes, 
they  muft  be  impofed  upon  improper  ones.  The  taxes  upon 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  therefore,  may  be  no  impeachment  of  the 
wifdom  of  that  republic,  which,  in  order  to  acquire  and  to  maintain 
its  independency,  has,  in  fpite  of  its  great  frugality,  been  involved 
in  fuch  expenfive  wars  as  have  obliged  it  to  contrail  great  debts. 
The  Angular  countries  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  befides,  require  a 
confiderable  expence  ev?:T  io  preferve  their  exiftence,  or  to  prevent 
their  being  fwallowed  up  by  the  fea,  which  muft  have  contributed 
to  increafe  confiderably  the  load  of  taxes  in  thofe  two  provinces. 
The  republican  form  of  government  feems  to  be  the  principal  fup* 
port  of  the  prcfent  grandeur  of  Holland.  The  owners  of  great 
capitals,  the  great  mercantile  families,  have  generally  either  fome 
^lifm^  Y  y  y  2  direa 
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fi  0  0  R  direfl  (hare,  or  (bme  indire£t  influence  in  the  adminiftration  of  that 
government.  For  the  fake  of  the  refpeft  and  authority  which 
they  derive  from  this  fituation,  they  are  willing  to  live  in  a  country 
where  their  capital,  if  they  employ  it  themfelves,  will  bring  them 
lefs  profit,  and  if  they  lend  it  to  another,  lefs  intereft  {  and  where 
the  very  moderate  revenue  which  they  can  draw  from  it  will  pur- 
chafe  lefs  of  the  neceffaries  and  conveniencies  of  life  than  in  anjf 
other  part  of  Europe.  The  refidence  of  fuch  wealthy  people  ne- 
cefTarily  keeps  alive,  in  fpite  of  all  difadvantages,  a  certain  degrtd 
of  induftry  in  the  country.  Any  public  calamity  which  fhoufd 
deftroy  the  republican  form  of  government,  which  fhoUld  throw- 
the  whole  adminiftration  into  tile  hands  of  nobles  and  of  fbldiersi^ 
wiuch  fhould  annihilate  altogether  the  importance  of  thofe  wdaHfty 
merchants,  'wrould  fboh  ttndtt  it  di^igreeable  to  them  to  liVe  iti  ii 
coi^try  where  they  were  no  longer  likely  to  bt  much  tefpcdMi 
They  would  remove  bdth  their  refidence  imd  their  cap&tal  to  lome 
cither  country,  and  the  kiHnAry  aind  tcuninerce  of  Hoilartd  i^nM 
foon  follow  the  capitals  which  fupported  them. 
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TN  that  rude  ftate  of  fociety  which  precedes  the  exteniion  of 
commerce  and  the  improvement  of  manufactures^  when  thole 
expenfive  luxuries  which  commerce  and  manufactures  can  alone  in- 
troduce, are  altogether  unknown*  the  perfon  who  poflefles  a  large 
revenue,  I  have  endeavoured  ta  (how  in  the  tliird  book  of  this 
inquiry,  can  fpend  or  enjoy  that  revenue  in  no  other  way  than  by 
maintaming  nearfy  as  many  people  as  it  can  maintain.  A  large 
revenue  may  at  all  times  be  iaid  to  confift  in  the  command  of  a  large 
quantity  of  the  neceflarics  of  life.  In  that  rude  ftate  of  things  it  is 
commonly  paid  in  a  large  quantity  of  thofe  necelTaries,  in  the  ma> 
teriab  of  plain  food,  and  coarfe  cloathing,  in  corn  and  cattle,  in 
wool  and  raw  hides.  When  neither  commerce,  nor  manufaiClures 
fumifti  any.  thing  for  which  the  owner  can  exchange  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  materials  which  are  over  and  above  his  own  confump- 
tion,  he  can  do  nothing  with  the  furpkis  but  feed  and  cloathe  nearly 
as  many  people  as  it  will  feed  and  cloathe.  A  hofpitality  in  which 
there  b  no  luxury,  and  a  liberality  in  whicii  there  is  no  oftentation* 
occafion,  in  this  iituation  of  things,  the  principal  expences  of  the 
lich  and  the  great.  But  thefe,  I  have  likewife  endeavoured  to 
fliow  in  the  fame  book,  are  expences  by  which  people  are  not  very 
apt  to  nua  themfelves.  Theie  is  not  perhaps  any  felfiQi  pleafure 
lb  frivolous, '  of  which  tlie  purfuit  has  not  Ibmetimes  ruined  even. 
fienfible  men.  A  paflion  for  cock-%hting  has  ruined  many.  Bu 
the  inftances,  I  believe,  are  not  very  numerous  of  people  who  have 
been:  ruined  by  a  hofpitality  or  liberality  of  t^is  kind ;  though  the 
hofpitality  of  luxury  and  the  liberality  of  oftentation  have  ruined: 
many.  Among  our  feudal  anceftors,  the  long  time  during  whicb 
6  eftat£^> 
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B  0_p  K   eflates  ufed  to  continue  in  the  fame  family  fufficiently  demon  ftrate* 
the  general  difpofition  of  people  to  live  within  their  income. 
Though  the  rulftic  hofpitality  conftantly  exercifed  by  the  great  land- 
holders may  not  to  us  in  the  prefent  times  feem  confiftent  with 
that  order  which  we  are  apt  to  confider  as  infeparably  connc(5led 
with  good  oeconomy,  yet  we  muft  certainly  allow  them  to  have 
been  at  leaft  (o  far  frugal  as  not  commonly  to  have  fptnt  theli: 
whole  income.     A  part  of  their  wool  and  raw  hideS  they  had  ge- 
nerally an  opportunity  of  felling  for  money.    Some  part  of  this 
money  perhaps  they  fpent  in  purchafing  the  few  objeds  of  vanlity 
and  luxury  with  v^hich  the  circumftances  of  the  times  Cduld  fumifK 
them }  but  fome  part  of  it  they  feem  commonly  to  have  hoai-dfedf' 
They  could  not  well  indeed  do  any  thing  elfe  but  hoard  whatevfef 
money  they  faved.     To  trade  was  difgraceful  to  a  gentleman,  and 
to  lend  money  at  intereft,  which  at  that  time  was  corifidefed  as 
ufury  and  prohibited  by  law,  would  have  been  ftill  more  fo.  "In 
thofe  times  of  violence  and  diforder,  befides,  it  was  convenient  tb 
have  a  hoard  of  money  at  hand,  that  in  cafe  they  fhould  be  driven 
from  their  own  home  they  might  have  fomcthing  of  known  value 
to  carry  with  them  to  fome  place  of  fafety.    The  fame  violence 
which  made  it  convenient  to  hoard,  made  it  equally  convenient  to 
conceal  the  hoard.     The  frequency  of  treafure  trove,  or  of  treafure 
found  of  which  no  owner  was  known,  fufficiently  demonftrates  thfci 
frequency  in  thofe  times  both  of  hoarding  and  of  concealing  the  hoard.' 
Trcafure-trove  was  then  confidered  as  an  important  branch  of  the 
revenue  of  the  fovcreign.     All  the  trcafure-trove  of  the  kingdom 
would  fcarce  perhaps  in  the  prefent  times  make  an  important  'branch 
ef  the  revenue  of  a  private  gentleman  of  a  good  eftatc,    "  '  •     •    ■ 

The  fame  difpofition  to  fave  and  to  hoard  prevailed  in  the  fove- 
reign,  as  well  as  in  the  fubjedts.  Among  nations  to  whom  'cdm- 
nierce  and  m^nufa^ures  are  little  knovy:n)  the  foverdgn; 'i¥  ha^ 

Ahi'j^  -  •    ^  already 
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already  b<?fn  obrcnxd  in  the  fourth  book,  is  in  a  iituatlMi  which   ^[rj^^* 
naturally  ciiip.  tc^  him  to  the  parfimony  requifite  for  accumulation. 
In  that  fuuaa  a  theexpence  even  of  a  fovereign  cannot  be  direfled' 
by  that  vaa'ty  which  delights  in  the  gaudy  finery  of  a  court.     The- 
ignorance  of  the  times  affords  but  few  of  the  trinkets  in  which  that' 
finely  conlifts,     Standing  armies-  are  not  then  neceflary,  fo  that 
the  exp^nce  even  of  a  fovereign,  like  that  of  any  other  great  lord, 
can  be  employed  in  fcarce  any  thing  but  bounty  to  his  tenants, 
and  hofpitality  to  his  retainers.     But  bounty  and  hofpitality  very* 
feldom  lead  to  extravagance ;  though  vanity  almoft  always  does. 
AU  the,  antient  fovereigns  of  Europe  accordingly,  it  has  already 
been  obferved*  had  treafures.     Every  Tartar  chief  in  the  prefent/ 
times  is  faid. to  have  one.        r  .tj  '  *  u?  m'^'^  -""r  n^n 'h ■->:-.   ,  r-  -' 

In  a  commercial  country  abounding  with  every  forf  of  expenfivc 
luxury,  the  fovereign,  in  the  fame  manner  as  almoft  all  the  great* 
proprietors  in  his  dominions,  naturally  fpends  a  great  part  of  his 
revenue  in  purchafing  thofe  luxuries.    His  own  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  lupply  him  abundantly  with  all  the  coftly  trinkets' 
which  compofe  the  fplendtd>  but  infignificant  pageantry  of  a  court* 
For  the  fake  of  an  inferior  pageantry  of  the  fame  kind,  Iiis  nobles- 
difmiia  their  retainers,  make  their  tenants  independent,  and  be- 
come gradually  themfelves  as  infignificant  as  the  greater  part  of  the  • 
wealthy  burghers  in  his  dominions.     The  fame  frivolous  pafllons' 
which  influence   their  conduct   influence  his.    How   can  if  be" 
fuppofcd that  he  fliould  be  the  only  rich  man  in  his  dominions- 
who  is  infenfible  to  pleafures  of  this  kind  ?  If  he  does  not,  what- 
he  is  very  likely  to  do,  fpend  upon  thofe  pleafures  fo  great  a. part  of; 
his  revenue  as  to  debilitate  very  much  the  dcfenfive  power  of> 
the  ftate,  it  cannot  well  be  expeded  that  he  fhould  not  fpend  upon^ 
them  all  that  part  of  it  which  is  ovci  and  abi;ve  what  is  neceflary-' 
for  fupporting  that  defenfive  power.     His  ordinary  expence  be— 
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BOOK  comes  equal  to  his  ordinary  revenue,  and  it  is  well  if  it  does  nor 
frequently  exceed  it.  The  amaffing  of  treiiure  can  no  longer  be 
expeffced,  and  when  extraordmary  exigencies  require  extraordinary 
expences,  he  moft  neceflarily  call  upon  his  Aibjeds  for  an  extraor- 
dinary aid.  The  pref^t  and  the  late  king  of  Pruflia  are  tne  only 
great  princes  f  Europe  who,  fince  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France  in  i('io,  are  fuppoied  to  have  amalTed  any  conftderable 
treafure.  1  he  |  ariimony  which  leads  to  accumulation  has  become 
almoft  as  rare  in  republiviUi  as  in  mo;iaichical  governments.  The 
Italian  republics,  the  United  Prcvinces  of  the  Netherlands,  are 
all  in  debt.  The  canton  of  Berne  is  the  fingle  republic  in  Eur<^ 
which  has  amalTed  any  conftderable  treafure.  The  other  Swifs 
republics  have  not.  The  tafte  for  fome  ibrt  of  pageantry,  for 
fplendid  buildings,  at  leaft,  and  other  publick  ornaments,  fre- 
quently prevails  as  much  in  the  af^rentty  A>ber  ftnate-houfe  of  a 
little  repufa£c  as  in  the  dilBpated  court  of  the  gi-eateft  king.      '-'^^ 

Thx  want  of  parfimony  In  time  of  peace,  impofes  the  necefHty 
of  contracting  debt  in  time  of  war.  When  war  comes,  there  ir 
no  money  in  the  treafury  but  what  is  necefTary  for  carrying  on  the 
ordinary  expence  of  the  peace  eftabliftiment.  In  war  an  eftablifh- 
ment  of  three  or  four  times  that  expence  becomes  neceilary  for  the 
delemce  of  the  ftate,  and  confequentl;^  a  revenue  three  or  four  thnes 
greater  than  the  peace  revenue.  Suppofing  that  the  ibvereign  fl\<viM 
have,  what  he  (carce  ever  has,  the  immediate  means  of  augmenting 
lus  i^vmue  m  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  his  expence,  yet 
ftiU  the  produce  of  the  taxes  from  which  t\m  increafe  of  revenue 
mufk  be  drawn  will  hot  begin  to  ct^me  into  the  treafury  till  per- 
haps ten  or  twelve  months  after  they  are  impo^.  But  the  moment 
in  which  war  begins,  or  rather  the  moment  in  which  it  appears 
likely  to  begin,  ^e  army  muft  be  augmented,  the  fleet  mulf  be 
fitted  out,  the  garriloned  towns  muft  be  put  into  a  poftuix  of  ^fence  i 
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that  army/  that  fleet,  diofe  garrifoned  towns  muft  be  fumiflied 
mth  arms,  ammuniticm  and  provifions.  An  immediate  and  great 
expence  maft  be  incurred  in  that  moment  of  immediate  danger, 
which  iwiU  not  wait  for  the  gradual  and  flow  returns  of  the  new 
taxes.  In  this  exigency  government  can  have  no  other  refource 
but  In  borrowing. 
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HE  iaihe  commercial  ftate  of  (bciety  which,  by  the  operatioi* 
of  moral  caufes,  brings  government  in  this  manner  into  tlie  ne- 
ceflity  of  borrowing,  produces  in  the  fubjefts  both  an  ability  and 
an  inclination  to  lend.  If  it  commonly  brings  along  with  it 
the  neceflity  of  borrowing,  it  likewife  brings  along  ;ith  it  the 
facility  of  doing  fo.  .  .    . 

-  A  COUNTRY  abounding  with  merchants  and  manufadlurers, 
necefTarily  abounds  with  a  fet  of  people  through  whofe  hands, 
not  only  thdr  own  capitals,  but  the  capitals  of  all  thofe  who 
either  lend  them  money,  or  truft  them  with  goods,  pafs  as  fre- 
quently, or  more  frw'quently,  than  the  revenue  of  a  private  man, 
who,  without  trade  or  buflnefs,  lives  upon  his  income,  pafles 
through  his  hands.  The  revenue  oi  fuch  a  man  can  regularly 
pafs'  through  his  hands  only  once  in  the  year.  But  the  whole 
amount  of  the  capital  and  credit  of  a  merchant  who  deals  in  a 
trads  of  which  the  returns  are  very  quick,  may  fometimes  pafs 
through  his  hands  two,  three,  or  four  times  in  a  year.  A  country 
abounding  with  merchants  and  manufadturers,  therefore,  pecef- 
farily  abounds  with  a  fet  of  people  who  have  it  at  all  times  in  their 
powei'  to  advance,  if  they  chufe  to  do  fo,  a  veiy  large  fum  of  mo- 
ney to  government.  Hence  the  ability  in  the  fubjefts  of  a  com- 
mercial ftatetolend.   '.■''',':,^:^ .-  ::'^',i.^  ' :.<,  .i^-.-^  ^::;    n  V:    :r 

Commerce  and  manufadures  can  feldom  flourifli  long  in  any 
ftate  wMch  does  not  enjoy  a  regular  adminiftration  of  juftice,  in 
which  the  people  do  not  feel  themfelves  fecure  in  the  pofTefnon  of 
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AC^Q  S  tiMaf  pcDpcrtyii  mnviiieb  dw  faotb.  dF  cdntxa£b  ia  itot  fappcnrted}  H^ 
)t«r»  tn^  in*  wfuda  the (uithocity  etf  the  ft^te  is.  mx  iiapfiofcditcv 
he  icguhuiy  employed  in;  enforcing  the  psymeni;  o(F'  ddttt  ftomaM 
thcfc  who  are  able  to  pay«  Commcfce  and  xri^mafa^Mres*.  m 
ifacHt».  can  iekjinn  flouiifh  in  any  ftatc  ui  whkh  ttuud  is  not  a 
certain  degree  of  confidence  in  tlie  jufti'e  0;  v;ev«f7M«ctir,  The 
fame  coiifidence  which  difpofes,  tneat  rnnchg.nr*'  cr- 1  iTi;i).'!i'ac«- 
turers,  upon  oicUnary  occafioi.s,  to  trull  their  property  to  the  pro?- 
teftion  of  a  pm  ticular  govci  rmnent  j  dtfpoies  them.  upon,  extraor- 
dinary occafionst  to  truft  that  government  with  the  ufe  of  their 
property.  By  lending  money  to  i^overunent,  xh^y  do^  not  even 
for  a  moment  diminifh  their  ability  to  carrj'  on  ♦■heir  trade  .and 
nianufaftures.  On  the  contrary,  they  coi(imoi.!y  augment  it» 
Xhe  necefTities  'y£  iivs  (Ute  render  goveEtuoouit  upon  moft,  oc-^ 
cafions  wlUii;^  to  borrow  upon  terms  extremely  advantageous- 
.to  tie  ionda.  The  fecurtty  which  it  grants  to  the  ori^nat 
A'cditor»  is  made  transfirrable  to  any  other  creditor,  and,  from 
tAitG  univeifiil  coofideDce  in  the  \v&!rx  of  the  fiate^  genesalfy 
4eUs  in  the  market  £or  more  than  was  originally  paid  for  it.  Tbe 
.jnerchant  or  moaied  man  makes  money  by  lending  money  to  go- 
TernmeQjtj  and  inftead  of  dimiiufliing,  increa&s  his  trading  capi- 
tal. He  generally  confiders  it  as  a  favouir,  therefore,  whan  the 
adminiftration  admits  him  to  a  ihare  in  the  firft  fiibfeription  for 
a  new  loan.  Hence  the  inclination  or  wiUingpieft  in  the  fikhjefb 
of  a  commercial  ftate  to  lend,      grf^  rrMk-.n  •«  vi^b^'>9C  ^.-jiBa^o 

^  The  government  of  fuch  a  ftate  is  very  apt  tp  repofe  itfelE 
upon  this  ability  and  willingnefs  of  Its  fubje£ts  to  lend  it  their 
money  on  extraordinary  occafions.  It  forefees  the  faciliky  'of  boi;- 
rowing,  and  therefore  difpenfes  itfelf  from  the  duty  of  living. 


^     In  a  rude  ftate  of  fociety  there  are  no  groat  mercantile  Qr 
mauufafluring  capital^,     Th&  indiyi^ualf  .vvh»  hoaid-.^i^hateyer 
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imm^thoy  can  fave,  and  who  conceal  their  hoard,  dofe  Arom  CHAP. 

a  Aiftraft  of  the  juAke  of -gavemment,  from  a  fear  that  if  it 

WM  4mQwn  that  they  had  a  hoard,  and  where  that  hoard  was  to 

be  found,  they  iw^ndd  qmcldy  be  -plundered.     In  iach  a  ftate  of 

fhiqg» few  people  would  be  able,  and  nobody  woitld  be  willing  to 

Umd  their  money   to  government  on    extraordinary  exigencies.; 

The  Ibverngn  feels  that  he  muft  provide  for  fuch  exigencies  by' 

Cwimg,  beoauie  he  forefees  the  abfolute  impoilibility  of  borrowing. 

This  forefight  iitcreafes  ftill  further   his   natural  difpofition  to 

niw.  .'■■'■  L 

■  -j  :4^H     ,ijm«''llJ»  J..JJ  -ti'ii,  •      ,■•    t^-*-    '■■\'  t     i  ^.' 

'  i/Tpc  progrels  of  the  enormous  dcbta  which  at  f»refent  opprefs, 

■nd  wiU  in  the  long-«un  probably  rpin  all  the  great  iiatioa»  of 

EufOjpe,  has  been  {)reCty  uniform.     Nations,  l&e  private  men* 

hpiie  gBMeraliy  begun  to  borrow  \^n  what  may  be  caUed  perfonal 

ttodit,  without  afltgning  or  mortgaging  any  particular  fund  for' 

the  payment  of  the  debt  i  and  when  t^isxdbupce  has  failed  them, 

thjcy  have  gone  on  to,  borrow  upon  affignments  or  mortgages  of 

^rticular  funds.  ,j;;  i;,/-,^^x  *•<  .lo^t}  ;gai7^tni<*jr37^^»^^ 


^  What  is  called  the  unfunded  debt  of  Great  Britain,  is  con- 
trasted in  die  former  of  thofe  two  ways.  It  confrfts  partly  in 
«  debt  Which  "bears  or  is  fuppofed  to  bear  no  intereft,  and  which 
iefenilbles  the  debts  that  a  private  man  contracts  upon  account; 
and  partly  in  a  debt  which  bears  intereft,  and  which  refembles 
what  a  lirivate  man  contrails  upon  his  bill  or  promifTory  note. 
The  debts  which  are  due  either  for  extraordinary  fervices,  or  for 
fervices  either  not  provided  for,  oi*  not  paid  at  the  time  when  they 
are  performed  j  part  of  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army,  navy, 
and  ordnance,  the  arrears  of  fubfidies  to  foreign  princes,  thofe  of 
feamens  wages,  &c.  ufually  conftitute  a  debt  of  the  firft  kind. 
Navy,  and  exchequer  bills,  whidi  are  ifliied  fometirhes  in  pay- 
ment of  a  part  of  fuch  debts,  and  fometimes  for  othi^r  purpofes, 

Z  z  z  2  conftitutc 
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BO O K  oonftitute  a  debt  of  the  fecond  lund»  exchequer  biiil»  bearing  ini 
tereft  from  the  day  on  which  they  are  \Sutd,  and  navy  bills  fix 
months  after  they  are  iflued.  The  bank  of  England,  either  by  volun- 
tarily difcounting  thofe  bills  at  their  current  value )  or  by  agreeing 
with  government  for  certain  confiderations  to  circulate  Exchequer 
bills,  that  is,  to  receive  them  at  par,  paying  the  intereft  which 
happens  to  be  due  upon  them,  keeps  up  their  value  and  facili- 
tates their  circulation,  and  thereby  frequently  enables  government 
to  contract  a  very  large  debt  of  this  kind.  In  France,  wh^rie 
there  is  no  bank,  the  (late  bills  (billets  d'etat)  •(•  have  fometimes 
fold  at  fixty  and  feventy  per  cent,  difcount.  During  the  great 
re-coinage  in  king  William's  time,  when  the  bank  of  England 
thought  proper  to  put  a  ftop  to  its  ufual  tranfa£tions,  exchequer 
bills  and  tallies  are  faid  to^  have  ibid  from  twenty-five  to  fixty  per 
cent,  difcpunt  j  owing  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  fuppoibd  inftabtfity 
of  the  new  government  eftabliflied  by  the  revolution,  but  partly 
too  to  th<;.want  of  the  fupport  of  the  bank  of  England.        ^  n°. 

''^y^vt'Ein  this  reiburce  is  exhaufted,  and  it  becomes  neceilary,  in 
order  to  raife  money,  to  aflign  or  mortgage  fbme  particular  branch 
of  the  public  revenue  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  government 
has  upon  different  occafions  done  this  in  two  difierent  ways.  Some^ 
times  it  has  made  this  aflignment  or  mortgage  for  a  fliort  period 
of  time  only,  a  year  or  a  few  years,  for  example ;  and  fometimea 
for  perpetuity.  In  the  one  cafe  the  fund  w^js  fuppofed  fufEcient 
to  pay,  within  the  limited  time,  both  principal  and  intereft  of  the 
money  borrowed.  In  the  other  it  was  fuppofed  fufficient  to  pay 
the  intereft  only,  or  a  p'^rpetual  annuity  equivalent  to  the  intereft, 
government  being  at  Uberty  to  redeem  at  any  time  this  annuity 
upon  paying  back  tlie  principal  {\  m  borrowed.  When  money 
was  raifed  in  the  one  way,  it  was  laid  to  be  raifed  by  anticipation  i 
when  in  the  other,  by  ferpetual  funding*  or»  more  ihortly,  by 
funding,   o,:  -rfi  f^i .}.^,^>^,  ^^rj}^\jr:^>c..^^j^ -,^^ .,^^\(^^(^  zib)ihuln 

I  t  See  Examea  des  Reflexioni  polltiqucs  fur  les  finances.    .|  ^    .^  ^^\/    ° 
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^«In  Great  Britain  ttvi  annual  land  and  malt  taxes  trofqgulifly  ^^.A^* 
anticipated  every  year)  by  virtue  oi  a  borrowing  clauft  conftantly 
inferted  into  the  aAa  which  impofe  them.  The  bank  of  Eng- 
land generally  advances  (it  an  intereft,  which  fince  the  revolution 
has  varied  from  eight  to  three  per  cent,  the  fums  for  which  thofe 
taxes  are  granted,  and  receives  payment  as  their  produce  gra- 
dually comes  in.  If  there  is  a  deficiency,  which  there  always  is, 
it  is  prodded  for  in  the  fupplies  of  the  enfuing  year.  The  only 
confiderable  branch  of  the  public  revenue  which  yet  remain? 
unmortgaged  is  thus  regularly  fpent  before  it  comes  in.  Like  an 
unprovident  fpendthrift,  whofe  prefling  occafions  will  not  allow 
him  to  wait  for  the  regular  payment  of  his  revenue,  the  ftate  is 
in  the  conftant  practice  of  borrowing  of  its  own  factors  and 
agents,  and  of  paying  intercft  for  the  ufe  of  its  own  mohey*  ^^^%7 

hf  In  the  reign  of  king  William,  and  during  a  great  part  of  that 
of  queen  Anne,  before  we  had  become  ib  familiar  as  we  are 
now  with  the  pra^Hce  of  perpetual  funding,  the  greater  part  of 
the  new  taxes  were  impoled  but  for  a  (hort' period  of  time,  (for 
four,  five,  fix,  or  fcven  years  only)  and  a  great  part  of  the 
grants  of  every  year  confided  in  loans  upon  anticipations  of  the 
produce  of  thofe  taxes.  The  produce  being  frequently  infuffi- 
cient  for  paying  within  the  limited  term  the  principal  and  interefl 
of  the  money  borrowed,  deficiencies  arofe,  to  m^e  good  which  it 
became  neceilary  to  prolong  the  term. 

fl.  In  1697,  by  the  8th  of  William  III.  c.  20.  the  deficiencies,  of 
feveral  taxes  were  charged  upon  what  was  then  called  the  firft 
general  mortgage  or  fund,  confifting  of  a  prolongation  to  the 
firft  of  Auguft,  1706,  of  feveral  different  taxes,  which  would 
have  expired  within  a  fhorter  term,  and  of  which  the  produce 
was  accumulated  into  one  general  fund.  The  deficiencies  charged 
upon  this  prolongdd  term  amountetl  to  5,160,4.59 1.  14  s.  p-^d. 
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i  flif  if  I  -thofr 'dudes  witJi  iome  ollNn  ivtore  iStiill  further  p*>« 
Imaged  ibr  die  khe  |pttifo6!s  <titt  the  firft  of  AuguO.  ifi*,  aiMk 
weve  called  tbe  faeond  gMcnd  mortgage  M  fond.  The  deficiea-r 
de*  dieifed  upon  it  amountod  to  ii,9i{5«f 99 1.  yis.  iii^d. 

In  i/oy*  thofe  duties  were  ftlll  further  prolonged,  as  a  fund' 
for  new  loans,  to  t}ie  firft  of  Auguft,  171  a,  and  were  called  the 
third  general  mortgage  or  fund.  The  fum  borrowed  upon  it  was 
98j,aj4l.  us.  9^d.  ;.,,,.,,.,/  /     *. 

In  1708,  tboft  duties  were  all  (except  l^heeM  fnbfidy  of  lonW 
nage  and  poundage,  of  which  one  moiety  only  wat  made  a  part 
of  this  fund,  and  a  duty  upon  the  importation  of  Scotch  linen,* 
^hich  liad  been  taken  iCtf  by  the  articles  of  union)  •ftill  further 
continued,  as  a  fund  for  new  Joans,  to  the  firft  of  Auguft,  17114; 
and  were  called  the  fouith  general  mortgage  or  fund*  The  fum 
borrowed  upon  it  was  925,176!.  9s.  2|d. 

In  1709,  thoCb  duties  were  all  (exc^t  the  old  iuhfidy  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage^  wluch  was  now  left  out  of  this  jFund  alton 
gctbor)  fiiU  further  continued  for  the  fame  pnrpofe  to  the  ^r^  of 
Augofl:,  1 71 6,  and  were  called  tlie  fifth  geneaal  mortgage  pr 
fund.    Tiie  fum  borivnyf d  upon  it  was  922,029!.  ^s.  od.  .     , ,    | 

In  1710,  thofe  duties  were  again  prolonged  t^thefii<l  of  Au- 
guft,  1720,  and  were  cnlled  the  fixth  general  mortgage  or  fund* 
The  fum  borrowed  upon  it  was  1,296,552!.  9*.'  H-Jd* 

In  171  r,  the  fame  duties  (which  at  this  time  were  thusffibj^fl 
to  four  different  anticipations)  together  with  feveral  p^hpr^  )yere 
continued  for  ever,  and  made  a  fund  for  paying,  the  intercft  of 
the  capital  of  the  South  Sea  company,  which  had  that  year  ad« 
vanced  to  government,  for  paying  debts  and  making  good  defi-. 
clencies,  the  fum  of  9 , 1  j';,g(>7 1.  i^  5.  4  d.  the  p?«^  ^9^  ^*ffe^ 
at  that  time  had  ever  been  made.  ;         , 
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fisFoRE  this  period,  the  principal,  fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  CHAP, 
to  obferve,  the  only  taxes  vhich  in  order  to  pay  the  intercft  of  a 
debt  had  been  impofed  for  perpetuity,  were  thofe  for  paying  the 
intereft  of  the  money  which  had  been  advanced  to  government 
by  the  Bank  and  Eaft  India  company,  and  of  what  it  was  expelled  ' 
would  be  advanced,  but  which  was  never  advanced,  by  a  pro- 
jefled  tand-bank.  The  bank  fund  at  this  time  amounted  to 
3,375,027!.  17s.  1 04. d.  for  which  was  paid  an  annuity  or  intered 
of  206,5011.  138.  5d.  The  Eaft  India  fund  amounted  to 
3,200,000!.  for  which  was  paid  an  annuity  or  intereft  of  i6o,oool.; 
the  bank  fund  Iseing  at  fix  per  cent,  the  Eaft  India  fund  at  five 
per  cent,  intercft. 

In   i;  15,  by  the  firft  of  George  I.  c.  12.  the  different  taxes   . 
which  had  been  mortgaged  for  paying  the  bank  annuity,  together 
with  feveral  others  which  by  this  a£t  were  likewife  rendered  per-    , 
petual,    were  accumulated   into  one  common  fund  called  The 
Aggregate  Fund,  which  was  charged,  not  only  with  the  payment    . 
of  the  bank  annuity,    but  with  feveral  other  annuities  and  bur-, 
dens  of  different  kinds.     This  fund  was    afterwards  augmented 
by  the  third  of  George  I.  c.  8.  and  by  the  fifth  of  George  I.  c.  3. 
and  the  different  duties  which  were  then  added  to  it  were  likewife 
rendered  perpetual. 

In  1717.  by  the  third  of  George  I.  c.  7.  feveral  other  taxes 
were  rendered  perpetual,  and  accumulated  into  another  common 
fund,  called  The  Genera!  Fund,  for  the  payment  of  ccitain  an- 
nuities, amounting  in  the  whole  to  724,849!.  6  s.  10"  d.        ^   ^      , 

In  confequence  of  thofe  differeiit  afts,  the  greater  part  of  the    ;    ' 
taxes  which  before  had  been  anticipated  only  for  a  fhort  term  of  ^' ? 
years,    v-'ere  rendered  perpetual  as  a  fund  for  paying,   not  the  V 
capital,  but  the  intereft  only,  of  the  money  which  had  been  bor-  ^" 
rowed  upon  them  by  different  fucceffive  anticipations.  '^^  *Aia  Ji.y 
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Had  money  never  been  raifed  but  by  anticiintio;:.  the  courfc  of 
a  few  years  would  have  liberated  the  public  rcvom;  ,  without  any 
other  attention  of  government  befidcs  that  of  not  overloading  the 
fund  by  charging  it  with   more  debt  than  it  could  pay  within  the 
limited  term,  and  of  not  anticipating  a  Tcconfi  time  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  firft  anticipation.     But  the  greater  part  of  European 
governments  have  been  incapable  of  thofe  attentions.     They  have 
frequently  overloaded  the  fund   even  upon  the  firft  anticipation; 
and  when  this  happ  iied  rot  to  be  the  cafe,  they  have  generally 
taken  care  to  overload  it  by  anticipating  a   fp.ond  and  a  third 
time  before  the  expiration  of  the  firft   anticipation.     The  fund 
becoming  in  this  manner  altogether  infufficient  for  paying  both 
principal  and  intereft  of  the  money  borrowed  upon  it,  it  became 
neceftary  to  charge  it  with  the  intereft  only,  or  a  perpetual  annuity 
equal  to  the  intereft,  and  fuch  unprovident  anticipations  neccffarily 
gave  birth  to  the  more  ruinous   pra(5lice  of  perpetual  funding. 
But  though  this  practice  neceflarily  puts  off  the  liberation  of  the 
public  revenue  from  a  fixed  j^eriod  to  one  fo  indefinite  that  it  is 
not  very  likely  ever  to  arrive ;  yet  as  a  greater  fum  can  in  all  cafes 
be  raifed  by  this  new  praSlice  than  by  the  old  one  of  anticipations, 
the  former,  when  men  have  once  become  familiar  with  it,  has  in 
the  great  exigencies  of  the  ftate  been  univcrfally  preferred  to  the 
latter.     To  relieve  the  prcfent  exigency  is  always  the  objeiSl  which 
principally  intcrefts  thofe  immediately  concerned  in  the  admini- 
ftration  of  public  affairs.     The  future  liberation  of  the  public 
revenue,  they  leave  to  the  care  of  pofterity. 

During  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  the  market  rate  of  intereft 
had  fallen  from  fix  to  five  per  cent,  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
her  reign  five  per  cent,  was  declared  to  be  the  higheft  rate 
which  could  lawfully  be  taken  for  money  borrowed  upon  private 
fccurity.  Soon  after  the  greater  part  of  the  temporary  taxes  of 
Great  Britain  had  been  rendered  perpetual,  and  diftributed  into  tlie 
Aggregate,    South  Sea,  and  General  Funds,  the  creditors  of  the 
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publick,  like  ihofe  of  private  pciibns,  were  induced  to  Accept  of  ^H.'^'*' 
five  per  cent,  lor  the  intereft  of  their  money,  whkh  eccaOohed  a 
favin;  of  one  \^r  cent,  upon  the  capital  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
debts  which  had  been  thus  funded  for  perpetuity,  or  of  one-fixth 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  annuities  which  were  paid  out  of  th6 
three  great  funds  above  mentioned.  This  faving  left  a  ^onfiderable 
furpfus  in  the  produce  of  the  different  taxes  which  had  been  accu- 
mulated into  thofe  funds,  over  and  above  what  was  neceftaiy  for 
paying  the  annuities  which  Were  nbw  charged  upon  tliem,  and  laid 
the  fouTTdation  of  what  has  fined  been  called  the  Sinking  Fund. 
In  tyiy,  tt  amonnlcd  to  3a3,434l.  7s.  •;\d.  In  1717,  thi'ih- 
tertjflr  of  the  greater  part  of  the  public  debts  was  ftill  further  rt- 
dueed  to  fdur  per  cent.j  and  hi  jys3  artd  ty^y,  to  three  and  a 
half  and  thtet  per  cent. ;  which  redttftidn^  fWl  further  aligmdht«d 
thifirtKJngfitnd.  J''" 


'  A  siNKruo  fund,  though  infllituted  for  tlie  payment  of  oM, 
f^aftateiTvtty  much  the  totttr^Stlng  of  net*'  debts.  It  is  a  fub*. 
flffirfry  f'tfhd  jiN^aiys  at  hand  to  bcf  rtiottga^  in  aid  of  artiy  othei- 
dbubt^'foArf,  tjtoh  ^Mch  money  is-  j*-opdfed  t6  be  rdifW  \h  iiti 
cJdgtftify  of  <h^  rtate.  Whether  the  finkihg  futltl  of  Oreat  Britaii 
has  been  ihdre  A'e?i\ifetttly  applied  td  the  on^  or  to  the  other  of  thoft 
two  purpofes,  wiM  fu'fficieritiy  apfiear  by  and  by.  .^^,  .  i 

...  I  '  '  ^  I     .  •      ,  T        . 

JrYY'        ••••.••      ^  •  f    -  ,    f 

"'Besides  thofe  two  methods  of  borrowing,  by  antlcipatiohs  iM 
by  perpetuat"  funding,  there  are  two  other  methods,  which  hotd  i 
fort  of  middle  place  between  them.  Thcfe  are,  tfiat  of  bbi'r6\wft^t 
ujfJdh  annuities  for  tenns  of  years,  and  that  of  bdrrowinj;  u^oh 
annuities  for  lives. 

'  feuklNb  the  reighS  of  king  Wifliam  and  queen  Amie,  large  fUnis 

were  frecjuently  borrowed*  upon  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  -whic^ 
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^^P^   wew  fometirties  longer  and  fom§times  fliorter.     In  169,3  ^  an,  aft 
w?s  paffed  for  borrowing  one  milUon  upon  aagnniuty  pf  fourtfca 
per  cent,  or  of  140,0001.  a  yeai*  for  fixteen  yjcars.     In  i,09;l»  an 
aft  was  paOed  for  borrowing  a  million  upon  annuities  for  lives, 
upon  tejf n)s  which  in  the  prefent  times,  would  appear  very  advan* 
tagepus.    But  t^e  fubfcription  wa,s,not  filled  up.     In  die  fpllowiiig 
year  the  deficiency  w^s  made  good  by  borrowing  upon  annuities  for 
lives  at  fourteen  per  cent,  or  at  little  more  .than  feven  years  ^  ur- 
chafe.     In  1695,  the  perfons  who  had  purchafed  thofe  annuities 
were  allowed  to  exchange  them  for  others  of  ninety-fix  years, 
upon  paying  into  the  Exchequer  fixty-three  pounds^  in  the  hun- 
dred i  that  is,  the  difference  betv/een.  fourteen,  per  cent,  for  life, 
and  fourteen  per  cent,  for  ninety-fix  years,  was  fold  for  fixty-three 
pounds,  or  for  fpur  and  a  half  years  purchase.     Such  was  the  fup- 
pofed  inftability  of  government,   that  even  thefe  terms  procured 
few  purchafers.     In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  money  was  upon, 
different  occafions  borrowed  both  upon  annuities  for  lives,  and.> 
upon  annuities  for  terms  of  thirty-two,  of  eighty-nine,  of  ninety- 
eight,  and  of  ninesty-nine  yjears.    In  1719,.  the  proprietors  of  the 
annuitiES  for  thirJty-t^yo  yeais  were  induced  to  accept  in  lieu  of 
them  South-fea  ftock  to  the  amount  of  eleven  and  a  half  years  pur- 
chalp  of  the.  annuities,  together  vyit^  an  additional  quantity  of  ftocU 
equal  to  the  arrears  which  happeneji  then- tQ  be  due  upon  them. 
In  1720,  the  greater  part  of  the  other  annuities  for  terms  of'years. 
both  long  and  Ihort  were  fubfcribed  into  the  fame  fund.     The  long, 
annuities  at  that  time  amounted  to  666,821!.  8s.  34-d.  a  year. 
On  the  5th  of  January,   1775,  the  remainder  of  them,  Pr  what: 
yfus  not  fubfcribed  at.  that  time,  ampunted  pqIv  tp  136*4 c^l;. 

-   ■    -  -.. *' ' f 
DuRiNXj  the  two  wars  which. begyn  in  1739,  and  in  1755,  little- 
mpney  was  hprrowed  either  uppn  annuitizes  fpr  terms  pf  years,  or 
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lijioit  thofe  for  lives.  An  annuity  for  hinety-dght  of  hinety-nme  C  HA  P. 
y^arb/ hoVvelvei',  i^  worthohearly  as  much  money  as  a  perpetuity, 
19[hd*  fh'dikld  therefore,  one  might  think,  he  a  fund  for  borrdwing 
lieitly  as  much.  But  thofe  who,  in  order  to  make  family  fettle- 
mchts,  and  to  provide  for  remote  futurity,  buy  into  the  public 
ftbcks," Would  not  care  to  purchafe  into  one  of  which  the  value  vvas 
cb'ntinu'ally  dimiiiifliing;  and  fuch  people  make  a  very  confiderable 
proportion  both  of  the  proprietors  and  purchafers  of  ftock.  An 
anriuity  for  a  long  term  of  years  therefore,  though  its  intrinlic 
value  niay  be  very  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  a  perpetual  annuity, 
■wiii  not  find  nearly  the  fame  number  of  purchafers.  The  fub- 
fcribers  to  a  new  loan,  who  mean  generally  to  fell  their  fubfcriptioii 
as  fbon  as  poflible,  prefer  greatly  a  perpetual  annuity  redeemable  by 
parliament,  to  an  irredeemable  annuity  for  a  long  term  of  years 
of  only  equal  amount.  The  value  of  the  former  may  be  fupppfed 
always  the  fame  or  very  nearly  the  fame,  and  it  makes  therefore  a 
more  convenient  transferable  ftock  than  the  latter, .     ;  ,.,„  ...    ,. 

, .;.  .n  '{111 i.,  (ly^jU, 
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INURING  the  two  laft  mentioned  wars,  annuities  either  for  terms 
<)f  years  or  for  lives  were  feldom  granted  but  as  premiums  to  the 
fubfcribers  to  a  new  loan,  over  and  above  the  redeemable  annuity  or 
intereft  upon  the  credit  of  which  the  loan  was  fuppofed  to  be  made. 
They  were  granted,  not  as  the  proper  fund  upon  which  the 
money  was  boffowed  i  but  as  an  additional  encouragement  to  tlje 
lender.         <::)  hvuiir...  ,.u-   ..........  ..:.:.  •  ':'''^:':- 
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*  Annuities  for  fives  have  occafionally  been  granted  in  two 
different  ways  j  either  upon  feparate  lives,  or  upon  lots  of  lives, 
which  in  French  are  calkjd  Tontines,  from  the  name  of  their  in- 
ventor. When  annuities  are  granted  upon  feparate  lives,  the 
death  of  every  individual  annuitant  difburthens  the  public  revenue 
f©  far  «s  it  was  affe6ted  by  his  annuity.  When  annuities  arc 
;Tf>r.  i.  .^  V..,-.  .    ..     -.    -    4A2      .  ,^  granted 
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BOOK  gfftnted  upon  tontines,  the  liberation  of  the  public  revenue  cIo«$ 
not  comiDtence  till  the  death  of  all  the^  annuitants  compi  diended 
m  Qnc  lot,  which  may  fometimes  coniift-of  twenty  or  thii^ty  jpsr*^ 
Ibns,  of  whom  the  furvivois  fucceed  to  the  annuities,  of  all  thofe 
who  die  bfifoie  them  i  thelaft  furvivor  fticcecding  to  the  annui- 
ties of  the  whole  lot.  Upon  the  fame  revenue  more  money  can 
always ^Jeiaifed  by  tontines  than  by-  annuitiea  fw  Separate  lives. 
An  au»uity,  with  a  right  of  furvivorfliip,  is  reaHy  worth  more 
than  an  equal  annuity  for  a  feparate  life,  and  from  the  confidence 
which  every  man  natm'ally  has  in  his  own  good  fortune,  the 
principle  upon  which  is  founded  the  fucceis  oi  all  lotteries,  fitch 
an  annuity  generally  fells  for  fometliing  more  than  it  is  wofrtHw 
In  countries  where  it  is  ufual  for  government  toi  raifc  money  by 
granting  annuities,  tontines  aie  upon  tliis  account  generally  pre- 
ferred to  annuities  for  feparate  lives.  The  expedient  which  will* 
raife  moft  moaey,  is  almofl  always  prefeired  to  that  which  is  likely 
to  bring  about  in  tlie  fpeedieit.  manner  the  liberatioa  of  the  public. 


iievenue. 
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In  France  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  public  debts  con- 
fids  in.  annuities  for  lives  than  in  England.  According  to  a 
memoir  prefented  by  the  parliaiiient  of  BourJeaux  to  the  king 
in  1764,  the  whole  public  debt  of  France  is  elUmated  at  twenty- 
four  hundred  milfions  of  livres ;  of  which  thu  capital  for  which 
annuities  for  lives  had  been  granted,  is  fuppofed  to  amount  to 
three  hundred  millions,  the  eighth-part  of  the  whole  public 
debt.  The  annuities  themfelvcs  are  computed  to  amount  to 
thirty  millions  a  year,  the  fourth  part  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miUions,  the.  fuppofed  intereit  of  that  whole  debt.  Thefe'  efti- 
mations,  1  know,  very  well,  are  not  exai5t,  liut  having  been  pre- 
fented by  fo  very  rcfpsftable  a  body  as  approximations  to  tlve 
truth,  they  may,  I  apprehend,  be  coiifidered  as  fuch.  It  is  not 
the  different  degrees  of  anxiety  iw  tlie  two  governments  of  France 
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and  En^and  for  the  liberation  of  the  public  revenuef*  wipiicli'  oeca*  ^^t^  ^* 
fiont  tbis  I  difference  in  their  refpe^ive  modes  of  boKro wing*  It  ari&«  \ 
altogether  from  the  difierent  views  and  interefts  of  the  lendoy^v  \n 

■  •  '  ■} 

Is  England,  the  feat  of  government  being  in  the  greateft  mcr^ 
pantile  ci^  in  the,  world,  the  merchants  are  ^nerally  the  peop^^ 
vyhPi  advance  money  to  government.  By  advancing  it  they  d<;^ 
not  mean  to  dinunilh,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  increafe  thciv 
mercant^  capitals;  aiid  unlefs  they  expelled  to  iel^  wii.a  iome 
profit  the^r  ihare  in  tht  fubfcription  for  a  new  loaii,  ne^er 

jift^uld  fubfcribe.  But  if  by  advancing  their  money  ♦l^^y  wtce  to 
purch^fe*  inftead  of  perpetual  annuities,  ai>nuities  for  lives  onJy^ 
lyhethcr  their  own  or  thofe  of  other  people,  they  would  no^ 
always  be  fo  likely  to  fell  them  with  a  profit.  Annuities  upon 
their  own  lives  they  would  always  fell  with  lofs  j  becaufe  no  man 
wjil  give,  for  aiv  annuity  upon  the  life  of  anpther,  whofe  age 
ar^d  ftjite  of  health  are  nearly  the  fame  with  liis  own,  the  fame 
price  whicii  be  would  j^vc  for  one  upon  his  own.  An  annuity 
upon  the  life  of  a  third  perfon,  indeed,  is,  no  doubt,  of  equal 
value  to  the  buyer  and  the  feller;  but  its  real  value  begins  to 
diminifh  from  the  moment  it  is  granted,  and  continues  to  do  {q 
more  and  more  as  long  as  it  fubfifts.  It  can  never,  therefore^ 
make  fo  convenient  a  ti^^jsferable  ftock  as  a  perpetual  annuity,  of 
which  the  real  value  may  be  fuppofed  always  tlie  famc^  or  very 
nearly  the  fame.     ,;,,j,j',,,.^;^^,  ,;.;.,.^  o^t<;M^':.i-iVi(  ^h  ^^'Huum 

In  France,  the  kaX  of  government  not  being  in  a  great  mercan-- 
tile  city,  merchants  do  not  make  fo  gre^'t  a  proportion  o/"  the  peo- 
ple who  advance  money  to  govern Pient.     The  people  concerned, 
in  the- finances,  the  farmers  general,  the  receivers  of  the  taxes  which, 
arc  not  in  i^^arra,  the  court  bankers,  &c.  make  Uie  greater  part  of 
thofe  who  advance  thcir.r  oney  in  all  public  exigencies.  Such  people 
aie ,  commonly  men  of  mean  birlh,  but  of  great  wealtii,  and  fre- 
7,  q^ently; 


.■i)f« 
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BOO  K  quently  of  grcJlt  j)ri3e.  THe^  art  tob  proilrf  to  ifiari'y  ffieir  equW, 
«rid  women  of  qnallty  (fifdaiti  "to  maity  them.  They  frequemfy 
refolve,  therefore,  td' live' bachelors,  dud  havUlg  neither  any  fanli- 
lies  of  their  own,  nor  much  regard  for  thofe  of  their  relations, 
wTiom  they  are  not  always  very  fond  of  acknowltdgihg,  they  defire 
only  to  live  in  fplendor  during  their  own  time,  and  are  not  unwil- 
lirtg  that  their  fortune  Ihoiild  end  with  themfelves.  The  nurtiber 
of  rich  people;  befides,  who  are  either  averfe  to  marry,  or  whofe 
condition  of  life  renders  it  either  improper  or  inconvenient  for 
them  to  do  fo,  is  much  greater  in  France  than  in  England.  To 
fuch  people,  who  have  little  or  no  care  for  pofterity,  nothing  can 
"be  more  convenient  than  to  exchange  their  capital  for  a  revenWe^ 
which  is  to  lait  jufl:  as  long  as,  and  no  longer  than,  they  wifli  it 

to  do.'"     ""'"    •   •    •■"••"  -  •      .••«•'•      \    ^-rr/.  ,..J1 

The  ordinary  expence  of  the  greater  part  of  modern  goverh- 
ments  in  time  of  peace  being  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  their  ordi- 
nary revenue,  vv'hen  war  comts  ihey  areladth  unwilling  and  urtable 
to  increafe  their  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  irtcreafe  of  their  ex- 
pence.  They  are  unwilling,  for  fear  of  offending  the  people,  who',' 
tyfo  great  and  fo  fudden  an  increafe  of  taxes,  would  foon  be  dlf- 
gufted  with  the  war  j  and  they  are  unable,  from  not  well  know- 
ing what  taxes  would  be  fufficient  to  produce  the  levenue  wanted. 
The  facility  of  borrowing  delivers  them  from  the  embarraCmeut 
which  this  fear  and  inability  would  otherwife  occafion.  By  means 
of  borrowing  they  arc  enabled,  with  a  very  moderate  increafe  of 
taxes,  to  raife,  from  year  to  year,  money  fufficient  for  carrying  on 
the  war,  and  by  the  praflice  of  perpetual  funding  they  arc  enabled, 
with  the  fmalleft  pofilble  increcvfe  of  taxes,  to  raife  annually  the 
largeft  polTible  fum  of  money.  In  great  empires  the  people  who 
live  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  provinces  remote  from  the  fcene  of 
aftion,  feel,  many  of  them,  fcarce  any  iuconvcniency  from  the 
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war ji,. but  enjoy,  at  theii:  eafe,  the  aamfement  of  reading  in  the  ^^,^^'* 
Liew^xpapers  the;  exploits  of  their  own  fleets  and  armies.  To  tlirm 
this  aniufement  coinpenfates  the  fmall  difference  between  the  taxes. 
wliic|);  they  pay  on  account  of  the  war,  and  thofe  which  they  had 
beePf,  accuftonicd  to.  pay  in  time  of  peace.  They  are  commonly 
di^ti^fied  with  the  return  of  peace,  which,  puts  an  end  to  their 
amufement,  and. to  a  thonfaud  vifionary  hopes  of  conqueft,  and 
n^|oj;)al._glory^  frojai  a  lf>i)ger  continuance  of  the  wear. 

.1  •     .  *       r  '  r»  • »  .    •  ^ 

'lilt       '  "'    '!*     ''       '      '"',"'    '•,'''"'■'■'.'      <l    ■  •■  I  i    'f        .  •.  ,       )-     •111*  "'  ■' "      ■■'•       '.      '--. 

The  return  of  peace,,  indeed,  feldom  relieves  the^  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  taxes  impofed  during  the  war.  Thefe  are  mort- 
gaged for  the  intereft  of  the  debt  contracted  in  order  to  carry  it  on. 
If,  oyer  and  above  paying  the  intereft  of  this  debt,  and  defraying 
the  ordinary  expence  of  government,  the  old  revenue,  togethen; 
with  the  new  taxes,  produce  fome  furplus  revenue,  it  may  perhaps 
be  converted  into  a  finking  fund  for  paying  off  the  debt.  But,  in 
the  firft  place,  this  finking  fund,  even  fuppofing  it  fliould  be 
applied  to  no  other  puifpoiie,  is  generally  altogether  inadequate  for. 
p:^ying,  in  the  courfe  of  any  peiiod  during  wliich  it  can  reafonably, 
be  expedled  that  peace  fhculd  continue,  the  whole  debt  contrafted 
during  the  war ;  and,  in  the  fecond  place,  this,  fund  is  almoft  always 

'  ThC  new  taxes  were  impofed  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  paying  the 
intereft  of  the  money,  borrowed  upon  them.  If  they  produce  more,. 
it  is  generally  fomething  which  was  neither  intended  nor  expefted, 
and  is  therefore  feldom  very  confiderable.  Sinking  funds  liave  gene- 
rally arifen,  not  fo  much  from  any  furplas  of  the  taxes  which  was 
over  and  above  what  was  neceffary  for  paying  the  intereft  or  an- 
nuity originally  charged  upon  them,  as  from  a  fubfequent  reduc- 
tion of  that  intereft.  That  of  Holland  in  1655,  and  that  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  ftate  in  1685,  were  both  formed  in  this  manner.  Hence 

the  ufual  infufficiency  of  fuch  funds. 

During 
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'DthiiKO  ^e  trtoft  'pirifdrj^d  fjfeact^i  Vartbiis  fevcrtt*'6tcttrwlndi 
tequlrt  an  extraordiiwry  elltptence,  and  goveftiiitcntfirtdi  It  always 
•more  convenient  to  defray  this  expence  by  mlftpplying  tfM  fittking 
fund  than  by  impofing  a  new  tax.  Evtitf  new  tat  t$  iltithediately 
ffeh  mope  or  left  by  the  people.  It  oecafldns  always  'ftlrtilfi' thur- 
mur,  and  meets  with  fome  oppofitiort.  The-  mdirc  t«tes  itiay  havd 
been  multiplied,  the  higher  they  may  have  been  railed  apoA  every 
diiferent  fubj^efit  of  taxation ;  the  more  bttdly  the  people  cdmplam 
of  every  new  tax,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  too  either  to  find 
out  new  {ubjefts  of  taxatioix,  of  to  raift  mufch  higher  th6  t^xes 
already  impofed  upon  the  old.  A  nvbmeilitary  fufpeiVfton  6t  the 
paymem  of  debt  is  not  immediattly  fel^  by  the  people,  and  occa* 
irons  neither  murmur  nor  complairtt.  1*0  borrow  of  the  flnftiftg 
fund  lis  al^^ays  an  obvious  andeafy  etpe^efvt  fot  getting  otit  of  the 
pitfent  difficulty.  The  more- the  public  ddbts  may  KaVi  beeftl  aCcU- 
muFated,  the  more  necelfery- it  may  have  bCcttiiie  to  ftudy  f6  riSduetf 
them,  the  more  dangerous,  the  more  ruinous  it  may  be  to>  mifappty 
amy  part  of  the  finking  fii«d;  the^  ttfs^  Bl^ly  is  thtf  publte  debt  to- 
be  reduced  to  any  confiderabte  degree,,  tltemsre  likely,  thtrmbr* 
•certain  ly  is  the  finking  fund  to  be  mifapplied  towards  defraying'  srtl  the 
extradr^ary  expences  which  occur  in  time  of  peace.  When  a  ffatioti 
is  already  overburdened  with  taxes,  nothing  but  the  nec6ffitie$'of  tL' 
new  war,  nothing  but  either. the. anujnofity  of  national  vengeance, 
■or  the  anxiety  for  national  fecurity,  carr  induce  the  people  to  iub- 
mit,.  with  toletable  patience*  to  a  new  tax.  Hence  the  ufual  niif^ 
appncation  of  the  finking  fundi 

'-.^  .'  .    .  ■  J    vli  ..Itji 

■      '-:'  ....  .  ..      .:!     ,._ 

In  Great  Britain,  from  the  time  that  we  had  ficfl  recourie  to  the 
ruinous  expedient  of  perpetual  funding,  the.  reduction  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  \n  time  of  peace,  has  never  borne  any  proportion  to  its 
accumulation  in  time  of  war.  It  was  in  the  war  which  Began. in 
i68S,  and  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick  in.  1697,.  that 
the  toundation  of  the  prcfent  ::noimous  debt  of  Great  Britain  was 
firft  kid. 

Qn 
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On  the  jift  of  Decemberr  1697,  the  public  debts  of  Great  Bri-  C  HA  P. 
tain,  funded  and  unfunded,  amounted  to  21,515,742!.  13s.  S|d. 
A  great  part  «f  thofe  debts  had  been  contracted  upon  (hort  anti- 
cipations, and  fome  part  upon  annuities  for  lives;,  fo  that  before  the 
31ft  of  December,  1701,  in  lefs  than  four  years,  there  had  partly 
been  paid  off,  and  partly  reverted  to  the  public,  the  fum  of 
5,121,041  L  12  s.  o|d.i  a  greater  reduction  of  the  public  debt  than 
has  ever  fince  been  brought  about  in  fo  fliort  a  period  of  time.  The 
remaining  debt,  therefore,  amountedonly  to  16,394,7011.  is.  yi^d. 

In  the  war  which  began  in  1702,  and  which  was  concluded  by^ 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  public  debts  were  ilill  more  accumu- 
lated. On  the  3 lit  of  December,  1714,  riiey  amounted  to 
53,681,076!.  5  s.  6^^  A.  The  fubfcriptionr  into  the-  South  Sea 
fund  of  the  long  and  fliort  annuities  increafed  the  capital  of  tlie 
public  debts,  fo  that  on  the  31ft  of  December^  1722,  it  amounted 
to  55,282,9781.  I  s.  3|d.  The  redu£Hon  of  the  debt  began  in 
1723,  and  went  on  fo  flowly  that,  on  the  31ft  of  December,  1739, 
during  feventeen  years  of  profound  peace,  the  whole  fum  paid  off 
was  no  more  than  8,328,354!.  17  s.  iiTiyd.  the  capital  of  th«. 
public  debt  at  that  time  amounting  to  46,954,623 1.  3  s.  4^*^d. 

The  Spanifh  war,  which  began  in  1739*  and  the  French  war 
which  foon  followed  it,  occafioned  a  further  encreafe  of  the  debt, 
which,  on  the  31ft  of  Decembei-,  1748,  after  the  war  had  been 
concluded  by  ihe  treaty  of  Aix.  la  Chapelle,  amounted  to 
78,293,313!.  IS.  io|d.  Tht  moft  profound  peace  of  feventeen 
years  continuance  had  taken  no  more  than  8,328,354!.  17s.  ii-r^d. 
from  it.  A  war  of  lefs  than  nine  years  continuance  added. 
31,338,6891.  18 8.  6;d.  to  it*. 

During   the  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Pelham,  the  intereft  of  tlie 

public  debt  was  reduced,  or  at  ieafl  meafures.were  tal(en  for  r«duce- 

VoL.  II.  4B  '  V  *^. -;         ',    ing; 

,i^m  •  See  James  Poftlcthwaite's  hiftory  of  the  jublic  revenue, 
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B  oo  K  Jng  it,  from  four  to  three  per  cent. ;  the  'fintting  Rmd  was  incrcafeil^ 
and  fome  part  of  the  public  debt  was  paid  off.  fn  1755*  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  the  funded  debv  of  Creat  Britain 
amounted  to  72,289,673 1.  On  the  5th  of  January,  1763,  at  the 
conclufion  of  the  peace,  the  funded  debt  amount^.i  to  122,60^,336!. 
8  s.  2^d.  The  unfunded  debt  has  been  ftaleJ  at  13,927,589!. 
2  s.  2d.  But  the  expence  oecafioned  by  the  war  did  not  end  with 
the  conclufion  of  the  peace;  fo  that  though  on  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary, J  764,  the  funded  debt  was  increafed  (partly  by  a  new  loan, 
and  partly  by  funding  a  part  of  the  unfunded  debt)  to  1 29,586,789 1. 
10  s.  14  d.  there  ftill  remained  (according  to  the  very  well  informed 
author  of  the  Confideraticns  on  the  trade  and  finances  of  Great 
Britain)  an  unfunded  I'cbt,  which  was  brought  to  account  in 
that  and  the  following  year,  of  9,975,017!.  I2£.  2^1  d.  In 
J  764,  therefore,  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain,  funded  and 
unfunded  together,  amounted,  according  to  this  author,  to 
139,561,8071.  2S.  4d.  The  annuities  for  lives  too,  which 
had  been  granted  as  premiums  to  the  fubforibers  to  the  new 
loans  in  1757,  eftimated  at  fourteen  years  purchafe,  were  valued 
at  472,500 1.  {  and  the  annuities  for  long  terms  of  years,  granted 
as  premiums  likewife,  in  1761  and  1762,  eftiraated  at  27^.  years 
purchafe,  were  valued  at  6,826,875  ^'  luring  a  peace  of  about 
feven  years  continuance,  the  prudent  and  tnily  patriot  adminiilra*- 
tion  of  Mr.  Pelham,  was  not  aWe  to  pay  off  an  old  debt  of 
fix  millions.  During  a  war  of  nearly  the  fame  continuance, 
a  new  debt  of  more  than  feventy»five  miUions  was  contrafted.  v"; 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1775,  the  funded  debt  of  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  124,996,086!.  is.  6^d.  The  unfunded, 
exclufive  of  a  large  civil  lift  debt,  to  4,150,236!.  3s.  11  Id. 
Both  together,  to  129,146,322!.  5  s.  6d.  According  to  this 
account  the  whole  debt  paid  off  during  deven  years  profound 
peace  "jnounted  only  to  io>4i 5,474!.  16  s.  9|d.  Even  this 
•  !.    •  "  imall 
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fmall  i*edu£Won  of  debt,  however,  has  not  been  all  made  from 
the  favings  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  ftate.  Several 
extraileous  fums,  altogether  independant  of  that  ordinary  revenue, 
have  contributed  towards  it.  Among  thefe  we  may  reckon  an 
additional  (hilling  in  the  pound  land  tax  for  three  years  j 
the  two  millions  received  from  the  Eaft  India  company,  as 
indemnification  for  their  territorial  acquifittons;  and  the  one 
hundred  and  ten  thoufand  pounds  received  from  the  bank  for 
the  renewal  of  their  charter.  To  thefe  muft  be  added  feveral 
other  fums  which,  as  they  arofe  out  of  the  late  war,  ought  perhaps 
to  be  confidcred  as  dedudlions  from  the  expcnces  of  it.  The  prin*. 
cipal  are,  ..... 


rl\. 


I.       s.    d. 


i  The  produce  of  French  prizes  -  '•'■■  690J449  1 8 

.  Compofition  for  French  prifoners  —  670,000     o 

What  has  been  received  from  the  (ale  oflthe  ceded)        '  ''  ■' '  ' 

iflands         :   J  95»5oo    o 


9 
o 


■  ■0!t?n^: 


Total,  1,455,949  18    9 


:-!H^:'  i 
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If  we  add  to  this  fum  the  balance  of  the  earl  of  Chatham's  and 
Mr.  Calcraft's  accounts,  and  other  army  favings  of  the  fame  kind, 
together  with  what  has  been  received  from  the  bank,  the  Eaft 
India  company,  and  the  additional  fliilling  in  the  pound,  land 
taxi  the  whole  muft  be  a  good  deal  more  than  five  millions.  The 
debt,  therefore,  which  fince  the  peace  has  been  paid  out  of  the 
favings  from  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  ftate,  has  not,  one  year 
with  another,  amounted  to  half  a  million  a  year.  The  finking 
fund  has,  no  doubt,  been  confiderably  augmented  fince  the  peace, 
by  the  debt  which  has  been  paid  off,  by  the  reduftion  of  the 
redeemable  four  per  cents,  to  three  per  cents,  and  by  the  annuities 
for  lives  which  have  fallen  in,  and,   if  peace  was  to  continue, 

4  B  2  amillioJi 
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3  o^O  K    a  million  perhaps  might  now  be  annually  fpared  out  of  it  >  -vaidt 

the  dii'cliaige  of   the  debt.    Another  million,   accordingly,    Was 

paid  in  the  courfe  of  laft  year}  but,  at  the  fame  time,  a  lai^^Q 

civil  lid  debt  was  left  unpaid,   and  wc  nt.    now  involved  in  a 

'^  new  war  which,  in  its  progrefs,  may  prove  as  expeniive  as  any 

/of  bur  fortner  wars.    The  new  debt  which  will  probably  be  con- 

''''fradiietl  before  the  end  of  the  next  campaign,  may  peiil6[^s  be  nearly 

''  equal  to  all  the  old  debt  which  hai  been  paid  off  from  the  favingy 

out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  ftate.     It  would  be  altogether 

chimerical,    therefore,    to    expeft  that  the  public    debt  ihould 

fver,^.  completely  difcharged  by  any  favings  which  ar6  likely 

to  be  made   from    that   ordinary    revenue   as  it  ftands  at  pro 


n. 


;t.»l!  ,(!; 
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The  public  funds  of  the  different  indebted  nations  of  Europe, 
■^  particularly  thofe  of  England,  have  by  one  author  been  r^pre- 
iented  as  the  accumulation  of  a  great  capital  fupcr-added  to  die- 
other  capital  of  the  country,  by  means  of  which  its  trade  is  ex- 
tended, its  manufactures  multiplied,  and  its  lands  cultivated  and 
jimpioved.,much  beyond  what  they  could  have  been  by  means  of 
^  thst  ether  capital  only.    He  Axxs  not  confider  that  the  capital 
wldch  the  firft  creditors  o£  the  pubUc  advanced  to  government, 
,wao>  from  the  moment  in  which  they  advanced  it,  a  certain  por- 
tion, of  the  annual  jproduce  turned  away  from  ferving  in   the 
,  fi^nc^ion  oi  a  capital,'  to  &rve  in  that  of  a  revenue j  frbm  main- 
.  lining  pirodu£tive  ilabourers  to  maintain  unprodu6live  ones,  and. 
.   to  be  ipent  and  wafted,  generally  in  the  courie  of  the  year,  withbut 
.even  the  hope. of  any  future  rcproduflion.     In  return  for  the 
,,  .^capital  which  the;,;  adv^nped  they  ol)tained,  indeed,  an  annuity  in 
the  public  funds  in.  moil:  cafes  ol  more  than  equal  value.    This 
annuity,    no  doubt,  replaced  to  them  their  capital,  and  enabled 
.,    them  to  carry  on  their  trade  and  bufmefs  to  the  f^me  or  perhaps, 
to  a  ereater  extent  than  before;  that  \s,  they  were  enabled  either 

.»W:-^«»   .■   .  .,  -.  u?;:..:.;^.  .,.;-; /liK-L.'';   ;-i  ]     ,%  H  .  ^j«  ./#^:.  i.^Wi  '  ^ 
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tx>  boirow  of  other  people  a  new  capital  upon  the  credit  of  thii  ^  ^  A  P. 
annuity,  or  by  felling  it  to  get  from  other  people  a  new  capital 
of  theii  own*  equal  or  fuperior  to  that  which  tbey  had  advanced 
to  government.  Thii  new  capital,  however,  which  they  in  this 
roannei'  either  bought  or  borrowed  of  other  people,  mufl;  have 
exifted  in  the  countiy  before,  and  muft  have  been  employed,  as 
all  capitals  are,  in  maintaining  productive  labour.  When  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  had  advanced  their  money  >  '  vv  xrn- 
raent,  th  t  was  in  fomo  refpeds  a  nevrcapit'    r-    Ji'fr.,   it 

was  n  ^untry;  but  was  only  a  capital  wttbdrav...  from 

certain  e I  ^  in  order  to  be  turned  towards  others.     Though 

it  replaceu  lu  iiitai  what  they  had  advanced  to  govermnent,  it 
(tid  not  rq>lace  it  to  the  country.  Had  they  not  advanced  this 
capital  to  government,  tliere  wouU  have  been  in  the  coumry  two 
capitals,  two  portions  of  the  axmual  produce^  in&ead  of  one,  em- 
ployed in  maintaining  produftive  labour.  'j::fn  w-.?  ,^"tj*if,>i  - 
•■•M8^ '•*?.-*-*  ri'^9'  'w^n  ;tnJt!^'5iM-:41iit' vj-vC«^  «{'    : 

When  for  defra^mg  the  experrce  of  govcimnent  a  retenue  is 
rxAd  within  the  year  from  the  produce  of  free  or  unmortgaged 
taxes,  8  certain  portion  of  the  revenue  of  private  people  is  only 
tiiEned  away  lirom  maintaining  one  fpecieaof  unproda£lirclabour# 
towards  maintaining  another.  Some  part  of  what  they  pay  ia 
thofe  taxes  mi^t  na  doubt  have  been  accumulated  into  capital,  and 
conicquently  employed  in  maintaining  prodo^ve  labour  ;^  but  the 
greater  pail  would  probably  have;  been  fpent  and  con&qnently  em- 
ployed m  maintaixking  unprodufkive  labour..  The  public  expcncc 
however,  when  defrayed  in  this  manner,  no  doubt  hinderamoi'e  or 
lef»  the  further  accumnhition  of  new  capital  $  but  it  does  not  ne- 
cdianly  oceafisit  Ibc  deftrvtbtion  of  any  actually  exifting  capital. 

;;n  .  WttfiM  the  pub^ck  expence  i»  defrayed  by  funding,  it  i»  defrayed 
by  the  awtaal  dcftcu^lioa  of  fome  capital  which  lud  before  exidtu. 
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B'O^OR  in  the  country;./ by  the  pepverfion  0f  i«>a»e  ptfition  of  the  aiVf^uaJ 
prO^luce'which  had  (before  been  defined' for  the  maihtenance  ^of' 
]»rodu£live  labour,  towards  that  of- tinpradu^ive  labour.* ^  Afl(  in' 
this  cafe,   however,'  the  taxes  are  lighter)  than  they  wouid  hive'' 
been,  had  a  revenue  fufficient  for  defraying  thbrame  expence  been- 
raifed  withni  the  year;  the  private  reveiiue  of  ihdividuals  is  lidcef'^' 
farily  lefs  burthened,  and  confequently  their  ability  to  lave  and  "iaUidti^^ 
mulate  fome  part  of  that  revenue  into  capital  is  a  good  deal  lejfs 
imp^ed^     If  the  method  of  funding  deftroys  morefold  capital/  it' 
att  the  fame  time  hinders  lefs  the  accumulation  or  acquifition  fof' 
new  capital,  than  that  of  defraying  the  public  expence  by  a  revenue 
raifed  within  Ae  yeftr.     Under  the  fyftem  of  funding,  the  frugality 
and  induftry  of  private  people  can  more  eafily  repair  tlie  breaches 
which  the  wafte  and  extravagance  of  government  may  OQpsfionally: 
make  in  the  geiifjral.capital  of  the  fociety.  'o^jcjq  ritiw 

It  Is  only  during  ^the  continuance  of  war,  however,  that  the 
^ftem  of  funding  has  this  advantage  over  the  other  fyftem.  Wa:« 
the  expence  of  war  to  be  defrayed  always  by  a  revenue  railed 
within  the  year,  the  taxes  from  which  that  extraordinary  revenue 
-was  drawn  would  laft  no  longer  than  the  war.  The  ability  of 
pcivate  people  to  accumulate,  though  lefs  during  the  war,  would 
have  been  greater  during  the  peace  than  under  tl^e  fyftem  h(^ 
fjBuding.  War  ^would  notjueceflarily  have  occafioned  thede^w;-: 
tion  of  any  ^  old.  capitals^ .  and  peace  would  have  occafipned  the, 
accumulation  of  many,  more  new.  Wars  would  tin  general  te 
more  fpeedily  concluded,  and  leis  wantonly  undertaken.  The  peo-: 
p)e  filing*  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  ccmptet^ 
burden  qf  it^  would  loon  grow  weary  of  it,  and  government,, ^i|f 
order  to  humour  them,  would  not  be  under  the  neceflity  of  carry-r 
ing  it  on  longer  than  it  was  n^ellary  to  do  fo.  The  forefight  ofi 
t^  hea\7  and  unavoidable  burdens  of  war  would  hinder  thf;: 
ati&dX  .  People 
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people  from  wantoidy  caWiwg. for  it  when  there  was  no  real  or  GHAP. 
foli(t  intcreil  to  fight  foi^  ^  f  he  feafons  daring  which  die  ability 
of  private  people  to  accuipulate  was  fomewhat  impaired,  would 
occui"  more  rarely,  and  be  of  (horter  continuance.  Thofe,  on  the 
(;ontraryt»,  ^ing  which  tliat- ability  was  in  the  higheft  vigour^, 
would  be  of  much  longer  duration  than  they  can  well  be  under  th& 
fjrjfltem  of  funding.  .      '.u/il.t^jlyiUiU 

-^;^i,^ipf}ljj  ^c^^,-: •  -  '.  ■     .....  .Jljfi^.-j'atuol.aiiJujxx 

.l'W-H£N  fundings  belides,  has  made  a  certain,  progr^,  themul? 
dplicatton  of  taxes  which  it  brings  along  with  it  fometimes  im-t^ 
pail's  as  much  the  ability  of  private  people  to  accumulate  even  in- 
time  Qf  peace,  as  the  other  fyftsm  would  in  time  of  war.  The 
ge«ice<  revenue  of  Great  Britain  amounts  at  prefent  to  more  than 
tenonilUona  a  year.  If  free  and  unmortgaged,  it  might  be  fufficient, 
with  proper  management  and  without  contra£ting  a  (hilling  of 
new.  debt,  to  carry  on  the  mofb  vigorous  war^  The  private  revenue 
<tf.,the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  is  at  prefent  as  much  encum* 
bered  in  time  of  pea(le>.  their  ability  to  accumuUteiis  as  mucli.> 
impaired.as;  it  would  have  been  in  the  time  of  the  moft  expenfive 
vac».  bad^  the. gernicious  fyilem  of  funding  never  he'^n  adopted^ ,.  .. 

;^  In  the  payment  of  the  intereft'of  the  pubKc  debt,  it  has  beem 
(ittd,v  it  is  the  right  hand  whieh  pays  the  left.  The  money  does 
not  go  out  of  the  countfy.  It  is  only  a  part  of  the  revenue  erf 
one  fet  of  the  inhabitants  which. iis  transferred  to  another >^  and 
the  nation  is  not  a  farthing  the  poorer.  This  apology  is  founded 
altA^titer  in  the  fophiftry  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  and  after  the 
long, examination  which  I  have  already  bellowed  upon  that  fyftem* 
it  may  perhaps  be  unneceflary  to  fay  any  thing  further  about  it.  It 
Aippofes,  beiides,  that  the  whole  public  debt  is  owing  t6  the  inh»- 
Utants  of  the  country,  which  happens  not  to  be  true  j  the  Dutch, 
MweU  as  feveral  other  foreign  nations,  having  a  very  confiderabk 
A4i:fi  iharc- 


^       '^'^  THE    kA^trli^'ASS    CAUSES    bp"'^'^ 

B  op  K  jfhare  in  om*  public  funds.     But  though  the  wftolc  debt  were  o^nafj^ 


to  the  inhatntants  of  the 
be  lefs  pernicious. 
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it  would  not  .upon  that  account    '"'^ 

Land  and  capital  (lock  are  the  two  original  (burcei  of  sSfre-'  ^  ^j 
venue  both  private  and  public.    Capital  ftock  pays  the  wages  "of '  ^* 
produ£tive  labour*  whether  employed  in  agriculture,  manufa^reJi«     "  *^'- 
or  commerce.     The  management  of  thofe  two  original  fources  of  V 
revenue  belongs  to  two  different  fetts  of  people;  the  proprietors 
of  land;  and  the  cwnert  or  employei-s  of  capital  (lock,    --fif^.- 

The  V<^I*rttt«f%f  land  is  Interefted  for  the  fake  of  his  owii  -ai^I 
revenue  t6  keep  his  eftate  in  as  good  condition  as  he  can,  by  bdHid*  ^  > 
ing  and  rcptiffing  his  tdiailts  hoafes,  by  making  aad  maintaJnltig  ^^ 
the  neeeflTary  dMitis  and  endofures,  and  aH  thofe  other  expenih^  ^M&<q 
improvements  which  it  properiy  betengs  to  the  landlord  to  mak^  -  ot 
and  maintain.  But'  by  different  land-'^xes'  the  reverrae  of  kht  ft 
landlord^  may  be  lb  mudi  dirninifhed  j  and'  by  different  duties  tipon  yo 
the  netdfarics  attd  convenicncies  of  fife,  that  dinrinifhed  revenue  t  sitji? 
may  be  rehdercd  of  fb  little  i-esd  <ralue,  that  he  may  firtd  himfyf  ifMf3?| 
altogether  unable  to  make  or  maintain  thofe  expenfive  improve- 
ment*. When  the  kndk>rd,  however,  ceafet  to  do  1^8  pAtt,  it  is 
altogether  impoffible  that  the  tenant  fiidv^d  cotltinile  to  dokW. 
As  the  difbtfs  of  tlie  landtord  iiKreaTesk  ^  agrictiltwe  of  <h^ 
courtfry  mnft  neceliarily  decline.  'ii  '^--o 
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Wrbn  by  dilferent  taxes  upon  the  ntds^Hk^va  sn^  donWifiaifefeii 
«f  life,  ^  owners  and  employers  of  cap&tat  flock  find,  that  vidMt^ 
«ver  revenue  they  derive  from  it,  will  not,  m  a  partici^r  ootmtr^^ 
-purcha^  the  ium  qfuantity  of  thofe  nee^larieS  aifid  coUvcMfdncfes,  .^j 
which?  an  equsd  f evcmie  would  in  almoft  any  «<Adr;  they  WflfMbtu/i^i^ 
^i^xrfeito  remove  to  fbme  ether.  And  when,  in  ofder  totaifethdb  >  '* 

.   -...,. ^  ,•    taxes, 
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V, (#xe8,  i^t or  tHe g.i^ler |»ait  of  OMrchautf  aiid  manufafturm,  that  C hap. 
;^  «!,,  all  or  the  0«Ater  p^t  pf  tU^  qmployeri  of  great  capitals,  come 
I  to  b^  coQi^nu^ly  expofe4  tq  the  aortifyii^  and  vexatious  vifits  of 
y  thq^xgi^^riirsi  ibjis  difpoiitton  to  c^move  willfoon  be  changed 
.  .iMo  an.  U&jful.  xWiVitH    Thtt  indufti^  of  the  country  will  nqcei^ 

Y  finiy  lall  i^h  the  removal.of  the  capital  which  fiipported  it»  atnl 
i;(hf  fuinof  tnkl^  and  manufa^ures  will  follow  the  dedenfion  of 

,., , ,  To  transfer  from  the  owners  of  thofe  two  great  fources  of  revc- 

.  nuei  land  and  capital  ftock,  from  the  perfons  immediately  interefied 

in  the  good  condition  of  every  particular  portion  of  land,  and  in 

the  good  management  of  every  particular  portion  of  capital  fl;ock« 

to  another  iett  of  perlbns,  (the  creditors  of  the  public*  who  have  no 

'filch  particular  intereft)  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  arifing 
from  either,  muft,  in  the  long-run,  occafion  both  the  neglefl;  of 
land,  and  th^  wafte  or  removal  of  capital  ttock,    A  creditor  of  the 

.  tuhfic  has  no  doubt  a  general  intereft  in  the  profperity  of  the  al^- 

V  Culture,  manufaftures,  and  commerce  of  the  country;  and  con- 
.  jfequently  in  the  good  condition  of  its  lands,  and  in  the  good  ma- 

,  nag^ment  of  its  capital  ftock.  Should  there  be  any  general  failure 
V.  pr  decl^hfion  in  any  of  the(e  things,  the  produce  of  the  difierent 
«^  taxes  mighjt;  no  longjer  be  fufficient  to  pay  him  the  annuity  or  in- 
^^tereft  which  is  due  to  him.  But  a  creditor  of  the  pulilic,  con- 
L  fidered  merely  as  fuch,  has  no  intereft  in  the  good  condition  of 
^  any  |>articular  portion  of  land,  or  in  the  good  management  of  i^ny 

^  particular  portion  of  capital  ftodc.    As  a  creditor  of  the  public 

he  has  no  knowledge  of  any  fuch  particular  portion.    He  has  no 

^.'ihfpe£Hon  of  it.    He  can  have  no  care  about  it.    Its  ruin  may 

.   in  moft  cafes  be  unknovm  to  him,  and  cannot  directly  afieft  him. 

\\'^  .  :...•■  :\  ■  ' 

2,     T%%  pra£lice  qI  funduig  has  gradually  enfeebled  every  ftatc 

which  has  adopted  it.  The  Italian  republics  Teem  to  have  begim  it. 
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BOOK  Gwoa  ^iid  Vcmcc,  the  only  two  ^mi|irtm|^  wHicKei^  ptvten^ 
•^  an  indicpendent  exiftence,  have  both  been  enfeebled  by  jt/    Spairi;^ 

ieems  to  have  learned  the  pra6tice  from  the  Italian  republic^,, ftn(i 
(its  taxes  being  probably  lefs  judicious  than  theirs)  k  hast  in  pro^ 
portion  to  its  natural  ftrength,  been  ftill  mere  enfeebled.  The^ 
debts  b^  Spain  are  of  very  old  (landing.  It  was  cteeply  in  ^ddbt  be^ 
fore  t^e  end  of  the  fixteeAth  ccntury»  about- a  htmdred' years' 
before  England  owed  a  (hilling.  France,  notwithftandiil%  aU^^ 
natural  refources,  languiflies  under  an  oppreflive  Ipad.of  the  C^^ie: 
kindi  Tlie  rebubfic  of  the  United  Provinces  is  as  n^iich'  enfeebled 
ty  .its  debts  as  either  Genoa  or  Venice.  Is  it  lively  that  in  G^reat. 
Britain  alone  a  pra£lice-,  which  has  brought  either  weakne(^  or  de? 
fplatlon  into  ev^ry  other,  country,  (hould  prove  altogether  ihqq-, 

,  The  (ydem  of  taxation  eftablilhcd  m  thofe  di(ierentxountn»ji, 
it.  may  be  faid,  is  inferior  to  that  of  England.  I  believe  it  is  Co, 
But  it  ought  to  be  rei^iembered,  that  when  the  wifeftgovemmjcnti 
has  exluiuded  all  the  proper  fubjects  of  taxation,  it  mu(i/.|h  caW 
of  urgent  ncceflity,.  have  recour(e  to  improper  ones,  '*f  he  wife 
ispub^c  of  Holland  has  upon  fome.occadobs  been  obliged  to  have 
recourfe.  to  taxes  as  inconvenient  as  .the  greater  part  of  thole  o^ 
Spam.  Another  war  begun  before  any  condderable  liberation  of 
the  publick.  rpvepue,  had  been  brought  about, , and  |g;rowingm  ifs 
progrefs^  expenlive  as  thela(t  war,,niay^  from  irrdift^bie  nece(i)ty. 
render  the  Britifh.fyftem  of  .taxation  a^  opprefllye  as.  that,  of  Holr 
land,  or  even  as  that  of  ,Sp?iiu.  To  the  honour  of  our  brefenl 
fyllen^  of  taxatian,,indeed,,it  has  hitherto  given  fo  U^tl^embar- 
ralTment  to  induftry^  that,  during  the  CQurfe  even  pf  the  mo(l  ex~ 
pcnfive  wars,,  the  frugality  and  good  conduct  of  individuals  feems  to 
have  been  able,  by  faving.  and  accumulgtiqn,,  to  repair  all, .the 
breikches  which  the  walte  and  extra\^agance  of  governnflent.  had 

made. 
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made  in  the  general  capital  of  the  fociety.  At  the  conclvifion  of  C  ^  A  P, 
the  late  war,  the  moft  expenfive  that  Creat  Britain  ever  waged* 
her  agriculture  was  as  flourilhing,  her  manufaflurers  as  numerous 
and  as  fully  employed,  and  her  commerce  as  extenfive,  as  they  had 
aver  been  before.  The  capita),  therefore,  which^  fuppprted  all 
thofc  different  branches  of  induftry,  muft  have  been  equal  to  what 
it  had.  ever  been  before.  Since  the  peaccj  agriculture  has  been  ftill  '■ 
further  improved»  the  rents  of  houfes  have  rifen  in  every  town  and 
village  of  the  country,  a  {nroof  of  the  increafing  wealth  and  reve> 
nue  of  the  people ;  and>  the  annual  amount  of  the  greater  parf  of 
the  old  taxes,  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  excifc  and  cuftoms 
in  particular,  baa  been  continually  increafing,  an  equally  clear 
proof  of  an  increafing  confumption,  and  confequently  of  an  in-p 
creafing  produce,,  which  could  alone  fupport  that  confumption. 
Great  Britain  ieems  to  hipport  with  eafe,  a  burden  which,  half  a 
century  f^^.  nobody  believed  her  capable  of  fupporting.  Let  us 
not,  however,  xxpon  this  account  raflily  conclude  that  ihe  is  capa- 
Ue  of  fupporting  any  burden ;  nor  even  be  too  confident  that  fhe 
could  fupport,  without  great  diftrefe,  a  burden  a  little  greater  than 
what  has  already  been  laid  upon  her.        ^  ^^^  ^-„  .   ,  co)  ^>r.  r. 

When  national  debts  have  once  been  accumulated  to  a  certain 
degree,  there  is  fcarce,  I  believe,  a fingle inftance  of  thnr  having, 
been  furly  and  completely  pud.  The  liberaticm  of  the  public 
revenue,  if  it  has  ever  been  brought  about  at  all,  has  always  beeii< 
brought  about  by  a  bankruptcy}  fometimes  by  an  avowed  one,, 
but  always  b]|t  a  real4>ne,  though  freqi^ntly  by  a  pretended  pay<r 
aent».  sb  h>4>- 


.bahmi^for  arfT 


ft\    }v\rittif\tei^  '  fill'',     i-f 


JiTttE  raifing  of  the  denomination  (^  the  coin  has  been  the  mo((; 
vScaX  expedient  by  which  a  real  public  bankruptcy  has  been  difV 
g|iiifed  under,  the  appearance  of  a  pretended  payment.  If  a  futpisnce*. 
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#OJ)K  fdf  ex^b^le,  (hbuld  either  1)y  a6t' of  parKament  or  royal  proch^ 
fliation  be  raifed  to  the  dcfiominatiotl  of  A  fliilling,  and  twenty  fi;x-» 
fences  to  that  of  a  pound  fterling;  the  perTon  who  imder  the  old 
<lenoniiriation  had  borrowed  twenty  fhillihgs,  or  near  four  ounces 
of  rUver,  would,  under  the  new,  pay  with  twenty  Sixpences,  or 
With  (bmething  lefs  than  two  ounces.  A  national  debt  of  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions,  nearly  the  capital  of  the 
funded  and  unfunded  debt  of  Great  Britain,  might  in  this  manner 
be  paid  with  about  fixty-four  millions  of  our  prefent  ^money.  It 
would  indeed  be  a  pretended  payment  only,  and  the  creditors  of 
the  public  would  really  be  defrauded  of  ten  (hillings  in  the  pound 
of  what  was  due  to  them.  The  calamity  too  wovUd  extend  much 
further  than  to  the  creditors  of  the  public,  and  tho(e  of  every 
private  perfon  would  fuffer  a  proportionable  loisj  and  this  without 
any  advantage,  but  in  mofl;  cafes  with  a  great  additional  lo6^' to 
the  creditors  of  the  public.  If  the  creditors  of  the  public  indeed 
were  generally  much  in  debt  to  other  people,  they  might  in  fome 
meafure  compenfate  their  lob  by  paying  their  credltors'in  the  fame 
coin  in  which  the  public  had  paid  them.  But  in  moft  countries 
the  creditors  of  the  public  are,  the  greater  part  of  them«  weahhy 
people,  who  (land  more  in  the  relation  of  creditors  than  in  that 
of  debtors  towards  the  re&  of  their  fellow  dtizens.  A  pretended 
payment  of  this  kind,  therefore^  inftead  of  alleviating,  aggravates 
in  inoft  cafes  the  lofs  of  the  creditors  of  the  public ;  and  with- 
out any  advantage  to  the  public  extends  the  calamity  to  i  threat 
numiber  -iOf  otter  innoceiit' people.  It  occaiions  a  general  and 
moft  p^mncious  fubverlion  of  the  fortunes  of  private  pe^lej 
enriching  in  moft  cafes  the  idle  and  profufe  debtor  at  the  expense 
of  the  indiiftrious  and  frugal  creditor,  and  tranfporting  a  great 
part  of  the  national  capital,  from  the  hands  which'  wire 
Hkely  to  encreafe  and  improve  it,  to  thoie  which  are  likely  to 
difllpate  and  deilroy  it.  When  it  becomes  necelTary  for  a  ftate  to 
!",  .  ...        .  declare 
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declare  Itfelf  bankrupt,  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  it  become*  ^ftj^*? 
necelTary  for  an  individual  to  do  fo,  a  fair,  open,  and  avowed  bank- 
I'Uptcy  is  always  the  meafure  which  is  both  lead  diAionourable  to 
the  debtor,  and  lead  hurtful  to  the  creditor.  The  honour  of  a 
ftateisfurely  very  poorly  provided  for,  when,  in  order  to  cover 
the  di%race  of  a  real  bankruptcy,  it  has  recourfe  to  a  juggling  trick 
of  this  kind,  fo  eafily  feen  through,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo 
extcemely  pernicious. 


.  Almost  all  ftates,  however,  anttent  as  well  as  modem,  when 
reduced  to  this  neceflity,  have,  upon  fome  occafions,  played  this  very 
juggling  trick.  The  Romans,  at  the  end  of  the  firft  punic  war, 
reduced  the  As,  the  coin  or  denomination  by  which  they  computed 
the  value  of  all  their  other  coins,  from  containing  twelve  ounces  of 
copper  to  contain  only  two  ounces;  that  is,  they  raifed  two  ounces 
43f  copper  to  a  denomination  which  had  always  before  exprefled  the 
value  of  twelve  ounces.  The  republic  was,  in  this  manner*  enabled 
to  pay  the  great  debts  which  it  had  contracted  with  the  fixth  part 
of  what  it  really  owed.  So  fudden  and  fo  great  a  bankruptcy,  we 
ihould  in  the  prefent  times  be  apt  to  imagine,  muft  have  occa- 
iioned  a  very  violent  popular  clamour.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
occafioaed  any.  The  law  which  enaded  it  was,  like  all  other  law^ 
relating  to  the  coin,  introduced  and  carried  through  the  afliembly 
of  the  people  by  a  tribune,  and  was  probably  a  very  popular  law. 
In  Rome,  as  in  all  the  other  antient  republics,  the  poor  people 
were  conftantly  in  debt  to  the  rich  and  the  great,  who,  in  order  to 
feci^  their  votes  at  the  annual  deftions,  uled  to  lend  them  money 
at  exorbitant  intereft,  which,  being  never  paid,  foon  accumulated 
into  a  fum  too  great  either  for  the  debtor  to  pay,  or  for  any  body 
dfe  to  pay  for  him.  The  debtor,  for  fear  of  a  very  fevere  execu- 
tion, was  obliged,  without  any  further  gratuity,  to  vote  for  the 
candidate  whom  the  creditor  recommended.     In  fpite  of  all  the 
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Q  O  OK  laws  againft  bribery  and  corruption,  the  bounty  of  the  candidatei,. 
together  with  the  occafional  dlAributions  of  com,   which  were 
ordered  by  the  fenate,  were  the  piincipal  funds  from  which*  during 
the  later  times  of  the  Roman  repubhc*  the  poorer  citizens  derived, 
their  fubfiftence.     To  deliver  themfelves  from  this  fubieftion  to- 
their  creditors,  the  poorer  citizens  were  continually  calling  out. 
either  for  an  entire  abolition  of  debts,  or  for  what  they  called  New 
Tables;  that  is,  for  a  law  which  fliould  entitle  thenv  to  a  complete: 
acquittance,  upon  paying  only  a  certain  proportion  of  their  accu- 
mulated debts.    The  law  which  reduced  the  coin  of  aU  denomina- 
tions to  a  llxth  part  of  its  former  value,  as  it  enabled  them  to  pay 
their  debts  with  a  futh  part  of  what  they  really  owed,  .was  equiva- 
lent to  the  moft  advantageous  new  tables*     In  order  to  fatisfy  the 
people,  the  rich  and  the  great  were,  upon  feveral  different  occa- 
fions,  obliged  to  con(ent  to  laws  both  for  aboli(hing  debts,   and 
for  introducing  new  tables ;  and  they  probably  were  induced  tocon- 
fent  to  this  law,  partly  for  the  fame  reaibn,  and  partly  that  I^  libe- 
rating the  public  revenue,  they,  might  reilore  vigour  to  that  govern-  - 
ment  of  which  they  themfelves  had  the  priiKipal  diredion.    An 
operation  of  this  kind  would  at  once  reduce  a  debt  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty'-eight  millions  to  twenty-one  millions*  three  hundred 
and  thirty-three  tbouiand,  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds* . 
Ax  (hillings,  and  eight-pence.     In    the    courfe  of  the  fecond 
punic  war  the  As  was  ftill  further  reduced,  firft,  from  two  ounces 
of  copper  to  one  ounce;  and  afterwards  from  one  ounce  to  half 
an  ounces  that  is,  to  the  twenty-fourth  put  of  its  original  valuer 
By  combining  the  three  Roman  operations  into  one,  a  debt  of  m\ 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions  of  our  prefent  money,  miglu  in ' 
this  manner  be  reduced  all  at  once,  to  a  debt  of  five  milUonSk  tiuve 
hundred  and  thirty>-thfee  tboufand,  three  hundred  and  thirtyothiee . 
pounds,  fix  (hillings  and  eight-pence.    Even  the  enormous  debt: 
of.  Great  Britain  might  in  this  mannei:  £oon  be  paid..  %<^ 
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BV  means  of  fuch  expedients  the  coin  of,  I  believe,  all  nations  CHAP, 
has  tteen  ^dually  i-ieduOKl  mor^  and  more  below  its  oilginal  Value, 
ahd'the  fame  nojiiiinal  Aim  has  been  gradually  brought  to  contain  R 
ikillerai^ tfrtMKr quantity  of  filver;  -♦*  w:l'r:i»i  frt^  ^.-f r*^***?^ 

'Nations  faavo  fometimes,  for  the  (anire  purpoie,  ac^lterated  th? 
ftandard  of  their  coin  \  that  is»  have  mixed  a  greater  qiiantity  of 
snUoy  in  it.  If  i|i  the  pound  weigh^  of  our  filver  coin,  for  .exatp- 
j)re»  inftead  of  eighteen  penny  weight,  according  to  the  prefent 
fiandaril,  there  was  mixed  eight  ounces  of  alloy  j  a  pouiid  fterllngi^ 
or  twenty  tliillings.  of  dich  coin,  would  be  worth  little  mbre  than 
ijfx  (niUings  and  eight-pence  of  our  prel^nt  money.  The  quan- 
tity of  filver  contained  in  fix  Hiilnngs  and  el^t-pmce  6f*  our  pre-^ 
ient  money,  would  thus  be  raifed  very  nearly  to  the  denomination 
«f.  a  pound  fterling.  The  adulteration  of  the  ftandard  has  exactly 
the  fame  effect  with  what  the  French  call  an  augmentation,  or  a 
difc6^  rainn&^of  ^le  denonunation  of  the  coin. 
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"^^'An  augmentation,  or  a  direct  raifing  of  the  denomination  of  the. 
lk)in,  always  is,  and  from  its  nature  muft  be,  an  open  and  avowed 
operation.  By  means  of  it  pieces  of  a  fmaller  weight  and  bulk  are 
called  by  the  fame  name  which  had  before  been  given  to  pieces  of 
a  greater  weight  and  bulk.  The  adulteration  of  the  ftandard,  on 
^e  contrary,  has  generally  been- a  concealed  bperation.  By  means 
of  it  ^eces  were  iliued  from  the  mint  of  the  fame  denomkiations,,' 
attcl>"as'  nearly  as  could  be  contrived,  of  the  fame  weight,  bulky 
and^ appearance,  with  pieces  which  had  been  current  before  of  much, 
greatei'  value.  When,  king  John  of  France  *,  in  order  to  pay  hia 
debts,  adulterated  his  coin,  all  the  officers  of  his  mint  were  fworn 
to  fecre(y^  Both  operations  are.  unjuft.  But  a  fimple  augmenta- 
tion is  an  in^uftice  of  open  violence }  whereas  an  adulteration  is  an 

iniuftice  of  treacherous  fraud.    This  latter  operation,  therefore,  z% 

■.:fi'  jr.-jimiT}\iyi^  •      -■ 

-ft^iKm    •  Secdu  Cange  Gloflary,  voce  Monetaj  the  Benedictine  edition.. 
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%  P^P  K  foon  11 U  hat  btqn  dilccMrercd»  and  it  coiiW  never  be^  concealed  vtrf 
long,  hu  always  cxcitsd  much  greattr  indignation  than  the  foi  oier. 
The  coin*  aft*  any  eonfidembk  augme«iaH0o.  hu  vtry  rddotn 
been  brought  back  to  its  fbnntr  weights  bvH  after  tha  grea^A 
adulterations  it  has  almoft  always  been  brought  back  to  its  former 
finencis.  It  has  ftarce  ever  happened  that  the  fury  and  indignation 
of  the  people  oould  othcrwife  be  appealed. 

*  In  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VlII.  and  in  the  begrnniog  o^ 
that  of  Edward  VI.  the  Englifh  coin  was  not  only  raifid  in  iti 
denonunation»  but  adulterated  in  its  ftandard.  The  like  ^nftals 
were  praAiftd  in  Scotland  during  the  minority  of  James  VI.  Th^ 
have  occafionally  been  pra£tiied  in  moft  other  countries. 

'  That  the  public  revenue  of  Great  Britain  can  ever  be  ooitt-^ 
pletcly  liberated,  or  even  that  any  conftderable  progrefs  can  ever  b$ 
made  towards  that  liberation,  while  the  furplua  of  that  revenue^ 
or  what  u  over  and  above  defraying  the  annual  expence  of  tha 
peace  eftablilhment,  is  (b  very  fmall,  it  feems  altogether  in  vain  to 
expeA;  That  liberation,  it  is  evident,  can  never  be  brought  about 
without  either  ibme  very  confiderable  augmentation  of  the  public 
revenue*  or  (bme  equally  confiderable  reduAion  of  the  public 
expence.  ii 

A  M«»B  equal  land-*tax»  a  more  equal  tax  upon  the  rent  of 
koufts,  and  fuch  alterations  in  the  prdcnt  fyitem  of  cuftoms  and 
cxcife  aa  thofe  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter* 
might,  perhaps,  without  increafing  the  burden  of  t|ie  greater  part 
of  the  people,  but  only  diftriboting  the  wdght  of  it  more  equally 
upon  the  whole,  produce  a  confiderable  augmentatifm  of  revenue. 
The  mod  f»iguine  pr(^£tor,  however*  could  fcaroe  flatter  himfetf 
that  any  augmentation  of  this  kind  would  be  fuch  as  could  give 
any  reafonable  h<^e8  either  of  liberating  the  public  revenue  dto- 
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Hettierk  ^r  tvMi  of  madung  fueh  progrefs  towards  that  liberation  in  C  ha  p. 
tine-  of  p«acei  as  either  to  prevent  or  to  compenfatc  the  further 
•KHunnlttion  of  thopubUe  debt  in  the  next  war. 

-'"  ^  extending  the  Biitifli  fyftefn  of  taxation  to  all  the  different 
pro>dnces  of  die  empire  trihabited  by  people  either  of  Britifh  or  Eu- 
i^afimntxtttiRidn,  a  jnuch  gieater  augmentation  of  reteaua  might 
in  axpofiad;  This,  howitvtr,  could  fcarce  perhaps  b^  done*  costfiO:-^ 
4fcitfy  iwilli  the  principles  of  the  Britiih«onftit|itian»(wit)^i|t  admit'* 
^ng  into  the  Britiih  parliament,  or  if  you  will  into  the  ilates  gene-? 
ral  of  the  Britiih  Bmpire,  a  fair  and  equal  repreifsnt4vti9n  of  all 
thofe  diffierent  provinces,  that  of  each  province  bearing  the  (ame 
|>^«Spoction  to  the  prixluce  of  itis  taxes,  filthot^rdbntatieii'  of 
^ccat  Britain  might  bear  to  the  praddee  of  thetanes  lomed  upon 
jGreat  Britain.  The  private  intereft  of  many  powerful  individualf» 
the  cd&fimed  prqudices  of  great  bodies  of  people  feem,  indeed,  at 
frefdat,  to  oppofe  to  fb  great  a  change  Aichohftacks  as  it  may  b« 
veiy  difficult,  perhaps  altogether  impoffible;  to  ibrmouttt.  With-* 
out,  however,  pretending  to  determine  whether  ftkh  w  union  be 
pradicabie  or  impracticable,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper,  in 
a  fpeculative  work  of  this  kind,  to  coniidcr  how  far  the  Britifli, 
^ftem  of  taxation  might  be  applicable  to  all  the  different  provinces 
of  the  empire)  what  revenue  might  be  expected  from  ii  if  fo 
appli<^,  and  ii%  what  man):ifcr  a  general  union  of  this  kind  might 
^  tikiel]^  to  affe^  the  happift<&  jind  profperity  of  the  different  pro- 
yifffiPf^:  .comprehended'  ifiAin  it.)/ '  Soch  a  fjxculation  can  at  worfl^ 
be  r¥$avd«(l  but  as  a  ncifv.  Utopia,;  lefs-amufin^  certiUnlf,  hut  nOI 
flaore  ufelefs  and  chimerical  jdx&n  the  old  one.  /.  \*c«  ::( -^..-r  ..rvii 

Thi  l9n4-t9Xi  '. the  ^^VBfi?  duties^ .  and  the  difijereht  duties  '  of 
cuil^s  and  excife,  conlHtute  the  four  principal  branches  of  tho 
Britiih  taxes.  u  , 
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Indian  j^t^tions  hkmtq  able  |q  pay  si,  land-lax  than  Greftt  sfiril- 
tain.  Where  the  .landlord  i»  iJDbgfi^  nfilb^K  ,to  tMjIi*;  nor^pfAif 
rate,  be  muft  certainly  be  more  able  to  pay  AkK  r  tax,  than  where 
hf^A» V^bi^  tQ  bpth  tbofi^  othe«  bordcnfr.  The  titht^  ivhsre  there 
is,  no  imo^i  and  M^here  it  it  levied  id  kind,  (fimtidlto  vmrc 
what:  woidd  atherwiie  be  Jtfae  nnt  of  die  laiuUoid»  -than  a  'lai^<^ 
tax ivlki^ really  anounted  to  live  fluUingt  in  ibftpoiind^  Suolk 
a  tiihe  wiU  be  found  in  mdl  ctfea  to  aniniat  toxdci^' tfaan'^^ 
fonrth  part  ot '  the  real  rent  of  the  huul»  ce<ff  what  naMtu^Btit 
i^pbucii^,  oempleatly  the  capital  of .  the.  farncir,  togetSier  with  tus 
rca&mdile;  profit,  if  all  nroduiea  ail^.  aUamprcfnMlSoiifl'  weie 
taken  aNvaiy,  the  complete  cburdi  tithe  laf  ^xeat  Bneain 'iiod  loef 
land*  «onld  not  wtil  be  eftiinated  at  Icfa  than  fix  oF'li<wii>iBsiIt> 
liona.  If  there  WW  na  tithe  cither  in  Gieat  Britain  or' Insiaadk 
^ehoMttordt  could  aifond  to  pay  fi<  or  <evenmil|ioM'addidoatf 
loni>4axi^  withoiat< being  more  burdened  thUn  a  vei^groK  part' «f 
them  are  at  pieftnt.  America  pays  no  tithe,  ahd  conkt  tfMr^bte 
very  well  ?ifibrd  to  pay  a  hiad*ta)u  The  laiids  in  America  an44he 
Weft  Indies,  indeed,  are  in  general  not  tenanted  or  lea&d  ont 
tio  £arraets.  Thcyi  coukl  not  therefore  be  ai&fied  accoardin^  to 
any  rent-rolL  Sat  ndther  "werethe  lond^  of  Great^J^ri^Mn,^^ 
the  4iAi  of  William  and  Mary,  affi^fed  according  to.  any'  iii^m^ 
n>ll,  but  according  to  a  very  loole  and  inaccurate  eftimatiofi.  T^e 
loads  in  Akiierica  might  be  tifdBkd  etthcf  in  dM  (kme  ^aimfiirf  !^ 
ttccor^g  to  'On  vfuitabls  vakiation  in  4KMlequmc»  of  ^tta  ^ccwM^ 
^tfvey,  Iike(  that  which  was  latetymnde  in  the  l^ilaiieie>,  find  in 
the  dominiohs  jof  Auftria,  Pitiflla,  and-Saidiniu '  ^  ^  ^-i  •^j    ti  ^ 

Stamp-duties,  it  is  evident,  might  be  levied  without  .any 
'Vanaadn  iii  'ah  dsurrf^ies  i^rl^ifi''1fte  i^^^^^        'ja^  'pro^^eisi  ar^ 
^e  ^^s'^v^htek  pH^rtyi^Qt^ha  a^ 
aVe  the  fame  or  nfeirly  the  fame,'  ^     ' '    ' ! , "      "     ^ '  *  *     »      '" 
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Irelluitl'liild  tHifc  {>Iiintetian»«  {yretvided  it  was  accompamed/ m  ifi 
^oftiqe  it  oOj^t  to  bei  With  an  ^tenfion  of  Ae  freedom  of  iifdci 
moiM'bc^wlbft  )^|^ftj4egEe9  advAnt^ow  to  boUi^  AU  ifci 
toMdiousieftraiats  wJbicb^  prdeRt'oppreis  the  tradedf  Kdlantf; 
t]ik»rdtiikini£tioai>etween  the  emunenated  and  iioit-enuiiKfated  eom-^ 
laodttits  pf  Amc^ics^  would  be  entirely  at  an  end.  T4ie  coufi* 
f^9.  nQjttb  of  C^  Fijiiilerce  would  bp  9»  opm  to-  eirtrjr  ^rfe  of 
l^hq:j>rpd^(;ft  ofAm^Ua,  ^  thofe  j^iHli  of  tbiat  cape  ftce  to  jCboM 
p^(|s^f,tha^  produce  at  prefeat.  The  tcade  between  >  all  iH^ 
d^reot  parts  of  the  Bntifii  entfire  wowld*  ta  co^eq^onciB  of 
$^.  ufHfornut^  ,ip  the  xu^omhouTe  law^  be  as  free  a)|  the  cc^ft* 
i^  ^e,,of  (Brffit  ,Brit^n  is  ,j^,  pr«f<«it^  J^jBpi^iih  wnpiw 
ji|i;9ii^:,th,us  .^rd  withju:!  itfelf  ,ao  ioioiei^.iiuteniAl  fmtttiket;:)for 
jivecy  {Dart  of  the  produce  of  aU  its  dilSsFentiMovincds.  v^of^eett 
a4».;>eitf9oAQn  of  market  would  Imn  co(a{>«oia(i«  both  to  trtlfund 
end  the  plantations,  all  that  they,  <!oqld  fi^tf^ma  the  ineiicA&.of 

"^'Th^  teife  is  ^e  only  part  of  the  Brltilh  ^^ftern  of  taxation, 
^;i?hidh  would  require  to  tie  varied  in  any  re(pe^^ccordin|;  as.it 
waS'  appliiBd  to  t!he  diD^rent  jprovinces .  oi  t^he^  cniph'f .  Ji]^^.(n^t 
l^e'^pIteS'  to  ^Jrel^d  witWt  any  . variation ^ij  thp;  P^gdwi;^  W 
(^iiSuffii^ioA  6t  ttet  kingdom  being  exa^ly  of  ^e  fame  pattire 
With  tlibfe  OT  \i'r^t  ^nt^ni.  In  its  application  to  America  anf 
'the  Wiii:  indies,  oif  whicliihe  produce  and  confumntion  ^re  ft> 


h'"'  y  <^ 


'  A  FERMENTED  liquor,  for  example,  which  is  called  beer,  but 
iii'ftiicft'i^  ife  i^  is  riitad^  of"  ihelafles,  bears  very  little  ref«nl)lance  to 
AirlSi^'ykil'^'ibhlifeaiie  part  oT  t^^doirim^  dri^k  c|f  i|e 
|«op1e  in  America.    This  Hquor,  as  it  can  be  kept  on'ly  for  a  few 
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days. 
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1^^^^  dtfyi;  ciiitfot,  likft  oat  "bter    :^  ^repiwd  «i»d  Rof«*>Opfor  Ifale^m 
great  breweries)  bat  every  pri^i'ate  faniiljf  aiuft  brew  it  for  their 
Wn  afe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fhcy  cook  their  Vi^tkialsi    ButCid, 
fti^ed):' every  private  femily  foi  the  odious  Vifits  and  exanriiiAtioili 
dF   th6  tttx^  giith(»-er»>  in  the  fame  *i*hiief  as  i«  fubfea?Nthfc 
keeptirs  df  ^lehoufes  and  the  brfewet^  for  ]^ubISt  iTatfe,  i^rbuM'Hfe 
altogether  inconfiftent  with  liberty:    If  for  thefake6f 'Equality  5r 
Was  thought  neceflary  to  hy^  a  tax  upon  this  liquor,,  ft  mi^ht' Be 
laiked  hjmati^  the  initfcriaJ  of  which  it  iS  irfadei  eftli^r  '#  the 
phtce'bf  rtitturfafhire,'  dri  if  the  circiiftiftdrtces  bf  ttie  trade' tiS^ 
d<!r^  fueh  art  exdie  impit>per,  by  laying  a  duty  Upon'  Its  Mtj^ii^' 
tion  into  the  edbny  in  which  it  was  to  be  confumed.    B^diis  tlfe 
Sttt^  of  oniS'perthy  a  gaHbn  impofed  by  the  Britifli  ^rHiniifift 
tipohtheiAipttMsftion^itMiltaffes  into  Americaj  thef^is^prd^iSMlll 
taxef  ^i»  Ifhid  u^n  their  importation  into  MaflSichufets  6^;% 
fhips  betonging  to  ahy  other  colony,  of  eight-pence  tHe  ho^ea^'; 
and  another  upon-  their  importation,  from  the  northern  colonies, 
into  Sodth  Gtfolina  q£  fiare-^pence  the  gallon:  Or  if  h^thertif^eft 
:  methods  wfts  found  convenient,  each  £inuly  ovgbt  compound  lor 
its  confomption  of  this  liquor,  either  according-  to  the  number  of 
perfons  of  whidi  it  confifted,  in.the  fame  manner  as  private  families. 
■' compound i for  the  tnalt-tax  in  EngUndj.on  a<xonling|' rtqiiht 
£0er«nt  ages iawtf^es  of  thofe  pei£)as,  in  .tl]«  iara^  «Bi4nh«r-fS 
:  &veral  Afferent  taxes  are  levied,  in  Hollancl}  or  nearly  as^ittr  ^ 

Mathew  Decker  propofes  that  all  taxes  upon  confiimablei«oaL- 

.  modities  (houtd:  be  levied  in  England.  ■  This  mode  jof  tnxalinn, 

.  it  has  Mrea4y  been  obf^rved*  when  fipplied  t»obic^»)^.j^,  ^iwdy> 

;^  ;«pnftunption,  is;  npt  a  very  c<Hivenient  ooie.  ■-,  Jt^might  be  adopU^ , 

however,  in  caf^  where  no  better  could  be  done.    D^^rit  'Jtoqqii 

, .^  .$t[o AB^  rum, ■  a*id  .  tptjacfo,  a^e.  <;Qmtp|o4jti<fs.  i^\i^cb^.^ftf^_0B . 

.life  m^^^  ^M%  w]?^4y^^.hff^  mfl- 

^  i^fid  confumption,  and  whicli.  arc  therefore  extreamly  proper  fubr 

jefta- 
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)Ci£lstofitfUEati(mw  If  autiion  with  thecolonies  wsis  to  take; place,  CHAF. 
thofe  aMnmodittes  might  be  taxed  either  before  they  go  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  or  grower;  or  if  this  mode  of 
taxation  jdid  ttot  fuit  the  circumftancos  of  thofe  perfons,  they 
might,  be: depoHted  in  public  warehoufes  both  at  the  place  of  ma^ 
nufofture,  and  at  all  the  different  ports  of  ttie  empire  to  which 
they  might  afterwards  be  tranfported,  to  remain  theroi  under  the 
joint  cuftody  of>  the  owner  and  the  revenue  officer,  till  fuch  timfe 
^S'they.fiiauld  be  delivered  out  either-  to  the  confumer,.  to  the 
merch^t  .retailer  for  home  confumption,  or  to  the  merchant 
txporter;  the  tax  not  to  be  advanced  till  fuch  delivery.  When 
4d!qliy^red  out  for  exportation,  to  go  duty  free  j  upon  proper  fecu^- 
JUty^ being  given  that  they  fliould  really  be  expected, out.  of  the 
t«fn|nrei.  Thefesu-e  perhaps  the  principal  commoditaeft  with  regarii 
,to  which  a  union  with  the  colonies  might  require  fome  CMifiderabJe 
:«ha]^inithe prefent  fyftemof  Britifli> taxation.  t^;<rr<.>frf'>^'^{r/f^ 

^*>>lWii AT  might  be  the  amount  of  the  revenue  which  this  fyftem 
>of!tRxatton  extended  to  all  the  difierent  provinces  of  the  empire 
imig^t  produce,  it  muft,  no  doubt,  b^.  altogiether  impoflible  to 
iafeertain  with  tolerable  exa6hieis.  By  means  of  this  (ydtm  there^is 
?«hinual^limed'in  Great  Britsun,  upon  Ufa  thah  eight  miUipiis  of 
i|)eflpl6;  more  than  ten  millions  of  revenue;'  hehad  «ontahis  mbre 
?'Hian>  two  millions  of- people,  and  according  to  the  accounts  lud 
before^  die -congrefi,  the  twelve  affociated  provinces  ofAmtftica 
.mmtwi  Move  than  three;  Thofe  accounts,  how(ever,  may  have 
f  beeii  exaggerattd;  ki'  order,  perhaps,  either  to  encdui:dge  thtir  own 
^pMlptei  or*^  intimidate  thofe  of'  this  country,  tfnd'  Ive'fhaU 
fuppofe  therefore  tlkit  our  North  American  and  Weft' In<£ati  do- 
lt)nie8  taken  together  contain  no  more  than  three  millions}  or 
^»«ra^*th6' W6le  Mtifh  -^tJ^re,  in  Btirbpe  iiifd •  Ainteriea';  tdrttains 
-'ftti  liWffehh^rf^Brtec^^tolfflom'  iifihhaWtyn^^  ;  If  tijton  feft^fen , 
-^lii  laqoiq  vUii,iifu}x^-.no);ii;>j*J  wi*i  ii::'ulvv  bat'  ,ii<><ii>.i;»AiV»iv^  '^'^ifchti 

^^H         St 
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B>9dK   ogjht  raiirions  «f  mliisbitaBte'thlt^AeniDf  titxatimk  «ttfes"k  i^ 
venue  of  mo)«  than  ten  nlUbns  Aerling;  it  oi^tlipoh  thirixet^ 
kniUioiM  of  inttabitants  to  t aife  a  revenue  of  more  than  Hixteed 
iDJUiliQns  tnfo  hundred  and  fiftj  thoufand  pounds*  fterlSiig.    Frtiti 
tlw  revenue,  (bppofing'  that  this  fyftem  could  prodtsce  ft,  liitlff 
l>e  deduced,  the  rereiiue  ttfaally  raifed  ixi  Ireland  and  the  plaritai 
ttons  for  defraying  the  expence  of  their  I'efpe^Hve  ci^nl  govern^ 
«aent».    The  expence  of  the  civil  and  n»lttary  eftaUtihment  of 
Irelaixi,   together  writh  the  intei-eft  of  the  pubHc  debt,  amounts 
«t  a  medium  of  the  t«A»  years    which  iended  M^trch,   1775;- to 
fomething  ie{»  than  leven  hundred  and  fifty  thonfand  pounds  a 
year.     By  a  very  exaA  account  of  the  revenue  of  the  fwiitcipiii 
colonies  of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  it  amounted,  bofote  the 
.commoicemeAt  of  the  late  tUfturbances,  to  a  hundred  and  fefrty^ 
onethiMifiuid'Mg^  hundred  poinids.    In  \Mb  acoocmt,  howorei^, 
the  revenue  of  Maryland,  oi  North  Carolina,  and  of  all  our  lott 
acquiiitions  both  upon  the  continent  and  in  the  iflands,  is  omitted, 
4fihkk  aaay  perhaps  make  a  dii&rcnce  of  thirty  or  forty  thool^nd 
{KMiods.    For  the  iake  of  even  «iumbers  thcj^fore,  4et  us  Aippoie 
that  ^  revenue  neceiiary  for  fupporting  the  civil  government  of 
Ireland,  and  the  plantations,  m^  amount  to  a  miilioii.    T^iBce 
would  cemain  coniequently  a  revenue  of  fifteen  nuUioiuitwa  huiv> 
died  and  fifty  'thouiand  pounds,  to  be  applied  towards^ddcayit^ 
the  geaeiral  expcnce  of  the  empire,  and  towards,  paying  the  public 
debt* '  But  if  from  the  prefent  revenue  of  4SxBat  .Britain  .a^  mill* 
lion  09uld  in  peaceable  times  he  ^red  towards  the  payment  of 
that  4ebt,  fix  millions  tvfo  iumdred  and  fifty  khoufiuad|)atud||s 
could  very  well  .be  fpared  from  thia  impiuoired  revenue. ,  Thia  great 
fmlddf.  fund  too  might  be  augmented  every  jear%  the  intereft,«f 
^he  debt  which  had  been  difcharged  the  year  befiore,  and  might  in 
this  nymtier  increafe  lb  very  rapidly*  as  to  he  ifufficiiont  ia  ajitar 
,  yiwn-^  diicha^  the  wdiolex^bt*  and  ^  tboa  to  iieftarex:ooipica|ly 
:  -the  at  prefent  debilitated  and  languiihing  vigour  of  the  empire. 
8  In 
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Ii^  ^e  wiieanji^  ,i^  p<op]«  faigbt  befetioved  from  iiamj>{  the  CVjA^Bi 
inpi^  burden^me  tuesi  fixinv  thoTe  whkh  ai%  impoie^ 
the  aecd!kxk»  of  Ufe,,  or  upon  the  materials  of  maaufa£ture.  •  i .  Tlie 
Uho«Ming,poQr  wpuld  thus  be  enabled  to  live  lietter,  tO(!«v«rk 
fb^^apei;^  and  to  iend  their  goods  cheaper  to  market.  Th97<}heapi# 
nefs^.of  their  goods  would  increaie  the  demand  lor  jtherp*  and 
confeqiiently  for  the  labour  of  thofe  who  produced  thena*  jlihia 
iacoeaft  in  the-demaod  for  lahour»  would  both  increaie  the  numbens 
804.  inprovft  thA  circumflances  of  the  labouring!  poor.  iThcti- 
confumption  would  increaie,  and  together  i«rith  it.thft  irevenue 
ariiing  Irotia ,  aH  tho^  articles  of  their  oonfudsption  upsn)  jwhkk  the 
^|i;p  might' be  allowed  to  i«mftin._i503;^>^i^^^^      ^m   b  yfi    ;;,««¥ 

/jXHBserenue  ariiing  from  this  fyAem  of  taxatioo,  liowever, 
might  ^t  immediately  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  flKmher  of 
poople  who  wens  iubje£tcd  to  it.  Oreat  indulgence  would  for  fame 
lime,  be  uoe  to  tboft  provinces  of  the  empire  which  wrere  thua  fiib- 
ia^tfid  to  hurtfaans  tdiwhich  daey  had  ootibeforeJ)een  accuftowed, 
jind<;even  when  .thed&me  taxes  came  to  be  levied  every  whereas 
naa^ly  a^poifible,  they  would  not  every  where (pxoducejijvyenue 
firfipiorticioed  to  the  luiovbece  ox'vthfc  peq»le.  In  a  poor  ooudtiy 
liieicoiifumptioaoof  «be  piindpal  commodMes  Aibiefl;  id  tb^  idu««s 
^^QuAoral  and  exciilir  is  very  faiaUi  Md  in  a <  thinly  lnhabM 
oomttryiiieopportiuiitifls  of  imuggiong  aoe  very  gneat^:  j  TThe.eon^- 
■fuii^>tion.of  imk  liqnors  among  the  inferior  vauks  of  peof^in 
iSoodandoftMery  imalU  Jind  the  excife  npim  Bialt,  :hier»  aotd  file, 
faaducesieierthere  than  io  England  in  proportionoto  ithe  BAmbMB 
«f  ibDipeopLe  and  the  raten^ifhe  duties,  which  uptm  malt  ia  dif- 
OaoBX  tm:juxamst  of  a.  %ipofed  xliierBnoe  of  quality^  fo  thcfe 
^partisuiar'bmnches  .bf  the  evciiejthere  is  aaoV  i  apprehend».;miich 
:i||ionB  teit^^gin  the  oojcaouhtry  than  in  the  other.  The  duties 
illpoitthe  <Hftilfeiypia9d  the/:greater  pari  of  the  iUitics  mi  cuftoiaa, 

• 
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•B  OO  K  in  .proportion  to  the  numbers  of  people  in  the' refpeftive  countries 
f>roduce  lefs  in  Scotland  than  in  England*  not  only  on  account 
•of  th&imallei*  confumption  of  the  taxed  comrtibdities,  but  of  the 
•much  greater  facility  of  fmuggliag.  In  Ii'elahd,  the  inferior irahki 
of  people  are  -ftill  poorer  than  in  Scotland/  and  many  parts  of  the 
country  are  almoft  as  thinly  inhabited.  In  Ireland,  therefore,  the 
•confumption  of  the  taxed  commodities  might,  in  prdport^on  to 
the  number  of  the  people,  be  flill  lefs  than  in  Scotland*  and  the 
iaciUty  of  fmuggling  nearly  the  fame.  In  America  and  ^he  Weft 
Indies  the  white  people  even  of  the  loweft  rank  are  in  much  better 
'CircumftanceJi  than  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in  England,  an4  their 
confumption  of  all  the  luxuries  in  which  they  ufually  indulge 
themfelves  is  probably  much  greater.  The  blacks,  indeed,  who 
.make  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  both  of  the  fouthern 
•colonies  upon  the  continent  and  of  the  Weft  Indian  iflands,  as  th^ 
4ire  in  a  ftate  of  Havery,  are,  no  doubt,  in  a  worfe  condirion  than 
the  pooreft  people  either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  We  muft  not, 
.however,  upon  that  account,  imagine  that  they  are  worfe  fed,  or 
that  their  confumption  of  articles  which  might  be  fubje£ted  to 
-moderate  duties,  is  lefs  than  that  even  of  the  lower  ranks  of  people 
m  England.  In  order  that  they  may  work  well,  it  is  the  intereft 
of  their  mafter  that  they  fliould  be  fed  well  and  kept  in  good 
heart,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  his  intereft  that  his  working 
cattle  (hould  be  {o.  The  blacks  accordingly  have  almoft  every 
-where  their  allowance  of  rum  and  of  melafles  or  ^ruce  beer,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  die  white  fervants;  and  this  allowance  would 
not  probably  be  withdrawn,  though  thofe  aiticles  ftiould  be  fnb- 
|e6led  to  moderate  duties.  The  confumption  of  the  taxed  commodi- 
ties, therefore,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhalutantt,  would 
■  probably  be  as  great  in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies  as  in  any 
part  of  the  Britifh  empire.  The  opportunities  of  finug^ing, 
indeed,  would  he  much  greater;  America,  in  proportion  to  the 
^-l  ■  ini  U  extent 
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'extent  of  the  country,  being  much  more  thinly  inkjllnted  than  CHAF, 
either  Scotland  or  Ireland,  ^f  the  revenue^  however,  which  is  a^, 
prefent  raifed  by  the  different  duties  upon  malt  and  malt  liquors, 
was  to  be  levied  by  a  fmgle  duty  upon  malt,  the  opportunity  of 
fmuggling  in  the  mod  important  branch  of  the  excife  -would  be 
almoft  entirely  taken  away:  And  if  the  duties  of-cuftoms,  infteiaA 
of  being  impofed  upon  almoft  all  the  different  articles  of  impor- 
tation^  were  confined  to  a  few  of  the  tnofl;  general  tife  and  Con- 
lunation,  arid  if  the  levying  of  thofe  duties  was  fub]e£l:ed  to  the 
exclTe  taws,  the  opportunity  of  fmuggling,  though  not  fo  entirely 
taken  away,  would  be  very  much  diminifhed.  tii  confequ^nce  6f 
iliofe  two,  apparently,  very  fimple  and  cafy  alteratl<!md,  fhe  dutlds 
of  cufioms  and  excife  might  probahly  piVsdu^e  a  revenue  as  great  ifl 
j>rciportion  to  the  confumption  of  the  moft  thinly  inhabit^  j^ro- 
Vmce  as  they  do  at  prefent  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  moft  p<y- 

''The  Ameiicans,  it  has  been  faid,  indeed,  have  ho  g<^d  dr 
'iilver  money;  the  interior  commerce  of  the  country  being  carried 
on  by  a  paper  currency,  and  the  gold  and  iilver  which  occafionally 
<come  among  them  bdng  all  fent  to^Creat  Britain  in  return  for  the 
commodities  which  they  receive  from  us.  But  without  gold  arid 
iilver,  it  is  added,  there  is  no  paftibility  of  paying  taxes.  We 
already  get  all  the  gold  and  filver  which  they  have.  How  is  it 
poflible  to  draw  from  them  what  they  have  not  ?    ' '    '  ^  t      '  ^^ 

^jIIj  The  prefent  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver  money  In  America  is 
«ot  the  effe^  of  the  poverty  of  that  country,  or  of  the  inability 
of  the  peopk  there  to  purchaie  thofe  metals.  In  acountry  where 
the  wages  of  labour  are  fo  nuich  higher,  and  the  price,  of  pro- 
yiAons  fo  much  lower  than  in  England,  the  greater  part  of  the 
iwople  muft  furely  have  wherewithal  to  purchafe  a  greater  quantity, 
Vou  IL    ,_  _.  _ 4  E  . if 
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if' ft  Wis  eltRcr  ncrtflaiy  or  cbhvittiiettt  JFor  them  to  do  to;  Thft 
ftareity  of  thoft  liiiettils,  theitfoit,  mttft  be  the  eflfeift  ef  choiee«  «!# 
hdt "ilfncfccffify.  '^^^  .awyX'^it-.M  >iimuoli  noiit m\^^nlOln16viU■.• 
,17  i^  jfoi^  tranfadthig  tithordbiaeiUcor  foceign  bufinc^fs*.  that 
gpi4  WAiirilvei:  nippey  is  either  neceliary  or  convenient). 
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TttE  dqmjjftlc  l)uJ(inels  of  evei'y  country.  It  lias  be6n  Aewn  In. 
the  fecQn^  fxipk  of  this  inquiry,  may,  at  leaft  in  peaceable  tin^esj  be 
traniaaed  by  means  of  a  paper  currency,  with  nearly  the  lame, 
degree  of  conyeniency  as  by  gold  and  (ilver  mon^.  It  is  coh- 
vepi^nl;  for  th(^.  4meri(^ans,  whp  coqld  always  employ  with  profit 
in  the  imprpvq^nt  of  their  inids  a  greater  ilock  than  thj^y  can 
eafily  get,  ta  fave  a?  much  as  .poifible  the  expence  of  Co  cb^y  an 
inflrument  of  commerce  as  gold  and  filver,  and  rather  to  employ 
tii&t  part  o^  their  furplus  produce  which  would  be  necellary.  for 
purchafing,  thofe  metals,,  in  purchafing  the  inftruments  of  trade,, 
the  materials  of  cloathing,  feyeral  parts  of  houfhold  furniture*, 
an^  the  iron- work  heceflary  for  building  and  extending  their 

'lettiemients  and  plantations;  in  purchating,  hot  dead 'ft6ck«  1>ut 
'active  and  prbduflive 'ftock.  The  colony  governments  find  it  for 
"Aeir  ihtercft  to  fupply  people  with  fticfh  a  quantity  of  p£(per- 

*  n^bney'^Vis  is  fully  fufficient  and  generally  ^more  than  iaffid^n*t  'ibr 
tranfaCUiig  (heir  domeiHc  buHn^fs.  Some  of  thofe  g6Vc!rnhiertts>. 
that  dl"  "PehrylVariia  particularly,  derive  a  revenue  froift  -Jcdiding 
this  paper-money  to  'thieir  (bibjefts  sit  an  intereft  of  to  mii'dh  pbr 
cent.     Others,,  like  that  of    Maflachufet's  Bay,    advance  upon 

'  'ektrabrdinary  emergencies  a  paper*nitfney  df  this  kind  *for  de- 
'.114yii%  ttie  ^liblic  eipence,    ahd  ^fterwiards,  When  h  ^t^^e 

''cdrivdiirAhcy'cJf'ihe  cdlbhy,  redeem  it  at  the  dcfireciatSid'va'ftieMto 
Sivhich'it  gr^vidly^ftills.  In  1747  *  thit  c616ny  pifei,  Ih  tills  mah- 

'  Jier,  the  grdtgr  part  of"  its  public  dibts.  With  the  ten^th  fMof 

Hl-^  m  See.  HutchinTon's  HiHory  of  MaflSichidfetls  Bay,  Vol.  II.  Page  43$..3C fecir 
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tl|«-inoney  for  which  itSi bills  had  heea  gpnmted.  It  TMiitl.  the  canr 
yeoiency  of  the  plw[iu:rs  to  faare  the  ejcpence  of  empbyiog  j^ld,^ 
filver  money  in  their  domeflic  tranfaflionsj  and  it  Giita  .tJbfi  OdRyCr 
niency  of  the  colony  governments  to  fupply  them  with  a  mecliunw 
^Rrhich,  though  attended  witbioma  very  ccttfiderable  diiiidvantiigMk 
enables  them  to  ftve  that  cxpence^  The  redundancy  of  pap^  nn^ 
ney  neceflTarily  baniflies  gold  and  ftlver  from  the  domeftic  tianlkc* 
tions  of  the  colonies,  for  the  fame  rcafon  that  it  baa  banifhed  thoft 
me^8  from  the  greater  part  of  the  domeftic  trania^ions  of  Scot!** 
land  J.  and  hi:  both  countries  it  is  not  the  p0yfij:tjr>  but  the  enver- 
l>rUing  and  prcfjofiting  fpirijC  of  th»  pifopl^,  chch'  defuse  gf  coi^f- 
ing  «U  the  (lock  which  thejr  <an  get  as  a^ive  afid  prIoduStiive  Oifjck, 
whiph haa Qccaftpofid this reduodaiMX of  paiier m<$ntf,  \  i ;  H  't 

In  the  extenor  commerce  which  tne  ,«fteraAt  colonics  ear^  ^ 

with  Great  Britain,  gold  and  filver  are  more  or  lefs  employed, 

exa^y  in  prepovtion  as  they  arc  more  or  Ie(s  heceflary.    "WKere 

thofe  metals  are  not  aeceflary,  thiey  fdkiom  app^iar.   Wh^se  they  aS^ 

-necd&rv,  jriiay  are  genaaily  ibund,  • "  ^ii^"'  ^^W'P"«  ^  -''^  ^^^ 

'  In  thfrcbmmerce  between  Great  Britain  arid  the  bl)acco  colb- 
nies»  tlif  Britifh  goods  are  generally  advanced  to  the  colonifts  ^t  a 
pretty  long  credit,  and  are  afterwards  paid  for  in  topacco,  i'atddl  at 
a  certain  price.  It  is  more  convenient  fpr  the  colonillts  to  pay.  in 
tobacco  tlxan  in  g<^d  and  filver.  It  would  be  more  convenient  fpr 
ttny  mejifchant  to  pay  for  the  goods  which  his  corre^iidbnts  had 
H^d  to  him  m  ibme  other  ^rt  of  goods  winch  he  might  happen  to 
4e^  in*  than  in  money.  6uch  a  merchant  would  have  no  occafion 
.  to  keep  any  part  of  his  ftock  by  him  unemployed,  and  in  teady 
money,  for  anfiivering  occafionid  demands.  He  could  have^  at  all 
■6iats,  a  lar^  quantity  of  goods  in  his  (hop  or  warehoule,  and  Ke 
itdidd  deal  to  a  greater  extent.    But  it  leldom  happens  to  be  cb)n^ 


su 
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i^6JI  k  miAonx  for<iatli-  thlo  coirefpondcntsjof  a^iiMrchant  tourecctve  p^if* 
mqnt  iiMrithe  gooli  «4ittAi-  thty i  fttti  «o*hun,  in  goodt  6f  ibmci  other 
Mnd' whiohv  he  happ«nii  to:  ideali  in.  '  The  firtti(h '  merchants  who 
4raddj  to  Virginia  and  Maryland  happen  to  be  a  parti<ular<rett  of 
correspondents,  to  whom  it  la  mora  convenient  toi  receive  payhi«nt 
fot  the  goods  which  diey  fell  to  thofe  colonies  in  tobacco  than<^ili 
^old,and'ftlver.  They  expert  to  make  a  profit  by^  tiie  fale  of  the 
iobacco.  They  could  make  none  by  that  of  the  gold  and  filver* 
^old  and  Alver,  therefore,  very  feldom  appear  in  the  cominerce 
littw/eeh' GMat  Britain  and  the  tobacco^  colonies.  '  Maryland  ai^ 
-Vii^nia  haveiaar  littte  occalion>  for  thofe  metals-  in'  their  fovei|;^ 
a^  xh  didr '  dotheflk  tommerte.  They  are  faid,,  accordingty, 
to  have  Itfi  ^d^and  iUvcr  money  than  any  other  colonies  in  Ame^ 
ridAl  They  are  reckoned,  however,  as  thriving|  and. coxiiequently 
«»«ch:asitoy.of  thdr;n«iigW>ouW..  ^;^"'v?  ^      • 

\.  ,.,./      ./■\'^-'    ■■-■■:■;'.■■■  -      ..  •i-.;;';^.;.  ......  .■.r,..y 

*' lir:  th«  noii^emjcolotties>  PenfyIvania,.New  York^  New  Jerfey,. 
die  foiTr  go^mments  of  New  England,  &c.  the  value  of  ^le^  owjn 
produod  which  tliey  ex^rtto  GreatJBritainis  notequal.tq|^atrQf 
tli6^tniki\ii^Acit«s  Which  they  import  for  thdr  own  uile,  ^d  fop 
thirt  df^be  of  thci  othei*  coionles'  to  which  they  are  the  carriers. 
A  balanni  therefore,  mull  he  paid  to .  the  mother  country  in  gold 
andiUver,  and  thistbsdapce, they  generally  find.  .         [ 

-! ''--In  thb  fug^  cotdniei  the  Value  of  the  produce  annuafly  exported ' 
to  Great  ^ritalii  Is  much  greater  than  that  of.  all  the  goods  imported  I 
from  thence.^    If  the  fugar  and  rumannuaUj;  feijtto  jthemc^e^ 
coimtiTwere'  paid  for.  in.  thofe  colonies,  Great  fiHt»n  would  he 
ou^jied-  to  fend  6U^.  every  year  a  yery  lafg^  hatanice  m  Jnoney,^  ^Qd . 
the  trade  to  thb  Wt(t  Indies  would,  by  a.^iartain  ip<jc^      VP^- 
. cians,  be  confidered  as  extremely  diiadvantageous.    But  it.lTo  hap^ 
jpei^s,  that  )i2^y  of  the  |>ifin4pal  p^opnetor^^of.the  jGogM.pikinta- 
jljf^sjrefide  in  Qrc^t  ^yltsa^^    J}m^  i;m»>  ve  )[m^itMA>Xq  tbeman 

..•i:>nam  %^ 
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.feglraiidbnimi  the  produce  of  theli;:e(^««i«.    The  Aignf  and  rum  ^^f^^^ 
iwbicb  tfae  Weft  India  mcccliimt*  piHphafc  in  thofe,  cdoiues  upon 
.«heir.o»ii  aocounti.  are,;iK>t  equ«l  in  value  to  the  good8'>which 
4hcy,af»nuftUyiicU  there.    A  Iwianoe.  therefore,  muft  generally  bo 
.ptid  IP  fbeon  in  gold i«ii4&ly«r»4kod  this, li»lao€e  too.  is.  gepfntUy 


i<li«i*v  :il.  i.^*-  .i*-  ■•;V*j-*  ;:  '«i4:?fj  .r  ■'p^'1xr  v"»f1>u.  .ifiijii  ?''i^i|i»i'^''2^. 
The  difficulty  and  irregularity  of  payment  froni  the  difierent 

(Glomes  to  Great  Britain,  have  not  been  .at  all  iii  proportion  to  tKe 
gr^dtiie^  or  IrnaUheis  of  the  balances  whicliwere  reipe^^ively  due 
trom'tiiein;    Payments  have  in  general  been  more  regular  from 
t^e  northern  thaa  from  the  tobacco  coloniesi  though  the  former 
liavc  fjenerally  paid  a  pretty  large  balance  ir^  ra(;)pejr,  while  the  latr 
ter  liave  paid  either  no  balance,  or  a  nauch  fmall^r  one,  ,  The  diffi« 
Ut^bf  getting  payment  from  our  difTerent  f^^ar  coloxues  has  been 
greater  or  Teis  in  proportion,  not  (b  much  to  the  extent  of  the 
balances  relpe6liyely  due  from  them,  as  to  l^  quantity  of  uncul- 
'tivated'iand  which  they  contained;  tha^  is,  to  tlie.g^e^ter  or  fmaller 
'Vemptation  which  the.  planters  have  been  under  oif  oyejr- trading,  or 
^0^  undertaking  .the  Settlement  and  plantation  of  greater  quantities 
*^  wdle  land  than  fuited  the  extent  of  their  capitals.    The  returns 
iOfom  the  great  iiland  of  Jamuca,  where  there  ^s  iliU  much  uncul- 
^i^ted  land,'  Have,  upon  this  account,  beei^  in  general  more  irre- 
gular and  uncertain  than  thofe  from  the  fmaller  iflands  of  Barba- 
does,  Antigua,  and  St.  Chriftophers,  which  have  for  thefe  many 
^  yt»r^  been  completely  cultivated,  and  have,  upon  tjiat  account, 
i^j^.  i.r.^^..r..  .vv  .v-„.,.^-_.  _r  .t-j  planter.    The  ne>v 

and  Donunica,  have 

{peculations  of  this  kmd;  and  the  returi)s 

*'(rom  il^oieYdan^s  K^^^  ap4  uncertain  as 

ttioU  from  ^  great  iflahd  of  Jamaica. 


4-3i»U 
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T&rit^Sifl^t,'  therefbrev  thWpbVerty'of^he  eolohtts-y^hich'bccafiotit, 
niu^lAi»  gvektervfttrt  ^  tkeOh  the  prefent  fcarcity  of  gold  and  f\tftr 


Ui'J.-'. 
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mmvf*    Thoir   gfieat»  demand  for  active  %i;id  pvdnS&mi  ljtQf}\ 
makes  it  .onv,ei|ient  for  tham  to  have  ai>  little  <l«ad  flocb  ap 
pofTible  I  and  difpofes  them  upon  that  account  to  co«t«at  thaior* 
fr/lves  with  a  cheaper,  though  lefs  corr  modious    i  A-rument  of  com- 
merce t^an  gold  and  filver.     They  arc  thereby  enaUed  to  con- 
veit  the  value  of  that  gold  and  fUver  into  the  inAruments.  «f 
trade,  into  the  materials  of  doathing,  into  houihold  furniture,  and 
into  the  iron  work  necefiary  for  building  and  expending  their  felll^, 
m^ntr  'v  1  ulitntations.,    In  tho(e  branches  of  byfinefs  which  can*> 
nci  be  (  aii ;.  ^\c'd  without  gold  and  (ilver  money,  i^  appears  tbtift 
thry  C'j'<  always  find  the  njsceilary  quantity  of  thofe  metals )  and  if 
!hey  frequently  do  not  find  it«  thdr  failure  is  generally  the  eifoft, 
not  of  their  nec^flary  poyeity,  but  of  their  unnecefiary  and  cxccf» 
five  cntc-rprize.    It  b  not  bec^ufe  they  liiv  poor  that  their  |»ymenta 
are  irregular  and  uncertain!  but  becaufe  they  are  too  eager  to 
become  exceflively  rich.    Though  all  that  part  of  the  produce  oi 
the  colony  taxes,  which  was  over.and  above  what  wai  neceflaiy  fiw 
defraying  the  expcnro  of  their  own  civil  and  military  eilabli0v< 
ments,  were  to  \>e  remitted  to  Great  Briitain  in  gold  and  filvpiVi 
the  colonies  have  abundantly  wherewithal  to  purchafi:  the  requiiitB 
quantity  of  thofe  metals.     They  would  in  this  ca/e  be  obli|;ed, 
indeed,  to  e^^change  a  part  of  their  furplus  produce,  ^iviiljh  which 
they  now  purchafe  a^ivp  and  produi^ive  ftoc.k,  For  dead  itock. .  In 
tr^nfafting  their  domelUc  bufineis  they  would  be  bbfiged  to  employ 
a  coAly  inf^ead  of  a  che^p  inftrument  <^  commerce^  and  the  ex« 
pence  of  purchasing  this  coftly  inftrument  mjgbt  damp  fomewhat 
the  vivacity  and  ardour  of  tl^ir  excefl^ye  enterprizie  in  the  io^prov^.^ 
ment  of  Tahd.    It  might  not,  however,,  be  nqc«iQGu;y;  to  remit  anj 
part  r><'  the  American  revenue  in  gold  and  iilvey.  It  might  be  remit* 
ted  in  bills  drawn  iipon  and  accepted  by  paj-ticular.mprchants  /or 
companies  in  Great  Britain,  to  whom  a  part  of  the  furplus  produce 
of  America  had  beea  coniigl^d^  who  wpuld  iptfjnto  liitttrMfiicy 
the  Ameiicaa  revenue  ia  money,  after  haviiag  tbemfeivct  isceivcd 
4  the 
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fft^  Value  of  it  ih  goods  i  and  the  whole  buiinefs  mtght  frequentty  ^H^^  P. 
be  tranTadfaed  without  exporting  a  fiftgle  ounce  of  gold  and  filver 
Irom  America.  -   •••  '  ..,.,,-,.  ..w.^ 

It  is  not  contrary  to  juftice  that  both  Ireland  and  America 
fliould  contribute  towards  the  difcharge  of  the  public  debt 
of  Great  Britata.  That  debt  has  been  contracted  in  fupport 
of  the  government  edabliflied  by  the  revolution,  a  government  to 
w^lch  the  protellant*  of  Ireland  owe,  not  only  the  whole  authority 
wUkri  they  at  prefent  enjoy  in  their  own  country,  but  every  iecu- 
^y  which  they  p<^cfs  for  thetr  liberty,  their  property,  and  their 
i.  igion  i  a  government  to  which  fcveral  of  the  colonies  of  America 
•••  "-  their  preihit  charters,  and  confequently  their  prefent  confti- 
tm  >n,  and  to  which  all  the  colonies  of  America  owe  the  Jiberty, 
ity,  and  property,  which  they  have  ever  fmce  enjoyed.  That 
put>iic  debt  has  been  contradled  in  the  defence,  not  of  Great  fin- 
sin  alone,  but  of  all  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire;  the 
"Knenre-debt  contiaded  in  the  late  war  in  particular,  and  a  great 
j art  of  chat  contm£led  in  the  war  before,  were  both  propeily  con- 
ImmJI  i  in  defence  of  America. 


v. 


trtrr. 


<  J^Y  a*  union- with  Great  Britain.  Ireland  would  gain,  befidesthe 
fiwdorn  6f  tr<ade,  other  advantages  much  more  important,  and 
which  would  much  more  than  compenfate  any  increafe  of  taxes  that 
mighi  accon\pany  that  union.  By  the  union  with  England,  the 
middling  and-  inferior  ranks  of  people  in  Scotland  gained  a  com- 
plete-deliveraiKe  from  the  power  of  an  ariftocracy  which  had  al- 
ways before  opprefled  them..  By  a  union  with  Great  Britain  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  of  all  xanks  in  Ireland  would  gain  an 
equally  complete  deliverance  from  a  much  more  opprefTive.ariflo- 
cracy;  an  ariftocracy  not  founded,  like  that  of  Scotland,  in  the 
isaturaL  and  re|pe^able  difUndhons  of  birth  and  fortune^  but  in 
,,.... -.J-  -.  '..■•-        ,.  _. ,  the. 
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BOOK  tlic  moft  odious  of  all  dtftin<Slions,  thofe  of  religious  and  political 
-prejudices  ;  diflind'^ions  'which  more  than  any  other  animate  botK 
the  infolence  of  the  oppretToi's  and  the  hatred  and  indignation  of  tlM 
opprefled,  and  which. commonly  render  the  inhabitants  of  the  famjc 
country  more  hoftile  to  one  another  than  thofe  «f  different  coun- 
tries ever  are.  Without  a  union  with  Great  Britain,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland  are  not  likely  for  many  ages  to  conilder  them&lvefi 
as  one  people,      .rb!?mv//ti  vth  j-i  Jjjiiiiic?   "  :^  .     ;  >_ 

No  oppreffive    ariftocracy  has  ever  prevailed  in  the  colohiei. 
Even  they,  however,  would,  in  point  of  happinefs  and  tranquillity; 
gain  confiderably  by  a  union  with  Great  Britain.     It  would,  at 
ieaft,   deliver  them  from  thofe  rancorous  and  virulent  fa£llon« 
which  are  infeparable  from  fmall  democracies,  and  which  have  fo 
frequently  divided  the  affeftions  of  their  people,  and  difturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  their  governments,  in  their  form  fo  nearly  democi^a- 
tical.     In  the  cafe  of  a  tot^  (eparation  from  Great  Britain,  which* 
unlefs  prevented  by  a  union  of  this  kind>  feems  very  likely  to  take 
place,  tliofe  fadlions  would  be  ten  times  more  virulent  l3ian  ever. 
Before  the  commencement  of  the  prelent  diftui'bances,  the  coercive 
power  of  the  mother  country  had  always  been  able  to  reftrain  thofe 
faftiom  from  breaking  out  into  any  thing  worfe  than  grofs  bru- 
tality and  infult.    If  that  coercive  power  was  entirely  taken  away* 
they  would  probably  foon  break  out  into  open  violence  and  blood- 
ied.    In  all  great  countries  which  are  united  under  one  uniform 
government,  the  fpirit  of  party  commonly  prevails  lef^  in  the  remote 
provinces,  than  in  the  center  of  the  empire.     The  diftance  of  thofe 
provinces  from  the  capital,  from  the  principail  feat  of  the  great 
fcramble  of  faction  and  ambition,  malres  tliem  enter  lefs  into  the 
views  of  any  of  the  contending  parties,  and  renders  them  more 
indifferent  and  impartial  fpe^^ators  of  the  condu<^  of  aiU.    The 
fpirit   of  party    prevails    leis    in    Scotland   than   in   England. 
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fti  the  cafe  of  a  union  it  would  probably  prevail  lefs  in  Ireland  C  HA  P. 
t^ifin  in  Scotland*  and  the  colonies  would  probably  foon  enjoy  a 
degree  of  concord  and  unanimity  at  prefent  unknown  in  any  part 
of  the  Britifli  empire.  Both  Ireland  and  the  colonies^  indeed, 
would  be  fub]e£ted  to  heavier  taxes  than  any  which  they  at  prefent 
payi  In  confequence,  however,  of  a  diligent  and  faithful  appli- 
cation oif^  the  public  revenue  towards  the  difcharge  of  the  national 
debt,  the  greater  part  of  thofe  taxes  might  not  be  of  long  conti- 
nuance, and  the  public  revenue  of  Great  Britain  might  foon  be 
reduced  to  what  was  neceffary.  for  maintaining  a  moderate  peace 


cftablifhment. 
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The  territorial  acquifitions  of  the  Eaft  India  company,  the  un- 
doubted right  of  the  crown,  that  is,  of  the  ftate  and  people  of 
Qlrat  Britain,  might  be  rendered  another  fource  of  revenue  more 
abundant  perhaps  than  all  thofe  already  mentioned;  Thofg  eoun-^ 
tiies  are  reprefented  as  more  fertile,  more  cxtenfive  j  and  in  pro- 
portion to  their  extent  much  richer  and  more  populous  than  Great 
Britain.  In  order  to  draw  a  great  revenue  from  them,  it  would  not 
pcobably  be  neceflkiy  to  introduce  any  hew  iyiltim  of  taxation: 
inta  countries  which  are  already  fufficicndy  and  more  than  fuffi- 
ciently  taxed;  ■  It  might  perhaps  be  more  |)rQper  to  lighten  than  to' 
aggravate  the  burden  of  thofe  unfortunate  countries,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  draw  a. revenue  from  them,  not  by  irripofing  new  taxes,. 
but  by  preventing  the  embezzlement  and  mifapplication  of  the 
greater  part,  of  thofe  which  they,  already  pay. 


i  f>  <ri .  4  lt^.>  •  >*i'rM<c J  ■ 
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It  itihouM  be  found  impra£Ucable  for  Great  Britain  to  draw/ 
any  coniiderable  augmentation  of  revenue  from  any  of  the  re- 
fources  above-mentioned  J  the  only  refource  which  can  remain  ta 
Uer  is  a  (iiiainution  of  her  expence.  In  thw  mode  of  collecting 
and  ii;i  that  of  expending  the  public  revenue;  though  in  both; 
%.\Qh,  II.     .  4,  F  there: 
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BOOK  there  may  be  (Hll  room  for  improvement ;  Great  Britain    fqcms 
to  be  at  Icaft  as  oeconomical  as  any  of  her  neighbours.   The  mi- 
litary  cftablifliment  which  flie  maintains   for  her  own  defence  in 
time  of  peace,  is  more  moderate  than  that  of  any  European  ftatc 
which  can  pretend  to  rival  her  either  in  wealth  or  in  power. 
None  of  thofe  articles,  therefore,  feem  to  admit  of  any  confideN 
able  redu£Vion  of  expence.     The  expence  of  the  peace  eftablidi- 
inent  of  the  colonies  was,  before  the  commencement  of  the  pre-  , 
fent  difturbances,    very  confiderable,   and  is   an  expence  which 
may,  and   if  no  revenue  can  be  drawn  from  them,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  faved  altogether.     This  conftant  expence  in  time  of 
peace,    though   veiy  great,    is  infignificant  in   comparifon   with 
what  the  defence  of  the  colonies  has  coft   us  in  time  of  war. 
The  laft  war,  which  was   undertaken  altogether  on  account  of 
the  colonies,    coft  Great   Britain,    it  has  already  been  obferved, 
upwards  of  ninety  millions.     The  Spanifli  war  of  1^39  was  prin- 
cipally undertaken  on  their  account ;  in  which,  and  in  the  Frendv 
war  that  was  the  confequence    of   it.    Great  Britain  Ipent  up- 
wards of  forty  millions,   a  great  part  of  which  ought  juftly  to 
be  charged  to  the  colonies.     In  thofe  two  wars  the  colonies  coft 
preat  Britain  much  more  than  double  the  fum  which  the  na- 
tional debt  amounted  to  before  the  commencement  of  the  firft 
of  them.     Had  it  not  been  foi*  thofe  wars  that  debt  might,  and 
probably  would  by  this  time  have  been  compleatly  paid ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  colonies,  the  former  of  thofe  wars  might  not^ 
and  the  latter  certainly  would    not  have  been  undertaken.      Jt 
was  becaufe  the  colonies  were    fuppofed   to  be  provinces   of  the 
Britifh  empire,  that  this  expence  was  laid  out  upon  them.     But 
countries  which  contribute  neither  revenue  nor  military  force  to- 
wards the  fupport  of  the  empire,  cannot  be  confidered  as  pro- 
vinces.     They  may  perhaps  be  confidered  as  appendages,  as  a 
fort  of  fplendid  and  ftiowy  equipage  of  the  empire.    But  if  the 
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empire  can  no. longer  fupport(  the expence  of  keeping  up  this  equi-  CHAP. 
page^  it  ought  certainly  to  lay  it  down ;  and  if  it  cannot  raife 
its  revenue  iu  proportion  to  its  expence,  it  ought,  at  leaft,  to 
acconvmodatc  its  expence  to  its  revenue.  If  the  colonies,  not- 
withftanding  their  refufal  to  fubmit  to  Britilh  taxes,  arc  dill  to 
be  confidered  as  provinces  of  the  Britifh  empire,  their  defence  in 
fome, future  wai*  may  coft  Great  Britain  as  great  an  expence  as 
it  ever  has  done  in  any  former  war.  The  rulers  of  Great  Britain 
have  for  more  than  a  century  paft  amufed  the  peoj>le  with  the 
imagination  that  they  pofleffed  a  great  empire  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  Atlantic.  This  empire,  however,  has  hitherto  exifted  in 
imagination  only.  It  has  hitherto  been,  not  an  empire,  but  the 
project  of  an  empire  -,  not  a  gold  mme,  but  the  projefl  of  a 
gold  mine  }  a  project  which  has  coft,  which  continues  to  coft, 
and  which  if  purfued  in  the  fame  way  as  it  has  been  hitherto,  is 
'  likely  to  coft  immenfe  expence,  without  being  likely  to  bring  any 
profit }  for  the  efFefts  of  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  it  has 
been  ftiewn,  are,  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  mere  lofs 
inftead  of  profit.  It  is  furely  now  time  that  our  rulers  ftiould 
either  realize  this  golden  dream,  in  which  they  have  been  indulg- 
ing themfelves,  perhaps,  as  well  as  the  people;  or,  that  they 
ftiould  awake  from  it  themfelves,  and  endeavour  to  awiakeh  the 
people.  If  the  project  cannot  be  compleated,  it  ought  to  be 
given  up.  If  any  of  the  provinces  of  the  Britifli  empire  cannot 
be  made  to  contribute  towards  the  fupport  of  the  whole  empire, 
it  is  furely  time  that  Great  Britain  ftiould  free  herfelf  from  the 
expence  of  defending  thofe  provinces  in  time  of  war,  and  of 
fupporting  any  part  of  their  civil  or  military  eftabliftiments  in 
time  of  peace,  and  endeavour  to  accommodate  her  future  views 
and  defigns  to  the  real  mediocrity  of  her  circumftances. 
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